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Editorial 

, , Christian democracy is as much concerned 

tans o tOQxcse, new pj ans f or the future as with the 

preservation of ancient precepts. Mr. Sarvis points out that 
there is“ a very regrettable tendency among many older mission¬ 
aries to become weary of the mistakes of immature and inex¬ 
perienced Chinese Christians and to give them no opportunity 
for self-development.” We have noted this slacking up of 
energy in regard to matters other than the development of 
Chinese Christians. The cure for weariness is a new vision. 
The forward look in this month’s articles should help to make 
this new vision. Progressiveness in ideas and plans is evident 
in all the articles. Dr. Fong F. Sec tells of the plans of the 
Chinese Government for the promotion of vocational education. 
In addition to the instance mentioned by Dr. Woodbridge there 
have come to our attention numerous instances of the develop¬ 
ment of practical Chinese independence in the shape of liberal 
gifts to Christian work. The article ou “The New Demands 
on Christian Education in China” indicates a growing interest 
in the intensive study of missionary education. In our u Mis¬ 
sionary News” department there is an account of a Conference 
on “How to Teach the Bible to Adolescents,” Here again is 
promise of improvement. The Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation is planning to start a “ School of Physical Education,” 
a new feature of exceptional promise. Hopefulness charac¬ 
terizes every department of mission work, 
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While the evangelistic motive has not 

tTbe Evangelism c ji an g e d, and the heart of our message 
of the ^future. . . 

remains the same, yet the approach is 

rapidly changing. Evangelism is, from one viewpoint, the 

science of approach to the deepest human needs. 

Miss Miner, in her article on “ New Demands of Christian 

Work for Chinese Women,'’ tells of the importance of simple 

friendliness among Chinese women. The same thing is true, 

of course, of men. Friendliness, then, will have an important 

place in the evangelism of the future. Practical helpfulness, 

also otherwise known as social service, though not unknown 

in the past, will be stressed more and more in the future. 

Again, evangelism in the future will be characterized by 

a simplified message. Almost unconsciously we are realizing 

what the great essentials of Christian teaching are, and we are 

certainly losing that “ uncomprotnisiiigness ” which Samuel 

Butler said was the chief danger of dogma, present or absent. 

# # * 

^ Mr. Sarvissays that “at present, however, 
Class Distinctions. . , . . . . 

at least in urban centers in America, we 

already have class churches, and the tendency to develop such 

churches is ever stronger.” And again, “If democracy is 

disappearing from American churches can we hope to develop a 

democratic church in this country (China) in which social 

status is of such tremendous importance?” This is a frank 

statement of a by no means merely academic problem. Mr. 

Sarvis thinks, moreover, that social classes will remain an 

inevitable part of human society. 

There would appear to be a difference of opinion between 

this writer and Dr. Jas. B. Webster, the contributor of the 

article on “New Demands on Christian Education in China.” 

He writes : “ It will also be necessary to save China from an 

industrial class education by preserving real cultural values.” 

The difference in viewpoint is only apparent, however. 

Mr. Sarvis is looking at the matter from the point of view of 

natural intellectual and temperamental inequality, while Dr. 

Webster is thinking of social distinctions based on artificial 

social requirements and accidents, as, for instance, traditions, 

birth, inherited wealth, etc. As regards natural endowments, 

men are, perforce, divided into strata, though democracy says 

that each must have ail equal chance to live life to the full. 

It is interesting to note that these artificial requirements and 
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accidents do not exert so much influence in China as they do in 
some other countries. Christian democracy demands that place 
be made for specialists and that the demands for efficiency be 
kept in mind. Above all, however, each must have opportunity 
for personal development and full service to his day and age. 

* * * 

•Bible ^Translation The tratlslation of the Bible a Progressive 
Bible (Translation, tagL No finaI form of transIation of the 

Bible from its original language has yet been reached. A 
correspondent has recently drawn our attention to the fact that 
Canon R. B. Girdlestoue has pointed out that New Testament 
quotations and allusions in the Revised Version do not agree 
with the Old Testament because both the Old and New 
Testament Committees worked independently and did not adjust 
their work. This is true of Chinese versious, with the added 
fact that their literary style has not yet commanded for them 
the preeminence attained by their predecessor and counterpart, 
the English version of the Bible. 

The English Bible was the outgrowth of the reaction of 
the English mind to Bible truth, and began with a poetic 
paraphrase in 670 A.D., etidiug with the production of co¬ 
operative scholarship iu 1611, which later gave place to the 
Revised Version, the achievement oi another such organiza¬ 
tion. It took more than a millenium before the common people 
of a country greatly limited in numbers bad a Bible in their 
own tongue produced by their own leaders. It is hardly likely 
that China will have to wait as long as England waited before 
the Chinese mind will react to and express for itself the truths 
of the Bible. Yet, so far as we know, this primary requisite 
of the reaction of the Chinese mind to the Bible has not yet 
taken place on any adequate scale. We know of only two 
attempts on the part of the Chinese to translate the Bible, and in 
only one of these was the initiative taken by the Chinese ; and 
in neither case was the task completed. In addition one or two 
Roman Catholic priests (Chinese) have also made translations. 
Apart from these efforts, the reaction of the Chinese mind has 
been in the form of negative rather than constructive criticism. 
* * * 

In the meantime Christianity has grown through 

"dDerslon^ tbe nse vers * ons tbe Scriptures which still 
leave room for progress in literary adaptiveness. A 
“Chinese” version of the Scriptures is a matter of the future. 
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Such a version will have to meet existing diversified literary 
standards rather than make them,—as was the case largely 
with the English Bible; nevertheless, a “Chinese” version 
might help towards the unifying of the various dialects. 

In further preparation for this task, the Chinese Church 
will need to move along the following lines: 

1. A more intensive reaction, in Chinese life, to the mean¬ 
ing of Christian truths. Dr. I. M. Price, in “ The Ancestry 
of Our English Bible,” says that “Caedmon’s paraphrase 
appeared about 670, just as Christianity is said to have won 
marked triumphs in the conversion of England.” The demand 
on the part of Chinese for a Chinese Bible is a sign that this 
reaction has begun. But can we look for a “Chinese” version 
of the Bible before there has been a national movement towards 
Christianity ? 

2. The preparation of scholars thoroughly acquainted 
with both the limitations of translation work and Chinese 
literary standards ; trained scholarship along old and new lines 
is essential to the production of a Bible for China. 

3. Christian cooperation: the great Bibles in existence 
have been the production of cooperation. The diversity of 
literary standards in China increases the difficulty of producing 
a generally satisfactory version of the Bible even by Chinese. 

4. Adequate support: the necessary support might of 
course come from both Western and Chinese Christians, but it 
will have to come. 

* * * 

In an editorial published in the March number 
of the current year we drew attention to the 
problem of “Sunday observance.” In response 
to this editorial there was later received a request to reprint 
the article on “ Sunday Amusements,” first published in The 
Living Church of September 8th, 1917, and written by a former 
missionary in Shanghai. This article is an attempt to find a 
solution to the problem of the adequate use of Sunday. There 
is no issue in the missionary body with regard to the wisdom 
and obligation of setting aside one day in seven for special 
purposes. It is also possibly true that the Chinese Christians in 
general recognize this. The hebdomadal division of time is not 
entirely unknown to the Chinese. In a translation of an essay 
on the Conception of God, written by the Chief Taoist Priest of 
Manchuria and published in the March number of the 1894 


Che $unba$ of 
tbe future. 
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Issue of the Chinese Recorder, there is this remark : 
u ‘Shang-ti within the period of one rest formed the whole 
heavens and earth. A commentary to this adds that ‘ the 
period of one rest is among men a term of seven days.’ ” 

While there is general recognition of the principle of 
Sabbath observance the practice connected therewith is, to say 
the least, varied. Much business is done by Chinese Christians 
on Sunday, and in addition to the measure of freedom allowed 
to students one not infrequently observes work on mission 
buildings being done on Sunday as on other days. 

Is there need, then, for instruction on how to use Sunday 
apart from the extremely important religious exercises ? Are 
there social and, even for some young people, recreational 
phases of activity that have a place? That it should be used as 
a special opportunity for the worship of God is generally recog¬ 
nized, but outside of this, what should be done, or should 
anything be done? The article on “Sunday Amusements” 
will serve to introduce the subject in a vital way. 

* * * 

As missionaries it is our duty to see that the 
B future as . roo ^ s 0 f h umau brotherhood are preserved. 

Mr. Sarvis says, “The basic ideal of democracy is the basic 
ideal of Christianity, namely, the brotherhood of man.” If we 
are fighting for a democracy we are fighting for more freedom 
for brotherhood ; hence we shall all be interested in the or¬ 
ganization of the “General War Commission of the Churches.” 

On September and, 1917, this War Commission had its 
first meeting in New York City and included in its membership 
many leading Christians and patriots. Two of its main aims 
are worth quoting at this time : “To keep alive the inter¬ 
national consciousness to which religion in its higher aspects is 
committed ; and finally, and most difficult of all, to provide the 
machinery through which that consciousness when created may 
function for the purpose of world-wide brotherhood and service 
more effectively in the future than has been the case in the 
past.” This “War Commission of the Churches” is an 
attempt to find such a distinctive Christian message for the 
present crisis and to prove that Christianity has still moral force 
enough and a sufficiently strong appeal to the best in all peoples 
to prevent tbe present temporary discord from keeping the 
world permanently clove into unsympathetic sections. 
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Ube promotion of 3ntercession 

QUICKEN ME O LORD FOR THY NAME’S SAKE, PS, 143:11, 

QUICKEN TFIOU ME ACCORDING TO THY WORD. PS, 119:25, 
QUICKEN THOU ME IN THY WAY, PS. 119:37. 

QUICKEN THOU ME AFTER THY LOVING KINDNESS, PS. 119:88. 

Can we missionaries (there are 6,164 of ns in China!) not make this the 
cry of our hearts in this first mouth of the New Year? If we are quickened 
the 761 pastors will be blessed, the 21,813 listed Chinese Christian workers 
will be refreshed, tile 294.825 communicants will receive new power, the 
76,910 baptized non-communicants will be brought in to full church activity 
with a higher and juster ideal of the possibilities of a Christian life, and twice 
as many new ones will be enrolled, the 194 , 97 # Sunday-school scholars will be 
trebled and will increase in love for the Word and the 7,000 centres where 
regular Lord’s Day worship is held will blossom as the rose. 

We are giving great and not unnecessary attention to organization, to 
committees, to methods; but there is immeasurably greater need to " quicken 
me.” Those who feel least need are in direst need and farthest from the 
blessing. Those who cry most pathetically in beggared indigence of spirit— 
1 TTM^bi tm TrvevfMTTi —are happy, for theirs is this kingdom of heaven, 

Tor every listed Christian worker, Chinese with foreign, there seems to 
average but ten communicants ! Do we or do we not need to pray “ Quicken 
thou me”? Our God is quick 1 Who is it that is dead ? “ Quicken thou me ” 
is not a selfish prayer; it is a prerequisite to any prayer that makes things 
different. And it forthwith expands into ‘‘Quicken thou us”—this group, 
this church, this school, this body, including the absent and indifferent ones. 
Olet us begin together this month and, as the quickening comes, do the things 
that God and His Word indicate. Those already quickened will most feel the 
need and know the joy of more quickening. 

Quicken me for thy name's sake. God’s good name in the eyes of this 
400 million souls depends so much upon your and my quickened lives. His 
name is Truth : not to quicken when asked would, therefore, be belying him¬ 
self. Perhaps we have sought quickening ere this for our own name’s sake. 

Quicken thou me according to thy word. The man who denies truths 
attested by “ thy word ’’—the virgin birth of the Lord Jesus, salvation by his 
blood atonement alone, the existence of Satan, surely prays this prayer in 
vain. We can’t deal the Lord a blow in the face with the left hand and expect 
a boon from him with the right. Not because he resents it; he is incap¬ 
able of resentment. He receives blows in the face by the million, daily, from 
all sorts and conditions of men. He is accustomed to them. But it would 
not do to encourage the suiters by granting their request. 

Quicken thou me in thy way. Not in my way. Perhaps the voice is 
behind us saying, ‘‘ This is the way, walk ye in it.” It is a mysterious way— 
not what we would have chosen, perhaps. It’s a narrow way, compared with the 
way of self-indulgence, carelessness, or intellectual independence; it is literally 
“ in his steps.” He said, “I am the Way.” “Quicken thou me,” then, in 
thee, O Lord. 

Quicken thou me in thy loving kindness, —the exhaustless sunshine of thy 
loving kindness, O Lord God, thou art a sun, with healing in thy wings. 
Thy loving kindness is better than life because it is the spring of all life. Thy 
loving kindness may wound, may crush me first; nevertheless—Quicken thou 
me in thy loving kindness. 


J. W. Lowrie, 


Contributed Articles 


Democracy and Mission Work in China 

G. W. SARVIS 


require modification, but it is intended rather to suggest 
questions than to answer them, which fact must be the apology 
for its inaccuracies. 

The basic ideal of democracy is the basic ideal of Christi¬ 
anity, namely, the brotherhood of man. This, however, does 
not mean equality of rank or of function. There are older and 
younger, stronger and weaker brothers. Efficient democracy 
requires that each member of the group must do that which 
will contribute most to the welfare of the whole group including 
himself. In other words, to the spirit of democracy must be 
added intelligent, conscious organization , which means the co¬ 
ordination of funct ion among the members of the group in such 
a way that each shall be engaged in that form of service which 
he is best fitted to perform. The two great problems of society 
are, first, to realize the highest values, spiritual, intellectual, and 
physical, from the life we are living, and, second, to provide 
for the perpetuation of these values by training the young to 
carry on the activities in which we are engaged. These two 
problems are also the ones which confront missionaries. How 
shall the work of missions be carried on most effectively now, 
and how shall the younger missionaries and the Chinese Church 
be so developed as to bring out their best powers and prepare 
them for leadership in the future? 

Concretely, what are the characteristics of efficient democ¬ 
racy in mission work? The first characteristic is continuity of 
administration. Democracies have often been inefficient at this 
point, but such inefficiency is not a fundamental characteristic 
of democracy, for it is now generally recognized that democracy 
must, in the nature of things, act through representatives. 
There must be organisation as well as enthusiasm —failing 
which, democracy defeats its own ends. Any mission which 




HE following paper attempts to suggest without elaborat¬ 
ing certain implications of democracy iii connection with 
mission work. Doubtless many of its generalizations 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pa&>es. 
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frequently changes the personnel of its committees and officers is 
not truly and efficiently democratic. There must be continuity 
of policy, and a continuous policy without continuity in office is 
impossible. The man who does his work well should be permitted 
to continue to do that work because he thereby uses his energy 
in doing things rather than in learning to do things. Probably 
there is quite as much need for at least a four-year tenure of 
office in the case of the executive head of a mission as there is 
in the case of the executive head of a nation, and there are 
probably more reasons why his tenure should be longer. 

The second characteristic of efficient democracy is that it 
recognizes and encourages the SPECIALIST. Here again we have 
our lesson to learn from politics. Formerly there was a general 
distrust of the expert in democracies, particularly in the United 
States. The farmers laughed at the scientific agriculturalists, 
and the “old wives” feared and distrusted the doctors. It was 
assumed that anyone could be a mayor or a congressman— 
provided lie was sufficiently popular with his constituency. 
Much of this spirit still remains in mission work as well as in 
politics. There are square pegs in round holes, and there are 
No. 5 people in No. to jobs and No. to people in No. 2 jobs. 
Furthermore, mission work is becoming more and more 
complex, and especially is it being divided up into at least three 
distinct departments, namely, evangelistic, educational, and 
medical. In the past there has been far too much of the idea 
that some committee or individual who was unfamiliar with 
the technical problems of a. particular kind of work was com¬ 
petent to pass judgment upon such problems. We have failed 
to discriminate between technical problems and problems of 
mission policy. I believe that mission administration will gain 
much in harmony and effectiveness by careful discrimination 
between the problems which should be left to the expert and 
those which should be handled by the mission as a whole or by 
its general executive committee. Too much of our mission 
democracy is the outgrown type in which direct control by 
every citizen was the ideal of government. That type of 
democracy is unworkable. The only practicable democracy is 
one which works through representatives chosen by the whole 
body and given power to act 

The third characteristic of efficient democracy is that it is 
Educative. It provides for publicity with reference to the 
motives and principles controling its actions, as well as with 
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reference to the actions themselves, to the end that every 
member of its constituency may have an intelligent interest in 
its affairs. This point cannot be overemphasized. The great 
essential of democracy is not equal voice in government, but 
the greatest possible interest in and sense of responsibility for 
the government on the part of each citizen. For this, publicity 
is essential. Time spent in the preparation of adequate 
minutes and reports is time well spent. Much time is wasted 
in conferences, largely through failure to properly allocate 
responsibility, but time spent in giving the members of the 
mission a clear and intelligent understanding of mission prob¬ 
lems and policies is never wasted. 

The fourth characteristic of efficient democracy is that it 
is socialized. The purpose of all publicity should be to develop 
iu the entire mission a sense of solidarity, the feeling that the 
work of each is a part of the larger work of the mission. The 
United States was never so democratic as it is at present, in 
spite of presidential and other dictatorships, because the nation 
never before acted so much as a single whole. The president 
is literally to the nation what the head is to the body, and 
there can be no better figure with which to illustrate true 
democracy than that of the human body with its many mem¬ 
bers. The interests of individuals or stations must never be 
played against each other. Work should never be made for 
individuals. In a word, the last and most difficult to attain of 
the characteristics of efficient democracy is such a sense of 
unity that each member shall feel that he is working not for 
himself, not for his station, but for his mission,—and more and 
more the larger question of the relation between missions 
requires the democratic outlook in relation to the kingdom of 
God in China. 

Thus far I have dealt only with the relations of the mis¬ 
sionaries among themselves. In so doing I have stated some of 
the fundamental principles which should control in the relations 
between missionaries and Chinese, as well as among the members 
of the Chinese Church. However, there are iu this connection 
some truisms of democracy which we are likely to forget. The 
great advantage of democracy over despotism is that it gives a much 
larger proportion of the people an opportunity for self-develop¬ 
ment and therefore produces a nation which is better able to 
meet crises and unexpected situations. Such self-development 
is attained, however, only at the expense of a good deal of minor 
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and some major blundering. Democracy has been compared to 
a raft, which is slow but which cannot sink, while despotism 
has been compared to a swift liner which goes to the bottom if 
there is a collision or an explosion. The great lesson of 
democracy in working with the Chinese is that we must be 
infinitely patient with mistakes of all sorts because we and they 
learn largely by mistakes. I think it is a wholesome thing 
that each new generation of missionaries comes out with fresh 
trust and confidence in the Chinese, for there is a very regret¬ 
table tendency among many older missionaries to become weary 
of the mistakes of the immature and inexperienced Chinese 
Christians and to give them no opportunity for self-development. 
If a patronizing air is sometimes assumed toward the younger 
missionaries, such an attitude is surely one of the curses of 
mission work in the relations between foreigners and Chinese. 
What has been said above about education and socialization 
applies with even greater force in our relations with, the Chinese 
workers. They must be regarded as ^-workers. We must 
exercise the greatest care so as not to over-ride them with our 
disconcerting directness, and we must give them an opportunity 
to join in missionary councils in such a way that they will feel 
that they really share in the direction of the work. There are 
many difficulties in the actual working out of this principle, 
but it is one of the most important, and I believe that those 
missionary agencies which adopt most fully the principle of 
equal opportunity for service for all Christians, Chinese and 
foreign, are most successful. 

There is another question in connection with the relation 
between foreigners and Chinese which is of the greatest 
practical importance. To what extent can we, as Christians, 
believing in democracy, differentiate between classes in our 
mission work? This question must be met on every oriental 
mission field, and there will probably always be a rather sharp 
divergence of opinion about it. Our answer to this question 
will probably determine, also, our answer to the question, What 
shall we do about class distinctions within the Church? To 
take one of the commonest and most vexing questions. Can 
we expect an educated Chinese gentleman to become a member 
and have fellowship with a congregation consisting almost 
entirely of illiterate laborers? If not, ought we to encourage 
the organization of class churches? Such a program means that 
the churches for the lower classes cannot hope to be self- 
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supporting. It means also that the spirit of fraternity which 
characterized the primitive church and which constituted a 
great part of its dynamic will be lacking. It means the 
adoption of a policy which has never been successful. Never¬ 
theless the fact remains that probably never since the first 
centuries has there been a democratic church for any consider¬ 
able length of time in any place except the United States, and 
it was possible there only because social distinctions were not 
considered important. At present, however, at least in urban 
centers in America, we already have class churches, and the 
tendency to develop such churches is ever stronger. In other 
words, it is only rarely that an educated, cultured American 
belongs as an active, democratic member to a congregation 
consisting predominantly of illiterate laborers, especially if be 
lives in a city or in a sectiou of the country where social class 
distinctions are emphasized. If democracy is disappearing 
from American churches, can we hope to develop a democratic 
church in this country in which social status is of such tre¬ 
mendous importance? The question is a most practical and 
pressing one. In the actual situation in which we find ourselves, 
what are we to do about the doctrine of human brotherhood— 
which the Chinese in common with us Christians have so long 
held and so little practised? 

I confess that I am unable to give a satisfactory answer, 
but as a student of sociology I am convinced that social classes 
will remain an inevitable part of human society. Just as we 
have changed our belief in the equality of men to a belief that 
all men are entitled to equality of opportunity , so we must 
restate our theory of democracy in such a way as to recognize 
the fact that men do belong to different classes. Just as there 
is differentiation of function in the biological organism, so there 
is differentiation of function in society, and it is inevitable that 
men shall in their religious and social interests be more or less 
closely identified with the group with which they are identified 
in their daily occupations. In the early church there was 
developed a supreme interest which overwhelmed all other 
interests, namely, an intense mutual love and a vivid faith in 
the immediate second advent, and so the slave could be the 
bishop and his master the layman in the same congregation. 
To-day Christianity does not constitute that supreme interest 
in the life of the average western Christian. Can we hope to 
have it constitute such an interest in the lives of the Chinese 
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Christians? 1 hope for the time when Christianity shall so 
possess the world that it may be possible. It is said that in the 
trenches professor and peasant meet and fraternize on the basis 
of common manhood and a common cause, and both are greatly 
benefited in the process,—and men are predicting a recon¬ 
structed democracy as a result of the war. Be that as it may, I 
believe that there is to come in the immediate future a period 
of social reconstruction aualagous to the period of mechanical 
invention just past. 

However, most of us feel that even political democracy, 
which, in form at least, is easiest of all to realize, is still remote 
in China. Can we hope, then, in the immediate future, for a 
church in which social democracy shall prevail in the midst of 
a society in which social status is so absolutely fundamental? 
In such a hope, history is against us. Even in Rome the 
church became powerful only with the downfall of the Empire 
and its social structure. In mission fields where large results 
have been achieved, a low state of culture has prevailed and 
social classes have not been sharply differentiated, or else the 
Christian movement has gripped only the lower classes. I be¬ 
lieve history proves, however, that until the middle classes are 
largely influenced at least, little real progress is made in Chris¬ 
tianizing a nation. In view of all this, it seems to me that we 
most certainly cannot ignore class distinctions, and that we 
should probably recognize them more in the future than we 
have done in the past. Most especially I believe we should 
direct our most earnest efforts to the winning of the middle 
class. 


Some Effects of the Revolution on the 
Chinese Church 

$. I. WOODBRIDGE, Editor of The Chinese Christian Intelligencer 


It is not the province of the missionary to dabble in the 
latter, for experience has taught us that, sooner or later, he is 
bound to get his fingers severely burnt if he attempts to handle 
this very volatile thing—especially Oriental politics. It is his 
duty to know what is taking place in the secular world, for he 
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T is now about six years since the Chinese Revolution 
took place, quite enough time for one to observe the 
drift of Chinese thought both in religion and politics. 
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will have to deal with religious questions that are affected by 
and related to social and political practices and attitudes ; but 
he would far better leave the public discussion of politics 
severely alone ! For practical purposes a re-study of the 
Analects would be beneficial to the Chinese as well as to the 
foreigners who are seeking the welfare of the Chinese people. 
We make one quotation which should be impressed on every 
worker in China ; ^—“Ruminate 

on the past and then you will know the present; and be 
qualified to be a teacher.” 

In order to understand fully the present condition of China, 
social, political, and religious, it is necessary to “ ruminate on 
the past.” Within the narrow limits of a magazine article we 
can only sketch briefly what should be said at this time. 

STATUS OF THE MISSIONARY UNDER THE MANCHU REGIME- 

Trying by all the means in his power to find some point 
of contact; hated, suspicioned, ostracised ; accused of murder¬ 
ing children ; detested as worse than the offscouring of the 
earth. But he persevered and, in spite of difficulties which 
would daunt the business man, he succeeded in securing a foot¬ 
hold, in translating books, establishing churches, schools, 
hospitals, printing presses, and in persuading many to believe 
the eternal truths of the Gospel. 

UNDER THE PRESENT REGIME. 

Suspicion all gone, prejudice being rapidly removed, many 
self-seeking people after him for what they can get, money, 
foreign ways, the English language aud in many, many places 
a knowledge of God. The sons and daughters of the first 
Christians are grown up, and many are filling positions of 
honour and usefulness. There are in all the departments of 
our work half a million Chinese Christians and adherents. The 
Catholics who have been here three times as long, claim two 
million converts with 17,000 priests ! 

A prospect of unlimited possibilities. 

While the world outlook is dark in the extreme, the pros¬ 
pect for spiritual work in China is encouraging to the utmost. 
In fact it may be said that the year 1918 opens with the widest 
opportunities ever offered to the Christian Church. These 
opportunities challenge the effort of every well-wisher of the 
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Chinese people. Experiences in the past both varied and pain¬ 
ful, have taught us many valuable lessons. It is only the 
weakling who becomes restive under salutary, constructive 
criticism even if it be offered with “brutal frankness” born of 
prejudice or envy. In these un-halcyon days when every 
department of our work is sometimes scrutinized with devilish 
painstaking on the part of our enemies, it behooves us to 
remember that in spite of unintended mistakes, missionaries 
have done a wonderful work in China during these hundred 
years because God has been with them. 

THE FOUNDATIONS LAID. 

Every new missionary in China should study carefully the 
articles written for the Chinese Recorder since it was started 
fifty years ago. Few of these are out of date. Many of them 
were prepared by missionaries who were giants in intellect and 
Spartan in spirit. They were men of God, too, and walked with 
Him as Enoch did. The difficulties, dangers, and general 
experiences of missionary life are fully set forth in the pages of 
this thesaurus of information. It is pitiful indeed for a new¬ 
comer to struggle with vexatious questions that have been 
settled long ago by experienced men and women who perhaps 
knew better than he. There is no need to dasli our heads 
against imaginary stone walls that were broken down in the 
last generation. 

The foregoing statements are merely introductory but 
absolutely necessary to an adequate appreciation of the present 
situation. The Church at home will realize that her gifts 
should be doubled if her representatives abroad are to meet the 
requirements of the new order of things and adapt their methods 
to the changed conditions. 

A SPLENDID BODY OF CHINESE WORKERS. 

The Revolution has wrought a distinct change in the minds 
of the Chinese people. Untempered by Christian ideas of 
liberty, the thoughts of many have run riot and much confusion 
in the political world has resulted from mistaken definitions of 
democracy. Change does not necessarily spell reform : in many 
places China is worse off now than before the Revolution. 
Many are wondering whether China can right herself at all. 
But whatever happens we can be sure that our Christian 
Chinese are fairly well balanced. They understand that liberty 
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is obedience to constituted law; but we are glad to say they are 
tar more independent and decided than they were before 1911. 
Initiative and combination are somewhat lacking in the Chinese 
miud, but these necessary qualifications are being rapidly 
developed in our co-labourers, the Chinese pastors ; and it is a 
mistake to suppose that the spreading of the Gospel is at 
present confined solely to the efforts of the foreign mission¬ 
ary. The truth is free, and there are many places in China, 
seldom if ever visited by foreigners, where the people are 
enquiring about the true God. The word of the Lord has 
free course and is being glorified also in regions far removed 
from mission stations. 

THE SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Independence does not mean the ignoring of the mother 
church. In nearly every case where g jfc has prevailed, the 
Chinese acknowledge with love and gratitude the efforts of the 
foreign missionary. It is wrong even to hint that the Chinese 
and foreigners are at variance in the matter of handing over the 
government of the Chinese Church to the Chinese themselves. 
In the brief history of the Shantung Christian Church printed 
in the Intelligencer of December 5th, Mr. Yu Yiu-ren says, 
“The ability of the Chinese Church to support itself is what 
all Chinese desire to demonstrate,” and he proves that in some 
places this power is exhibited—notably in Tsinanfu where two 
Chinese gave $10,000 and three acres of ground to provide 
for a church. There are now at least half a dozen independent 
movements for preaching the Gospel in parts of China, widely 
separated, being carried on by Chinese Christians. That some 
of these movements are ill directed and premature may be 
true, but they indicate that among the Chinese Christians a 
new idea for self-government and self-propagation of the Church 
has been initiated ; proper combination will surely follow. The 
wise missionary will direct, not antagonize, these movements 
which indicate that the Chinese Church is alive. 

CHANGE IN LITERATURE. 

The Customs Service and the diplomats have accepted the 
Chinese language as it is. It would be pure presumption on the 
part of the Chinese if they should attempt to mend the English 
language by tinkering with its moods, tenses, and conjugations ; 
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it is just as objectionable to an educated Chinese for us to 
suggest that his own language needs “ mending.” The times 
now demand that Chinese Christian literature should be as 
refined and elegant as the literature of the Christian churches of 
Europe and America and the Buddhist literature of China. It 
is understood by many Chinese that the time has gone by when 
foreigners should slavishly translate western books, sentence by 
sentence, into the Chinese language. Enough of this has been 
done to last the Church for many years. Besides, the Chinese 
newspapers and magazines are doing this work, and there is 
much for us to accomplish in directing our Chinese co-labourers 
along these lines rather than suggesting what they should write 
about. We are in the midst of a battle, and it is not the time 
to write dissertations on the composition of gunpowder or the 
qualities of Bessemer steel! It is a time to point the gun and 
fire it straight into the midst of the forces of evil. This is not 
the time to shoot “at a venture,” but to aim directly at the 
special positions occupied now and for so long by the devil in 
the land of Sinim. The plain Gospel of salvation from sin 
must be preached but we must “ adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things.” Notwithstanding all that has been written 
by eminent authorities about the disintegration of the Chinese 
language, the educated Chinese themselves do not agree that 
this is the case. A visit to the large Chinese printing presses 
or to the great newspaper offices will convince the unbiassed 
foreigner that the “ best sellers ” are prepared along the old 
lines of Chinese history, folk lore, and tradition. Take the last 
and best “ Thesaurus of Phrase and Fable ”—the |[£ jg issued 
by the Commercial Press, Shanghai. It is filled with new 
inventions and new thoughts, and is the last word on “things 
Chinese.” But the book discovers no English name—we were 
obliged to translate into English what the book stands for— 
and the ideas are expressed in pure Chinese terms. Even 
Kanghsi’s spelling is retained ! 

DEMAND FOR A NEW VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 

The translations of the Bible made iu recent years have 
proved effective in many ways, but the time has now come 
when a new version should be made by the Chinese themselves. 
This is not suggested by way of criticism of the old versions. 
Generally speaking these contain the thought of the Testa¬ 
ments. But the thought is not “adorned” ; the Chinese 
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Bibles, however elegantly bound, are not acceptable to the 
Chinese Christian who lias any literary taste whatever. Any¬ 
one who reads well written articles in the Chinese religious 
press to-day will note that often, when a quotation from the 
Bible is required, the Chinese writer will change the characters 
in order to match the rest of his finished production. But we 
must remember that the earlier translations were made under 
extremely difficult conditions. In the first place, the Chinese 
translators were not as enthusiastic as they are to-day ; they 
were viewed with suspicion by their countrymen, and they were 
not always of the best literary type. Again, the readers of 
to-day are far different from those of the past. The Bible is 
now being carefully scrutinized by men and women of the highest 
class whoare eager to learn its truths. The style, beauty, pathos, 
and general literary excellence of our English Bible should 
also characterize our Chinese versions if we wish them to 
command the same respect ou the part of the Chinese that an 
English reader entertains for his own Bible. The foregoing 
will also apply to Chinese hymn books and all devotional 
literature. 


MODERN MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION. 

The Revolution has thrown together the people of many 
different provinces whose dialects are varied and diverse. It 
is difficult for these men and women to converse without 
writing the Chinese character. A great many Chinese 
Christians, widely separated by distance and speech, often 
meet together and are at a loss to find a medium of com¬ 
munication. We have observed that when politicians from 
the South speak in public in a place like Shanghai they 
generally use what is called ” Universal Mandarin.” It would 
be far better for the Chinese young men who have been abroad 
or who have come from distant provinces, to learn this form of 
speech and use it in their religious meetings. The railways 
and steamships are making such a language imperative; and it 
requires little experience to observe that Mandarin is rapidly 
spreading in all parts of China. We mean Mandarin as spelt 
by the great lexicographer Kanghsi and called generally §§. 
For we trust that the use of English by a few Chinese is only 
temporary. Every patriotic Chinese will desire to see one form 
of native speech as well as one form of writing, adopted by the 
people of his really great country. 
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A GENERALLY CHANGED ATTITUDE. 

Finally, a new attitude towards Christianity has been 
developed since the Revolution. Indifference has given way 
to interest, a great deal of which, we confess, is material. We 
live in a new atmosphere. Our Chinese brethren are helping 
us to solve many questions that have puzzled us. We are 
preaching the same Gospel, but we need new appliances and post- 
Revolution methods. It is not intended to do away with any 
of the appliances and methods we now possess and use but in 
addition to them we need to develop uewer ones on a large scale. 
And we believe the Church at home will sustain our Chinese 
workers and ourselves in the great “drive” to meet the new 
conditions *, and adequately equip us to carry on the glorious 
work of winning the Chinese to Jesus Christ. 


New Plans in Government Education 

FONG F. SEC 


However, in spite of these handicaps, there are signs of 
life and encouragement in government education. 

On the side of administration, the Ministry of Education 
has created educational bureaus in the provinces and is appoint¬ 
ing commissioners of education to all the provinces, with the 
view of centralising the control and carrying out further 
developments. 

The outstanding feature in Chinese education at present is 
the effort to introduce vocational education. There is a general 
feeling that we should relate our school work to life, and give 
every pupil some sort of preparation for his future career and 
that every child shall be taught a trade. This is in keeping 
with recent movements in the West. A number of prominent 
educators and public-spirited men not long ago started the 
Vocational Education Association of China, which has been 
recognized by the Government and supported by the leading 
meu of the country. The Association now employs Dr. Moulin 
Chiang, who is a Ph. D. of Teachers* College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, as its secretary. It publishes a monthly magazine giving 
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much information regarding industrial conditions of this coun¬ 
try. It is planning to open a vocational school in the near 
future. A site has been secured outside of the West Gate of 
Shanghai, and more than $ao,ooo have been contributed for 
the school. 

An endeavor is being made to get the Government to 
introduce a vocational course even in the primary schools, with 
special reference to local conditions. In cities such a course is 
to deal with commerce and industries, while in country districts 
it emphasizes agriculture and horticulture. 

The Government is also stressing physical education at 
present. Playgrounds are being opened in different centers, 
and the play life of the rising generation is receiving attention. 
Field and track sports and group games are coming more and 
more to the front in all classes of schools throughout the 
country. 

Another manifestation of the emphasis on physical education 
is the Boy Scout movement, which is becoming popular in this 
country. Shanghai, Wusih, Canton, Peking, and other cities 
are introducing the movement with enthusiasm. The Ministry 
of Communications has approved the proposal of President 
Tang Wen-chi of the Government Institute of Technology of 
Shanghai to make it compulsory for students under the second 
year grade of his middle school to join the Boy Scout 
movement. Similar practice is accorded to students of the 
preparatory school of Tsing Hua College, Peking. 

Physical education not only takes the tangible form of 
playgrounds and the Boy Scout movement, but there is a 
desire to know the principles underlying the various forms of 
amusement. 

The third conference of the Educational Association of 
China was held at Hangchow during October. Seventeen 
provinces and other educational districts were represented at 
the conference. The findings and petitions of the conference 
to the Ministry of Education include the following: To 
standardize the spoken language of the country and to extend 
the use of the new phonetic system of writing Chinese, so as to 
bring about the unification of our spoken language ; to establish 
universities in certain centers; to set apart certain government 
and public properties for a permanent fund for education ; to 
standardize scientific and technical terms ; to open a school on 
agriculture at Chahar; to extend female education ; and to 
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organize associations for investigating teaching materials. 
These petitions may be taken as an index pointing out the 
directions Government education will take during 1918. 

In view of the huge task before the Government to give 
the masses of this country the rudiments of a common educa¬ 
tion, the enumeration of these phases of development impresses 
one with the inadequacy of the measures being taken. But 
until the political situation settles down and the Government is 
better off financially, it is not likely that public education will 
receive anything like the attention it should. 


The New Demands on Christian Education 

in China 

JAMES E. WEBSTER 


daily needs of the people. Christian education relates 
particularly to the impact of Christianity on China through the 
teaching agency. The significance of this impact is not 
apparent in the influence of two or three leading institutions 
or of a few leading educators alone. The nature of the impact 
is determined by the character of the work done in the majority 
of Christian institutions. Progress comes through the few; 
actual results, good or bad, are, in the larger sense, determined 
by the majority. This perspective seems frequently to be 
absent from considerations of Christian education in China. 

The consideration of the subject before ns does not concern 
itself primarily with what a few institutions may be doing to 
meet these needs ; these may or may not be meeting the needs 
of the people and hence they may furnish illustrations of effective 
or ineffective educational method. Our perspective includes 
the whole aggregate of educational activity under Christian 
influence. Would that we might designate these activities as 
a system rather than an aggregation. The new demands which 
present conditions are bringing to the forefront are related to 
the whole range of Christian education. 

It must be apparent to the most confirmed traditionalists 
that the Chinese are entering upon a period of their develop¬ 
ment that is fraught with new and powerful forces. Just how 
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powerful these forces are here is apparent only to one who has 
carefully studied their influence in the development of Western 
civilization. These forces, material and spiritual, are directly 
related to the life-needs of the people and are primarily 
responsible for the new demands on Christian education. 

If Christian education depends on casual and general 
observation of these growing and changing needs, it will fall 
far short of adequate satisfaction of these demands. Deductive 
methods, based on pre-judgments, are not entirely useless but 
will prove insufficient. Successful response to these new 
demands will depend on a thorough scientific study of the 
underlying needs of the Chinese people. 

NKW DEMANDS ARISING OUT OF POLITICAL FORCES. 

Christian education began its work in China under a 
monarchical government. Even the most ardent republicans 
scarcely dreamed of the Chinese Republic as a possibility within 
two centuries. There are still those who assert that the 
establishment of the Republic is a mistake and doomed to 
failure. Among those missionary educators who were citizens 
of monarchic governments, there probably were few who ever 
thought of the possibility of a Chinese Republic, much less of 
the desirability of such a political change. 

Christian education has to continue its work under a 
government that is becoming more democratic. China moves 
slowly, like all other large bodies, but, if we may judge from 
previous stages in her political development, we may believe 
that they move permanently. The abortive attempts to restore 
the Manchu Dynasty or to establish a Chinese monarchy are 
not surprising when compared with the beginnings of western 
republics. Japanese influence may introduce some deterrent 
factors but it will probably quicken the national consciousness 
of the Chinese rather than delay its development. This is 
only one wave of the incoming tide of democracy which is 
essential to the development of the self-consciousness of the 
whole human race. 

The perpetuation of a social order, of which the monarch¬ 
ical government is one prominent feature, depends on class 
education. Autocracies believe in education for tbe main¬ 
tenance of a ruling class ; they do not believe in the education 
of the masses for a share in the government beyond that of 
unquestioning obedience. 
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The new trend toward democracy calls for education for 
leadership that is delegated, not divinely appointed or inher¬ 
ited with social rank. It calls for ideals of service instead of 
domination. It demands an education that fits for participation 
in the affairs of local and general government and for obedience 
to those laws which they have had a voice in making. It calls for 
an education that will develop a national self-consciousness 
consonant with larger internationalism. Christian education 
must develop a different kind of nationalism from that which 
has resulted in the present world-war. 

In meeting these demands, more depends on the material 
and methods used than on exhortation and moralizing. The 
material used cannot be determined by what was thought to be 
desirable in the former social order ; nor can it be determined 
by what has been used in the development of the western 
republics. The material must be such as will best adjust to 
the conditions of a progressive environment and must touch 
the immediate social needs. 

There are some factors in the present situation which 
partly account for this surprising development in China’s 
political history. It can be wholly understood only in the 
light of the fact that God is working out His Divine purpose 
for the development of the human race in mental and social 
processes that are only dimly conscious. Recent studies of the 
human mind and of methods of cultivating its powers have 
provided us with data which make it possible for Christian 
education to co-operate more intelligently than ever before 
with the Divine purpose. 

THE NEW DEMANDS ARISING OUT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
AND ECONOMIC FORCES. 

It is not possible to make a complete and arbitrary 
separation of the various new forces that are now working in 
China. They are mutually interactive. Industrial and 
economic forces are exerting an influence on the task of 
education which is more evident to the casual observer than is 
that of the political force. If Christian education is for a 
social class that is practically independent of industrial and 
economic conditions, including those climbers who are inspired 
chiefly by egoistic motives, it can afford to ignore these forces 
and go on with the classics and the pure sciences. If it is 
primarily for those people who heard Jesus gladly it must 
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adjust itself closely to these forces. It is now pretty generally 
recognized that education lias failed to make this adjustment 
in the West ; it is not doing any better iu China to-day. 

The emphasis which the Chinese Government is giving to 
vocational training in the “Popular Schools” is the natural 
and correct reaction to the present trend of national develop¬ 
ment. However, it may develop into a double system of 
schools, a system for the producers and a separate system for 
the consumers. Here is the chief danger of the extreme 
emphasis on vocational education. 

Christian education must learn from the industrial revolu¬ 
tions in Europe, Russia, and Japan and apply its observations 
to China now at the beginning of this tremendous movement. 
It is not enough simply to require students to pass examinations 
iu Wilson’s “State” or in text-books on economics and sociology, 
no matter how good these books may be. Christian education 
must go to the study ol these books fresh from a realization of 
the conditions existing now and likely to exist here in the 
next generation. In meeting this situation, it will also be 
necessary to save China from an industrial class education 
by preserving real cultural values. The introduction of a 
democratic, socialized system of education now will save China 
from many of the evils that have attended the industrial 
development of Western nations. 

An honest canvass of the material which Christian 
education is giving China to-day would probably indicate that 
most of it is intended to preserve the past and tide the 
beneficiaries of its system over the present. This is the 
smallest pari of the task of education. It has more to do 
even than to plan for the present generation ; its main task is 
to plan, with clear vision, for the future development and 
guide, not force, China in that process. Christian education 
should save China from those pitfalls of social development 
into which the West, through lack of precedent and experience, 
has very evidently fallen. 

This task will be accomplished by recognizing the emphasis 
of modern educational reform on the racial and individual 
beginnings and on the large place of the automatic and 
instiuctive psychic processes in an adequate system of education. 
To what extent has our present method and material been 
chosen on the basis of the peculiar racial and individual 
beginnings of the Chinese ? It can hardly be successfully 
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denied that it is based on the traditions of Western education. 
It deals almost entirely with the conscious mental processes 
and ignores the great mass of automatisms and instincts. 

THE NEW DEMANDS ARISING OUT OF THE MORAL AND 

RELIGIOUS FORCES. 

Western education is rapidly breaking down the moral 
sanctions that have preserved the solidarity and high ideals of 
the Chinese for many centuries. Christian education must 
stand ready to substitute the new moral sanctions essential to 
social control. This will not be done by passing examinations 
in text-books in ethics and leaving the pupils to blunder into an 
understanding of the relation of their studies to the conditions 
under which they live. Sending the students to these studies 
from the realization of some of their own problems does not 
mean that we undertake to solve their problems for them but 
that we guide them in the solution of their own problems. At 
present, much of our teaching fails to do either of these things. 

Christian education will not be Christian if it fails to give 
the latest and best in religious thought. The mass of new 
scientific truth that the Chinese are receiving must be success¬ 
fully related to religious truth. Science must not lose sight of 
the religious significance of its data ; religion must adjust itself 
adequately to truth which has come through scientific research. 
By making this adjustment frankly and courageously, Christian 
education can save China from a needless period of atheism and 
agnosticism. Christian education is the only hope for this 
successful adjustment. Perhaps this is the most important 
demand on Christian education, but it will not meet this 
demand by teaching Middle-Age interpretations of religious 
experience along with Twentieth Century Science. 

The real value of Christian education will be determined 
by the degree in which it facilitates the proper adjustment of 
the Chinese to their material and spiritual environment. This 
environment is not static but progressive. When the task is done 
for this generation, preparations must already be made for the 
adjustment to new conditions in the next generation. 
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R. C. BEEBE 


m HE war clouds of the present world conflict cast their 
dark shadows over the outlook for medical education in 
China as well as over other fair prospects that seemed 
to be opening to our eager gaze. Hope leads us to feel 
that these dark clouds only mean delay and that the future will 
yet be bright with the full fruition of the hopes that are now 
struggling for realization. 

There are thirteen medical schools, outside of government 
enterprises, of special interest to the missionary body. 


Six of these are conducted as union efforts. Four by 
individual missions. Two in union with the Chinese and one, 
the Peking School of the China Medical Board, as an individ¬ 
ual enterprise. The proposed school of the latter organization 
to be opened at Shanghai is not included in this number, but 
must be considered as a bright feature in the outlook. 

Strictly speaking the schools of the China Medical Board 
should be classed as union enterprises; their aims, the composi¬ 
tion of the Boards of Trustees involve all the advantages of a 
union effort and the advantages arising from their work will 
benefit the general missionary body alike. 

The present situation in all the schools is not what has 
been planned and is below the aims and purposes of all of them. 
The teaching staffs of all the union mission schools have been 
reduced in the last three years. The Union School at Mukden 
graduated twenty men this past year, being its first class to 
graduate. They had had five years of training, and their diplomas 
have the stamp of the Governor General of the province. The 
school has the promise of additional teachers as soon as the war 
is over and new anatomical and pathological buildings are to 
be constructed and equipped during 1918. The school has 
gained government recognition. No new students are to be 
admitted this coming year and candidates from middle schools 
are expected to spend a year in the Arts College for further 
preparation for the medical course. No difficulty^ is experi¬ 
enced in anatomical study through human dissection. 

The Peking Medical School for Women because of its 
reduced staff did not admit a new class this past autumn and 
the raised standard of admittance comes into effect in 1918. 
u In additiou to an accredited four year middle school course 
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candidates must have successfully completed work equivalent 
to that prescribed for the Freshman year in recognized col¬ 
leges.” Three additional teachers to their staff are already 
secured and a new anatomical and pathological laboratory is to 
be added to their plant during the coming year. They consider 
the outlook hopeful but recognize “the need for more money, 
more buildings, more equipment, and more teachers to do the 
work thoroughly.” 

The Union Medical School at Tsinan has a hundred and 
eighteen students from fourteen of the provinces in China and 
representing twelve different ecclesiastical organizations. The 
amalgamation of the Nanking and Hankow Schools with this 
institution, the coming of sixty-five students from the Peking 
school and the large financial grant made by the China Medical 
Board, has placed upon the management a very large responsi¬ 
bility and opportunity. This has resulted in increased buildings, 
equipment, and staff. The latter they hope to see further 
increased this coming year, and another Society, the United 
Lutheran, is to join in the work furnishing men for the teaching 
staff and means for the support of the school. 

The Medical Department of the West China Union Uni¬ 
versity because of insufficiency of staff did not admit a class 
this past autumn and they have only three classes : four men 
in the fourth year, four men in the third year, and nine in the 
second year. Three-fourths of these are Christians. The 
teaching staff at present consists of five medical men, besides 
the university teachers of science, chemistry, physics, and 
biology. This is soon to be augmented by another medical 
man who is returning from furlough. Their immediate ob¬ 
jective is fifteen medical men on their teaching staff which they 
expect to secure as soon as world conditions change for the 
better. The work is beiug done at present in temporary 
quarters, but they expect within a few months to be in a large 
college building and plans are under way for a special up-to- 
date building with every convenience and facility for medical 
teaching. They have been able to do human dissection for 
some three years without the slightest trouble, the govern¬ 
ment having sanctioned their efforts in this direction. The 
University has over a hundred acres for its site. The medical 
school has all west China for its field, the support of all the 
protestant missions in Szechwan and it is believed that their 
outlook Is full of hope and encouragement. 
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The Pennsylvania St. John’s Medical School received a 
new class this past autumn, and has fourteen students in the 
first year, all of whom had previously passed their sophomore 
year in college. 

It is intended to discontinue teaching when the school of 
the China Medical Board is ready to assume that work in 
Shanghai. The other students under instruction in a five years’ 
course are seven in the third year and seven in the fourth year. 
The faculty is composed of eight medical men, together with 
two medical graduates from St. John’s. Chemistry and physics 
are taught by professors in the University. Two additional 
medical men under appointment are detained at home on account 
of the war. 

After the meeting of the China Medical Missionary As¬ 
sociation in Canton last winter the Foochow Medical College 
took into consideration the question as to whether they should 
close as a school, and it was decided to continue. The Church 
Missionary Society by its Home Committee supported the plan 
and promised additional teachers as soon as conditions will 
permit. Since then two of their staff have been called to the 
front. The place of one was taken by a Chinese medical man 
educated in the United States. The course requires five years. 
There are but four classes and it is not intended to admit a 
class this coming year. 

Additional property has been secured this past year 
and plans made to make the school a department of the 
Fukien University. There are three societies interested—the 
Church Missionary Society, the American Board of Com¬ 
missioners for Foreign Missions, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. 

The school at Hangchow under the Church Missionary 
Society and the two at Soochow, the one for women under the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, South, and the one for men 
under the Presbyterian South, and the Hackett Medical School 
for Women at Canton, are doing as good work as is possible 
under the circumstances. 

The school for women at Soochow is making an effort to 
secure the co-operation of other societies and remove the school 
to Shanghai, becoming an efficient, well equipped, and up-to- 
date institution. The project has been in the hands of a com¬ 
mittee at home representing a number of the larger denomina¬ 
tions and it is not yet known what will be done, but a decided 
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forward move our the most efficient lines is expected by those 
connected with the school here, 

Five students will be graduated at the close of the present 
school year and no new classes will be taken in unless the 
larger plans for a union school mature. 

The Hackett Medical School for Women in Canton was 
founded by Dr. Mary Fulton and its first graduates sent out in 
1903. At the close of 1916 ninety-six were numbered among 
its graduates. This school is fortunate in that while it is 
under the auspices of one denomination, it enjoys a large degree 
of co-operation from other bodies. There are sixteen instructors 
on its faculty with eight graduated Chinese physiciaus. A 
four years’ course is required but after 1919 one year of intern¬ 
ship in an approved hospital will be required before graduation. 

The Medical School at Hangchow will graduate a class 
of fifty in January and will receive no more classes until after 
the close of the war when it is expected to re-open with 
enlarged staff and increased equipment. Medical teaching has 
been conducted here for the past thirty years and over a 
hundred men have been graduated in medicine and are engaged 
in practice throughout China. The Mid-China Medical Con¬ 
ference of the Church Missionary Society passed the following 
resolution :—“That the conference wishes again to express its 
conviction that the Medical Training College be properly 
housed, equipped, and staffed, and that the work of the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation for a few high class colleges at different 
centres does not alter this conviction inasmuch as the call and 
opportunity in Chekiang to provide medical missionaries and 
ordinary practitioners trained under Christian influence must be 
responded to.” 

The schools co-operating with the Chinese are the “Yale 
in China” at Changsha and the “ Kang Yee” at Canton. 
Both of these have the hearty support of the Chinese and 
are in prosperous condition with a very hopeful outlook for 
the future. 

Two important events occurred this past fall in connection 
with the Peking Union Medical School of the China Medical 
Board (Rockefeller Foundation)—the opening of the pre¬ 
medical school and the laying of the corner stone of the first 
building of this institution. Eight students are pursuing the 
pre-inedical course and the medical course proper is to open in 
1919. The school to be opened at Shanghai will probably be 


ground floor plan, bat,dvvin SCHOOL for girls, nanchang, kiangsi (See Missionary News). 
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deferred until after the war. The opportunities these two 
schools will bring to students in China, the help and uplift to 
the whole medical profession in this country, as well as the 
incalculable benefits to this people of China for years to come, 
give a most gratifying outlook for which we must all rejoice. 


The New Demands of Christian Work 
for Chinese Women 

LUELLA MINER 

T " 1 ™' "jHE demand is not vocal, but it is no less real. The “new 
occasions” which create “new duties” are ours to-day. 
_J Disintegrating forces are at work, setting free from old 
time connections, and while society is in a state of flux, 
before new binding combinations are made and new customs 
fixed, is our opportunity to draw much into the circle of our 
influence. That which answered in a way to satisfy women 
once has lost its value to a large extent, and while they are 
looking for substitutes is our time to show the values which 
enrich our own lives. In one aspect, 1918 offers less eager 
subjects for our influence than 1912, in another aspect our 
chances for helping are greater, for these five years have shown 
to many a woman that what she hoped to gain has escaped her 
grasp, and that often what she has seized has proved ashes to 
the taste. 

“being a friend” opportunities. 

There is no other work which takes so much time and 
heart as this. One can preach a sermon to hundreds in one 
half hour, then run away. He who would bring one soul to 
realize that he knows “all things” about her, and has a gift for 
her, must think hard and talk thoughtfully, inspired by a 
sympathy that forgets weariness. It is comparatively easy now 
to have intercourse with all classes, high and low, especially 
with the wealthy and leisure class whose doors were ouce closed 
to ns. It is too easy for this contact to result in mere formal 
acquaintance, too superficial to touch the deep springs of life 
and influence character. For friend-winning that is soul-winning 
we must have the science and art of love, and give the Spirit- 
Teacher time to lead us. And this winning must be by stages, 
first winning to oneself, for the Divine love must ever pass 
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through a human transmitter. Let us not be content to stop 
with winning them to the higher things of the intellect and of 
beautiful, healthful, earthly living, but let us be willing to use 
these as a step in the long process. 

“Being a friend’’ to a Chinese woman means becoming 
familiar with her psychology, with her environment, with her 
past ideals and her new aspirations. It means guarding her 
agaiust the license that masks as “new liberty.” It means 
helping her to build impregnable spirit walls to take the place 
of the brick walls which in too many large cities have been 
torn down prematurely, and leading her to understand that in 
Western lands during centuries gradually attained liberty and 
independence have been paralleled by the rising wall of social 
conventions which have made such freedom safe. 

The inviting of little groups to informal afternoon talks 
over the teacups affords opportunity for passing on useful knowl¬ 
edge and forming friendships, but this is only an introduction 
to the real thing. That means going yourself to the homes of 
your friends, and making them free to come, one by one, for 
an hour’s talk which will give an opportunity for the true 
leaven to work. In Peking and many other large cities friend¬ 
ship work is limited only because there are seven days in a 
week and twenty-four hours in a day, and because most mission 
workers are burdened with what seems absolutely essential 
routine work. 


DOING THINGS TOGETHER. 

A few years ago, in Peking, there was a great desire among 
educated, non-Christian women to do something to help their 
country, to uplift society and promote social reforms. The im¬ 
pulse does not seem so strong now, for social gaiety and attend¬ 
ing places of amusement absorb much time and energy. Still, 
under wise leaders, or better, with inspiring co-laborers, they 
could be won to many lines of social service, such as the Anti- 
Cigarette League, Red Cross work, street and home sanitation 
in their own neighborhoods, and other inodes of service suited 
to local conditions. There is nothing like working together to 
promote real fellowship, and sometimes in doing this work the 
non-Christian woman will see that her Christian associate is 
actuated by a motive and inspired by a hope and sustained by a 
strength which enables her to persevere and succeed when the 
non-Christiau alone would fall by the way. One of the leading 
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Christians in Peking, for many years principal of one of the 
largest schools for girls in the city, attributes her turning to 
Christianity a few years ago to catching the spirit which an¬ 
imated missionaries in social service. 

LECTURES FOR WOMEN. 

These are not the novelty they once were and iti cities 
where the Y. M. C. A. or entertainment companies have 
provided moving pictures or other lively exhibitions, it is no 
longer easy to attract large companies for lectures. But written 
or personal invitations will bring your friendship groups, also 
those to whom they pass on the invitation, and if the talks ou 
hygiene, care of children, moral reforms, what women in 
Western lands are doing, the meaning of the great world war, 
and other topics give them what can be really carried out in action 
or passed on to men of influence in their families, they will feel 
it worth while to continue coming. When lecture work fails, is 
it not often because we do not make the women see where they 
can make any use of their material, or because we continue year 
after year on the same round of topics, until we lose those who 
have been longest with us, the very ones whom we ought first 
to bring into the kingdom? 

This same group should be invited to attend talks on 
religion given in the same room where the lectures are given. 
There the simple, beautiful gospel truths should be set before 
them. But in inviting them it should always be made plain 
that this time the subject is to be religion. 

STUDY GROUPS. 

The teachers in non-mission schools are often eager for in¬ 
struction in English, music, mathematics, or some other subject 
which they are teaching. If they can be drawn to the mission 
for this instruction it may be made the means of establishing a 
permanent connection, and they may be willing soon to join 
classes for Bible study and attend church services. 

BIBLE STUDY. 

Sometimes women who are not yet ready to come to Sun¬ 
day school or other meetings in the church can be gathered 
once a week or twice a mouth for Bible study. In cities where 
the Eddy meetings are held, though there are to be no general 
meetings for women at the same time, we should seize the 
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opportunity when the subject of religion is before the public to 
try to reach the women students and the women connected with 
the families of the men who are brought in by that campaign. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK. 

It is not only the educated or leisure classes who make 
demands upon us. With our limited time and capital, what 
can we do to help raise the standard of living, and provide 
employment for those on the verge of starvation at our very 
door? Experience shows that if workrooms can be furnished 
free of rent and careful supervision given such work can be self- 
supporting, but not profitable if the women are paid a living 
wage, or a reasonable price for piece work. And the Christian 
spirit of helpfulness shines as brightly in work like this as in 
hospital work, while the opportunity for instructing the women 
in hygiene and household economics, and telling the gospel 
story, is second to none. 

EVANGELISTIC WORK. 

This hardly needs treating separately, for the six forms of 
work already mentioned are simply John the Baptist’s, preparing 
the way for the evangel. If they do not bring women to 
Christ, let us abandon these methods and give all of our time 
either to the direct work of preaching or to training Chinese 
for it. 

However, there are new opportunities for the direct telling 
of the old, old story which should be mentioned, namely in 
annual temple fairs and in street chapels on certain days in the 
month when there are fairs or markets in the neighborhood ox 
special worship in the temples. For the great fairs, tents or 
mat rooms seated with benches and with walls hung with Bible 
pictures will attract women and children if located near the 
temples, and in Peking it is not difficult to get the consent of 
the authorities for erecting such places. Here students in our 
Bible Training Schools and schools for girls will find practice 
in laboratory work—the most important element in their train¬ 
ing for doing their part in bringing China to Christ. 

TRAINING CHINESE WORKERS. 

For all work indicated above we should traiu Chinese 
workers, for missionaries can hardly touch even the edges of the 
great opportunity. The old type of Bible Training School will 
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not give us all of the workers needed, as for all of the lines of 
work except possibly the last two, women should have a middle 
school education before taking the specialized training needed. 
In connection with our women’s colleges and higher normal 
schools should we not train women for this social work and for 
this special kind of Bible teaching and religious propaganda? 
Every year the writer receives letters from various parts of 
China asking whether workers of this type can be supplied. 

Change may mean growth or retrogression. It gives a 
chance for new ideals to beckon to new attainments; it sometimes 
results in slipping off from the foundations which have steadied 
life and character. We have come into China for such a time 
as this. Let us see that the new ideals are gleaming on the 
path, and that a firm footing may still be found—the one 
Foundation. 


Some Phases of the Association Program for 1918 

CHAS. W. HARVEY 

TpjJHE outlook for 1918 in most phases of Young Men’s 
I Christian Association work is very hopeful. We do 
uot contemplate during the year expansion in the 
number of Associations or in material equipment. 
The two outstanding phases of work on which chief emphasis 
will be placed are training and evangelism. In this period we 
consider it essential to stress the preparation of Chinese leader¬ 
ship and the Association’s fundamental task of producing 
Christian character. 

An important feature of the year’s program will be the 
training of secretaries and physical directors for Association 
work. The Association Movement has from the beginning 
been definitely committed to the policy of Chinese leadership 
in every department of the work at the earliest possible date. 
This policy makes it necessary to give special attention to 
training and developing such leaders. The Associations have 
necessarily looked to Christian and government schools in 
China and abroad as the sources from which young men with 
the necessary general educational qualifications are to be 
recruited. The government schools in recent years are provid¬ 
ing quite a few of the best student secretaries for the move¬ 
ment. 
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Up to very recently the technical training required in the 
secretaryship has been secured almost wholly through experi¬ 
ence in local Associations under qualified secretaries. The 
largest percentage of the present staff has been trained in this 
way. The increased demand for secretaries and the higher 
qualifications required for the more highly developed work 
made it necessary two years ago for the National Committee to 
organize a Secretarial Training Department to provide more 
adequate technical training. Beginning this year, advanced 
training will be started along two lines. 

On January 16th “A School for Physical Education” 
will be opened in Shanghai under the direction of the National 
Committee. This school will provide a thorough standardized 
course in the theory and practice of physical education with 
special attention to its particular application to the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. For the present at 
least, the school will probably be able to provide only for the 
training of men for the Associations. Each student must be 
definitely related to a local Association or a department of the 
National Committee for whom he is to be trained. The 
practice work will be done in connection with the Shanghai 
Association. A special faculty of well-trained, experienced 
physical directors will have charge of the instruction. The 
complete course covers four years. Those completing the 
course iu a satisfactory manner will be given diplomas and the 
title of Director of Physical Education. A two years course 
will also be provided leading to the title of Instructor in 
Physical Training. 

A new feature in secretarial training to be introduced this 
year will be a Summer Training Institute covering a consider¬ 
able period. This institute will be devoted entirely to provid¬ 
ing the technical instruction necessary for the work of the 
secretaryship and is intended to supplement the practical ex¬ 
perience and training secured in the local Associations during 
the remainder of the year. It will be open only to secretaries 
in the service of the Associations. The Training Department 
believes that apprenticeship in Association service is one of the 
essentials of training and will continue to utilize this phase. 

A feature which will be emphasized and enlarged this 
year is the fellowships for training abroad. The National 
Committee has two annual fellowships for a year’s special 
training abroad, one of the conditions being that the secretary 
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must have had five or more years’ satisfactory Association 
experience in China. A few other private fellowships are 
available on special terms. These fellowships are not intended 
to provide general education but advanced technical training 
and experience for men who have been tried and proved in the 
work in China. 

An encouraging fact is the increased number of Chinese 
secretaries in comparison with those from abroad. The present 
Chinese staff numbers 147 as compared with 74 from abroad. 
Even more encouraging are the increased responsibilities borne 
by the Chinese staff among whom are found the General 
Secretary of the National Committee and of the Shanghai 
Association. 

Another phase of the year’s program will be special con¬ 
ferences conducted by the City Department of the National 
Committee for the more efficient training of members of the 
Boards of Directors and Committeemen of local Associations. 
Since first authority and responsibility of the National Com¬ 
mittee and each local Association is entirely in the hands of 
Chinese leaders, the National Committee believes it highly 
important that lay leaders as well as secretaries he as fully 
prepared as possible for such responsibilities. Preparation here¬ 
tofore has been largely acquired through experience under 
trained secretaries. A series of training conferences is planned 
for this year in different cities where members of boards and 
committeemen may supplement tbeir experience through tech¬ 
nical instruction. A cause for real gratitude has been the 
wise, careful, able, and conscientious volunteer service rendered 
by large numbers of busy Chinese laymen in the various As¬ 
sociation activities. Such service alone has made possible the 
development and fruitage of the movement. 

Association leaders believe the situation at present is 
peculiarly ripe for personal and public evangelism especially 
among students and other classes of young men. Over 14,000 
associate or non-Christian members are enrolled in the City 
Associations. These have shown their interest by allying 
themselves in this way with a Christian movement and thus 
present a special field for evangelistic effort. Large numbers 
of these men are now enlisted iu Bible classes and in this and 
other ways are being brought into direct contact with Chris¬ 
tian teaching and Christian lives. The Associations feel a 
special responsibility to bring the men of this group so far as 
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possible into the Christian life and service and relationship 
with the church. In this task we need and covet the closest 
co-operation with the churches. In one city the entire associate 
membership has been divided and allotted to the different 
churches as a field in which they may co-operate in bringing 
about these results. 

Much attention has been and will continue to be given to 
co-operation with the movement for personal evangelism led 
by the Rev. Frank Buchman and the party of workers as¬ 
sociated with him. The response indicates the deep need for 
emphasis on this type of work. The results in one city were 
summarized by a member of the local committee as follows : 
“The complacency among Christians in the pre.senee of ripe 
and rotting grain has given way to a new attitude of humble 
and contrite recognition of the weakness and sins of Christians 
themselves and an eagerness to evangelize. Personal work 
and Bible study groups have sprung up in this new at¬ 
mosphere.’' 

The Associations are co-operating fully in preparations for 
the Evangelistic Movement from February to May under the 
leadership of Dr. George Sherwood Eddy. The National 
Committee has appointed a representative committee which 
has direct charge of the schedules of both these leaders. The 
responsibility lor the arrangements in each city rests with local 
committees representing the churches. These committees in 
most places plan to concentrate on leading into the Christian 
life those large groups of men already in contact with Christian 
teaching. The local Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
each of these cities are co-operating, especially with reference 
to the non-Christian young men in their membership and con¬ 
stituency. With united effort and prayer there is every reason 
to expect large results. 

The Publication Department of the National Committee 
in view of the present opportunity will give special attention 
this year to the preparation of additional literature for use in 
evangelism. A series of leaflets on personal evangelism will 
be prepared to meet the need in this phase of work. 

The Student Volunteer Movement for the Ministry has 
reason to expect more fruitful service than heretofore. Through 
the generous action of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
Mr. S. J. Mills has been allocated to this work for the greater 
part of the year to give special attention to the better organiza- 
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tion and training of the Volunteer Bands. Pastor Ding L,i 
Mei will continue as a secretary of the Movement, placing his 
chief emphasis on evangelism and the use and training of 
student volunteers in practical evangelistic work. By these 
two methods it is believed that a much larger percentage of 
the volunteers will be conserved for the ministry and at the 
same time more effectively used and trained in Christian 
service. 

The chief note in every department of the Associations as 
they enter the new year is evangelism. This we believe to be 
the fundamental task of the year. 


Sunday Amusements 

Rev. FLEMING JAMES, PH. D. 


Sunday !” 

Does that sound unfamiliar to some of us ? At any rate, 
it was a kind of dialogue common enough in the days when we 
were younger, and is still to be heard now and then. It was 
occasioned by the revolt of pleasure-loving childhood against a 
parental rule which forbade on Sunday certain amusements 
permitted on week days. 

We look back, I suppose, with a sort of wonder at the 
absolute sureness with which our fathers and mothers made 
such rules. They could tell us unhesitatingly just what was 
right, and what wrong, to do on Sunday. They had it all 
charted out dow . to the most delicate distinctions. As for 
ourselves to-day, we enjoy no such clear light. Is it not the 
case, be one a parent or citizen or unattached individual, that 
he has given up these ideas about Sunday amusements on many 
points, and yet does not know how far he ought to proceed in 
this giving up ? He is drawn iu two directions. He feels it 
his duty to be liberal, and at the same time to be conservative. 
Meanwhile, he must go on deciding Sunday after Sunday, for 
himself and for his children ; and occasionally the question 
faces him of deciding for the community. It is hard to make 
choice when one is without a definite principle to guide him ; 
and that principle is what we lack. Am I wrong ? 


M 


OTHER, may I go over to the Smiths’? 

“ No, dear. Do you forget what day it is?” 

11 Oh, bother! I wish there wasn’t such a tiling as 
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Can we now find some truth or truths that will—I say not, 
solve it, but—throw light upon it? I think we can ; and I am 
going to try to set them forth as I see them. I do not offer 
them in any spirit of over-confidence. The main thing is that 
we should not simply drift along in this matter, but endeavor to 
come to a thought-out conviction on which to act. For, as I 
shall say again presently, whether Sunday shall be the “Lord’s 
Day” or a mere holiday, depends upon Christians, and 
Christians alone. 

Now, then, for our principles: 

1. The Christian Sunday exists for the same purpose as 
the Jewish Sabbath. We have taken over that institution in 
its essential features. All the differences we may point out 
should not obscure the fact of fundamental identity. Very 
well, what is the principle on which the Sabbath is based? 

2. It is desigued to meet men’s needs, and not to be a 
burden to him. That we have on the authority of the Master 
Himself: the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath. The first question we ought to ask, therefore, when 
we are considering what Sunday ought to be like is, What does 
man need? We have not to do, you see, with arbitrary enact¬ 
ments but with the natural law of the universe. A certain 
kind of Sunday is, in the constitution of things, beneficial and 
necessary for man. What you think about it, or what I think 
about it, or even what the Church thinks about it, is not what 
concerns us ultimately. Our quest is, humbly and inquiringly 
to search for the facts. That is the habit of medical science. 
It inquires, What shall mankind do to increase its health? Let 
the Christian here follow its method and ask, How shall the 
race so use Sunday as to live more fully ? 

3. The'Christian Sunday must give time for worship and 
for rest. The question is answered in the Fourth Command¬ 
ment: Worship , Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath 
day. And Rest } In it thou shalt do no manner of work. These 
must both be present to make up the normal Sunday. 

4. Plainly, amusements enter in under the heading of 
rest. The cessation from work was not to be mere idleness. 
Nor was the time thus set aside to be employed entirely in 
religious devotions. On the contrary we find the Jews making 
of the Sabbath a festal season, a golden pause in life’s grimy 
round of toil when one could have leisure to be glad. It was a 
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day for happy social intercourse, when family and friends 
might gather about the dinner table and partake of a meal that 
the poorest home tried to provide bountifully. Anyone who has 
read Mr, Zangwill’s “Children of the Ghetto” has seen in the 
picture there so charmingly painted how sweet a light broods 
over the orthodox SHabbos. So in the Christian Church the 
Lord’s Day has been a recurring Feast of the Resurrection, a 
veritable “day of rest and gladness, most beautiful, most 
bright.” That is, in most periods ; although the Puritans have 
the credit of turning it into a day of clouds and darkness, some 
of which obscuration still remains in the religious mind. 
Mind you, I do not say that much of what we allow in the way 
of Sunday amusement would have been tolerated by either Jew 
or early Christian. I only point out that the spirit of Sabbath 
and Sunday alike was joyous, and the rest aimed at was real 
recreation, the building up anew of soul and body by pleasure 
as well as by worship. In itself, enjoyment is a true element 
of Sunday observance. 

5. If that be so, then enjoyment—amusement, recreation, 
let us be bold to say—must be injected into Sunday in a 
certain proportion and quality. The only question will be : 

How much and of what kind ? 

In trying to answer let us consider three aspects: 

(1) The amusements of the community. As citizens what 
are we going to do about these? This problem presents itself 
iu a negative and in a positive way. 

Negatively, are we by Blue Laws to prohibit Sunday base¬ 
ball, football, and many other amusements of the people ? We 
have just such legislation now on the statute books of New 
Jersey, although it is not enforced in most places. What 
should be the Christian’s stand on its enforcement ? Or should 
he work for its repeal ? 

Now, these blue laws deal only with the kind } not with the 
amount of amusement permitted ; and they say flatly that certain 
sorts are not to be indulged in at all. Is our duty simply to go 
over the law carefully and see if it has selected proper enjoy¬ 
ments to forbid? If we disapprove of baseball on Sunday, 
are we to uphold the law on that point ? Is that all ? 

Certainly not. For the further question at once comes in, 
Have we the right to dictate to the community in its choice? 
Of course, certain amusements like shooting crap are unlawful 
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in themselves, and they would be rightly ruled out every day, 
Sunday included. Again, other recreations, like the theatre, 
make employes work ; and it might be our duty to ensure the 
Sunday rest of these toilers by closing the theaters on Sunday. 
But where a sport like baseball is wholesome, and not work¬ 
exacting, is it for us to decide whether others play it or watch 
it on Sunday ? To be sure, a ball game going on next to a 
church at service time would be an injury to the religious 
interests of the community, and might fairly be forbidden ; nor 
in general ought church or Sunday school to be interfered with 
by the recreations of people who do not care about worshipping 
God. But when the claims of this more serious Sunday occupa¬ 
tion have been honestly met, then to my mind the public should 
be left free to select for itself what amusements it will seek. 

Moreover, what is the actual effect of prohibiting baseball 
and kindred sports ? By doing so is the proper observance of 
Sunday (as we view it) accomplished, or are people merely 
turned from athletics to corner loafing, parading the streets, 
with ail that means, and the more stealthy delights of a really 
injurious nature ? 

If, then, the question be negatively put: What Sunday 
enjoyments are we going to allow the community to have ? I 
should answer, All that are not in themselves hurtful, that do 
not cause others to work, nor interrupt seriously the religious 
observance of the day. 

But that will not take us very far. The Christian ought 
to do much more than merely allow or forbid . He should aim 
to provide the community with amusements on Sunday. 
Christianity gave this holiday to society, and it has respon¬ 
sibilities for its right use by society. We dare not say: 
“Here’s your Sunday; take it and don’t bother me with it 
any further.” 

No, the Christian should think out an ideal community 
Sunday and try to furnish the public with the opportunity of 
spending it in the ideal way. He cannot compel compliance, 
but he can render it at least possible. Hitherto we have tended 
to one-sidedness in the performance of this obligation. We 
have opened our churches and our Sunday schools, saying : 
“Come and worship, come and learn.” But after church we 
have sent them away to shift for themselves. 

The moment we begin to map out an ideal Sunday we 
find that certain large tracts cannot be filled in with worship, 
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but must rightly be open for recreation, rest, etc. Suppose we 
offer absolutely nothing for these tracts, how will they be used ? 
Some people, of course, will be able to amuse themselves profit¬ 
ably, but many will fritter away the day in aimless fashion, if not 
worse, through sheer lack of anything to do. For the fact is 
that many have no inuer resources; they depend on others for 
their recreation. Ought not the Christian, therefore, to furnish 
organized pleasure of the wholesome sort to the neighborhood ? 
Games of strength and skill should be encouraged. Boys and 
girls should be taken out of doors on hikes and explorations. 
Playgrounds should be open. It might even be well to cause a 
few to work on Sunday for the higher enjoyment of the many, 
in giving concerts, and good public entertainments, in keeping 
open museums and libraries. We may finally perceive a 
positive Christian obligation to help in making Sunday, so far 
as in us lies, a healthily happy day for the community, as 
well as a religious day. 

Pass now to 

(2) The amusements of our own children . Here obviously 
we have the right and the duty to go further than with the 
community at large. They are under our guidance. God and 
society have put them there. We must make their Sunday. 
How are we going to do it? 

I should say, to begin with, that here also we should map 
out the day ideally, providing the whole of it for them, not a 
part merely. Worship and rest will be the elements, to be 
blended in due proportion. The reason the old-fashioned 
Sunday was sometimes distasteful was faulty mapping out, too 
much church and Sunday school, too little amusement; and 
what amusement there was, of a kind that did not really amuse. 

Worship and rest—with worship always first. Never 
should there be in the child’s mind the slightest doubt that 
Sunday is before anything else the Lord’s Day, to be kept holy 
in a special way. But what of recreation? 

How much in proportion should it occupy? I should say, 
practically all but the hour and a half given to church and 
Sunday school, plus what is necessary tor any family devotions 
and for preparation of the Sunday school lesson—unless that 
has been prepared before. 

But of wliat kind should be his amusements? On some 
almost all of us would agree at once. But are there not others 
which should be discouraged or actually forbidden? The 
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question is, which? There is tennis, golf, skating, bicycle 
riding, baseball, football, dancing, card-games, teas, parties, 
the theater. The very mention of these is enough to remind 
us what different ideas of lawful and unlawful prevail in 
Christian homes. What shall be our principle of choice? 

It seems to me that in this matter of Sunday recreation for 
our children certain things should be aimed at: 

(a) The day should be made different . The week-day 
round ought to be broken in upon in amusements as well as 
work. But the difference should he pleasant. Let it involve 
effort. Any change does that. Let it necessitate a sort of 
wrench, a dragging the child out of the regular rut of play. 
Only let it not mean less actual enjoyment; rather more, if 
possible. A subtle atmosphere of festivity should be cultivated. 
Perhaps that is why we rightly insist on dressing up on Sundays. 

(b ) Good reading should be encouraged ; not of the ultra- 
pious variety, but real books that delight and instruct, including 
the novels that used to be forbidden on bygone Sabbaths. Nor 
need we confine the children to literature. All the cultural, 
life-enriching enjoyments of art and music and nature study 
have their rightful place in the recreation part of the Lord’s Day. 

(. c) It should be a home day , in which parents see some¬ 
thing of their children, read to them, walk with them, play 
with them, get to know them. A family of my acquaintance 
has for years kept Sunday night sacred to reading aloud 
together, with the happiest results. 

(d) It should be a day of social intercourse on its informal, 
kindly, natural side. LeL the week suffice for what is artificial 
and worldly ; on Sunday let 11s have something better. To this 
end large groups ought probably to be avoided, and anything 
like social functions. Personally I regret to see the Lord’s Day 
invaded by teas, card-parties, dancing, formal dinners, however 
right these may be from Monday to Saturday ; but friendly 
visiting and the spontaneous flowing together of little companies 
are among its precious and lawful delights. 

So much for the amusements of our children. Consider 
lastly 

(3) Our own. Here our right and responsibility to decide 
is absolute, subject to the general interests of the community, 
We may, if we will, ask much more of ourselves than we may 
ask of others, even our own children. In this matter also we 
ought to think out our ideal of Sunday as a whole. Of the two 
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elements, worship and recreation, how much and what kind of 
recreation shall we allow? 

(#) How much ? Now, for most of us does the danger not 
lie in the direction of too much rather than of too little ? 
Sunday might well show a higher proportion of religious 
devotion and of service to others than many of us give. Let us 
bear that fact in mind in planning for it. 

(b) What kind ? On this point we need not be strictly 
reasonable, for it is, as I say, our own affair. We can respect 
our inarticulate feelings, we can err on the side of conservatism 
if we will. To be old-fashioned in self-discipline is beneficial 
to the community, where the enforcement of the same scruples 
on others is tyranny. In fact, the world requires a certain 
number of people who cling to instinctive and traditional self¬ 
restrictions. 

One thing surely the Christian ought to realize. It is he, 
and not society in general, that is making Sunday the Lord’s 
Day instead of a secular holiday. When the Christian religion 
came into the world no one save Christians cared anything about 
the Lord’s Day ; but because these Christians persisted in 
observing it the world by and by took it over. The world did 
not make it, nor can the world unmake it. To-day, as at the 
beginning, it stands or falls with the observance ofthe Christian , 
of you and me. Therefore you and I, Christians, must be 
different from the world in this as in all else. For, as the Master 
said, we are the salt of the earth. Let us lose not our savor. 

As to what amusements we ought to choose, lean add little 
to my suggestions regarding the children’s pleasures on the 
Lord’s Day. Certainly that Sunday is not perfectly spent which 
does not record some happy exercise iu the way of deepening 
our affections, fostering our friendships, gratifying our aesthetic 
nature, nourishing our intelligence, adding to our knowledge, 
and building up our bodily vigor, making us truer men, more 
fully sons of God. Realize how important not alone to self but 
to the future of the Kingdom of heaven is the choice ! 

Christian, the institution of Sunday is in your hand. Its 
character depends on you. 
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Social Service 


Lines of Social Approach 


quickening and social awakening. 

1. A disarming of those wlio, deeming the solution of the 
problem of uplifting China is evangelistic effort alone, discredit 
and oppose the practical application of Christ's teachings to 
Chinese society. This can be done in two ways: 

(a) By emphasizing the fact that true social service lies in 
an honest and sincere doing of one’s best in the everyday tasks, 
and 

(b) By not going to the extreme, in the effort to develop 
social service ideals, of neglecting the evangelistic aspects of 
the task of salvation. 

Salvation is a two-fold process: first, a recognition of 
ideals, which is personal—evangelism ; second, an attempt to 
attain aud realize those ideals through practical effort, which 
is social—social service. The two are mutually causative. 
“Evangelism” of the missionary aud “socialization” of the 
sociologist are in the last analysis two ways of saying the same 
thing. 

2. Guided by social ideals that are founded on scientific 
truth, provide genuine leadership for the development of latent 
resources in community life. This can be accomplished 

(a) By discovering a community problem big enough to 
command the attention of the thinkers, and 

( b ) By organising these few into leadership of the com¬ 
munity for a solution of the common problem. 

3. Concentrate efforts on the betterment of practices which 
maintain life because the results are most apparent. When the 
economic institutions are reformed, the other bodies of activities 
and ideas gradually adjust themselves to these new maintenance 
activities. When food and clothing are provided aud a bit of 
leisure, then the attention can be drawn to books and worship. 
Thus an expensive religious or educational institution can best 
be made indigenous by establishing trade schools, professional 


E OR those deeply interested in the establishment of a Chris¬ 
tian society in China, there are three lines of approach 
which are particularly strategic in these times of mental 
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training, hospitals, industrial plants. The hearty encourage¬ 
ment and assistance of leaders and laity in these pursuits are 
the most productive lines of social advance. The results, being 
easily recognizable, win ready sanction of the inspiring ideals. 

These are, of course, principles for immediate social effort; 
but with right principles once established, the details of 
method and rapidity of application can readily be inserted into 
a program of social action. 


Social Approach to Church Communities 

R. F. FITCH 

Our Union Committee has been studying the problem of 
social approch to our church communities for some time past 
and has not as yet come to final conclusions. 

By cultivating the friendship of the editors of the secular 
press of the city we have now free access to these papers 
and can publish without cost to ourselves almost anything we 
desire. We have not only had articles on social questions but 
also articles on Christianity. 

From January of this year till the end of June we also 
gave some ninety-three lantern lectures in seventeen places 
of assembly, including ten churches and mission halls, six 
schools and the Y.M.C.A. Various scriptural and other sub¬ 
jects have been used, the purpose being to help our church 
membership and also to attract the families of the neighborhood 
to the church. Each lecture has often to be given twice, once 
for adults and again for children. 

A considerable amount of work has also been put into a 
survey of the official class, military and police, philanthropic 
institutions, schools and religious organizations. 

The rapid growth of our Sunday schools is also a form 
of social service and our aim is to increase the attendance 
to four thousand by next summer. The quality of Sunday- 
school teaching and the organization of the teachers is far 
better than it once was. 

Our Church Extension Committee is about to make a 
study of the material in each church, the kind of men and 
women it has available for work in reaching the church 
community. On the basis of this study and the amount 
of willingness the membership has to offer itself for volunteer 
service, the committee intends to work out plans for opening 
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near each church a community center for reaching the children 
of the neighborhood with games, the mothers with mothers’ 
meetings, and the parents generally with night meetings in 
which the lantern will be used at times and when Gospel services 
will be held. The purpose of this movement is to turn the 
attention of the church membership towards its environment 
that it may under careful guidance reach out after others and 
bring them under Christian influence and ultimately within 
the Church. 

Some of our churches have raised considerable sums 
towards the support of day schools and one church hopes soon 
to secure the services of a Chinese professional nurse for 
visitation in those homes where there is need of medical aid. 

The term “social service” is good but we prefer the term 
“church service” as the latter includes all forms of personal 
and social effort and has for its definite aim the regeneration of 
the heart and the enlistment of individuals within the ranks of 
a militant Church. 


Personal Friendliness 

g. w. SARVIS 

The whole question of social service in China, for me, 
resolves itself into practically two forms; one is in institutions 
such as schools, hospitals, churches, Sunday schools, Y.M.C.A., 
etc.; the other is through personal contacts with key men. 
I have little faith in general meetings as means of gaining 
such contacts, although they are useful in beginning acquain¬ 
tances. Mr, Buchman has emphasized a point which those 
of us who are primarily interested in social service need to 
remember ; namely, that society is influenced by friendship. 
Any kind of service which does not increase friendship 
betweeii ourselves and others, or among the members of the 
groups in which we are interested, is almost sure to be a 
failure. 

However, to sum up my reflections on social service, I 
think I should say that the institutions which we already have 
furnish us the means for the most effective service which we 
can render at this stage in China’s development. We have too 
often failed to make use of our positions as teachers, pastors, 
and doctors to perform that kind of service which we call 
social, but which, after all, is that simple, human, personal 
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friendliness which led men to follow our Master and which led 
Him to “have compassion upou the multitudes.” So far as 
organizations are concerned, China is greatly in need of them, 
but in most places the people are not ready for them, and for 
the present I think we ought to recognize that, on the one 
hand, very simple, concrete, personal contact and friendliness, 
and, on the other, constant and widespread, as well as intensive, 
agitation aud education to prepare for future organizations are 
the things that are needed. 


Social Investigation 

Y. Y. TSU 

In my opinion, one of the most interesting and important 
forms of social work is social investigation , or the study of 
social conditions by direct observation. Nothing is more 
interesting to both amateur and specialist than the knowledge 
of how the different classes of a community live, their family 
life, their religious beliefs, their economic, educational, and 
cultural activities, their problems and needs, etc. Such knowl¬ 
edge is gathered by investigation. It is the pre-requisite of 
any programme of social service, for it supplies both enthusiasm 
and intelligence in the work. 

It is best to limit the field of investigation to a well defined 
social group or activity iu the community. The charitable 
institutions, the rural home, child labor, the Buddhist temples, 
the ricsba coolies, the drink problem, illiteracy; these and 
other institutions and groups are well worth studying. Recently 
I completed a survey of the rural community of Jessfield, 
Shanghai, and another of the charitable institutions of 
Shanghai. We need social knowledge to give our social 
thinkiug its content and our social service its direction. 


The North China Union Women’s College Winter 
Refuge for Flood Sufferers 

In October friends were invited to attend an entertainment 
given in the College Assembly Room. After the entertainment, 
a student made a most earnest appeal for funds for our “ Winter 
Refuge for Girls,” and from friends and teachers present about 
a hundred and fifty dollars was realized. The college girls 
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themselves contributed over forty dollars in addition, and since, 
largely through the efforts of Mrs. Chas. Young, about two 
hundred dollars more has been contributed, several foreigners 
pledging enough to support one child in the Refuge through the 
■winter, and the “Union Nurses 1 Training School, located at the 
Methodist Mission, not only contributed money, but promised 
to help in the service of love. 

It was the College Y. W. C. A. which got up the enter¬ 
tainment, and through this organization the plau for the Refuge 
was evolved, and the project started. The Association asked 
Mrs. Young to act as Houorary Treasurer, and the writer and 
Mrs. Pettus to act as advisors. J ust across the narrow street from 
the college front gate is a yard with a row of ten small rooms, 
all facing the south. All the renters were asked to leave this 
court, a kindly contractor put it in order for a mere nominal 
price, and November thirtieth we were ready for our first little 
inmates. The college girls had solicited clothing and bedding 
from many friends in the city. We had decided that thirty 
was the most that we could care for, and they were to be girls 
between the ages of ten and eighteen. 

As this is a union college, it was decided not to take all 
the girls from the nearest flooded territory, the American Board 
and the American Presbyterian field south-west of Peking, but 
to ask Christian leaders in other fields to be responsible for 
gathering a quota of girls also. These girls, as a rule, were 
not to be taken from Christian families, as it was felt that each 
church should care for its own people. They are to stay four 
months, and when the bitter cold lias passed, at Chinese Ch’iug 
Ming, about our Easter time, they are to be returned to the 
centers from which they were gathered, and be claimed by their 
parents. 

At Chehsien, on the Hankow Railway about fifty or sixty 
miles from Peking, fifteen childreu who had lived in three 
different villages in the county were gathered at the mission 
chapel. They were from families which had uo connection 
with the church ; the city gentry helped in selecting them, and 
their names were registered by the comity magistrate. Three 
of this company were rejected as being too weak to go to 
Peking, but on November thirtieth twelve ragged, dirty 
damsels, the youngest only seven or eight, the oldest thirteen, 
set out under the escort of the evangelist, Mr. Fan. At the 
Peking station one of the College Juniors and the writer were 
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waiting to receive them at noon. It was a forlorn, bewildered 
line which climbed down from the train and dung together ou 
the platform, but the college girl soon had two of them by the 
hand, and dinging all together the procession passed through the 
Station to the jimikslias, the writer having walked ahead more 
rapidly to engage them. Meanwhile three burly policemen 
rushed up and a crowd gathered. “Are these children being 
sold?” was asked sternly. A servant replied, “No, this is a 
work of mercy of the Women’s College, and the city author¬ 
ities have been notified.” Here I put in a few words, some of 
the little refugees clinging to me, not knowing whether to be 
more afraid of the policemen or of the coolies who were trying 
to get them into their jiurikshas. “ Oh, if the missionary is with 
them it is all right,” said the leading policeman, turning away. 

The ten little maidens who left the Methodist Hospital, 
where they were cleaned, late in the afternoon to go to their 
new home, were so transformed that they hardly knew them¬ 
selves. I thought I detected a look of relief when they were 
installed in just a common, clean Chinese house for their winter 
home. Everything in the hospital looked so big and strange. 
Then some big sisters from the food committee led them across 
the street to the college dining room, where the students 
themselves had cooked the meal for them and waited ou them 
with glowing faces. 

Two other smaller companies have come in since, but we 
wait to welcome our two groups from the Methodist and 
Anglican fields. The beauty of this social service is that the 
students have not simply raised the money for the Refuge ; they 
plan to shoulder all the burden of caring for their family, 
which is to equal the number of boarders in the college. The 
college girls plan to train the older girls to do the cooking of 
their own meals in the college kitchen, serving their meals ia 
the dining room between the times of the college meals. They 
will also teach them to sew, and to read if they wish to do so. 

There are four months of hard, routine work ahead of our 
college girls, and trigonometry and ethics and even the Bible 
may not show up so well in the classroom, but practical 
arithmetic is being learned in trying to keep a large family on 
a small income, sociology is being learned in a new laboratory, 
and through following Him who said, U I am among you as he 
that serveth,” even those who have not yet publicly acknowl¬ 
edged Him as Master may come to give Him life-long allegiance. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Frank P. Gilman 


placed on the Records, which is as follows : 

Mary Andrews Martin Gilman, daughter of Charles Gordon 
Martin and his wife Katherine Hampton Molleson, was born at 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, August 26, 1849. In i8 53 
family moved to Mt. Vernon, N. Y., where they resided until 
1864 when they moved to New York City. They identified 
themselves with the Mercer Street Presbyterian Church, Dr. 
Robert Russell Booth, pastor, and at the age of sixteen Mary 
united with the Church. 

In October, 1880, she was married to the Rev. Wellington 
J. White in New York City, and shortly after sailed for Canton, 
China, under appointment of the Foreign Board. While in 
China three daughters were born. In July 1891, when on 
furlough, Mrs. Gilman passed through a tragic experience. 
While driving across the Erie Railroad tracks in Elmira, 
N. Y., the wagon in which she and her husband and their 
three children were riding was struck by an express train. 
Mr. White and the oldest daughter Lillian were instantly 
killed and all the other members of the family severely injured. 
She had barely recovered from this nervous overstrain when in 
1892 her youngest child Mary died. 

As a consequence of this Mrs. Gilman was unable to 
engage in any work for several years ; the shock prostrated her 
for a time, Later, however, the buoyancy of her nature 
asserted itself and she was able to visit churches and societies 
and make missionary addresses. For several years she was 
Field Secretary of the Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance. 

On November 26, 1903, she was married to the Rev. 
Frank P. Gilman, at Amsterdam, N. Y., and sailed tor Hainan, 
China. At the time of her death Mr. and Mrs. Gilman were 
on furlough and she passed away only a week before they had 
expected to sail for China. The date of her death was Septem¬ 
ber 28, 1917, and it took place at the home of her only living 
child, Mrs. Byron Ferguson, Hackensack, N. J. 



NNOUNCEMENT was made of the death of Mrs. Frank 
P. Gilman 011 September 28th, and a memorial minute 
was read by the Secretary for Hainan and ordered 
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Of Mrs. Gilman’s life on the mission field much more 
might be said than can fittingly be recounted in this short 
Minute. Her work was characterized by conspicuous devotion, 
unwearying activity and an intensity of purpose that led her to 
put herself constantly at the disposal of the people to whom she 
was ministering and also the missionaries with whom she 
was associated. Both in Canton and Hainan Mrs. Gilman will 
be remembered as a faithful worker who shared with others 
their every burden. Not only was she faithful in her work, 
hut Mrs. Gilman’s temperament was conspicuous by its buoy¬ 
ancy and brightness. She was especially attractive to young 
people, Iu conversation and public appeal every one recog¬ 
nized the reality of her call and her devotion to the mission 
cause. It was not infrequent after she had finished her 
addresses for audiences to ask her to continue and always at the 
close people would gather around her for further conversation. 

It was the privilege of the Secretary for Hainan and his 
wife to visit in Mrs. Gilman’s home in Hainan in 1913. The 
cordiality of the welcome, the refinement of the surroundings, 
and the brightness of Mrs. Gilman’s life revealed one of the 
services which she rendered to the Mission in the latter years 
of her life. Her home was open to everyone,—the new mis¬ 
sionary, the tired missionary, and the missionary who needed 
counsel and advice. For considerable time and until her 
health gave way she acted as forwarding agent at the port of 
Hoihow, carefully watching all the shipments of supplies, thus 
revealing her rare faculty of making common things worth 
while by doing them under the impulse of high and holy 
motives, Iu the latter years much of her work was done in 
spite of physical and nervous troubles to which others would 
have yielded ; but her missionary enthusiasm was irrepressible 
and one cannot help but rejoice that without a long invalidism 
she was called home in the midst of her work. It was as she 
would have wished. 


Our Book Table 

Studies in Japanese Buddhism. By August Kard Reischausr, Professor 
in Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo. New York . The Macmillan Company, jpiy. 
G. $12.00. 

At last we have a reliable and complete account of Japanese 
Buddhism. Notwithstanding all that has been written, this book 
was needed, a treatment of Japanese and therefore of Chinese 
Buddhism, by one who should distinguish the variations past and 
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present, and yet trace the underlying unity that exists through 
them all. 

The writer owns his indebtedness to the late Arthur Lloyd, 
whose sympathy with bis subject made his treatment of it so 
attractive. Although his style has not the glamour of Prof. Lloyd, 
he gives a much more judicial and balanced view. While he 
awards due praise to the aspirations of Buddhists he has no illusions 
as to their failure. One must confess to some envy of the author’s 
opportunities, for it is so much easier to get at the facts in Japan, 
where Buddhism is still a living thing, and there is a literature 
written in the language of the day. Here in China it is a bit of 
archaeology, to which the Chinese themselves can give but little 
help. 

On the obscure question of the origin of the Mahayana, the 
author wisely holds that “ the chief factor after all was Indian 
in its origin.” “Nothing is more striking than the similarities 
between the Vedanta philosophy and the speculations of Mahayana 
Buddhism.” This seems better than with some waiters to see the 
influence of the Scythian Conquests under King Kanishka. For 
we do not know what the Scythian religion was like, and Kan¬ 
ishka is now known to have patronized, not the full Mahayana, 
but a branch of the “ Lesser Vehicle.”—“ It seems doubtful as to 
whether we shall ever know enough to pierce this great terra 
incognita in which He hidden the secrets of those centuries of 
history during which the Mahayana School came into being.” 

As to the vexed question of Christian influence, the writer is 
not disposed to attach any weight to this until the Nestorian 
period. “All advanced religions have a great many things in 
common.” As to salvation by grace, “ it would seem that if this 
doctrine did not come originally from Christianity, it was strength¬ 
ened by the influences of Nestorian Christianity and made a real 
live doctrine.” The truth is that writers on religions use the 
word “ parallel ” in a popular sense, just as to the eye two parallel 
lines when followed to a distance will appear to converge. The 
more accurate figure would be that of a tangent to a curve, for to 
the casual observer the resemblances are most surprising, while on 
closer inspection the divergence is equally significant. 

The plan of the work is as follows:—First au account of 
Primitive Buddhism—most necessary to an understanding of the 
superstructure. Next an historical sketch, and here the Japanese 
period is given in detail. That is most fitting, for it is in Japan 
that the diverse currents of Buddhist thought emerge into the 
light and can be accurately described. Then follows an analysis 
of the main doctrines. The reader will note how much of this is 
metaphysics and not religion ; yet it is essential that the philosoph¬ 
ical basis should be clearly understood, for the whole doctrine is 
coloured by it, and we misconceive the religious thought if we 
separate it from the metaphysical. 

Specially valuable is the estimate of Buddhism as a force in 
present-day life. The author has all sympathy with the nobler 
elements in the Atnida Buddhism, and shows how it almost attains 
to theism, yet is lost “in the mists of doubt and despair which 
continually rise from the fathomless depths of agnosticism.” The 
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source of this doubt is shown to be the doctrine u that all exposition 
belongs to the realm of Relative or Accommodated Truth and not 
to Absolute Truth.” “ It regards all truth known to men as not 
differing essentially from error; this accounts for the fact that In 
Buddhism the most contradictory doctrines and practices can exist 
side by side.” 

Prof. Inouye is quoted as recommending certain reforms to 
Buddhism, among others ‘‘Buddhism must shed its pessimism, or 
lose its hold on the people.” To which Dr. Reischauer replies— 
“ For Buddhism to ‘shed its pessimism’ is not like a snake shed¬ 
ding its skin but rather like shedding its backbone. It is like the 
night shedding its darkness,—and so Buddhism may illumine its 
pessimism by borrowing elements of 1 hope and aspiration ’ from 
sources other than its own.” 

For the Chinese reader there is but one drawback. In the 
whole book there is not a Chinese character. Nothing but English 
or romanized Japanese. Hence the student who wished to go to 
the sources must still climb the Hill of Difficulty alone. It is to be 
hoped that the book will so commend itself to the public as to call 
for an index of Chinese terms, or that a Japanese translation may 
soon be forthcoming. 

J. W. Ingus. 


Principles op Nationalities. A lecture delivered in London by Mr. 

Isaac Zangwill. New York. Macmillan Company. G. 50 cents. 

This is a small book but packed with matter most important 
to the human race. Every sentence is sparkling and full of 
thought. This question of nationality demands serious attention. 
Mr. Joynbee in a book published some years ago deals in an 
exhaustive way with the subject and suggests that the war settle¬ 
ment must follow the lines of nationality. This would be impos¬ 
sible and possibly unwise. 

It is essential to know what the w'ord means: and to know the 
difference between it aud a State. Nationality is seldom a State ; 
and a State generally is not a nationality; again a nation is 
different from a race. Should we advocate nationality or no ? 
That is a deep question. The settlement of 1815 was hostile to it; 
the present trend of thought is in favour of nationality. But this 
innocent looking word is full of menace to the human race; and 
the question in all its bearings is fully discussed in this most 
interesting lecture. The spirit of racialism is a curse to the world. 
Did St. Paul offer a solution in his famous phrase “neither Jew 
nor Greek but one in Christ Jesus”? So the little considered 
religion of Jesus may prove to be what the world needs and must 
have. Nietzsche must already be discredited. Liang Ch‘i Ch‘ao 
said Christianity would not do for China because it suppressed 
racial feeling and nationality. This should be its highest praise 
and an indication that it is the best hope for the world. For 
“nationality deep as life but narrow as the grave is closing in on us.” 
The decay of Christianity has made nationality more evident and 
conscious. It is high time to revive it amongst the nations. Let 
the spirit of Nietzsche be suppressed once for all. The great 
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problem of the world after the war will be the question how “to 
preserve the brotherhood of Israel without losing the brotherhood 
of man; how to secure that though there shall be both Jew and 
Greek there shall yet be neither.” Can the nations be properly 
fused ? An example of the problem may be found in the life of 
America; here where only 30 per cent attend church, it will 
doubtless be the 6rst to fuse its 186 denominations and its count¬ 
less crank creeds into a single American religion. That religion 
will be neither Mormonism—which is a weakness of the head as 
well as of the flesh—nor Christian Science—which combines science 
without its severity with Christianity without its cross—it will be 
“America.” The bymnology is already begun. This is an 
illustration of the mighty problem before tlie world. Buy and 
read this wonderful little volume. 

E. M. 


Facts, Thought, and Imagination. By Drs. H. S. C.anby, F. E. Pihrcb, 
and W. H. Durham, of the Department 0/ English, Sheffield Scientific 
School , Yale University. Macmillan, N.Y. 1917, Bp. vii-j-ji8. G. $1.30. 

This is a book prepared for writers, and originally designed as 
a text-book for advanced freshmen students. It is an attempt to 
show w J bat should be written, by indicating the fundamental 
processes and then giving illustrations for the application thereof. 
Dr. Pierce writes 011 “Facts,” Dr. Canby on “Thought,” and Dr. 
Durham on “ Imagination.” Some good suggestions are made as to 
how to gather and utilize facts, how to think about them, and the 
place of imagination in enlisting interest, etc. Says Dr. Pierce, 
“ It is every writer’s duty towards his reader to see that his data 
are in some respects new and in all important respects true.” 

By way of illustration certain articles are reprinted from 
various magazines to illustrate the three fundamental elements of 
good writing mentioned above. In connection with the question of 
showing how facts should be utilized there is an article on “ Habit 
Formation and Reformation,” and one on “ Accounts of the Naval 
Battle of Jutland.” In connection with the use of thought an 
article on “ A Defence of Penny Dreadfuls,” by G. K. Chesterton 
is reprinted, and another on “ The Moral Equivalent of War,” by 
William James. These with others illustrate “the proper use of 
thought.” In connection with imagination, the interesting story 
“ The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” by Jerome K. Jerome, 
and “The Story of the East Trump,” by H. G. Wells, are with 
others used as illustrations. 

While the book is not exceedingly technical it has yet been 
prepared for a special group. To those interested in developing 
journalists and writers it will prove useful. 

R. 


“ Fundamental Questions.” By Henry Churchili, King, President of 
Oberlin College, Macmillan Co,, New York. 1917. Bp. 356. 

It would be disappointing, indeed, if in stirring times like 
these young people were not to receive some fresli work from the 
pen of President King. In “ Fundamental Questions ” one finds a 
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message that seems suited for “just me.” The author deals 
simply and directly with the fundamental questions involved in the 
Christian view of God and the world. The book is intended to 
answer difficulties and to suggest lines of thought which may help 
to confirm and clarify Christian faith. The author assumes that 
“ these are the times that try men’s souls.” He seeks to find out 
what are the deepest questionings concerning Christianity and he 
deals with these without much relation to external circumstances. 
Among the topics which he takes up are “Suffering and Sin,” 
“Prayer,” “Life’s Fundamental Decisions,” “Christianity,” 
“ Unity/’ and “Christianity as a World Religion.” It may be 
said of this book, as of other books by the same author, that in it 
“he bringetb forth things both old and new.” 

The treatment of the subjects is somewhat more abstract than 
Charles Jefferson’s “ Things Fundamental” and more argumenta¬ 
tive than Charles Brown’s “Main Points.” President King 
arrives at a solution of each question by the process of elimination. 
He is logical throughout aud his conclusions always take one to the 
New Testament and the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. His 
treatment of the question of “Suffering and Sin” is especially 
comprehensive and the final pages on “ Light from the Cross of 
Christ” are full of comfort and strength. In the author’s mind 
there is no doubt about the pre-eminence of Christ and the world's 
present imperative need. To him Christ 13 the “best” of everything, 
although one feels in reading the chapter on “Christ the Central 
Fact of the Christian Religion,” that President King breaks off too 
soon. He does not make the last and big drive that will settle the 
question about Christ in the minds of men, aud give them the 
uniqueness and the super-naturalness, which are needed in men’s 
conception of Our Lord these days. 

The work abounds in references from other thinkers and 
writers. It shows President King's wide range of reading which 
extends from the philosophy of Lotze to the fiction of Mrs. Comer 
in “ The Massey-Money.” The treatment is healthy and modern, 
the problems are faced in a spirit of fearlessness and optimism and 
one leaves the book with the feeling that the author has helped him 
to make Christianity applicable to every phase of life. 


The Super stator al, or Fei^owship with God. By David a, Murray, 
D.D., Author of “ Chrisliati Faith and the New PsychologyN. Y, 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 1917. $1.5° gold. 

This book of 311 pages (and without an Index) writteu by a 
Presbyterian missionary in Ise, Japan, is divided into three parts. 
The first is called ; Problems, embracing nine chapters, of which 
the first two are devoted to Definitions, and The Point of View. 
Following this are discussions of Social Service, the Place of 
Religion in Evolution, The Value of the Supernatural, Prayer, 
Puuishment, and the Genesis of Christianity. Part second treats 
in eight chapters of the Old Testament in general, and of some of 
its prominent Individuals, of Prophecy, of National History, and 
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of God and Individuals. Part three occupies but two chapters, the 
first on The Incarnation, and the second (very brief) on The 
Atonement. 

The subjects are handled in a reverent manner and on modern 
lines. To the author the word Fellowship is a keyword which 
largely unlocks the masteries of the subjects treated. The fact 
that such a work should have been issued in a time of world war is 
significant. Sir William Hamilton was fond of remarking that no 
problem emerges in theology which has not previously emerged in 
philosophy. This book shows that the deep themes of age-long 
interest are as vital now as ever they were. It may be remarked 
incidentally that the author pays no attention to the well rooted 
and important distinction between the auxiliary verbs will and 
shall, constantly employing the former when the latter should have 
been used. The same is true of his use of ivoxild and should. 

A. H. S. 


Tsb Challenge, By Frederick Lynch. Fleming H. Revell Co, G. $1.25. 

The author of this book is frankly a pacifist. His intention 
apparently is to show something of the reasons for the present 
world situation. He suggests also that the only way whereby the 
causes that have led up to the present disturbances can be elimin¬ 
ated is through the establishment of some international agreement 
which will render them in future impossible. His chief point, 
however, is that in the midst of this turmoil the Church (meaning 
thereby Christians all over the world) has not emphasized as much 
as it might the real significance of the teachings of Jesus in connec¬ 
tion with the use of force as a means of settling disputes. 

The first part of the book contains quotations from several who 
claim that the Church has had no distinctive message for humanity 
in this critical period, but has simply “followed the crowd.” 
Towards the end of the book, however, it is more evident that he 
feels that the principles of Christianity and the power of Christ’s 
love must, nevertheless, play a very important part in the solution 
of this problem. 

Nations, like individuals, come to critical and chaotic moments 
in their life and thought. The world is witnessing an international 
upheaval equivalent to that psychological storm which sweeps over 
individuals when strong forces rush into their lives and seek to 
break up the settled habits, good or bad, of many years. Iu like 
manner old international habits of thought are being disturbed. 

The book is timely in this respect—that it raises the question 
as to whether or not Christians are really maintaining as high a 
note of brotherhood as they might, even while of necessity stoop¬ 
ing to the use of force. It is therefore a plea to Christians to strike, 
in this stormy period, a note that will help the disturbed nations to 
reconstruct themselves along higher and better ideals. The ques¬ 
tions raised by the author are well worth thought and study. 

R, 
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Tarbell’s Trackers’ Guide, 1918. F. //. Revell Co,, New York, G. $1.25 . 

Mission Book Co. 

We are interested in everything that aims to make easier the 
task of religious instruction. Here is a help that claims to be the 
only annual lesson-help that is adequately graded , following the 
grades as assigned by the International Lessons Committee, and 
adapting its work for Junior, Intermediate, Senior, and Adult 
departments. It also aims to carry the lessou into practical duties, 
thus linking up ideas with action. Obviously the actions or illus¬ 
trations used are not always adaptable to China, and at this point 
those who are teaching the Chinese will need to do some independ¬ 
ent thinking or, better still, go to the China Suuday School Union 
for its ideas on this point. Nevertheless there are many practical 
suggestions in this book with regard to teaching, and in the way 
of suggestive material it is especially helpful. We note that special 
attention is given to the work to be assigned for the next lessou. 
The geographical background and the “ Light from Oriental Life” 
are valuable features. Under the head of work to be assigned for 
the next lesson there are questions to be looked up, questions to 
think about, and note-book work. All of these are fairly easily 
adaptable but of course none of them could be used with the Chinese 
exactly as written. To one who knows how to take the material 
herein and bring it to bear upon present-day everyday life in China 
this book will be of great help. 

R, 


The Gist of the Lesson. 1918. By Dr, R. A. Torrky. Price G. 25 cents. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. Mission Book Co. 

The book is too well known to need introduction. It com¬ 
prises in very condensed form a mass of suggestive information and 
also indicates the manner of treating the same. For those who 
cannot for any reason get hold of a more inclusive Bible study help 
this little book will be found very useful, 

R. 


Short Bibliography on Language Study. 

Direct Method. 

1. How to Teach a Foreign Language. By Jespersen. This book, written 
by a Dane, is the best single description of the Direct Method. It should be 
read, marked, and inwardly digested by everyone who has language teaching 
to do. 

2. The Teaching of Foreign Languages. By L. Bahlsen. Ginn & Co. 
Boston 1915. 

This is an excellent discussion of the Direct Method, as it is used in 
teaching French, English, and German, with some account of the history of 
the method. Prepared especially for American teachers of German, and 
useful to any language teacher. 

3. The Method of Teaching Modern Languages in Germany. By Mary 
Brebner. Macmillau, New York. 

The author was sent to Germany by educational leaders in England to 
study this subject, and she describes in a clear and vivid way what she saw 
in the schools visited. The book is readable and very suggestive to a 
language teacher. 
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4. Report of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language Associa¬ 
tion of America. D, C. Heath & Co., Boston. Section three of this little book 
is a critical review of methods, that is—Grammar Method, Natural Method, 
Psychological Method, Direct Method, Reading Method. It has the conserv¬ 
ative American point of view, but the comparison of methods is useful. 

5. The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United States. Charles H. 
Handsch, United States Bureau of Education. Bulletin 1913, whole number 
5 10 - 

This book has a large amount of information about language teaching, 
and shows that there has been much progress in America since the “Report 
of the Committee of Twelve ’ ’ was published. 

6. English Learned by Use, Brownell Gage. Commercial Press, 

This book is in three volumes. The Loose Leaf edition is to be given to the 
students, sheet by sheet, after each lesson has beeu learned from the teacher’s 
lips. This series consists of three volumes. The first is called “ The Phonetic 
Foundations of English Speaking.” The second, which consists of two parts, 
contains the actual lessons to be taught. It contains in the Introduction and 
in the notes and suggestions to teachers on each lesson, a good, practicable 
demonstration of the application of the Direct Method, In the third volume 
of the series, these same lessons are given iti script on perforated leaves so 
that each lesson can be put before the eyes of the pupil only after it has been 
heard with the ear. 

7. Max Walter’s German Lessons. Charles Scribner & Sons, 1912. 

This book is a stenographic report of the actual lessons as taught by this 
distinguished exponent of the Direct Method to a group of children in the 
Horace Mann School of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. A teacher 
desiring to study the Direct Method will find in the account of how the work 
was done answers to many questions as to how it should be done. 

8. First Book for Teaching English, By M. D. Berlitz, Loudon. The 
Berlitz School. 2s. 6d. This collection of sentences is valuable in that it 
shows the ground to be covered in teaching how to speak of the elementary 
facts of life. Each so called lesson contains enough material for several lessons 
of proper length. The later books in this series are not so useful, but the 
second book contains many examples of questions asked on connected stories 
that have been told to the pupils. 

9. How’ to Learn a Language. By Thomas F. Cummings. Published by 
Bible Teachers’ Training School , 541 Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
excellent book on the phonetic inductive method for foreign resident language 
students was prepared especially for missionary students. The author was 
a missionary for many years in India and in later years has rendered great 
assistance to new missionaries in their language study. During the past few 
years he has been in America and has been the ablest advocate before the 
Foreign Mission Boards for reform in methods of language study on the part of 
missionaries. A missionary who has to begin his language work without the 
benefit of a language school cannot do better than to take this book as a guide. 
Professor Cummings’ methods are being followed by the language schools in 
Peking and Tokyo. 

Phonetics . 

1. Geueral Phonetics. G. Noel-Arnfield. This book is prepared by the 
lecturer on Phonetics at Cambridge and Oxford. It deals first with English 
Phonetics, and then deals more fully with Oriental Phonetics than any other 
book which has yet been published. 

2. Introduction to English, French, and German Phonetics, Laura 
Soames. Macmillan & Co., London. 

Many fiud this a most satisfactory text-book on English, French, 
and German Phonetics. It contains a minimum of technical terms, but is 
thoroughly scientific. 

3. Elements of Phonetics, Walter Rippmaun. J. M. Dent & Sons, 
London. 

This book wall supplement those mentioned above and, by presenting 
things in a somewhat different way, will add to oue’s grasp of the subject. 
This book is written in a technical dry way and might repel anyone who 
through it sought an introduction to the subject. 
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Correspondence 


THE SCRIPTURE UNION READ¬ 
INGS FOR 1918. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir: The old-established 
Scripture Union, in connection 
with the Children’s Special Serv¬ 
ice Mission, has many friends 
all over China. For their bene¬ 
fit I should like to intimate that 
the General Readings (fj| ^ 
& 3 !§|) and those in the 
New Testament and Psalms 
(S ff H SI) have been sent 
out to all known to have been 
using these readings. The ab¬ 
sence of the undersigned during 
a large portion of this year has 
interrupted communications with 
many interior workers* It is 
hoped that threads will be picked 
up as soon as possible, and con¬ 
tinuity of interest and co-opera¬ 
tion on Bible-study lines main¬ 
tained. 

Yours truly, 

Gilbert McIntosh, 

Honorary Secretary for China . 

135 North Szbchoen road, 
Shanghai, 19th December, 1917. 

“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE HOUR.” 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir:— May I bring to the 
attention of your readers a most 
remarkable document recently 
issued in London by a body of 
the best known ministers there ? 
I give it just as it appears: 

“An Important Manifesto.” 

“1. That the present crisis points 
towards the close of the times of the 
Gentiles, 


“2. That the Revelation of our 
Lord may be expected at any moment, 
when He will be manifested as evi¬ 
dently as to his disciples on the even¬ 
ing of His Resurrection. 

“3. That the completed Church 
will be translated to be ‘ forever with 
the Lord.’ 

“4. That Israel will be restored to 
its own land in unbelief, and be after¬ 
wards converted by the appearance of 
Christ on its behalf. 

“5. That all human schemes of 
reconstruction must be subsidiary to 
the Second Coming of the Lord, be¬ 
cause all nations will then be subject 
to His rule. 

“ 6. That under the reign of Christ, 
there will be a further great effusion 
of the Holy Spirit upon all flesh. 

“ 7. That the truths embodied in 
this statement are of the utmost 
practical value iu determining Chris- 
tian character and action with refer¬ 
ence to the pressing problems of the 
hour. 

“N. B.—This is a general statement, 
which does not profess to decide ou 
particular details of prophetic inter¬ 
pretation. 

“The undersigned, under a pro¬ 
found impression of the momentous 
nature of the present crisis, issue the 
accompanying statement with the 
request that all ministers of religion 
in Loudon and its vicinity who are in 
agreement with it will forward name 
and address, with a view to a united 
meeting for considering the question 
of its further advocacj’. 

“Please address: 'Advent Tes¬ 
timony,’ Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road, London, S. E. 1. 

G. Campbell Morgan. 

A, C. Dixon. 

W. FullRR Gooch. 

J. Stuart Holden. 

H. Webb-Peploe. 

F. S. Webster, 

Dinsdale T. Young. 

Alfred Bird. 

J. S. Harrison. 

P. B. Meyer.” 

Since this manifesto was issued 
Jerusalem has been surrendered 
by the Turks and is in the hands 
of the Allies. 
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The occupation of Jerusalem 
by the British has been followed 
by the coming together of lead¬ 
ing men of the Jewish race to 
discuss the renewal of their 
national existence in the near 
future and to consider the form 
of government to be adopted, as 
they have received the promise 
that the Hebrew people shall be 
recoguized as a nation. 

It is remarkable that these 
events have taken place in 1917, 
for in a book published over 
thirty years ago by the Rev. H. 
Grattan Guinness, “ Light for 
the Last Days,” he arrives, by 
t wo eutirely different calculations, 
at the conclusion that “ the year 
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1917 Is astronomically a notable 
one.” 

The events to take place at 
the close of this era of grace are: 
the translation from earth of the 
Church of Christ (I Thess. 4: 14- 
16), and the judgment of the 
nations (II Thess. 1:7, 8; Matt. 
25:31-46), concluding at the 
battle of Armageddon (Rev. 16 : 
16), mistakenly thought by 
some to be tbe present conflict; 
and the coining of Christ with 
His saints (Jude 14) to set up 
His millennial kingdom (Rev. 
21:1-6). 

Yours faithfully, 

Edward Evans. 
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COMPARATIVE MISSIONARY 
STATISTICS. 

As certain statistical returns 
for the work of the Protestant 
Missions in China for the period 
ending December 31, 1916, have 
just been published it has been 
thought that a comparison of 
some of the more important 
totals during the past three years 
would be desirable*. This com¬ 
parison is now possible for the 
first time, as before this period 
uuiform schedules for statistical 
returns were not in use and all 
figures had to be compiled from 
the reports to missionary socie¬ 
ties. The following notes will 
facilitate the proper interpreta¬ 
tion of the table. 


*The full statistical returns as pub¬ 
lished may be secured gratis from 
the China Continuation Committee, 
5 Quiusan Gardens, Shanghai. 


1. The table is a summary of 
certain totals reported on the 
new uniform statistical forms 
first used in 1914-15 by the 
China Continuation Committee. 
Emphasis should be placed on 
the word reported , as there are 
many gaps in the figures enter¬ 
ing into these totals and the true 
total would be larger in some 
cases had returns been complete. 
The greater numbers in 1915 
and 1916 are sometimes due 
rather to completer reports than 
to actual growth. 

2. The 1914 figures are cor¬ 
rected totals of figures published 
in the 1915 China Mission Year 
Book in which no totals appeared 
except for “Foreign Staff.” 

3. I11 the Anglican group the 
totals necessarily differ from 
those published by tbe Chung 
Hwa Sheng Rung Htti, as the 
Anglican work of the China 
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Inland Mission in Szechwan is 
entered under the China Inland 
Mission only. (The same is true 
of other denominational work of 
that Mission in other provinces.) 

4. The Foreign Christian Mis¬ 
sionary Society was included in 
the Baptist group in 1914 and 

1915, but was changed at their 
request to “Other Societies” in 

1916. 

5. Under “ Total Foreign 
Force” the denominational group¬ 
ings do not include certain short 
term workers (53 in 1914, 54 
in 1915, and 62 in 1916). The 
grand totals given are not the 
sum of the figures in the columns 
above, but the number of names 
appearing in the Directory issued 
simultaneously with the Year 
Book. This is done because in 


1914 the figures were made to 
agree with the lists in the Direc¬ 
tory while in 1915 and 1916 the 
reports sent in by statistical 
secretaries were more generally 
accepted. The actual column 
totals are 5,392; 5,338; 5,744. 

6. The definition of “Total 
Chinese Force” was changed 
after the 1914 figures were 
gathered. Hence the figures 
here given for 1914 are not those 
appearing in the 1915 Year Book, 
but the summation of the evan¬ 
gelistic, educational, and medical 
staffs reported, without eliminat¬ 
ing duplicates. 

7. The totals of “Chinese 
gifts” include odd cents omitted 
for convenience in the denomina¬ 
tional totals. The gifts for Y. 
M. C. A. work included in the 


Denomina¬ 

tional 

Groups. 

Year. 

l , I 

Total Foreign 
Staff. 

Ordained Chi¬ 
nese Staff. 

Total Employed 
Chinese Staff. 

Communicant 

Members. 

Baptized Non¬ 
communicants. 

Total Christian 
Constituency. 

Sunday School- 
Scholars. 

Chinese Gifts 

i to Church Work. 

Anglican 

1914 

621 

94 

2,577 

14 , 54 * 

20,512 

42,153 

6,355 

47,139 


t 9 i 5 

606 

IOO 

2,124 

15,333 

18,371 

40,890 

7,912 

47,505 

Baptist... 

1916 

565 

102 

2,383 

15,713 

18,806 

42,233 

15,807 

53,747 

1914 

534 

84 

1,958 

33,256 

• (• 

42,746 

18,648 

50,753 


t 9 I 5 

547 

95 

2,188 

33,766 

... 

43,265 

25,520 

52,729 


1916 

545 

94 

2,283 

37,009 

166 

5 L 957 

28,748 

64,347 

Congregational 

1914 

284 

34 

1,496 

21,828 

2,927 

60,600 

9,836 

43,106 


£915 

313 

38 

1,655 

21 , 5^5 

1,774 

39,576 

10,352 

42,858 


1916 

319 

46 

2,006 

24,189 

4,409 

46,995 

10,510 

51,259 

Lutheran 

1914 

335 

24 

1,668 

24,422 

7 , 3*3 

39.957 

2,850 

18,058 


1915 

438 

23 

1,646 

26,052 

8,125 

42,690 

3.637 

17.333 

Methodist 

1916 

473 

23 

1,930 

28,322 

9,613 

48,833 

6,325 

24,276 

19*4 

754 

256 

4,054 

52,200 

4,073 

129,735 

56,590 

82,002 


191 5 

744 

302 

4,516 

54,625 

20,333 

140,460 

59.879 

126,599 

Presbyterian ... 

1916 

773 

274 

5,076 

6o, 158 

25,994 

156,223 

67,845 

74.045 

I 9 I 4 

943 

148 

4,060 

65,786 

13,133 

100,579 

34,771 

134,928 


1915 

942 

157 

4,408 

72,566 

13,455 

110,709 

33,991 

117,629 


11916 

961 

165 

4 , 5*4 

76,943 

16,185 

120,851 

40,100 

142,885 

China Inland 

1914 

976 

... 

L 554 

35,150 


35,150 

»»• 

... 

Mission 

19LS 

976 

2 5 

L 994 

37,802 

I,20<8 

84,098 

8,047 

26,333 


1916 

97 1 

26 

1,902 

41.049 

94,126 

7.821 

33.969 

Other Societies 

1914 

895 

20 

827 

6,027 

262 

9,549 

4,624 

7,124 


19*5 

769 

24 

i ,729 

6,963 

2l6 

24,420 

15,914 

19,360 


1916 

1.133 

31 

1,659 

9,756 

581 

34,755 

18,748 

25,048 

Grand Totals 

1914 

5,392 

660 

18,194 

253,210 

48,220 

460,469 

133,674 

383,114 


I 9 I 5 

5,864 

764 

20,460 

268,652 

62,274 

526,108 

165,282 

450,349 


1916I 

6,164 

761 

21,813 

294,825 

76,910 

595,684 

194 , 978 , 469,754 
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published returns for 1915, have 
been deducted from the totals 
for “ Other Societies” and from 
the grand totals. 

8. The '‘Sunday School Schol¬ 
ars ” includes regular Bible 
Study classes in the Y. M. C. A. 
in 1915 and 1916 but not in 1914. 


A SCHOOL, OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

All of the gymnasiums in the 
modern Y. M. C. A. buildings in 
China are in charge of Chinese 
Physical Directors who have 
been trained in the Shanghai 
Association. The Y. M. C. A. 
Is now planning to render more 
efficient this training by the 
opening of a School of Physical 
Education in January, 1918. A 
course of study covering four 
years’ work has been planned. 
This course of study in physical 
education, however, is such that 
only college graduates will have 
a normal experience in this 
School. The average middle 
school graduate will find the 
work difficult. 

All students are required to 
understand and speak Mandarin, 
which will be the official lan¬ 
guage of the School. The lec¬ 
ture and recitation-rooms for the 
present will be in the building 
of the National Committee, at 
Quinsan Gardens. The dormi¬ 
tory is at the building of the 
Lecture Department of the Asso¬ 
ciation. The tuition fee will be 
$300, though certain scholarships 
have been provided. 

In this movement a hope of 
several years’ standing, to bring 
together at one center both the 
available faculty and resources 
for the training of physical 
directors, is realized. It is a 
movement that promises much 
in the way of efficiency. 


[January 

METHODIST FORWARD 
MOVEMENT. 

The China Christian Advocate 
contains the following stimulat¬ 
ing information about the results 
of the Conference held at Niag¬ 
ara Falls about the middle of 
December, 1917, 

Foreign mission work is being 
carried on by this Church (M.E.) 
in 34 countries by 890 mission¬ 
aries and 1,283 native pastors 
and 7,824 other native workers, 
in 2,576 churches with a mem¬ 
bership of 442,765. In addition, 
there are 36 Bible schools, 2,853 
primary schools, 49 hospitals and 
dispensaries, and property valued 
at $14,323,842 gold. 

The result of the Conference 
was the decision that the Church 
should contribute within the next 
five years $40,000,000 gold to 
put this foreign work on an 
efficient basis. The campaign 
to raise this money will be 
started in January, 1918. An 
educational campaign will be 
carried on until September, In 
which month the financial cam¬ 
paign will be launched. 

China’s share in this mission 
fund is approximately $5,000,000. 
This is to be used to provide a 
system of primary schools, in¬ 
tensify evangelistic work, put 
medical work upon an efficient 
basis, and for the promotion of 
the first extensive effort to pro¬ 
vide a literature for the native 
Church. 


CLOSING OF THE AGENCY DE¬ 
PARTMENT OF THE MISSIONARY 
HOME AND AGENCY, SHANGHAI. 

The Agency, which has been 
carried on some twenty-seven 
years, has become so little neces¬ 
sary now that it is intended to 
discontinue it from the end of 
this year. The Associated Mis¬ 
sion Treasurers (9 Hankow Road) 
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are prepared to attend to all mis¬ 
sionary shipping business. In 
regard to purchases should the 
Associated Mission Treasurers 
not be able to undertake such 
work, the several dry goods, 
grocers, hand ware, and other 
business houses here are always 
willing to attend to orders in 
their lines direct. 

In regard to forwarding mailed 
parcels to interior points received 
from the United States, corre¬ 
spondents should be advised that 
under International Postal Union 
arrangements all parcels are 
delivered to interior points direct, 
and should no longer be sent to 
our care. Deposits in our hands 
to meet expenses for such services 
may be withdrawn, and will be 
sent to such parties as may be 
indicated, or Postal Orders mailed 
to depositors when requested. 

The Missionary Home will 
continue to be carried on during 
the ensuing year as heretofore, 
the only change now is the 
discontinuance of the Agency. 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS. 

Mr. W. M. Danner, Secretary 
of the Mission to Uppers in the 
United States, spent ten days in 
Japan, where he visited five of 
the six leper asylums there, and 
six days in Korea, where he 
visited the three leper asylums 
in that land. All oi these 
asylums are owned by the Mis¬ 
sion to Lepers and operated by 
Protestant missionaries. While 
in China he visited Peking, 
Siaokan, Nanking, Shanghai, 
Hangchow, Hongkong, Shek- 
lung, Tungkun, Canton. He 
gave special attention to the 
leper asylums at Siaokan, Hang¬ 
chow, Sheklung, and Tungkun, 
and to the leper village outside 
of the East Gate of Canton 


The purpose of his visit was 
to get information that might 
enable the Mission to Lepers to 
better co-operate with the mis¬ 
sionaries and missionary bodies 
in caring for lepers in this part 
of the world. 

Mr. Danner was warmly re¬ 
ceived and welcomed wherever 
he went. It is likely that one 
direct result of his visit will be 
the formation of auxiliary bodies 
in Shanghai, Manila, Nanking, 
and probably also at Canton. 
The Chinese Recorder will 
publish in the near future an 
article dealing with leprosy in 
China. 

BALDWIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The School was founded in 
1902 by the Woman’s Board of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
In 1910 the building was burned 
to the ground. Miss Welthy Hon- 
singer, Principal of the School, 
on her return from furlough in 
1912, began the work of recon¬ 
struction. The new plant is 
now complete, and was dedicated 
on September 30th oi this year. 
It is planned to accommodate 
three hundred girls and consists 
of a dormitory and a class-room 
and auditorium building. Both 
are of red brick, with large 
windows and airy rooms. The 
main building has a frontage of 
170 feet, a depth of 71 feet, and 
is three stories high. 

Some of the features are, an 
auditorium that will seat six 
hundred people, sixteen class¬ 
rooms, a library, guest hall, and 
administration rooms, besides 
laboratories iu the basement for 
chemistry, biology, and physics. 
The Industrial depailment, iu 
which over sixty girls are earn¬ 
ing their tuition fees in whole or 
iu part, and the Normal depart¬ 
ment are also housed in this 
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building. This greater Baldwin 
is the result of the vision, con¬ 
secration , and energy of Miss 
Honsiuger, who has given her 
time and thought to the raising 


of the money for the plant, to its 
erection and to the development 
of the school, which has grown 
steadily in all departments in the 
last five years. 


Reports 


CONFERENCE ON TEACHING THE 
BIBEE TO ADOLESCENTS. 

On December 14th there met 
in the Union Church Lecture 
Hall at Shanghai seventy-seven 
Christian workers, twenty-six of 
whom were Chinese, to consider 
the special problem of the reli¬ 
gious instruction of adolescents. 
Much interest was shown. This 
interest made it clear that there 
is in this connection a special 
need that is not yet fully met. 

The discussions of the Con¬ 
ference centered around the aim, 
the material, and the psycho¬ 
logical principles involved in 
the special problem of teaching 
Christian truth to adolescent 
Chinese boys and girls. 

The majority of those present 
were educationists, though 
evangelistic workers were also 
represented. 

In the afternoon the Confer¬ 
ence divided into two sections, 
one dealing with the problem of 
religious instruction in connec¬ 
tion with boys, and the other iu 
connection with girls. 

The Conference adopted the 
following findings : 

1. It is desirable that a system¬ 
atic and cooperative study of 
the psychology of the Chinese 
adolescent boy and girl should 
be made. 

2. A careful survey of the 
material available, in both Eng¬ 
lish and Chinese, for religious 
instruction to Chinese adolescent 
boys and girls is much needed. 


3. In so far as present courses 
are discovered to be inadequate, 
steps should be takeii to secure 
the preparation of the needed 
courses by qualified persons. 

4. Some plans should* be 
worked out so that available 
Sunday school and other volun¬ 
tary Bible courses may be so 
codrdinated as to avoid duplica¬ 
tion, save time, and more ade¬ 
quately present esseutial religious 
truth. 

5. A study should be made of 
the forms of religious activity 
now used iu connection with 
religious instruction in China. 

6. The question of suitable 
Sunday activities for adolescents 
should be investigated. 

7. A future conference on the 
teaching of the Bible to adoles¬ 
cents is desirable. 

8. A committee of eight should 
be appointed by this Conference 
to promote the foregoing and 
later activities, with power to 
add to their number and to ap¬ 
point sub-committees. 

In accordance with the above 
findings a committee was duly 
appointed and has begun its 
work. 

THE SHANGHAr RICKSHA 
MISSION. 

The Shanghai Mission to 
Ricksha Men is a unique work 
conducted by a busy business 
man on behalf of the tens of thou¬ 
sands of ricksha coolies. This 
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work is the application of the 
Christian principles of friend¬ 
liness and helpfulness to the 
fullest extent. “During the year, 
principally in the cold months, 
63,455 hot meals of rice have been 
supplied to destitute coolies. 

“500 suits of second-hand 
Chinese clothing, averaging 50 
cents per suit, and 19 suits of 
old foreign garments, have been 
distributed. 

“310 sick and injured have 
been sent to the hospitals,” 

There has been ready response 
on the part of many Shanghai 
residents to this need. The 
Shantung Road Hospital and 
the Harvard Red Cross Hospital 
have both rendered valuable 
assistance. A Shanghai gentle¬ 
man, in addition to many valu¬ 
able gifts, has supported a 
special Chinese worker. The 
Heng Foong Cotton Mill Co. has 
generously given twenty pieces 
of Got ton cloth for suits. A 
literary friend has donated a 
large quantity of specially pre¬ 
pared Chinese literature. Radies 
of the Shanghai community have 
assisted in many ways, and the 
American Woman’s Club and 
Miss Boone’s School for Girls 
have taken a large part in the 
work of this Mission. 

Iu addition to the above, two 
day-schools are conducted, and 


the Gospel is regularly preached, 
there being at present over four 
hundred inquirers .—Fourth An¬ 
nual Report of tke Shanghai 
Mission to Ricksha Men. 

WENCHOW. 

The Jubilee of the China In¬ 
land Mission has recently been 
celebrated. This was the first 
society to open work in the 
Wenchow district, the Rev. G. 
Stott being the first missionary. 
He arrived in 1867, the voyage 
lasting five months. 

The commemoration services 
lasted three days. Oil one day, 
the early church members gave 
their personal recollections of the 
zeal and activities of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stott. One speaker had 
been a Christian forty-four years, 
and another the first pupil in 
the Girls’ School. Mr. Stott, 
though he had lost one leg, was 
still anxious to come to China, 
and faithfully did the work of 
an evangelist. 

He died many years ago, but 
Mrs. Stott still survives and is 
now in Toronto. 

Through all the past years 
true and steady progress has 
been made. There are now 42 
pastors, 184 lay workers, 162 
preaching stations, and 3,253 
church members. 


Important 

We hear that In Ros Angeles and 
at the Commercial Press, Shang¬ 
hai, in the new editions of the 
Distribution Fund publications 
the term Shen has been sub¬ 
stituted for the term Shang-ti. 

Foochow held its first social 
service conference on November 
27, 28, and 29. The meetings 
were addressed by local Chinese 


News Items 

Christian leaders and were well 
attended. The subjects taken 
up were “ The Relation of Chris¬ 
tianity to Home Rife,” “Sab¬ 
bath Observance,” and “Chris¬ 
tian Charities.” 

The Y. M. C. A. Secretarial 
Training Department has estab¬ 
lished a Circulating Rtbrary for 
use of the secretaries of the vari- 
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ous Associations in China, and 
conducts in connection with it a 
Correspondence Course of Study 
for all secretaries who wish to 
avail themselves of such a stimu¬ 
lus to careful reading. 

A City Educational Associa¬ 
tion has been organized at Nan- 
chang. The teachers of several 
large government and private 
schools are members together 
with the missionaries and are 
taking active part. It was started 
as an Association for teachers 
of mission schools; the teachers 
in government schools were 
taken in at their own special 
request. 

Henceforth Chinese clergymen 
and students entering Canada 
for the purpose of securing a 
higher education in any Cana¬ 
dian college or university or any 
other educational institutions 
approved by the Government, 
will be exempt from the former 
tax of $500 gold. 

Missionaries throughout the 
country to whom Chinese, wish¬ 
ing an education abroad, may 
apply, will be glad to hear of 
this new opening for which 
Canadian missionaries have agi¬ 
tated for so long a time. 

Rev. D. Ferguson, of Tainan, 
Formosa, says that from their 
depot in Tainan they sold during 
the past year 2,564 Bibles and 
Testaments; of these 1,769 were 
in Roman character and 795 in 
Chinese character. The total 
number of church-members on 
October 31st, 1917, was 9,727, 
including 4,000 children. In 
1904 there were 5,382 Christians 
who could read the entire Bible 
in Romanized letter. Progress¬ 
ing at the same rate as in former 
years there should now be at 
least 6,000 reading the Bible. 


[January 

This means that nearly if not 
quite r 00% of the church-mem¬ 
bers are able to read the Bible 
for themselves. 

DR. ENDICOTT’S VISIT TO JAPAN 
AND CHINA. 

Dr. Endicott, General Secre¬ 
tary of the Foreign Department 
of the General Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Church of 
Canada, left Vancouver on Octo¬ 
ber 25th for a visit to Japan 
and China. This visit was due 
to the necessity for readjust¬ 
ment to meet new conditions of 
mission work. It is noted that 
no General Secretary of this 
Board has ever yet visited the 
West China Mission, New con¬ 
ditions have brought about the 
necessity of facing the new ques¬ 
tions of organization and mission 
policy. One feature of special 
urgency is the present situation 
regarding medical work. 

The Missionary Outlook , Nov¬ 
ember, 1917. 

Early in October the princi¬ 
pals of mission and government 
middle and higher schools in 
Foochow met together to discuss 
the problems of student morality 
and sex education. The meet¬ 
ing was held at the Y. M. C- A. 
and had been arranged for by 
the inspector of government 
schools, who is a Christian. It 
was the first conference of mis¬ 
sion and government school 
heads, and both groups expressed 
the hope that similar meetings 
and perhaps regular ones might 
be held in the future. 

“ The Eisu Church here (T‘a 
Ku) started on its first mission¬ 
ary enterprise yesterday morn¬ 
ing (November 6), when two 
evangelists started on their long 
journey to Szemao. These men 
are to assist Mr. Fullerton to 
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evangelize the I*isu in the district 
there. There are said to be 25 
villages with an aggregate pop¬ 
ulation of 500 families. The 
men are to return in the spring. 
Pray with us continually that 
their going may be fruitful in 
results and that the fire may 
spread to that remote district— 
24 stages from here." 

Mr. Blackstone is to give the 
Hangchow Union Evangelistic 
Committee financial aid for the 
opening up of centers of com¬ 
munity service in connection 
with some of the churches in the 
city, especially in connection 
with those churches that show 
the most willingness to volunteer 
service and personal work. 
Special efforts are being made 
to reach a group of young men 
in various government and 
private schools and to form them 
into Bible classes in connection 
with church life. One church 
has a Sunday school with an 
average attendance of over 120, 
made up entirely of students 
from three government schools. 
Other churches are planning to 
take up work along the same line. 

In a letter dated November 
21st, 1917, the Rev. A. S. Adams 
of the American Baptist Mission, 
Hopo, Kwantung, says: 

“ We are having some excite¬ 
ment over the fighting which 
threatens between North and 
South, About 2,000 soldiers 
have passed through Hopo. A 
garrison of 400 or 500 North¬ 
erners sent here to hinder them, 
became panic-stricken on the 
approach of the Cantonese, and 
promptly threw all their baggage 
into our chapel for safety. They 
were so ‘shared’ they wouldn’t 
listen to anyone. However, later 
they joined forces with the other 
men ; and the next day a rather 
sheepish-looking lot of men came 


to reclaim their baggage. We 
made them sign receipts for the 
same by way of protection to 
ourselves.” 

In a short report of the Church 
Missionary Society entitled “ To 
all the Nations,” issued for 
1916-17, there is the following 
interesting statement: 

“It is a profoundly interest¬ 
ing fact that whereas in former 
days mission premises used to 
be regarded as the natural target 
of the lawless crowd, they have 
during the disturbances of the 
past year or two been sought 
out by terrified people as har¬ 
bours of refuge. Bishop Cassels 
writes : ' Never in my experi¬ 

ence of thirty years have mis¬ 
sionaries had so much influence 
with officials, people, and even 
brigand chiefs as during the past 
months.’ 

“For their services in the 
Red Cross Hospital at Yunnan, 
Dr. Gordon Thompson and Rev. 
Ronald Eankester have been 
awarded the order of the ‘ Excel¬ 
lent Crop’ by the President of 
the Republic.” 

The “ Missionary News” de¬ 
partment of The London and 
China Express , September 19th, 
1917, contains the following 
interesting information with re¬ 
gard to Bible distribution in 
Japan: 

“For purposes of Bible dis¬ 
tribution Japan is now partitioned 
into two spheres, nearly equal 
in population. The American 
Bible Society, with its head¬ 
quarters at Yokohama, is respon¬ 
sible for the northeastern portion 
of the Japanese Empire. The 
National Bible Society of Scot¬ 
land, in conjunction with the B, & 
F. B. Society, with headquarters 
at Kobe, undertakes Bible work 
in the southwestern part of the 
Empire. The statistics which 
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follow refer to this latter divi¬ 
sion. The total circulation last 
year by the B. & F. B. S. and the 
N. B. S. S. was 240,739 copies, 
against 200,220 in 1915, and 
326,390 in 1914. Contributions, 


collections, etc., received in the 
agency during the Society's last 
financial year, ,£28, It is hoped 
that the revised Japanese New 
Testament will be published in 

1917." 


Personals 


Mr. M. Gardner Tewksbury recently 
laft his work as a student in a theo¬ 
logical seminary in America and has 
just arrived in France as a Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary to promote religious work 
among the Chinese labour Corps of 
the British Expeditionary Forces. 

BIRTH8. 

November: 

28th, at Tientsin, to Mr. and Mrs, 
J. W, Nipps, Y. M. C, A., a daughter 
(Katharine Louise). 

30th, at Pingtu, to Dr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Yocum, S. B. C., a daughter 
(Dorothy Elizabeth). 

December : 

3rd, at Nanhsuchow, to Dr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Wiltsie, P. N., a daughter 
(Elizabeth Hope). 

3rd, at Kiukiang, to Rev. and Mrs. 
E. A. Hoose, M, E. M., a daughter 
(Barbara Louise). 

6th, at Taianfu, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Perry O. Hanson, M. E. M., a son 
(Hobart), 

loth, at Tokyo, to Mr. and Mrs. 
L. C. Wilson, Y. M. C. A., a son 
(William Burney). 

12th, at Shanghai, to Dr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Siler, Y. M. C. A., a ion (George 
Bensely). 

DEATH. 

November: 

At Yenping, Fukien, David, son of 
Rev. aud Mrs. F. Bankhardt, M.E.M. 

ARRIVALS. 

October : 

31st, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
T. K. Jones, Y. M. C. A. 


November : 

10th, from tJ, S. A., Miss Geraldine 
R. Rennie, China Con. Com. 

i6tb, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas, W. Howard and children, Miss 
Bonnie B. Crawford, Canton Chr. Coll, 

22nd, from Norway (en route to 
Ylyang), Mr. and Mrs. Bran and 
children. Misses Tyaland, Ree, Klepje, 
N, M. S. 

December : 

8th. from U, S. A., Mr. Touchstone, 
M. E. M., to Soochow University. 

10th, from U. S. A., Miss Ruth L. 
Stahl (Peking); Miss Hazel M. 
Shroub (Nanchang); Miss Ellen H, 
Suffern (Hinghwa); Miss Mary E. 
Bedell (Tientsin); Miss Joyce Walker 
(Tientsin); Miss Ruth M. Danner 
(Peking); Miss Irma Highbaugh 
(Peking); Miss Lillian Greer (Pe¬ 
king) M. E. M. Rev. F. P. and Miss 
Gilman (ret,) (Hainan), A. P. M. Mr. 
and Mrs. S, B. Collins aud children, 
Miss C. A. Potter, Y. M. C. A. 

14th, from U, S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
M. R, Charles and children (ret.) 
(Nanking); Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
Trindle and children (ret.) (Nan¬ 
king), M. E. M. 

15th, from U. S. A., Mr. J. H. 
Schaffer (Kihsien); Miss Leininger 
(Kaifeng), A. F. M. 

17th, from England, Dr. Lucy E, 
Harris, F. F. M, A. From U. S. A„ 
Rev. Albert Fesmire (Kansu); Rev. 
and Mrs. J. R. Cunningham and child 
(Kweilin), C. and M. A. 

DEPARTURES. 

December : 

1st, to U. S. A., Mrs. D. H. Leavens, 
A. B. C. F. M., Yale Mission. 

22nd, to U. S. A., Mr. Walter Mil- 
ward, N, B. S. S. 
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Editorial 

“Programs, standards, and budgets” are terms 

often heard in modern days. How far have the 
ideas back of them been applied to mission work ? How many 
missions or churches or schools have a definite aim in view 
and at least some idea of what it would take in the way of 
resources for a certain definite period to attain to that aim ? 
Mr. Cochran’s plan for Christianizing the northern part of the 
proviuce of Anhwei is an attempt to secure a definite program 
of missionary activities. Undoubtedly in mauy details all such 
programs fail to meet the actual changing needs ; nevertheless 
they are invaluable as a guide to planning and to adequate 
attempts to meet mission problems. There has recently come 
into our hands a tentative draft of a scheme to draw up standards 
for church activity. The plan of this tentative draft is to find 
out what things, or along what lines attainment should be 
achieved before a church can be spoken of as a standard church. 
This same thing is, of course, already done with regard to Sunday 
schools, and one wonders why it is not done more with regard to 
churches. Such programs and standards, while they should be 
flexible, are a great help in directing the work of churches 
and institutions and could wisely be more generally used than 
they are. 
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The second attempt of the Korean 
■Korean flMesionavtes. , . : , 

Church to do missionary work among 

the Chinese is too significant to be passed without special 

notice. We have given the main facts in our ‘‘Missionary 

News” department as received up to date, and hope to keep 

in touch with this important work. 

Two points are worth noting; first, that the Korean 
Church has sufficient Christian vitality to begin to take part in 
the problem of reaching the unevangelized portions of the 
world; second, that they may have something real to con¬ 
tribute along the line of solving the problem of self-support,— 
which is one of the great unsolved problems of mission work in 
China. Some think Western money has been spent too freely, 
with the result that Chinese Christian zeal has not been aroused 
sufficiently for them to do a full share iti the carrying on of 
Christian work in China. It does seem to be true that the soul 
energy put into contributions for idolatrous practices has not, 
in the case of those who have given up such practices, been 
transferred fully to the Christian Church. How far this is actually 
true we do not know, as definite statistics are not obtainable. 

If Chinese Christians were to respond to the call of home 
mission work more along the lines that the Korean Church has 
responded to the call of foreign mission work, Christianity 
would make more rapid progress than it yet lias done. There 


has been a start in this direction in China but somehow the fire 
of missionary zeal which shall send the Chinese Church out for 
its untouched and unsaved brethren has not yet burned very 
fiercely. 

* * * 


There has come into our hands the 
Cbtnwe Women an* Bu]letin of the shanghai Cantonese Union 
tn n s ra on. which gives the results of the 

election of trustees for 1918. The interesting point is that 
twelve of these are women, twelve of them men, and only one a 
foreigner—a woman. This recognition of the right of Chinese 
women to a share in administrative responsibilities is significant. 
In some iustances old-world ideas have operated in the West 
to the at least partial exclusion of women from this important 
phase of work. But no one will deny that a new order of 
things has already arrived and that the ability and right of 
women to participate more fully in the administrative function 
is fully recognized. 
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But what of China ? While there are many precedents as 
to the social status of women they do not determine finally her 
position in the Christian Church. Indeed in this regard, as in 
others, Christianity is still in the formative stage. The Chinese 
Christian Church is now at the most impressionable stage of its 
whole existence. Chinese Christians are learning to form new 
habits. Why should not more of us follow the lead of this 
enterprising group in Shanghai and consider carefully the 
giving to women of a larger share in the administration of 
church organizations? 

* * * 

Watt ot tbc Director The Rev. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., 
of tbc JBoar&;ot Abfe* Director of the Board of Missionary 
stonarg preparation. Preparation in the United States, is 
planning for a somewhat extended visit to China in connection 
with the special field of missionary preparation. Dr. Sanders 
has asked the China Continuation Committee to take charge of 
the arrangements for his visit. He expects to arrive in China 
in early April and to remain until about the middle of August. 

The specific objective of the proposed trip is the survey, 
as far as possible, of the whole range of mission work in China. 
To do this, conferences with as many missionary groups as 
feasible will be held, considerable time will be given to a study 
of the Training Schools at Peking and Nanking, and as many 
unhurried conferences as possible will be held with missionaries 
particularly interested in the problem of the preparation of 
missionaries for work in China. An outline of questions 
raising fundamental problems in connection with missionary 
preparation is now under consideration for use in the proposed 
conferences. 

This visit is exceedingly opportune. The situation with 
regard to the preparation of missionaries in China is unique, 
possibly paralleled (in part only) by the situation in Japan. 
The need for special preparation on the China field has been 
met by the establishment of several Training Schools. The 
question of the relation of that part of missionary preparation 
done in China with that done at home, is one that requires 
careful consideration. The visit of Dr. Sanders will help 
towards a clearer understanding on the part of the missionary 
body of the aims of the Board of Missionary Preparation, and 
on the part of the Board of Missionary Preparation of the 
function of the China mission field itself in the adequate prep- 
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aration of future missionaries to China. It will undoubtedly 
result in a greater measure of co-operation, so that the resources 
available at the home base and iu China will be more adequately 
and efficiently used in the preparation of missionaries to meet 
the complex conditions of mission work in the “Celestial 
Kingdom.” 


Cbtnc0e Gbrte* 
ttan Opinion. 


* * * 

WE have often heard it remarked that many of 
our Chinese brethren fail to express their ideas 
on a certain topic under consideration between 
them and their foreign brethren because the more aggressive 
Westerner gets in his ideas first. This is, of course, not always 
true, and yet often through a courteous deference to others the 
real opinions of the Chinese are not expressed. It is absolutely 
essential in this day and age that we understand fully the 
reactions, up to the present time, of the Chinese to the Chris¬ 
tian propaganda. We have noted a tendency in one or two 
cases for missions to request money rather than missionaries in 
order that the funds might be used in the preparation and 
support of more Chinese workers. While we do not feel that 
the day of the missionaries has passed, yet undoubtedly this 
will be done more and more. Would it not be a wise thing for 
the Western brother to form the habit, to a certain extent, of 


waiting until his Chinese brother lias spoken his inmost 
thoughts on any particular problem under discussion ? 
The Chinese Recorder intends to try to live up to 
its own ideas on this subject by securing, if possible, during 
the coming years, a number of articles from the Chinese on 
problems connected with their own religions and with the 
establishment of Christianity in China. 


* * * 

_ .. In connection with those activities engaged 

$be “ 3 BUn& 36£e/ f . , . 

in on Sunday by Christians or students in 

Christian schools, outside of attendance upon or participation 

in religious services, we have heard it said more than once that 

the “blind eye” is turned to them. Recently a missionary 

wrote to us and said that, hearing a rather unusual noise one 

Sunday on the playground of the school, he started with stern 

mien to put a stop to the sacrilegious frivolity evidently 

going on. He crept in the gate very carefully, however, 

and after noting the harmlessness of the games in which the 

students were engaged, crept out again just as quietly. He was, 
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of course, wise in leaving the students alone. But is it wise to 
have it understood on the part of Christians and students that 
we hold to certain standards of activity on Sunday but through 
force of circumstances ignore the violation of them ? Is there 
not in that attitude a suggestion either of moral weakness or 
intellectual deficiency, in that we are too weak morally to 
oppose (or too wise) and unable to wisely direct ? We should, 
of course, not draw attention to this had it not been brought to 
our notice in more than one case. Is there not here, then, 
an unfinished task that as missionaries we must take up and 
solve wisely ? 

* * * 

The 1917 Report of the Foreign Missions Con¬ 
ference of North America lefers to the Missionary 
Research Library established at No. 25 Madison 
Avenue, New York. In this Library there are in full or in 
part the files of over 800 missionary periodicals ; there are 
received continuously nearly 200 current missionary periodicals ; 
there are now quite complete files of the Annual Reports of 
nearly 300 missionary societies; there is also a collection of 
nearly 15,000 bound volumes and about 3,000 pamphlets. 

We recommend to those going on furlough that they keep 
this Library in mind. Among other things, missionaries 
returning home might wisely spend some time in looking 
up in this Research Library information 011 the problems they 
may have in mind, intending to bring back to the mission 
field the results of their studies. 

The reference to this Library reminds us, however, that 
while as a class missionaries deal largely in ideas they do not 
read to the extent they should. Somebody has advised that the 
missionary should always have at least one book on hand that 
is being read. How many are able to do this ? For one thing, 
finances affect the number of books that can be read. Books, 
like other things, are not getting any cheaper. A false sense 
of economy often leads first to a cutting down of reading matter. 
Has not the time come for something more to be done along 
the line of missionary circulating libraries, libraries that would 
put within the reach of missionaries, at a nominal cost, 
good books that they ought to read ? We do not wish, as 
missionaries, to ‘‘load up” about once every seven years, 
then pour out what we have in two years and spend another five 
years before we can load up again. To maintain our influence 
with the increasing number of up-to-date Chinese leaders 
missionaries must keep in touch with the moving thought of 
the world. They cannot do it unless they read. 
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Ube promotion of 3nterceoston 

J. W. Lowrik 

O T.ORD, REVIVE THY WORK IN THE MIDST OF THE YEARS, IN THE MIDST 

Of THE YEARS MAKS KNOWN; IN WRATH REMEMBER MERCY. 

HIS GCORY COVERED THE HEAVENS AND THH EARTH WAS 
FUEL OF HIS PRAISE. HAB. iii: 2, 3 . 

What onr China Missions are crying out for no less than the churches at 
home, is a real, God-made Revival. 

The World War is God Almighty’s barrage sent down to block the stealthy 
advance of “ learned” apostasy that threatens to surround and overwhelm his 
Church. It is as truly God’s barrage as was the murder on Calvary which also 
was the scheme of devils and devil-ridden men, but was turned of God to the 
salvation of the world. 

Don’t we Christians know that, though God cares for your body and the 
well-being of society, he cares eternally more for what is to live with him 
forever or be shut from him forever—yourself. Your body, mere water, beef, 
and flour, has its value to him, but it’s you he was tortured for at Golgotha 
and he doesn’t propose to have that agony of his Father’s hidden face and of 
the sneering crowd around come to nought through your or my grovelling 
misconception of it or wilful indifference to it. 

Here we are 400 years after that great revival, commonly called the 
Reformation, the greatest God-sent revival after Pentecost, followed by one 
more in the eighteenth century, which saved the Anglo-Saxon race, if, indeed, 
it is finally to be saved. The world stands in as ghastly need of a third 
revival now as did the Church of England in Wesley's day or Rome in 
Luther's and this war is God’s trumpet cull to the Church—the world has no 
ears to hear—“ TIo, the enemy has come in like a flood ; arise, believe, follow 
me, I am lifting up a standard against him.” 

The devil’s camouflage—hypercritical scholarship—sg $5, $ $ftj R| £ 
•—behind and within which lay denial of God's Holy Word and of Christ’s 
infinite person and power, bad well-nigh duped the Church of Christ, when 
this world-saving war came on,—world-saving, despite its death gas and liquid 
fire, if indeed the Church of Christ, in Germany and out of it, will awake and 
implore God’s forgiveness for insulting his word, belittling his eternal Son 
and forgetting her neighbours, soul as well as body. 

If the war stops before Christ’s Church mourns this mourning and implores 
fresh faith—like Luther’s, like Wesley’s, like Spurgeon’s, George Miiiler’s, 
Hudson Taylor’s, Dwight Moody’s, Woodrow Wilson’s, this priceless tale of 
young men’s blood will have been measured out in vain, but if, reeling to and 
fro, all our wisdom swallowed up, because we rebelled against the words of 
God and contemned the counsel of the Most High (to save the world by the 
lifeblood of Jesus bis Son) we cry unto the Lord in onr trouble, he will break 
the gates of brass, the fool, Church of Christ, afflicted because of her iniquities, 
will be shouting ” O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men,” and the measureless tale of the 
world’s fresh blood—there w r as no other way—will not have been yielded up 
in vain. 

Whether we shall have a God-born revival in China—a great one, com¬ 
mensurate with the World War which be has sent, like Luther’s in spirit and 
like Wesley’s—depends upon our sorrow for dishonoring him,and our broken¬ 
hearted cry for mercy and renewal. 

Pledge yourself with God to cry for this daily with the myriads who are 
definitely imploring him in many lands; it is the great blessing that will turn 
the channel of history and save God’s much-loved republic of China, 
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An Adequate Plan for Christianizing the Northern 
Part of the Province of Anhwei 

J. B. COCHRAN 


“without form and void and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” 

By aid of a few drainage ditches the statistics have been 
run into a reservoir and appear, together with a map, ready for 
the consideration of those interested in a study of the frame 
upon which the body of our work is built. In the article we 
shall endeavor to show the steps by which our Mission has 
reached the conclusion that this force and plant are desirable 
and hope that thus clothed upon with a substantial body and 
breathing with a living spirit our work may not hang on the 
wall in the formality of tables but may stand forth in the 
reality of life. 

The message of Christ is the word of life. Life begets 
life. The Church lives by a vital connection with the living 
Head. We are not here to sell cigarettes and “humanity 
pills ” nor yet kerosene oil and cotton goods. We have to do 
with the spread of a living organization. We may learn much 
from the methods of our business friends but the moment that 
we become absorbed in census*taking, surveys, statistical tables, 
card catalogues, evangelists’ reports to the exclusion of the 
pulsing, throbbing, despouding, sorrowing, exultant, expectant, 
intensely individualistic, intensely communistic human life about 
us, in that moment do we diminish our carrying capacity as 
channels through which the stream of life can flow. 

In the pressure of this human life upon us, in the daily 
appeal for guidance and strength made by those about us, 
in the doors of opportunity opening on every side, and alas 
some closing, and in the smallness of our numbers, too, lies our 
excuse for no moderuly scientific survey of our field, though 


AV 1 NG been supplied with the above topic the attempt 
was made to combine the necessary statistics as to force 
and plant with a readable article. The result was 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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we feel that such a survey would be helpful to us and might 
modify to some extent the details of our plans as outlined, yet 
these plans have been developed with the natural growth of the 
living organization and in the future can enlarge to meet the 
needs of a developing work. 

The Northern Anhwei field of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission has no other missionaries working withiu its borders. 
We have none of the problems of church comity, none of the 
assistance of fellow laborers. The responsibility of the district 
is upon our shoulders. If it is to be reached it must be reached 
by us. In the fall of 1901, as soon as it was safe to do so after 
the Boxer uprising, the four men appointed to open the 
Hwaiyuaii Station settled hi Hwaiyuan. A Chinese bouse 
with mud floors, stone walls, and thatched roof was rented. 
Windows were opened in the walls and board floors added. 
The following year the families of two of the men, and one 
single woman came to the Station. The original thatched 
rooms are still the home of three members of the Station though 
four foreign residences have been built. Within three years 
each of the eleven walled cities of the district had been visited 
by all the men of the station. Many country towns and villages 
were visited that never before had seen a foreigner. 

After these visits a meeting of the station was called 
and a plan of evangelizing the district formulated. The 
neighboring missions on all sides were approached to see if they 
could not assume larger responsibility, reducing the territory 
that fell to our care. All had more than they could adequately 
serve and there remained to our Mission ten walled cities in 
a district three hundred English miles long by one hundred 
and fifty wide. It was decided by the station that we should 
open stations with resident foreigners in Nanhsuchou, Shouchou, 
Wulio, and possibly Mengcheng. The opening of the first of 
these was approved by the Mission and steps were taken to 
get the necessary appropriations from the Board. 

In the meantime the work of the Hwaiyuan Station was 
steadily developed. The dispensary changed to a hospital, the 
day schools for boys and girls to boarding schools and the 
numbers of Chinese teachers and evangelists increased. In the 
beginning an attempt was made to secure Chinese with 
theological training, but after many failures we secured young 
college graduates from the Shantung University and to these 
men is largely due any success that has beeu reached. One 
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of them particularly has been a great power in our field. He 
has started a prayer circle among the inner circle of Chinese 
and foreigners and for several years has kept it alive by his 
interest. He is now in charge of the work in the city of 
Mengcheng with 122 Christians and 150 inquirers on the rolls, 
eight chapels, seven boys’ day schools, and four additional places 
where worship is held every Sunday. 

In the fall of 1913 it was apparent that a revision of the 
plan for Christianizing the district must be made. In that 
year Nanhsuchou was formally opened as a station, but it was 
nine years since the plan was first proposed. There seemed 
little hope of opening three more such stations in a generation. 
It was determined to open one more station at Shouchou. Mr. 
Sun and men like him had shown us that the work is safe in 
their hands. It was agreed to equip the other seven walled 
cities of the region and one or two of the large market towns 
with a force of Chinese varying somewhat but capable of 
running a boys’ and girls’ school and overseeing the evangelistic 
work for men and women. The plan has been approved by 
the authorities, all but two of the walled cities are now occupied 
and as funds are appropriated the force and equipment of each 
will be brought up to the proposed standard. 

The spring of 1917 sees the third step in our development. 
Plans for evangelizing the district are well under way. The 
centers in the cities are covered by the stations and out-stations. 
In the country districts chapels are being built without help 
from the Board. The Christians are keen on spreading the 
Gospel story. Classes for inquirers held through the country 
everywhere crowd the capacity of our buildings. The problem 
is to hold to Christian living by constant growth those who 
have confessed the Master and to have a strong and spreading 
Christian Church. To this end these country chapels are 
constantly urged to join together and call their own pastor. 
Plans are on foot which we hope will accomplish this in 
several places. In the meantime a summer class is annually 
held to which are called the Christian leaders of each com¬ 
munity and they are helped by study and by prayer to better 
lead their brethren. For oversight and guidance of these chapels 
and Christian leaders we largely trust to the Chinese evangel¬ 
ists, college graduates, with infrequent visits from the foreign 
missionary. A further steadying influence is supplied by the 
teachers of our day schools—now twenty-five in number. 
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Seventeen of the teachers have been trained in our own 
academy. Their position is not easy. At an inquirers’ class 
held in the country at the New Year I was assisted by four or 
five of these teachers. Banteringly they asked one another who 
had cried from homesickness in the first days of teaching and 
there was not one whose pillow had not been wet. But they 
have stood for the things that they have been taught. Calls 
are coming to us for such schools from all sides. We could 
open ten new ones each year if we had the men and funds. 
Like demands are coming for the opening of girls’ schools. 
We would like as well to help other stations through the 
services of our graduates as we have been helped by the Shan¬ 
tung students. To accomplish this the capacity of both our 
Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding Schools should be doubled. In the 
light of the above experiences the tables connected with this 
article have been prepared. On a recent furlough, being called 
to speak to an audience of hardworking business men and 
mechanics who had little respect for the sentimentalities of 
religion, I described how we had come to China ignorant of the 
conditions, uninformed of the details of the work, not knowing 
how it was to be accomplished but impressed with the need, 
desirous to obey the Divine command and trusting in a power 
not our own. Then I described how the way was lightened, 
the people became friends and in the course of time it became 
evident that the necessary undertakings could not be confined 
within the limits of our ill-considered ideal but that we had to 
meet the needs of the changing life of the nation. It is with 
this conviction that we make out our tables and plan our work in 
the fullness of hope; but then we turn again to the true principles 
upon which we live and are sure that no mistake is made when 
we give ourselves, impressed with the great need, desirous to 
obey the Divine command and trusting in a power not our own. 


FORCE NEEDED IN THE NORTHERN ANHWEI FIELD. 


Foreigners: 

3 men evangelists. 

2 men school teachers. 

2 men physicians 

4 women evangelists. 

3 women school teachers. 

1 woman physician. 

2 women nurses. 


Hwaiyuan. 

Chinese: 

6 men evangelists. 

9 men teachers (Boarding Schools). 

3 industrial foremen. 

6 women evangelists. 

6 Bible-women. 

6 women teachers (Girls’ Boarding 
School). 

2 men teachers. 

2 physicians. 

4 men dispensers. 

4 women nurses. 


o 
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Nanhsuchou, 


Foreigners: 

2 men evangelists. 

I man school teacher. 

I man agriculturalist. 

1 ruan physician. 

2 women evangelists. 

2 women nurses. 

i woman kiudergartner evangelist, 
I woman teacher. 


Chinese : 

3 men evangelists. 

6 men teachers (High school, in¬ 
cluding agriculture). 

2 men physicians. 

2 men dispensers. 

2 women evangelists. 

4 women teachers (Girls' Boarding 

School). 

2 men teachers. 

2 women nurses. 


Shouchou. 

A force similar to that at Nanhsuchou without the agriculturalist and woman 
kiudergartner evangelist. 


City Out-stations. 


Fengyang, Meugclieng, Koyang, Fengtai, Wuho, 

Chinese only ; Each place to have : 

3 men evangelists. 

2 men teachers for boys’ school, 
i woman evangelist, 
i woman teacher for girls’ school, 
i Bible-woman. 

i librarian in charge of reading-room. 


lyingpi, Szcbow and 4 market towns under care of Nauhsuchou : 

2 evangelists. 

2 teachers. 

The same number of workers also for Pengpu and Einghwaikwau. 
350 teachers for Boys' Day School I for entir( , fidd> 

250 >> >> Girls », 11 ) 


N15CRSSARY PI. A NT. 


Hwaiyuan, 

10 Residences for foreign missionaries (land and building) 
20 ,, „ Chinese @ $1,000 

2 Hospitals and equipment ... . 

2 Buildings for Boys’ School aud out-buildings 
2 „ „ Girls’ „ ,, „ 

I Institutional Church .. 

I i* M .«• ••• •** 

Chapel and buildings for women's work . 


Mex. 
... $88,000 
... 20,000 

... 44,000 

... 50,000 
... 50,000 
... 10,000 
... 5.000 

... 5,000 


Totals $272,000 


Nanhsuchou. 

8 Residences for foreign missionaries. 

15 11 „,Chiuese. 

Hospital and equipment.. 

Girls* School ... 

Boys’ School, including agricultural department ... 
Church ... ... . *»* IM •*» 


... $70,400 
... 15.000 
... 25,000 
... 15,000 
... 25,000 
... 15,000 


Total $165,400 

Shouchou similar to Nanhsuchou. 

City Out-stations, $10,000 each. 
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Chinese Students in Japan 

W. H. ELWIN 


HE Yellow River of Chinese student life has been over¬ 
flowing its banks. 



Numbers .—The largest overflow has been to Japan 


where there are some four thousand men and two 
hundred girl students. They come chiefly at their own charges 
but some have Municipal and Guild Scholarships and a limited 
number have government grants on getting into the First High 
School or the Higher Normal, Technical, or Commercial 
Schools in Tokyo and a few schools in other educational 
centres of Japan. 

Schools. — Science, ^Engineering, Commerce, Political 
Economy, Eaw, and Medicine are most studied. The Japanese 
language is the medium of education and has to be studied first. 

Superintendents .—There is a superintendent of students 
appointed from China. The provincial superintendents are 
well paid but their problems often outweigh their honours and 
advantages and they are constantly resigning in favour of 
more daring or more placid successors. 

Clubs .—There are clubs and societies of all kinds which 
are helping, among other things, to develop the art of public 
speaking. 

Where from .—Many come from the more undeveloped 
parts of China—a few from Kansu, many from Manchuria, 
Kweichow, and Yunnau. Often I am the first missionary or 
foreigner they have met personally. 

All China contributes ; e.g., the five of our Church Com¬ 
mittee hail from Kwangtung, Szechwan, Anhwei, Chehkiang, 
and Kirin and the fifteen in our girls’ hostel are from teu 
different provinces. 

The homes of some are far from banks or in robber infested 
neighbourhoods. In conjunction with inland missionaries I 
am able to act as exchange banker for these. 

Life in fapan .—However large his ancestral home he 
lives very simply in a small Japanese room in Japanese style. 
A table, a bookcase, a chair or two—but we generally sit on the 
mats. Chinese food is much in demand as Japanese food gives 
many indigestion. There are good Chinese restaurants. In 
the home and in the hostels he avails himself gladly aud 
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regularly of the Japanese bath. It is so simple and convenient 
that it should become a welcome institution in China. 

The longer they stay in Japan the more bitter they are 
against her. Lately some Japanese of good standing have been 
trying to give the Chinese a better side light on themselves. 
But personal and political antipathy clouds the whole sky. 

Morals .—Morally there is great danger for the Chinese 
student in Japan. Neither the Chinese Y. M. C. A. nor the 
churches have begun to tackle the moral question yet, to our 
shame, nor have the Christian men seemed to be interested 
in a campaign against it. Something must be done. 

Non-Christian students have not been altogether inactive. 
Four years ago the “People’s Moral Study Society ” (p* ;jjg ^ 

was started and last wintera “Young Men’s Moral Culture 
Society” (|ff ^ % $£g -g”) was launched. It is issuing a really 
good, but non-religious, magazine. 

In their rooms Napoleon is seen in profile, in command, 
in collapse in a chair, etc., and the pictures of a few other 
commanding persons. But generally the man’s own photo¬ 
graph is most about in his room and a looking glass on 
his writing desk. This is evidently a grievous flaw in their 
mental make-up. 

Wang Yang-ming .—The philosophy of Wang Yang-ming 
with its theory that knowledge and practice can not be divorced 
and that mind is the sole universal principle, and his dwelling 
on “the good knowledge” which is almost conscience, is 
attractive to Chinese students.* He lived in China four 
hundred years ago. Some say Japan’s progress is due to the 
emphasis she places on Wang Yang-ming’s teaching. More 
than one baptized in Tokyo has told me that Yang-ming’s 
philosophy was a stepping stone for him in the direction of the 
Gospel of Christ. The youth who wrote to me from Japan, “ I 
am reading God’s Holy Book every day and behaving it,” may 
have had this teaching on “ knowledge and action united ” in 
his mind. Several students in Tokyo have told me lately how 
Tolstoy’s writings are impressing them, showing them how 
religion is connected with life. 

Methods in Tokyo .—There is a fine Chinese Y. M. C. A. 
building in Tokyo, quite separate from the Japanese and 


*See Intellectual and Political Currents iu the Far Fast. Paul S. Reinsch. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. pp. 132-139 on Wang Yang-ming. 
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Korean, controlled from Shanghai. It has done and is doing 
much for the students. But it is understaffed. 

There is a capable young Methodist pastor doing good 
work. 

Our C. M. S. Church for Chinese was built in 1913. A 
senior Chinese pastor has been in charge for nearly three years. 
The congregation averages forty. 

I am hoping that the Methodist Church, the Y. M. C. A., 
and ourselves can combine in an effort against moral degenera¬ 
tion, perhaps after Ding Li-mei’s New Year’s visit. We are 
combining to welcome him then and Eddy later. A simple 
Mandarin is our medium of speech. 

Iu this paper one can only touch ou some methods and 
results in our C. M. S. Mission. 

Taking Responsibility. —The feature of the past year’s 
work is the shouldering of responsibility by leading men and 
girls. 

Our Church Committee has four sub-committees on (a) 
Things connected with reverence and order in our Church 
service ; (b) Literature ; (c) Hostels and intercourse ; (d) Finance. 

Literature .—We are issuing a bi-lingual English and 
Chinese quarterly letter to returning students, “The Church’s 
Call to Action.”* 

This goes out over China and is also used as a tract 
in visiting men in Tokyo. We shall be glad to supply it to any 
address iu China. 

A half-yearly “Tokyo Newsletter” iu English is sent to 
sympathisers, prayer-partners, subscribers, aud friends. 

Intercourse. —There is a constant interchange of visits 
between us and the students. Y. M. C. A. tracts aud “The 
Peace Magazine” (S. P. G., Pekin) and Pilgrim’s Progress are 
useful. Two or three times a year we reach out to Kyoto, 
Nagoya, Osaka, Okayama, Kobe, and Sendai. Threads of 
friendship are picked up among the twenty to fifty in each place 
and the local missionary’s English Bible class for Chinese 
emphasized. It was in Kyoto after one such meeting that 
a man studying science at the University asked if they could 
have Christianity without prayer , The former was a good 
thing while the latter was superstition ! 
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Olympic Games . — There are special opportunities in 
Tokyo. One such was given us when the Olympic Games 
athletes came over in May. The Chinese Y. M. C. A. enter¬ 
tained them. We invited them to church on Sunday, May 6th. 
Out of 120 some 40 came. Altogether more than a hundred 
students attended the service. Afterwards there were short 
addresses of welcome and specially bound pocket New Testa¬ 
ments with a line or two on “running the race set before us 
looking unto Jesus” were given by the Bible Society and 
ourselves. Mr. Chang Po-ling replied. 

The accompanying photograph of most of the congregation 
was taken in our garden by a Chinese student after the service. 

Hostels .—We have a hostel for fifteen men and one to 
hold twenty-four girls. There are Bible classes in each. We 
have a Bible talk in the Y. M. C. A. and some of our men 
share in the Y. M. C. A. life. 

A Christiau girl, Miss C., has shouldered responsibility, 
ably assisting Mrs. Elwin in the starting of our larger girls’ 
hostel. A Chinese lady present at the opening sent Y. 20 
afterwards with an appreciative note on the work being done 
for her compatriots. Miss C. is a government grant student. 
She is very careful of the Church’s money while not taking a 
peuny of it herselfi She let all the others choose their rooms 
in the new building (only a rented one) first, saying, “How 
can I urge self-denial if I do not practise it myself?” 

When she came from China to our hostel four years ago 
she had had a great disappointment in her life and felt that if 
there were a God he had dealt hardly with her. She was not 
impressed with what she had heard of Christianity in China. 
But in Tokyo the very words of her new three yen Bible and 
the general and personal influences of our mission swayed her 
life. After three months she applied for baptism, and there 
was no doubt of her faith and knowledge. 

What prayer is .—At the first preparation class she was 
asked, “ What do you know of prayer?” “I know nothing 
about it,” she answered. I turned a Yunnan girl who had 
been baptized a year—“ How did you find out about prayer?” 
“As a child,” she said, “I was taught by my parents to 
meditate for ten minutes before breakfast—an old Chinese non- 
Buddhist custom. But what was the good of that ? Thinking 
inwards did not mend my sin and feebleness. But when I came 
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io Tokyo and heard you all, I saw what I could do. I turned 
the ten minutes’ meditation outwards to God instead of inwards 
on self. For three weeks nothing happened. Then suddenly I 
knew God was listening. Ever since then prayer has been 
a great joy to me.” “Now,” I said to the Hunan girl, “you 
go and see what you can find out” Next week the answer of 
a strong character was good to hear, “I think it is like this. 
We are naturally full of our own purposes, plans, and ideas, but 
when we pray all this goes down and the will of God comes up.” 

Extension in Yunnan .—In conclusion I can only touch 
on the fact that two of our men from Tokyo started the 
Y. M. C. A, in Yunnan seven years ago. One of them found 
the inner secret of life in Christ in a special way in Tokyo. 
After studying Buddhism and then the philosophy of Wang 
Yang-ming, which he said was a steppiug stone for him to 
Christianity, lie became a keen witness to Christ. He was 
given a scholarship to the U. S. A. as a reward for his zeal at 
the time of the revolution. He is finishing his course there now. 

The other went through the railway school in Tokyo 
and is now chief Chinese engineer on a railway in Yunnan. 
Four years ago he started a mission with school and Sunday 
services on his own initiative. When our C. M. S. Mission 
opened in Yuunan he joined up with it, putting his strength 
into it. 

Extension in Yokohama .—The other extension is to 
Yokohama where a little struggling Cantonese Union Church 
joined our mission two years ago. 

Our colleagues, Mr. and Mrs. Forester, reside in Yokohama. 

A Middle School for Chinese given up by the American 
Church Mission has been moved to Yokohama. Our mission 
now controls it. Chinese non-Christian merchants give eighty 
yen a mouth and we subsidize it to the same amount. The 
Christian Japanese governor of the district has given land 
for a building and the Chinese merchants in Yokohama and 
Kobe have pledged 14,000 yen to build. Chinese students on 
arrival in Japan should enter this school. 

A doubly Joreign mission .—There are great possibilities in 
all this fascinating work—a doubly foreign mission. May a 
double portion of prayer be claimed for it ? 
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Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow 

O '^'IN Sunday our students are required to attend church and 
Sunday school. No amusements are planned for them on 
Sunday, though I think something should be considered 
in this connection. For some years a gathering of what 
might be called a semi-religious character was planned for the 
younger boys and it met with success, but it put so much work 
ou a teacher already overburdened that it had to be abandoned. 

Canton Christian College 

The general policy of this College in regard to Sunday 
observance is expressed in its regulations as follows—“Sun¬ 
day is the day of rest and quiet and worship. Students 
are expected to stop other study and athletics, to dress in 
their neatest clothes, to attend the Sunday service, to be 
quiet at all times.” This regulation is generally observed. 
Organized sports or noisy games are not permitted, but simple 
recreation and even quiet games are not prohibited. Teachers 
are encouraged to take students for walks. A considerable 
portion of each Sunday is taken up by religious services both 
compulsory and voluntary. The Sunday school from 9-10 a.m. 
and the church service from n-12 are compulsory. I11 addition 
to these the boys engage in a good deal of voluntary Christian 
work both on the campus, amongst workmen, servants, and 
others in the surrounding villages. The Students* Christian 
Association supervises most of this voluntary religious work and 
also conducts a voluntary service for students every Sunday 
evening. Our geueral aim is to put as few restrictions as 
possible ou the activities of the students on Sunday but to 
encourage them to devote their energies to the cultivation of 
religious character in themselves, amongst their fellow students, 
and amongst the people of the villages. Believing that 4 ‘absence 
of occupation is not rest,” especially to vigorous young students, 
we find that positive encouragement to good work on Sunday is 
more beneficial than numerous restrictions. 

St. John’s University, Shanghai 

In regard to Sunday observance at St.John’s we try not to 
make the day burdensome to the students. Attendance at the 
morning service, lasting from ten forty-five to twelve, is com- 
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pulsory. Attendance at the afternoon service is only required 
of Christian students. 

Students in all departments have one Bible class on Sun¬ 
days lasting for an hour, which is a part of the regular 
curriculum. In addition there are other voluntary Bible classes. 

During their free time students are allowed to study in 
their rooms or read in the Library. 

As to amusements, organized sports or games are not per¬ 
mitted, but we do not say anything to those who amuse thetu^ 
selves in a quiet manner. For instance, tennis nets are not put 
out in the tennis season, but if a boy is found practising with a 
tennis racket against the wall of the gymnasium, nothing would 
be said. 

I have found it very difficult to draw a strict line between 
what is permissible and what is not permissible, and I keep my 
blind eye on a good many things which go on. The students, 
however, understand that no organized sports or matches are 
permitted. 

I think the discussion of the question is a timely one. On 
the one hand we do not want to shock those who believe in 
strict Sunday observance, and on the other hand we want to 
have some consideration for boy nature. Although not a strict 
Sabbatarian, I have always felt that Sunday should be differen¬ 
tiated from other days in regard to amusements. If there is 
not such a differentiation, there is great danger lest physical 
recreation overshadows the use of the day for spiritual and moral 
purposes. 

The University of Nanking 

We have, I presume, between thirty and forty students 
teaching in Sunday schools in the various churches on Sunday. 
Then we have quite a large number of other students teaching 
in five or six People’s Schools, using the 6oo-character classics 
prepared by Mr. Tong, of the Baptist College. Other students, 
chiefly members of the Student Volunteer Band, go out holding 
services on Sundays and, I think, certain week nights. Then, 
of course, they have regular Y. M. C. A. activities. 

On Sundays we have only one restriction about games: We 
do not allow our boys to play tennis, football, etc., but they do 
have ping pong, checkers, and other games in the Y. M. C. A. 
room, which they are allowed to play as they please. In fact, 
we have no printed or stated rules against their playing tennis 
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and football and baseball, but it is understood by tbe students 
that they do not play these games on Sunday. They are 
frequently out in the yard throwing tennis balls about, kicking 
small balls, playing their Chinese games, such as shuttlecock, 
etc., and we think it is a good thing for them to do these 
things. They are allowed, of course, to go to the Library 
Reading Room on Sundays. 

We have no restrictions or regulations about their studying 
on Sunday. In general we have not tried to regulate their 
Sunday life and activities by restrictions and rules. They are 
obliged to go to semi-voluntary Bible classes and to attend the 
Sunday morning preaching services. 

The Shanghai Baptist College 

We have two required religious services; one a preach¬ 
ing service one hour long, and one a Sunday school service. 
In this Sunday school service we are not using the International 
Lessons, but are trying to adapt our work to the needs of the 
students. For instance, the Freshman Class is taking a study 
of The Problems of Boyhood by Franklin Johnson, It is really 
an ethics for boys or students, and we believe a splendid prep¬ 
aration for entrance into college life. It is quite successful. 
We have a Freshman Class of forty men divided into three 
classes. 

There is also the College Y. M. C. A. that meets in the 
evening, and on these Sunday evenings they often have lectures 
of general moral interest as well as those Christian. 

A number of students do Christian work on Sunday; some 
in Shanghai, some at a Social Center nearby. 

We discourage study of regular lessons on Sunday, but are 
not very successful. 

The library and reading room is open a good deal of 
the time on Sunday, and we try to help the boys in their 
selection of reading matter for Sunday; sometimes having a 
special shelf of books to appoint them to. This section might 
be increased in its usefulness. 

The music hour has just been instituted in the early 
afternoon before the Church service, to fill in that time. We 
have had some phonographic pieces, and we are planning on 
having some practice of new songs for those who wish to come. 

After the Church service at 4 in the afternoon, the college 
students are permitted to walk outside of the campus between 
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four and six, but are not permitted to go into Shanghai. 
Recently, we have permitted the middle school students also 
to walk in groups under the supervision of a teacher, or a 
qualified student. 

There is a real need here, and although we are trying to 
meet it in the best way that we can, we are frank to say that 
we do not believe that we have the most perfect system. 


The Present Crisis in Elementary Education 
and Organization 

A. A. BULLOCK 


this may be. The course of primary education in China 
has been rather that of an evolution than a creation; and as 
such it has all the ear marks of a real history, with consequent 
vestiges of the unfit and useless. It begins to look now as if 
this course of evolution were to be stopped midway and either 
a u blotting out ” occur or else a conscious process of intelligent 
adjustment to the new situation take place, thus making 
mission education a fit instrument to raise up an intelligent 
Christian citizenry tor the nation. 

In all walks of life in China the present seems to be most 
imperatively calling for organization. Organization is taking 
place in every line of human endeavor in a country where for 
milleniums individualism has run riot. The government itself 
has been of this disorganized type. The central powers have 
exerted only the loosest sort of a control over the component 
members. Once appointed, any official within the widest 
limits pursued, by way of a general policy only, what his 
superiors may have decided upon. For the most part he was 
allowed to carry on all three forms of government, and he in 
his turn gave to those under his control and the people practical 
independence, in all matters except perhaps in matters of 
taxation, not forced upon his attention. The writer has 
just heard of a crass murder case, a man killing his wife, and 
though fully known to be guilty he was unmolested just 
because no one came forward to accuse him to the magistrate. 


n 


ISSION education in China may be at the cross roads, and 
it will be well for all concerned if careful account be 
taken of the present circumstances to discover how true 
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This policy of laisser faire has come to be so much a part of the 
national life that to attempt any systematic governmental 
regime has been despaired of. With a government run on 
personal lines, governing a race equally content to let things run 
on so long as they did not interfere with personal privileges ; 
with business untrained to mutual trust or central direction, it 
is quite unlikely that there would be found any large amouut 
of co-operation or organization in forms of philanthropy, 
social amelioration, or religion. This is precisely the case. 

Western business organization after a century or more of 
pronounced success has not succeeded in acclimating itself. 
Absentee directors and presidents to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing, it has waxed rich and powerful without making any great 
impression on the habits of the nation. And mission work has 
certainly been carried on a long time in China. Yet aside from 
the initial administration in the land of origin, that finds the 
recruits, solicits the funds and governs, as it were at the end of 
a long stick, there has arisen on the ground very little that 
might be called organization. With some missions there is 
maintained on the field a strong central administration, but this 
may be called an extension of the home form into the field, 
and not an organization on its own merits of the new work 
created. The missions, like business, have not gone very far 
toward correcting the weakness of the Chinese ; they have not 
moved very far along the road of u team-work ” ; they have 
not attempted much toward making their work fit the people 
and circumstances they have nominally come to help. May it 
not be possible that there is ground for the complaint that they, 
like business, are in business, too, for their own sakes ? 

The reason for this may be partly that the missions, at 
best, have only reached adolescence, and are therefore not 
numerically strong enough in adherents or converts to warrant 
organization ; or it may be that the body of believers are still 
so untrained that they are not able to take any leading part in 
determining the policies. Or again, the reason may be that the 
Chinese environment has smothered any specific organization 
or division of authority. Possibly every one who has attempted 
to conduct his evangelistic or school work more u scientifically ” 
has found these two sets of difficulties confronting him ; and 
the insidiousness of the “east” of Kipling has overcome him. 

But times have changed, and so much so that many will 
deny that the above analysis is a correct one. The government 
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and the business men are making a serious attempt to set 
definite salaries, define distinct limits of authority, do real 
bookkeeping and intrust their money and authority to delegates. 
The process has not proceeded very far, but it is in the air. 
The same may be said of the missions, for there is a gradual 
movement to create on the field a machinery that will in time 
be self-perpetuating and independent. With respect to the 
educational side of mission work, organization is rather 
“spotted.” In some places it is well advanced and in others 
it is almost nil. It is this educational organization side of the 
issue that concerns the present paper. 

Educational procedure cannot be a private matter. Its 
implication is unity and more or less uniformity. There can 
be no such thing as universal knowledge without co-operation. 
No school can stand by itself entirely and disregard the times. 
There may be apparent instances of schools that are self- 
sufficient ; but on closer inspection it will be seen that they 
have this special status only because there are, for instance, 
organized systems supplying them with their teachers, that set 
the standards and interpret the times. If all men turned 
anchorites who would feed them ? Each age has its distinctive 
educational bias: its ideals and its practices : and these of 
themselves demand that schools be organized. Uniformity of 
procedure, more or less of text-books, of standards (so that 
change of residence does not interfere with advancement), and 
of teacher training—all these and many others have entered in 
to bring about the spontaneous coagulation of schools and 
teachers everywhere. Of all schools the universities have 
been the most jealous of their individuality; and yet in 
America these apparently most self-sufficient and, financially, 
entirely independent institutions have found it imperative to 
organize into a loose association for their own protection. 
Thus we find the old, proud, private foundations and the new 
stalwart state universities united. Nowhere is there any large 
number of detached primary schools. Everywhere the state 
has taken over such education and has unified its procedure. 
It is not true that education is always nationally, and it has 
never been universally, unified. The United States hold as 
one of their precious educational possessions the independent 
state systems. The various units have been found amply large 
enough to gain all the values above enumerated, and in 
addition get immense benefit from the consequent competition. 
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There is no directing central mind or bureau, and yet the 
spread of the best to all has been rapid enough. Indeed 
American education is so distinctive that the term “ the 
American system of education ” is fully correct in a broad 
sense, though not at all in an official sense. 

The mission schools do not stand in a class by themselves. 
They must be organized or they will go down in the face of 
the government schools which are coming so rapidly to the 
front. The old private day school never could be fully efficient, 
but it lingered on because the times were not pressing it to the 
wall. Now it is soon to be relegated to the museum of antiq¬ 
uities. The mission schools must be organized in large 
enough units to give momentum, but it is both unnecessary 
and unwise to think of a nation-wide unit. The present 
districts, as worked out by the various educational associations, 
are amply large enough. These organizations in some parts of 
the China Mission field are real practical organizations and in 
time will work out the problem, others are but chautauquas 
where the energy is taken out on paper and in logic ; very 
pleasant and necessary, but still not solving the problem. 

The specific advantages that would accrue to the mission 
schools from such grouping would, as mentioned above, be the 
stressing of common ideals, the raising of the standards, and 
the gaining of a common group of practices, procedure, and 
books which would aid greatly in the conducting of the schools. 
This last feature is one of great importance, for the loss of 
energy and nervous strain entailed upon every evangelist 
because of the lack of a clear cut and well understood (on the 
part of teachers) procedure and course of study has been so 
great as to make one marvel that men have been willing to 
“abide” schools at all. When these fundamental details can 
be taken for granted, it will easily be possible for the evangel¬ 
istic worker to have a circle of very active efficient schools. 
And this brings up one of the most apparent advantages of all. 
The teacher is the all important part of the school. It is 
useless to expect that the teacher problem can be settled 
satisfactorily until there is some large group of them working 
together under a central management or organization. If by 
some magic it were possible to give all the primary teachers a 
normal training all at once, it would still be imperative that 
they be held together and directed in general ways, as well as 
improved and stimulated, by a large group of teachers and 
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their central bureau. To put the question from another, and 
more familiar, angle will perhaps help the arguments. As it 
is at present when you want to get a new teacher for your day 
school, in an out-station, for example—word having come in 
that the old teacher has left the job—you have to turn to what 
source of supply ? Some are fortunate enough, and far-sighted 
enough, to be able to draw on the mission high school boys; 
but in most instances there is a hurried scramble, ending in the 
selection of some man unknown to you or the Church and its 
teachings. He goes to the school and is like a cold shock to 
the nervous system of the evangelistic work there. It takes 
him a long time to warm up to the system and locality. In 
many instances he is turned off and another cold shower 
inflicted on the struggling out-station,—church and school alike. 
Is it any wonder that the work cannot progress, with this 
process being repeated each year in many places? The teacher 
ought, first, to be considered in the light of being a real 
evangelistic agency. He should be as carefully selected and 
nourished as the evangelist is. There should be large supply 
of mission certified teachers constantly available so that 
vacancies could be filled readily from men who are Christians, 
or men thoroughly in sympathy with the Message (“ near 
Christians”); and men who know and are in harmony with 
the books, practices, and rulings of the mission schools. No 
one will disagree with this last statement, but there may be 
some difference as how to get this ideal consummated. The 
idea back ot this paper is that “mass action,” as chemists use 
the term now, is the first and indispensable essential. A 
business man sells his business, getting more for the “good 
will” than for his actual stock. A public opinion is a thing 
of long training and slow growth, but once gained it is all 
powerful. Sociologists talk about “attention” as being the 
all important factor in moving society. If men’s attention is 
once directed in any direction, so that that particular custom is 
the proper procedure, or so that this idea is uppermost in the 
minds of a large number, then that thing will be done and that 
idea carried into effect All nations have depended upon this 
subtle but most apparent force in their national life to propagate 
their special type of education or what not. There are in¬ 
creasing evidences coming to the front that the day of 
individualism in mission work is past, and a “massmovement” 
is possible. Or, to put it in other words, things are ripening 
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in China, when a public opinion must be relied on for results. 
In the educational side of the work there is no substantial 
reason why it should not be unified, for there is no creed or 
ritual that separates them. And there is every good to be 
gained by it. The teaching body should be large enough to 
stand by itself, as a self-sufficient, self-sustaining body. There 
is no immediate possibility of there being any large coming- 
and-going between the mission school teachers and the govern¬ 
ment schools, for they cannot educate our teachers in all the 
lines needed. 

Having the teachers organized, and the schools coordinated, 
it will be possible to put into operation many agencies that will 
at once put the teachers now in the schools in the way to be¬ 
come more efficient and more sympathetic. And these agencies 
will automatically create a growing supply of teachers who will 
be in preparation for mission school positions. Institutes, 
summer schools, reading courses, a press bureau with periodic 
calendars and bulletins, etc., etc., can all go toward creating 
that public opinion, producing a mass action, and raising a 
supply of teachers better trained for mission schools,—and 
these agencies can be the creation only of organization. 

Just what might be involved in this organization depends 
largely upon how far this generation of missionaries is willing 
and able to go. As a minimum it would seem that two 
functions should be assumed in the corporation. One, that of 
centrally controlled leaving examinations, aud awarding of 
diplomas for the students ; the second, that of centrally effected 
certification of teachers. These two functions may really be 
called one. The British government at home and in the 
colonies has found these functions to work well in establishing 
and holding standards and in general controlling the schools 
to which they award grants-i 11-aid. Inspection, a common 
course of study, uniform salaries, similar holidays, common 
texts, etc., are all desirable and helpful ; but a start could be 
made on the first two alone, if necessary. With them in 
operation there would still be left to the missions the actual 
selection and dismissal of their teachers; the settling on and 
payment of salaries ; the intimate supervision and oversight 
of students and children ; the building and equipping of 
schools, etc.,—indeed quite enough to satisfy even those 
most eager to keep their schools and teachers distinctively 
denominational. 
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It seems to the writer that there are no real obstacles in 
the way of almost immediate organization along the lines 
indicated, for there is no transfer of property to be made, and 
almost no new finances to face—only that necessary to keep a 
central bureau running. There is no creed to be worked out 
in common and no philosophical aim to formulate. The very 
fact that the schools so functioning were missionary would be 
ample to state what they stood for. There may be some doubt 
as to whether or not what has been argued above is the correct 
or best solution of the problem, but it seems to the writer that 
there can be no doubt that tke problem exists, which, if not 
solved, will eventuate in the loss of elementary education to 
the missions. 


Is There a Place for the Y. M. C. A. in a 
Mission School? 

A. RUGH 

("•IS it a credit to a mission school to possess a vigorous 
I I | Young Men’s Christian Association ? That is, does the 
1 ^ ] presence of an Association imply that the Mission in 
some way has failed to realize its aims, or is there a 
distinctive place for the Association even in the school where 
religious conditions are the most nearly ideal? This question 
frequently arises and deserves an answer. 

The abundant fruitage of the mission school has always 
been and will continue to be in large part due to the devoted 
teachers who live and love their students into new life. The 
student Association would be self-deceived that would presume 
to be chiefly responsible for the religious life of the school. 

The question then is not one of rivalry between a Christian 
faculty and a Christian student organization, but rather what 
contribution can the student Association make to the religious 
life of the school which can not in the nature of the case be 
made by the faculty ? 

The daily influence of one student upon another is 
recognized. Character either good or bad is contagious. 
Young adolescent students can not mingle closely sixteen 
hours of every day in their rooms, in class, on the campus, 
and their life not be greatly influenced by that contact. Like 
a bad apple one student has been known to pollute a whole 
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student body and like irresistible leaven one student has been 
known to bring life to a whole student body. Emerson said, 
“ We send our sons to the masters, but the boys educate them.” 
This inter-influence of the students can be increased by 
cultivation and wise direction. A student Association consists 
of a group of students who have banded themselves together 
around the common purpose of more effectively influencing 
their fellow students in their religious life. 

If one student can do for another something in his 
religious life which the teacher cannot do, and if he can render 
that service better when banded with other students of like 
purpose in his school and in the schools of many lands, then 
there is a place for an Association of Christian students for 
the direction and improvement of voluntary religious activities 
among the students. 

It is a fair question whether, if the members of the faculty 
had time for it, this activity could not be best directed by the 
faculty rather than by a student organization. That the 
students need the assistance of the faculty in their work for 
their fellow students is evident. That the work of the 
Association should be subject to the approval of the faculty 
and iu closest sympathy with the aims of the school is just as 
evident. But both history and psychology are in favor of 
believing that the students do certain types of work better when 
trusted with responsibility and that they develop habits of 
Christian service and leadership which would not result from 
activity directed by those in authority. 

Two phases of the Association work may illustrate what 
we believe to be its place in a mission school. 

Where a school has effective curriculum Bible study is 
there need of any Association classes ? Iu the first place we 
believe that curriculum Bible study may and should be dynamic 
in its results. It must not be homiletic or hortatory any more 
than a philosophy class should be. It should be taught with 
the same pedagogical sense and scientific accuracy as any other 
class. Flabbiness or antiquity iu method is unpardonable here 
and the curriculum Bible class has a right to aim at and expect 
conversions and spiritual growth in the members of the class as 
a result of the study. All this must be true also of voluntary 
Association Bible classes if they are to achieve their purpose. 
What then is the particular function of curriculum and of 
Association Bible classes ? 
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Curriculum Bible study aims primarily at instruction, a 
type of instruction which will make possible intelligent belief 
in Christianity. A full-orbed knowledge of the teachings of 
the Bible is a legitimate aim of curriculum classes. We 
believe that this instruction can and should be so given as to 
result in vital changes in the lives of students; that this 
instruction can reach the will and the emotions. This is far 
from believing that the curriculum Bible class should be au 
emotional exhortation or have less of pedagogical science in 
it than a chemistry class. 

Curriculum Bible study aims chiefly at teaching the text, 
voluntary Bible study aims chiefly at applying the text to the 
personal life of the student. So that while the final aim of 
both types of study is religious life, the method of approach is 
different. Tlie mental attitude of the student is different when 
studying for the two types of lesson. His purpose when 
studying his curriculum lesson is the same as when preparing 
any other curriculum lesson, namely, to thoroughly know his 
lesson and be immune against the teacher’s questioning. The 
incentive for earnest study is his teacher. In the voluntary 
lesson, if well managed, the student is asking himself not “Can 
I recite this well for my teacher,” but “ What change should 
this make in my personal daily life?” The result of the two 
types of study is different. 

Curriculum Bible study is rightly done under the tem¬ 
porary stimulus of authority and credits. Association Bible 
study is done under the natural and permanent stimulus of 
personal need and this has peculiar habit-producing value. 
Curriculum Bible study tends to end when the course ends. 
Association Bible study aims to be so conducted as to continue 
as a life habit. 

To sum up, curriculum Bible study aims at instruction 
in Bible truth directed toward intelligent belief. It should be 
vital and dynamic. It usually is not and probably need not be 
daily. Association Bible study aims at spiritual dynamic, a 
life habit of study, a life appetite for it and the mastery of a 
fruitful method of personal study. To accomplish these aims 
it must be daily, voluntary, personal, vital, and pedagogically 
correct. 

For the personal daily effect and for the creation of life 
habits we believe that Association Bible study has its place 
in a mission school and that it in no sense conflicts with or 
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duplicates curriculum classes. In fact we believe that success 
in either form of study aids the other, that the more successful 
the curriculum Bible classes are the better chance there is for 
effective voluntary classes and vice versa. Bible study is not 
a commodity of limited supply iti which rival agencies need 
compete for buyers, it is a spring of life which when rightly 
tasted creates an insatiable appetite for itself. 

Second, with daily chapel and frequent church services 
is there a place for a student Association meeting? If the As¬ 
sociation meeting consists of a sermon or address by some 
faculty man or invited speaker, or by a student, it does not 
justify its existence. It is duplication. If it consists of an 
open, well-prepared discussion by students, of the vital religious 
problems of students, it is justified and for reasons too obvious 
to need statement. Here, as in all student Association work, 
the aim is to produce leaders for the Church and to teach men 
how to lead by leading. No Association meeting can ever 
be a substitute for a church service and should not aim to be. 
It should aim to secure for the student a chance to put himself 
on record before his fellow students, to bear his witness, to add 
the light he is receiving on the religious problems of students 
and to learn to speak for his Lord effectively in public. 

The same principle of voluntary activity which make 
valuable the Association Bible class and student meeting applies 
as well to social service and personal work. The field of the 
Association is in these activities of the students which are 
better done voluntarily than under authority. There is no 
reason for conflict or duplication of those activities which are 
logically in the hands of the faculty or can be done by students 
better under the direction of the faculty. 

Even in their voluntary activities the students need the 
sympathetic help of the faculty if it is given in a way which 
perpetuates the voluntary nature of the work. 

The best results will be secured in our mission schools, 
when to the work of the faculty for the students is added well 
directed, well organized voluntary activities of all students who 
believe in the purpose of the student Association. 
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A Great Walled City Taken by Surprise 

A story of stubborn, chan£in§ China 
CHARLES ERNEST SCOTT 

T " jHE walled cities are the seats of the Chinese gentry— 
rich, powerful, elegant (after Chinese standards), 
educated in the ancient learning, glorying in its 
degrees. These aristocrats have, under Satan, consti¬ 
tuted a powerful barrier to the progress of the Gospel in the 
Land of Sinim,—-another “great wall of China,” but vaster 
than the famed one and unspeakably more impressive in the 
bulk of its pride, exclusiveness, lofty pretentions, contempt 
and hate of the foreign devils. 

Several years ago, in company with my honored senior 
colleague, the Rev. W. M. Hayes, D.D., I visited such a walled 
city, ancient before the discovery of America, one of five big 
ones in our station field. The natural importance of this 
place as an administrative center is enhanced by the fact that 
it is located on the German railroad. The inveterate prejudice 
of its inhabitants against foreigners is quite beyond belief. It 
was probably increased by the fact that the Germans occupied 
their city until after the defeat of Russia by Japan. These city 
folks were supposed to be impervious. A German Protestant 
Mission and the Catholic Mission, neither lacking in learning, 
experience, or ability, or in funds to push their work, had 
tackled them. Both had been frozen out. 

The gentry there had seen the Bible translated into Kuan 
Hwa (the vernacular) ; but they turned up their noses at it, as 
trash beneath their notice, though the language of the transla¬ 
tion was what they all spoke, and was excellently done. They 
despised it because, forsooth, it was not put into Wen Li, 
The moment they saw the New Testament printed in the 
ordinary “talk language,” they cast it aside. Wen Li is 
“high,” stilted Chinese, abbreviated and intensely idiomatic. 
It was as if you would insult an American by offering him the 
American Revision, instead of a Bible in the language of 
Beowulf. Their pride of scholarship in the Chinese Classics 
had run well-nigh mad. 

Our only human hold on the city was this: Several 
Christians of one of our near-by country churches, supporting 
its own pastor, had formed a company and gone into the east 
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suburb—they could not get into the city itself—and had begun 
selling beancakes. Please note that this humble business was 
one that would bring these Christians into relationship with 
peasants, not with gentry. But our men were sturdy of faith 
and had prayer power, and they expected to do something for 
God. Speedily their store became a rendezvous for many of 
their fellow farmer Christians who had to market at this large 
center. And they began to pray together for this hoary, 
wicked city, that God would, in their midst, open a way—they 
knew not how—for “ the Doctrine.” 

Then Dr. Hayes and I received an invitation to go and 
meet with them—which we accepted. That night after store- 
closing our little company earnestly besought God to touch the 
hearts of Kao Mi’s heathen, aristocratic leaders. The next 
morning we had to leave. But that evening something 
wonderful happened. Some of the gentry, Nicodemus like, 
“happened in.” To be sure they were young men—older 
ones would not deign to come—and these came from curiosity. 
But that night these elegant young bloods, clad iu rich, fur- 
lined brocaded silks, got their eyes opened a little. They 
found out that we were not ogres, would not even bite ; in fact, 
that we were not so bad as pictured. 

The ice was broken. They would associate with us. 
And the Holy Spirit answered our prayers as to things difficult 
of accomplishment, and step by step gave us solid standing 
ground iu their midst. He moved upon the Christian business 
men to give a piece of ground for a chapel building and part 
of the funds therefor. In large faith they deeded it to the 
near-by country church organization “until such time as a 
church can be organized in the city, when the property shall 
revert to that city church.” If an outsider only knew the 
difficulties that faced them when these four Christian men 
made that fine proviso, he would feel almost like classing their 
decision along with that of many a hero of Hebrews Eleven, 
who, when all seeming was against him, obeyed the command, 
apparently impossible of fulfilment, and went forward. 

The chapel next door to “our store” at once gave ns a 
religious center of good repute, especially as the magistrate 
there gave it his formal, written sanction, putting up a yamen 
proclamation to that effect. It rapidly became popular. The 
character of our business men aud the evangelist recommended 
the place. The younger gentry, realizing that these men had 
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something that they did not possess, were willing to fraternize 
with them, coming often to visit and more and more to learn 
“ the Doctrine.” As their eyes gradually opened to the light 
that streams from Christ, and as they began to understand some 
of the multitudinous corollary blessings that flow from the 
Cross, a profound dissatisfaction with the old order grew in 
them. They cursed it—its blindness, its turpitude, its hopeless- 
ness, its lifelessness. 

Moreover, they liked the place because it was a Chinese 
institution. Though often visiting the chapel and furnishing 
an evangelist for it, I placed it under the pastoral care of the 
nearest Chinese minister, and from the start the Christian 
Chinese took great interest in it, and felt keenly their respon¬ 
sibility for it. 

At last there came a day when my food box and bedding 
failed to arrive; and to my surprise the leader of the gentry 
invited tne to stay at his house. And there I saw eye-opening 
tilings—fine old Chinese furniture, rare and costly vases, 
beautiful plants; also American clocks, clothes, and photographs 
galore. And I slept on a foreign bed! Like Cornelius, 
my host (I call the gentry leader that, because now he always 
insists that I be his guest) assembled his household to hear the 
Gospel. And from that time every visit was the occasion of 
his inviting some of his friends to meet me and hear the 
Gospel. At first, they, like Nicodemus, came in the night; 
but as we became better acquainted, openly, and at all times 
of the day. 

Things have developed rapidly. Even two years before 
the establishing of the republic (which guaranteed religious 
liberty), an influential family of officials who had charge of a 
government school for boys, hired, in open defiance of the 
Manchu government instructions, two of our Christians as 
teachers, who daily expounded the Scripture in the school. 
From that family one brother lias become a zealous evangelist, 
and out of that school of thirty boys have come many Christians 
and inquirers. 

Another gentry family of four brothers and a father, all 
officials, have established a girls’ school in their compound, 
with one of our best women Christians as teacher. 

We have sent Bible-women, at the request of such families, 
to instruct their women, who have proved eager learners, and 
have received their “doctrine teachers” most cordially. 
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Imagine what it means that these people should propose that 
we unite with them in establishing a boys’ school, in which : 

1. They would furnish the teacher of the Chinese classics 
and we the teacher of Western learning. 

2. We make the choice of the books to be used in the 
Union School. 

3. At least one-fourth of the course is to be devoted to 
the teaching of Christian subjects. 

Repeatedly I have accepted the invitation of the magistrate 
to speak before his official schools, especially before the normal 
school, where hundreds of young men, in six months’, nine 
months’, one-year, and two-year courses, are hurriedly trying 
to fit themselves to meet the needs of schools being opened by 
the republic. 

Christians in Kao Mi have steadily multiplied from the 
gentry ranks, all baptized by the native pastor. There have 
been two especially interesting and helpful human factors in 
tills consummation. 

The gentry have seen in their midst the superiority of 
Christian schools and teachers. It has been as eye-opening as 
humbling. They have been profoundly impressed by the fact 
that our Christian system produces students with usable 
knowledge at their comtnaud, better than anything of which 
they had conceived. Our teachers of English can do some¬ 
thing more than “teach English to the letter G.” They 
know geography, mathematics, calisthenics, music, and many 
other things involved iu the idea of si wen (Western learning). 
It commands their respect that the district magistrate sends 
his teachers to our men to learn singing, setting-up drill, and 
arithmetic, and to get a little peep into world-doings. Above 
all, these men have character and are to be trusted. 

Then Christianity has brought to many of the Kao Mi 
gentry a new sense of the value of girls and the dignity and 
worth of educated women. Mine host has confided to me that 
the thing that impressed him more than all else with the 
desirableness and satisfvingiiess of the Christian religion was 
what he witnessed as a guest in our home, even the baptism of 
our youngest daughter,—such humble means can the Holy 
Spirit use to reach a man’s heart. The ceremony was 
performed by Dr. Hayes in the presence of this heathen man 
and a few missionary friends “refugeeing” with us during 
troublous revolution days. 
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To think that he and others should be invited from a 
distance for the sake of a girl baby ; that Dr. Hayes should 
leave his work in another city to administer this sacrament, 
quite overwhelmed him with a changed conception of life. 
The music, the presence of foreign ladies, cultured and honored 
of men, the brooding peace, the simplicity, dignity, and solemn 
beauty of the service touched the inner chords of his nature. 

His uew grip ou life that has stirred him to do something 
for others has been manifested in his opening a Christian middle 
school for boys in a fine series of rooms on his own compound,— 
Christian , I say, because two of our ablest Christian teachers 
have been employed in his school ; the course conforms to our 
mission school curriculum, compulsory morning and evening 
worship obtains ; also Sabbath worship, marching in a body to 
the chapel forenoon and afternoon ; and the native pastor is the 
welcome guest and presiding good genius there over it all,— 
and remember that these are heathen boys out of heathen 
families. To further prove his interest mine host has at 
considerable expense outfitted the school with furniture, maps, 
charts, etc., and he plans this year to build and run on similar 
lines a girls’ school in another yard of his compound. 

In addition to this, be lias established a Y. M. C. A. in 
the city. After seeing ours in our Tsingtau church, he wanted 
one just like it in his city, and proceeded to organize one 
(minus the active membership) from among his friends, with 
the accessory of a reading-room where the dlite of bis clan 
could come and leisurely soak in the Christian literature which 
he had secured. 

As a result of his interest and that of his friends, the 
East Suburb Chapel cannot hold the Christians who now 
attend the meetings. Another reason for the happy develop¬ 
ment is the attitude of the Christian business men toward the 
Sabbath. Ou Sundays from their store-front always hangs 
this sign: “This is the Sabbath; no business to-day.” 
While the daily market of that busy street surges in a roar all 
around them, they stand like Daniel and his friends,—worship¬ 
ping God on his holy day in his holy sanctuary. Also the 
members of this firm preach to their customers, and during 
dull hours go out into the surrounding villages and herald 
Christ. The Lord is faithful, and has prospered his righteous 
servants. And they have purchased a two-story tang pu 
(pawnshop), the upper story of which is to be fitted up for an 
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additional school, and the first story for a church. This is 
only a temporary arrangement. 

Recently we called on the magistrate to invite his co¬ 
operation in erecting a new church-building. As things are 
in China, he could, if he so desired, instantly nip the project 
in the bud, especially as this is a Chinese church, not a 
foreign mission affair. He, however, took great interest iu the 
matter, and promised a generous subscription, and issued a 
proclamation asking the business men to contribute. His wife 
and mother are Christians. His good-will is partly due to their 
interest and partly to the fact that years ago he was a pupil of 
Dr. Hayes iu the provincial university, and the flavor of Dr. 
Hayes’ able, scholarly, and consecrated witness is with him 
still. 

After talking with him several times about establishing 
an official school for the daughters of gentry, he has finally 
opened one. His wife and mother act as patronesses. He has 
called a fine Christian woman of our choice as the lady teacher 
of that school. Unbound feet are a sine qua non of entrance, 
and the school is full to its capacity. 

Though used to surprises in this city, one of the biggest 
came when mine host and the magistrate, speaking for several 
of the leading gentry, asked me to accompany them to the first 
National Y. M. C. A. Convention, held in Peking, December, 
19x2. It was a great venture for them. Of course I jumped 
at the chance. And the rich fruitage of that convention, not 
only iu the hearts of the gentry of this city, but of many rich 
and influential heathen in other centers now for the first time 
face to face with the truth in Christ,—who can calculate? 

And this is the city that not so long ago was lorded 
over by a queue-wearing Manchn official of the hopeless old 
rdgime. During the revolution he was seizing even our school¬ 
boys and shutting them up iu a foul prison for the crime of 
cutting their queues. When, after repeated fruitless attempts, 
I was at last able to get in to them, some forty were chained, 
hand and foot in a sitting posture in that low, dirty den, their 
families distressed beyond measure, some of their women folk 
dying from anxiety and fear. 

In au age-long, shi-encrusted gentry center, what hath 
God wrought 1 
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Outlook of the Y. W. C. A. 

KATHERINE WIELARD EDDY 


the prophet is to be envied even though he must bear 
some burdens ; but this is not a prophecy, only a putting into 
words of some of the hopes for the year just beginning held by 
those interested in the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of China. 

For several years there has been some outstanding issue ; 
last year saw the coining of sixteen secretaries from the United 
States and one from Canada, more than the National Board in 
New York had sent in any previous year to all four countries 
in which American secretaries work. 

What advance shall mark this year is yet to be seen, but 
indications point to a normal growth along several lilies. A 
steady increase in the number of membership that recognize 
all the privileges an Association offers, that realize their mutual 
responsibility and the full significance of fundamentals for 
which the Association stands ; an increasing realization of the 
relationship to the World’s Committee in Loudon, already some 
Associations are sending more than the apportioned amount to 
London, thus helping to make possible the world’s work. 

There is a growing consciousness in China among the 
women of conditions tinder which others live and the 
Association membership is recognizing this responsibility to 
a certain extent. It is one of the plans of the National 
Committee to begin some special work for the women in the 
industries of the country, an industrial expert is to be sent from 
the United States and already one Association has provided in its 
budget for the taking on of a Chinese secretary to work with the 
American trained worker. More and more every Christian 
agency should put some of its best work into teaching the 
women how to live and to make homes and foster every effort 
put forth to better working conditions for women and to relieve 
the national life from the handicap it suffers because of 
uneducated, underfed, and overworked children. China ought 
to be able to profit from all the good and bad there is in the 
industrial life of Europe and America. 


m HERE is something so alluring in forecasting, in planning 
ahead, both for the one prophesying and for the sharer ; 
it is so exhilarating to look into the future, certainly 
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It is part of the policy of the National Committee to work 
slowly, laying only the necessary foundations as the urgency 
of the community demands. A city cannot choose one week 
to have an Association and be the possessor of one the next. 
Those having an organization to-day waited patiently and 
otherwise several years j for the preliminary work, first a proper 
invitation by a representative missionary body, then the 
establishing of two foreign secretaries who shall study the 
language and one Chinese secretary with knowledge of con¬ 
ditions—a pre-organization committee keeps the interest from a 
premature development until the secretaries are ready, and 
then an Association proper comes into existence. To-day there 
are invitations from nine cities which have complied with their 
part of the compact and it was to make possible the Association 
side that such an effort was put forth this year to bring out 
foreign secretaries. Foochow has almost her full quota of 
foreign secretaries and as soon as a suitable Chinese secretary 
is secured organized effort will be begun. Mukden and 
Changsha have one secretary each doing preliminary work. 
In all of these centers there are large groups of students in 
government and private schools with whom the secretaries have 
already begun to make contacts through English classes, games, 
and socials. It is expected that acquaintance may be made with 
many and such confidence established as shall make possible 
Bible classes, such as have been formed in other centers for 
students. 

The student work has shown real growth in the past year 
and several plans for advance are already laid. The club work 
for the younger girls has growii rapidly and this is to be 
watched and promoted, for requests for the Rainbow Clubs, as 
they are called, are coming more rapidly than had been foreseen. 
There is also the hope that a movement, such as is being of 
value to girls in America—the Patriotic League, stimulating 
patriotism, womanliness, atid service—may begin to count many 
loyal Chinese girls among its members. 

The Normal School of Physical Education has every reason 
for its high hopes for the future. Its second class of ten 
teachers will graduate in June and they begin their work in 
the autumn. Nineteen cities in twelve provinces are represented 
in the classes and weekly these teachers are in thirteen of the 
schools of Shanghai giving new standards of physical fitness 
to eight hundred and thirty girls. To reach women and girls 
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in other communities through popular lectures aud motion 
pictures on hygiene and sanitation is an opportunity that is 
opening in a large way. 

The Shanghai Association has a Red Cross class of over 
thirty Chinese women that is meeting weekly to prepare and 
roll bandages for the wounded in Europe—it is the first of its 
kind and promises results in many directions. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association has been given 
wonderful opportunities for service in Europe and America 
for to-day one of the big factors in keeping the social conditions 
right in the towns and cities near the camps is this Christian 
organization for girls and women, helping them to be strong 
in the moments of patriotic emotion and to render a real service 
to the men fighting for their liberty and safety. This work is 
taking hundreds of secretaries from their regular Association 
work in the United States and it will be hard this year to find 
the right women for work in the East and yet, important as is 
the work in Europe and America, the opportunities in China 
are great aud insistent. This organization has a definite part 
to play in the missionary leadership of this country and it 
must not be crippled at this time of opportunity. 


The Mission to Lepers 

W. M. DANNER 

m HE Mission to Lepers is an interdenominational and 
International organization, with offices in Great Britaiu, 
Canada, United States, and Australia. 

It was organized 43 years ago by Wellesley C. 
Bailey, a denominational missionary, in order to make it 
possible for any missionary on the field, where lepers were 
found, to help them. 

The object of the Mission to Lepers is to preach the 
Gospel to the lepers, to relieve their dreadful suffering, and to 
supply their simple wants. It also strives to co-operate with 
Governments in order to secure ultimate world-wide segregation 
of lepers. It maintains asylums in connection with 92 centers. 
In some places it owns asylums for lepers; in others it co¬ 
operates in what is called “aided work.” In Government or 
State Asylums it provides Protestant Christian teaching. In 
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30 separate homes it cares for the untainted children of leper 
parents. It co-operates with practically all the Foreign Mission 
Boards. In nearly every country some work is maintained. 

But there are between two and three million lepers in the 
world,—India, Burma, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Africa 
show distinct areas of the disease. 

In Japan and China in leper asylums the proportion 
of men to women is three to one ; in the Philippines four to 
one, and in Siam two to one. 

The menace of the leper population to the State and the 
healthy community is great. 

In China leprosy is prevalent. It is estimated at probably 
200,000. Central and Southern China are most sorely affected. 
Yunnan, Kansu, and Kwangtung are swarming with lepers. 

Dr. Fowler, of Siaokan, has made a survey and obtained 
most valuable data. He speaks of lack of sanitary conditions, 
over-crowding, dirt, famine, and exposure as the contributing 
causes. Strange and erroneous causes are assigned by some 
residents of China as to the origin of the disease, i.e., sleeping 
on graves, wind influences, humors of the ground, fate, etc. 
The treatment of the disease by unskilled physicians is often 
as strange. Doses of mercury, sulphur, arsenic, snake medi¬ 
cine, useless beetles, bugs, and barks are given. 

In most communities the leper is a social outcast, and 
often his only means of obtaining a most meagre livelihood is 
by exposing his ulcerous wounds to the passers-by, thus 
soliciting alms. 

Happily public conscience is being awakened. The Mis¬ 
sion to Lepers has been active in erecting suitable homes, in 
arousing public interest in the leper’s welfare, in putting the 
leper’s cause before the public by the pages of its magazine, 
“ Without the Camp,” and various other leaflets, and by 
seeking, through the means of both platform and press, to urge 
the spiritual and bodily care of lepers. 

A survey in the United States showed one or more lepers 
in 19 different states. Two State Colonies are operated, and 
an effort led by the Mission to Lepers culminated in the 
passage of a bill last January, by which $250,000 was made 
available for the erection of a National Leprosarium. 

Siam is looking to a nation-wide campaign for care of 
lepers. Japan, in six great government hospitals, is caring 
for pauper lepers. 
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The Korean Government approves of the Mission Korean 
Asylums, and is considering the segregation of her lepers. 
Indeed, the situation in Korea is most encouraging from a 
government standpoint, but the mission is greatly handicapped 
on account of the great need for more physicians, and Dr. 
Wilson cannot be spared from bis important work at Kwangju. 

Everywhere one is impressed by the sympathetic hearing, 
and by the interest shown, not alone in Japan and Korea, but 
especially among the Chinese people. The Canton Government 
is providing regular appropriations to care for its pauper lepers. 
These are received near Canton in the old leper village, and are 
sent to Sheklung and Tungkun. 

There are several leper asylums in China which are 
doing excellent work. At Siaokan, Hupeh, Dr. Fowler has, 
assisted in part by the Mission to Lepers, for eighteen years 
been giving food, shelter, clothing, medical care, Christian 
teaching and sympathy, to more than 150 lepers. Each leper 
in this institution has a special industrial task to perform. 

Dr. Main, of the Church Missionary Society, also has done 
much to care for these unfortunate members of the human race. 

There is also a Chinese Catholic leper asylum at Sheklung, 
Kwangtung, in which each of the 600 inmates is assisted by a 
Government appropriation of $3.00 Mex. per month; and also 
one at Tungkun, Kwangtung. The Chinese Government has 
provided a regular appropriation to care for pauper lepers sent 
from the old leper village outside of Canton. 

Through the assistance of the Mission to Lepers a new 
asylum is tinder construction at Tenghsien, Shantung. The 
lepers themselves are sympathetic with regard to the needs of 
their fellow-sufferers. 

Government aid has not gone quite so far in China as it 
has in Japan and Korea, but there is a developing consciousness 
in China with regard to this matter. A movement is on foot 
to plan for a special Day of Prayer in Chinese churches in 
which the leper and work for lepers shall be the principal 
topic. 

Owing to the growing interest in work for lepers in the 
Far East, the leaders in the movement are hoping that a secre¬ 
tary may be set apart as a regular employed officer of the 
Mission to Lepers, through whom committees would be 
organized in each of the nations, including Siam, China, Korea, 
and Japan. These Far Eastern Committees would co-operate 
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with the secretary. It is the confident hope that, through co¬ 
operation of mission bodies and Governments, leprosy may 
ultimately be eliminated from all the territory involved. 

The Mission to Lepers is supported entirely through 
voluntary contributions, which have steadily increased through 
the forty-three years of its existence. The annual budget now 
is about $200)000, including government grants, but up to 
this time the Far Eastern nations have had little part in this 
great work. 

The question now is : “ What is China doing to help? ” 

May it not be possible that leaders in China and in the Chinese 
Church shall lead the hosts of Chinese Christians to join other 
Christians throughout the world in prayer and gifts for the 
lepers? In the language of a well-kuown Gospel hymn, 
“There is only one thing should concern us—to find just the 
task that is ours, and then having found it, to do it, with all 
our God-given powers.” 


Obituary 


The Ven. Archdeacon Byrde 


JOHN HOLDEN 


TT 1 Y the death of the Ven. Louis Byrde at Yungchowfu, 
Hunan, the Church in general, aud the Kwangsi and 
^ Hunan Missions of the C.M.S. in particular, have lost a 
true saint and a great missionary. Although he had of 
late years suffered repeatedly from gastric trouble, the ultimate 
cause of his death, his departure came as a great shock to his 
fellow-workers and many friends. Duriug his last illness he was 
devotedly nursed by his colleagues in the station and the most 
unremitting attention was given him by Drs. Little aud Hadden 
of the W.M.M.S., but in spite of all their care and skill he 
passed away at sunset on December nth. His home-call was 
the greater trial, as be seemed a fortnight previously to have 
successfully passed the crisis of the disease, and appeared to be 
making an almost miraculous recovery, to the great rejoicing 
of his physicians and nurses and those who were praying for 
him elsewhere ; but their hopes were not to be realized aud the 
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end came at last after great suffering, borne with patience and 
fortitude possible only to one who had lived such a life of the 
closest communion with the Master. 

Born forty-seven years ago, Archdeacon Byrde was edu¬ 
cated at Bedford Grammar School. In his youth a keen sports¬ 
man and athlete he represented Bedford in the Public Schools’ 
rifle competition at Wimbledon, and rowed in the school boat. 
Both from his own scientific bent, and from family tradition he 
would probably have sought a commission in the army as an 
engineer ; but, towards the close of his school days, he was led to 
consecrate his life to the cause of missions, a consecration which 
became only fuller with the passage of time. But to the last he 
retained his interest in civil engineering and his advice was 
often sought by the profession when making railway surveys in 
his district. From Bedford he won a mathematical scholarship 
to Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. During his undergraduate 
days, although his studies were of an exacting character, he 
devoted much of his time both to local Christian work and to 
arousing interest in the mission field among his fellow-students 
at Cambridge and elsewhere. He was one of the pioneers of the 
S.V.M.U. in England and became its first travelling secretary, 
paying a visit to America in this capacity. His work in 
missionary propaganda was very wide, and as a leading worker 
in the Children’s Special Service Mission he spent most of his 
summer vacation at the big sea-side resorts, endeavouring with 
much success to enlist the sympathy of the young in the 
cause to which he had devoted his whole life. His knowledge 
of geography was almost encyclopaedic and a favorite method of 
his—widely copied—was to draw in the sand a huge map of 
whatever mission field he was discussing. His prowess as an 
oarsman had become known at Cambridge and, doubtless, had 
he cared to devote the necessary time and energy to training, 
the coveted “Blue ” might have been his, but with his whole¬ 
hearted devotion to the “ one thing ” this became one of the 
many sacrifices of which bis life was full. 

After taking his degiee in the Mathematical Tripos he 
spent a year at Ridley Hall studying theology under the present 
Bishop of Durham and was ordained in 1893 by Archbishop 
Temple, then Bishop of London, to the curacy of St. Peter’s, 
Islington, N., although his energies were still mainly devoted 
to the work of the Student Movement. Shortly after his 
ordination to the priesthood his health gave cause for anxiety 
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and he was advised to seek work in a more suitable climate. 
In consequence of this he worked for four years in Honolulu 
as a missionary of the S. P. G., and here his labours were 
signally blessed to all classes and nationalities of his scattered 
district. But his heart was all the while yearning towards 
the needy millions of the heathen world whose cause he had 
long pleaded at home, and he left Hawaii in 1898 and returned 
to England via Japan and China, paying visits en route to 
the principal mission stations of the latter country and dis¬ 
cussing with leaders iu every place the problems of mission 
policy. After his marriage with Miss E. Constance Croft—a 
fellow worker at St. Peter’s, Islington—he sailed for China 
in the autumn of the same year as a C. M. S. missionary 
and immediately on his arrival in Hongkong went forward 
towards Kweilin where he had been appointed to extend the 
work of the South China Mission. As he was the first mission¬ 
ary to reside there permanently, his work was of an essentially 
pioneer character with all its difficulties and perils. It was 
necessary, owing to the opposition of the people, for him and his 
bride to live on a houseboat for many months but by prayerful 
patience and loving ministration to their physical needs this 
was iu part worn down and he succeeded eventually in renting 
a small house. Persecution, however, did not entirely cease and 
heavy stones often came crashing through the roof—but a few 
enquirers were gradually won to a hearing of his message. His 
hopes were beginning to rise when suddenly the Boxer troubles 
broke out and Kweilin had to be left at a few hours’ notice and 
escape effected secretly in a cargo boat full of unsavoury hides. 

Returning a year later reinforced by new workers, his 
thoughts turned towards Hunan just then opening up to 
missionary effort and although there were many hindrances in 
his way he moved forward in faith and began the work at 
Yuugcliowfu, now in many respects the most flourishing station 
of the Mission. 

During his early years in China his work was often carried 
on in anxiety for the health of his family, and constant 
separation from those he loved was necessary, for no medical 
missionary had as yet been assigned by any Society to work in 
Kweilin or Yungcbow; but in spite of it all he worked on for 
nearly eight years and saw the foundation of a living church 
well and truly laid in North Kwangsi and South Hunan before 
taking a short furlough iu 1906, during which he laboured 
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unceasingly in committee-room as well as in pulpit and on plat¬ 
form to lay before his brethren at home the claims of the great 
and neglected district the responsibility for which he so intensely 
felt. Before resuming the task he had left, he worked for a 
year among the Chinese students in Tokyo, a period originally 
intended to be much longer. But opportunities in Hunan 
demanded its curtailment, and although the precarious health 
of his eldest daughter necessitated a further prolonged separa¬ 
tion from his family he cheerfully undertook the task allotted 
him. A breakdown in his own health took him to England 
two years later and on his restoration to health he took up 
work for a time at Siaugtan. His outstanding gifts and spiritual 
leadership, however, marked him out for a wider sphere aud 
at the close of 1914 the Bishop appointed him Archdeacon 
of Kwaugsi with jurisdiction in and superintendence of the 
southern half of the scattered diocese. It was to be his 
particular duty to develop and expand the work of general 
Biblical instruction, aud to undertake special teaching of 
actual and prospective church-workers by means of courses 
of Bible study aud to promote gatherings for the furtherance 
of the spiritual life in the Diocese. How well he fulfilled 
this duty, his fellow-workers know in part at least—but 
his was a work the full extent of which ouly “the 
day” will declare. What is more apparent to us of finite 
vision is the valuable assistance he gave the Bishop in the 
development of the Chinese Church organization, aud the 
Diocesan Regulations adopted at the recent Synod reflect largely 
his missionary statesmanship. It would have been a great 
delight to him to have been present at the ordination to the 
diaconate of his first convert which is shortly to take place ; but 
in God’s mysterious providence this was denied him. 

It is impossible in one so richly endowed both naturally 
and spiritually—for he was a “full man”—to appraise his 
gifts aud his work aud for one so much his junior in years and 
service this would perhaps be presumptuous. But it may be 
said that what must remain as his common legacy to us all was 
his boundless and buoyant faith which saw beyond the many 
limitations by which he with us was bound, to the time when 
there shall be in China a strong aud virile church, independent 
in the best sense. Nor shall we forget his unfailing charity 
and courtesy as a Christian aud a gentleman. With a character 
so strong and self-reliaut as his, differences of opinion on policy 
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often arose but personal relations were never endangeicd 
thereby. 

Our hearts go out in true sympathy to Mrs. Byrde and her 
four children now in England, for the Archdeacon’s work had 
again demanded their separation, and we pray that their sacrifice 
ia freely giving him back to China though at such a cost may 
bring them comfort in the knowledge that such a precious life 
laid down must mean untold blessing to the land for which he 
lived and died. 

He was laid to rest in the peaceful spot he himself had 
been mainly instrumental in securing as God’s Acre in Yung- 
chow and the simultaneous memorial services held at all the 
churches in the Diocese testify to the universal love and honour 
in which he was held. 



The New Atlas and Commercial, Gazetteer, compiled by {he Far 

Eastern Geographical, Establishment, published by the Norik 

China Daily News and Herald , Ltd,, Shanghai. Pp. 542. Price to 

missionaries up to March ji, /p/7, Tls. pp. 

This compact library ot information, as to size (21 i 6 ) 4 x 

2% inches), weight (24^ lbs.), and appearance, is on a scale com¬ 
mensurate with the country whose commercial interests it aims to 
set out in organized array. “Immense” is the only word that 
fittingly describes the impression one gets in looking through its 
pages. Its production is in itself an achievement of which the 
foreign commercial interests in China may be justly proud. Il is 
well clad in strong black covers, printed clearly on fine paper, and 
full of statistics, graphs, aud maps, whose scope is almost stagger¬ 
ing in extent. 

Mr. Juleati Arnold, Commercial Attache of the American 
legation at Peking, has said, “ This publication is the most 
complete and comprehensive of its kind which has yet appeared in 
this country.” 

The book in its appearance seems to suggest something of the 
inherent strength, vitality, and emerging possibilities of China, 
and is bound to bring about a better understanding of the place 
aud possibilities of China in its relation to other nations. 

Mr. J. S. S. Cooper, of Shanghai, says of the statistical infor¬ 
mation that “ a very great deal of it is practically unobtainable 
anywhere else.” 

This comprehensive volume is of course intended mainly for 
the commercial world aud yet, as is indicated in the General 
Introduction on page ix under the head of “ Miscellaneous,” “it 
can easily be shown that the fact that missions carry on their work 
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in China has a considerable influence on the country’s foreign 
trade.” “ Moreover, some of the missions have established indus¬ 
trial works, such as printing concerns, which call for importations 
of machinery and paper, etc.” Now while this Commercial 
Gazetteer does not aim to follow out all the ramifications of 
missionary activity in their relations to China yet there is much in 
it that will be helpful to those who wish to understand the relation 
of the Christian missionary enterprise to China. For instance, the 
treatment of “ Communications,” which among other things 
includes a railroad map, will throw much light on the problem of 
transportation in relation to missionary work. Then too, mission 
schools and mission headquarters will find much information in 
this volume of constant use and value. 

The book is a compendium of facts about the leading cities, 
treating of their government, their trade, their importance, and, to 
a certain extent, of their history. 

The maps, which are an artistic production, will themselves 
have a wide use for others besides business men. There is a 
tremendous amount of detail about them. The names of the cities 
are given in both Chinese and Romanized, this same method being 
followed also in the complete and comprehensive Index accompany¬ 
ing all maps. These maps are as thorough as the others that have 
been put out by the Far Eastern Geographical Establishment. 
In addition, there are special maps dealing with Forestry, new 
productions, cereals, etc. In many cases these maps can be used 
for a study of the possibilities industrially or commercially of 
various sections of the country in their relations to the problem of 
self-support—an ever present mission problem. 

Each province, together with the outer territories, is treated, 
in considerable detail, under the bead of “ Chief Commercial 
Centres,” “Agriculture,” “Minerals,” etc., together with a 
careful introductory treatment of various geographical features. 

A study of this volume would enable one to find out, at least 
to a certain extent, something of the changes that have been taking 
place in China during recent decades ; as, for instance, on page 55 
we read, with regard to the silk industry in Hangchow, that a few 
years before the Revolution 50,000 people were estimated to have 
made their living as weavers of silk piece-goods. In 1911, however, 
this number was reduced to 11,000. Eater we read that this trade 
is gradually resuming its old importance. Frequent reference to 
this volume will help to correct many erroneous impressions about 
both China and the Chinese people. 

There are also very many graphs showing the development 
of China’s trade together with its relation to the trade of other 
countries. Of what is actually being done in the way of exchange 
of commodities between China and the rest of the world can be 
seen in more than one comprehensive compilatiou to be found in 
this volume. 

It is significant that a volume like this should come out at a 
time when in all probability the attention of the commercial interests 
of the world will be directed to China more strongly than ever 
before. Its production shows that the commercial interests of the 
world as represented in China are alive to these possibilities. 
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We congratulate those who have toiled to produce this immense 
work. We thank them because they have made readily available 
much information that we knew existed but which we hardly ever 
had time to get at, and have in addition brought into the light 
of public attention much information hitherto unknown—at least 
certainly hitherto unrealized. 

R. 


Tub Encyclopedia Sinica. By Samdbl Cootjno, M.A, Shanghai: Kelly 
& Walsh , Mission Book Company , and Edward Evans & Sons . 

A year ago we drew the attention of our readers to the fact 
that such a work was in preparation, and, knowing that the author 
had given years of hard study and diligent research to its produc¬ 
tion, we urged our missionary readers to send in advanced orders. 
We do not know what the result of that suggestion was, but, now 
that we have before us the two parts which make the one volume, 
we are convinced that those who did not order the book will be 
sorry, and, unless they now buy it even at the advanced price, they 
will be sorrier still. It is a splendid piece of work. It has been 
admirably conceived, prepared with the skill of a practised master, 
involved an enormous amount of patient labour, and in its final 
form is a veritable gold-mine : rather, the author has delved in 
many gold mines, and here we have tile coin in its finished form. 
We owe debts to many men who have laboured for our behoof, 
whose books are to us all a storehouse of knowledge and informa¬ 
tion. Others have laboured, and we have entered into their 
labours at comparatively small cost to ourselves. Now we have to 
add the name of “ Couling ” to our benefactors’ list, and he will, 
in due course, be found pretty high up in the roll. 

We have here in all over 600 pages, in clear print and on 
excellent paper. All matters, things, persons, and interests con¬ 
cerning China are to be found within its covers, with only a few 
exceptions. The articles cover such a range that there is hardly 
anything omitted which may be called vital, living, or useful. All 
phases of Chinese life in its myriad forms find a place here, with its 
many brandies, like a trunk, sturdy and great, and its branches 
spreading in all directions. It is not a book of science, but you 
find science here ; it is not history but you find history in it; it is not 
a book 011 religion, but all religious that have touched the life of 
China find treatment here: it is not a book on finance but the intrica¬ 
cies of finance are to found herein ; it is not a missionary book, but 
missions aucl missionaries are here in plenty. And so it is of 
interest to all foreign residents in China, and even Chinese will 
find herein much that they do not know fully about their land and 
customs and history. 

Mr. Couling has travelled much in order to secure materials, 
and has been a diligent searcher and investigator in many libraries 
that are not accessible to everybody except at great cost of time and 
money. For years he has worked indefatigably, and, having the 
instincts of a scholar, knowing the Chinese language and people 
intimately, and foraging in the Morrison library in Peking, the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s and the Siccawei’s in Shanghai, besides 
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hunting for months in Hongkong, and searching old archives 
wherever he could discover them, we have now this finished pro* 
duct. He has had expert assistants, and no one more capable or 
diligent than his wife, who, in particular, had charge of the mis¬ 
sionary sections. It is a library in itself, all within reasonable 
compass, which does not frighten by its size or dishearten by its 
abstruseness. It may be true that we have just a little too much 
about one thing here , aud too little about something else there , and 
that we miss some names and wonder how others found a place, 
but we have to remind ourselves that the author could not make 
bricks without straw, and the lack is partly explained by the 
paucity of information on some subjects and of records of some 
people. The materials to hand have been wisely used, and here 
we have the essence of hundreds of books and thousands of articles, 
in “Bovril” form, easy to digest and very stimulating. There 
are several original articles, but, speaking generally, the book is 
the result of boiling and filtering down of thousands of scattered 
articles, and this done with the skill of an expert. 

We have noted a few errors of fact aud of wrong characters, 
but, no doubt, the author will find these for himself before the 
second edition is in print, and none is of vital import. 

We thank Mr. Couling with a hearty gratitude for this splen¬ 
did piece of work. We advise all missionaries to procure it without 
delay, and, if they cannot afford to do so, either sell a garment or 
dispose of many other old volumes on the shelves so as to buy this, 
or, failing that, to borrow and never return the new work. By 
book or by crook this thesaurus should be on every missionary’s 
table, to be read aud re-read, studied, and remembered. 

Sees. 


Researches into Chinese Superstitions, by Henry Dorr, S. J, Trans¬ 
lated from the French with notes , historical and explanatory , by M. 
Kennedy, S. J. First Part, Superstitious Practices. Vol.IV. Tme¬ 
nu ei Printing Press. Mission Book Company and Edward Evans & Sons. 
$4.50 to missionaries. 

“ Sumptuous ! ” is the word that naturally comes to one's aid 
in describing the handsome volumes of this unique series. War 
limitations have not excluded good material aud the original method 
of binding has allowed the safe use of superior paper for colour 
reproductions. To some the unusual get-up of these volumes may 
be objectionable, but for a work full of exact reproductions of 
pictures, charms, diagrams, divinations and other documents, there 
is a seemliness in the garb in which these appear. 

Whilst the colour reproductions display exquisite workmanship 
and are of considerable value in themselves the value of the work 
consists in their being wedded to terse and explanatory letter-press 
which conveys a vast amount of information revealing painstaking 
questionings and close and intelligent observations in many a 
village and city, in temple, in monastery, and by the wayside, as well 
as in the home. The volume before us deals with fortune-telling, 
divination, omens and augury, lucky and unlucky days and geo- 
mancy, There is also a chapter on “ superstitious characters,” a 
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rather unfortunate title, seeing that it is shown that the origin of 
the character Fuh ($|), is not superstitious. The closing chapters 
of this volume deal with the sparing of animal life, Buddhist abstin¬ 
ence and Vegetarian sects. 

With the preface, which deals with divination from the 
various points of view of the Chinese people, the whole affords an 
extremely valuable and interesting insight into Chinese religious life, 
customs, and habits. Back of the crudest superstitions are ideas 
and truths which ought to be understood by the missionary, who 
unfortunately has been too apt to pick up haphazard and by 
degrees a scrappy knowledge of the practices and ideas which go to 
make up the common beliefs of the bulk of the people, Whilst the 
reader is not troubled with didactic expositions he is helped by an 
expressive phraseology which indicates the opinions of author aud 
translator. A humorous touch sometimes appears as when refer¬ 
ence is made to the Kmperor Tek-tsung S?) who did not call in 
geomancers, neither did he consult the tortoise-shell. "He did 
well in not believing in superstitious, but he acted wrongly in not 
following the custom. Such is the idiosyncrasy of the Chinese 
mind in this and similar cases/’ 

The work has very few typographical blemishes, one or two 
misspellings could be corrected in a fresh edition, and possibly more 
uniformity could be brought into the matter of capitalization. In 
two cases there is also the rather unusual use of the word “ canny/’ 
These, however, are comparatively small matters, and author, 
translator, and printers are to be congratulated on a work which 
will do much to induce a more thorough and sympathetic study 
of Chinese ideas, life, aud psychology. 

G. M. 


An Knglish-Chinbse Dictionary. By K. Hjsmbling, Pk.D. 1726pages, 
published in igi6 by K. Hemeung, Ph.D., Commissioner of Chinese 
Maritime Customs, Mex. $25,00. Mission Book Company ana Edward 
Evans & Sons. 

"This book,” as the author says in the Preface, "is funda¬ 
mentally a dictionary of ilie Standard Chinese spoken language, or 
Kuan Hua, but it also comprises new words, terms used in all 
branches of science, technical, military, naval, missionary, religious, 
commercial, political, legal, documentary, book, newspaper, etc., 
and other expressions needed by translators. . . Its main aims are 
exactness and usefulness, both in business aud scientific work, to 
everybody, beginner aud advanced scholar, whether official, mer¬ 
chant, engineer, missionary, or teacher. Though primarily intended 
for the benefit of foreigners translating into Chinese, ft can, of 
course, be equally well used by Chinese reading books written in 
English.” 

How far does the book live up to its aims ? It is to a certain 
extent a compilation aud has had the advantage, as is shown in 
the Preface, of nineteen of the more modern dictionaries and lexi¬ 
cographical books. Its claim to exactness is supported by the fact 
that the author himself has been Chinese Secretary to the Inspector 
General of Chinese Maritime Customs in Peking, and that ten 
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Chinese scholars from different Mandarin-speaking districts have 
assisted in tlie work and tested every individual expression. One 
sinologue who has used this Dictionary says, “ In combination 
with the ‘corrections of errors’ at the end, the characters and 
Romanization are almost without exception accurate.” Its claim 
to exactness is therefore supported. 

Compared with “ An English and Chinese Standard Dic¬ 
tionary” Issued by the Commercial Press, while not so extensive, 
it is later and so possibly more up-to-date in respect to new terms. 

In comparison with “ An English and Chinese Standard Dic¬ 
tionary ” and “A Modern Dictionary of the English Eauguage,” 
this bi-lingual dictionary appears to be somewhat better printed 
and better arranged ; as, for instance, instead of running the different 
synonyms together in one paragraph, each one of a group is given 
a paragraph to itself. There is also more variety in the English 
synonyms given, these usually being used in short English phrases 
to show their meaning; hence it is often the case, we think, that a 
desired Chinese word or phrase is somewhat more easily found. 
As for instauce, on page 153, we have “ bray” the verb, “ bray” 
the noun, and “bray,” to pound. “Corn,” a grain; “corn” 
on tbe skin ; and the verb “corn,” i.e., to corn beef. And under 
each different English and Chinese phrase is an illustration of the 
use of both the English and the Chinese. To illustrate again: 
under the word “Parliament” there are no less than fourteen 
subdivisions dealing with different phases of the meaning of the 
word and related parliamentary activities. Under “ hospital” the 
same thing is true, showing different types of hospitals. 

In the Preface the author says that considerable attention has 
been paid to standard scientific terms covering twenty-three sciences 
and their subdivisions. The standard scientific terms, which 
comprise one specially marked category, and were selected by a 
commission of the Chinese Ministry of Education for the use of 
Chinese schools and universities, number about 30,000. In this 
connection we note on page 1094 with reference to the word “pres¬ 
sure” that as many as twenty-five types of pressure are indicated. 

The task of preparing a dictionary is a stupendous one and 
the task of reviewing it an exceedingly difficult one. As far as 
experience in the use of it goes, this dictionary will fill a very 
important place and promises to attain its other aim that of useful¬ 
ness. We congratulate the author, and bespeak for the book a 
wide use. 

R. 


The: Chinksk System oe Public Education, By P. W. Kuo, B.S., M.A., 
Ph.D., Dean of the Government Teachers' College, Nanking. Mission 
Book Company and Edward Evans & Sons. Price Mex. $2.50. 

Two years ago the Teachers’ College of Columbia University 
published as its contributiou to Education, No. 64, the contents of 
this book under the title “The Chinese System of Public Educa¬ 
tion.” It was originally published in the United States and sold 
at G. $3.00. After the author’s return to China, however, he had 
a special edition printed in China which sells at Mex. $2.50, The 
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only difference between tbe two editions is that the paper used in 
the foreign edition is a little better. The China edition includes, 
however, Chinese Notes, which more than make up for the slight 
difference in paper. The book is well printed and easy to read. 
It takes up the origin of the ancient educational system, the 
decadence of this system, the development of education during 
subsequent dynasties, the transition from traditional to modern 
education, the problem of constructing a modern educational 
system, the reorganization of education under the Republic, and 
present-day educational problems. 

Dr. Paul Monroe, Professor of Education in Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, says of this treatise, “ It is a contribution of great importance 
to the Western knowledge of Eastern conditions.” It has been 
used as a text-book in a few American and European universities. 

Here, then, is a connected account of the development of 
education in China by one who knows China and knows education 
at the same time. Many copies of the book in the former 
edition have already been sold to teachers and missionaries engaged 
in educational work in China. It is the type of book that all 
educationists in China should read—and read more than once. In 
regard to education, as in everything else, a clear understanding of 
the Chinese background is essential to an efficient attempt to meet 
the present needs of the Chinese. With such a long history behind 
it, education in China though modernized can never stop at being 
simply a transfer en bloc of Western subject matter and methods; 
it will be a combination of the two. Apropos of the preparation 
and publication of a book like this, we are reminded that trained 
Chinese leaders are getting under the problem of the education of 
the masses in China in a real and effective way. 

R. 


Handbooks on Ethics and Rrugion, (Designed for text-books in colleges 
and seminaries, and for general reading .) Edited by Professor Er¬ 
nes? D, Burton, Theodore G. Soares, and Sharks Mathews. 
University of Chicago Press , Chicago, 

Those who have had experience in teachiug tlie Bible to 
modern College students, and in guiding them in their religious 
thinking, will welcome this series of “ Handbooks on Ethics and 
Religion.” Arrangements have been made for fifteen volumes 
covering a wide range of themes. Four have been completed and 
the remainder are in process of preparation. Those completed are: 
‘‘The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion” by Thatcher 
Fowler, Professor of Biblical History and Literature in Brown 
University; ‘‘The Psychology of Religion” by George Albert 
Coe, Professor of Religious Education at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City; “The Story of the New Testament” 
by Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Professor of Biblical Greek, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, and “ The Ethics of the Old Testament by Hinck¬ 
ley C. Mitchell, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts 
College. 
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The editors of these text-books have realized for years the 
peculiar difficulties attending Bible Instruction in American Colleges, 
and the woeful lack of up-to-date religious literature dealing 
with the Bible along modern historical lines. The four books 
already published are scholarly enough to appeal to the most sincere 
seeker of Truth, though they are not so laboriously scholarly as to 
make them pedantic or uninteresting. There is the Scylla of an 
old theology that has grown out of touch with the needs and 
thought of our lime on the one side and there is the Cbarybdis of 
extreme rationalism and modern destructive criticism on the other 
side, where one’s religion is in danger of becoming purely a matter 
of the mind, not of experience and of the heart, and it is to help 
steer young people between these two extremes that these Hand¬ 
books are being published. They are specially prepared for students 
with trained minds, who seek adequate reasons for their religions 
faith and practice, and who conscientiously desire to keep abreast 
with the best thought and scholarship of the times. 

M. T. S. 


The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion. By Henry 
Thatcher Fowler. University of Chicago Press. G, $1.00 net. 
Mission Book Company. 

One feels that this book does what is expected of it. It is 
not intended as a book to be read, nor as one to be studied in 
the ordinary way of studying history, but as one to guide and to 
supplement a careful study of the Old Testament. At the head of 
each chapter stand numbers of Biblical references, grouped accord¬ 
ing to the facts to which they refer, and followed by a note giving 
the leading idea to be noticed in each group. These are to be 
looked up, and noted, and then from them the student is to write 
a paper on the general subject of the chapter, with the groups as 
subheadings. Only after this is done is the student to read the 
chapter in the book; and having done this to look up the copious 
references to other literature. Having done this for each of the 
eleven chapters prepared it is expected that the student will be 
ready to write a thesis on The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew 
Religion—and, indeed, one sees no reason why he should not. To 
help him in this an appendix to the book gives titles for 23 
chapters—and the fact that no one of them corresponds to the titles 
of the chapters in the book itself is some evidence of the thorough¬ 
ness of the course laid down. 

So much for format ; and it will, readily be seen that in 
this book it is important. When we turn to consider the 
subject-matter we find an equally commendable attainment. The 
book is full of suggestive thought, and even a reading of it 
will give one a very excellent idea of Hebrew history and 
religion. The method is entirely constructive, proven points are 
accepted without dispute, and, while only general outlines are laid 
down, yet the treatment of them is such as to leave the student 
with accurate and quite a detailed knowledge. One could wish 
that young people of, say, college age might go through this book 
either iu a class or by themselves. It would rneau that the Old 
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Testament would be a much more vital Book to them than they 
could hope to have it become by any number of times’ “reading 
through.” 

The list of books for collateral reading is fairly complete, some 
seven or eight books being referred to consecutively at the close of 
each chapter and a more complete list being given in an appendix. 
One would like to add, however, B. H. Alford’s helpful “ Old 
Testament History and Literature/’ which is just the kind of book 
that would be useful to students in a course of this sort. The 
Index is insufficient. There are no foot-notes at all, and so one 
turns necessarily to the Index for references to preceding pages 
(e.g., p. 52: “We have already noted that [David] had in his 
home a teraphine.” In references of this sort, and thereare several 
of them, the Index should be a help) only to find the Index very 
general in character and not helpful. 

M. 


TO BE REVIEWED LA.TER :—'* THE PSYCHOLOGY OE RELIGION.” 


The Story oE the New Testament. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Univei - 
sity of Chicago Press , Chicago. Pp. /go. Price $1.00 gold, Net. Mission 
Book Company. 

This volume is the briefest of the four thus far published. The 
author, Dr. Goodspeed, is professor of Patristic Greek in the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, and like all the other authors of the Handbook 
Series, approaches his task with a clear understanding of the pecu¬ 
liar needs aud problems in the religious instruction of undergraduate 
college and seminary students. 

How did each book of the New Testament canon come to be 
written? What are the accompanying circumstances? How do 
the character aud purpose of each book reveal the fact that Chris¬ 
tianity has not sprung from the New Testament but that the New 
Testament lias sprung from Christianity. These are some of the 
questions which the author keeps in mind as he portrays simply 
and beautifully the historical setting of each book. He does his 
work so well that the reader is not satisfied until he has turned 
from Dr. Goodspeed to the New Testament itself and lias read each 
book there by the additional light that Dr. Goodspeed throws upon 
it. 

The modern historical approach to the New Testament is 
accepted without argument or defense, aud the author devotes his 
whole work to constructive information on this fraukly accepted 
basis. The New Testament books are dealt with chronologically. 
At the end of each chapter, a number of questions aud suggestions 
are given as aids to the teacher who may wish to use the book as a 
text. 

The book may be read through at a sitting, or it may be used for 
extended class work and so read chapter by chapter in connection 
with the New Testament. It is suited admirably for this latter 
method. What a commentary does in twenty pages, Dr. Good- 
speed does in five or six, carrying the author back to New Testa¬ 
ment times, settiug forth the practical character of each book, and 
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showing how each book met the special situation to which it was 
addressed. The book should be a helpful text-book in theological 
seminaries, and certainly every Bible teacher in China should enjoy 
reading it. 

* M. T. S. 


Ethics of thk Oim Tkstamfnt. By Hinckley G. Mitchfu,, Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts College. Published by 
the University of Chicago Press , Chicago. Pp. 417. Price $2.00 gold. 
Mission Book Company. 

Occasionally one picks up a book which resembles a box of 
building blocks. It offers the reader the necessary material with 
which to construct something of his own. Prof. Mitchell’s “Ethics 
of the Old Testament’' is such a book—it provokes constructive 
thinking. 

Two characteristics of the book merit special mention: (1) 
The unusual manner of the author's treatment of his subject, and 
(2) the author’s admirable confinement to Old Testament sources 
for all his deductions. At best “the Ethics of the Old Testament 
is a delicate and perplexing subject, wherein one does not deal with 
a homogeneous text, nor always find completeness or consistency.” 

Prof. Mitchell prefaces his treatment of the whole subject bj r 
a brief analysis of the Old Testament books in which he accepts to 
a conservative degree the findings of modern historical criticism. 
He writes with simplicity and directness, presenting a comprehen¬ 
sive view of the Ethics of each period, rather than of a particular 
topic of Ethics when the development would have to be traced 
minutely from the first through to the last period of Hebrew history. 
For instance, instead of taking “Courage” per se and tracing the 
various ideas on “courage” held by the Hebrew people through 
successive periods, Professor Mitchell deals with each period setting 
forth all the ethical qualities suggested by the sources concerned. 
In order to get a comprehensive view of any single topic like courage, 
therefore, the reader must pick out and piece together the author's 
findings on “courage' ’ in successive chapters. A good index makes 
this task easier and more delightful than may at first appear. 

It is pleasing to note also that here is an author who confines 
himself to what he can get directly out of the Old Testament sources, 
and who finds a satisfying sufficiency there. After analysing the 
texts and availing himself of the fullest information regarding the 
reliability and nature of his sources (with the aid of such scholars 
as Smith, Wellhausen, Wundt, and others), he sets out to draw his 
conclusions independently. You feel that the book is the product of 
the author’s own “diligence in the Scriptures” and of careful 
painstaking analysis and classification of the source materials. He 
makes no explanations; he does not refer his readers to auy other 
scholars to support his conclusions; he does not digress to philoso¬ 
phizing; he does not contrast Hebrew ethics with the ethics of con¬ 
temporary nations; he merely gives a frank, full statement of the 
ethics of each period as he sees this in the Old Testament sources, 
and he never takes his eye off these sources. 

To the Bible student who has an open and inquiring mind, and 
who wants some solid reading that is not too heavy, upon which 
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his mind can construct something later on, this book is admirably 
suited. To this end it will repay studious and unhurried reading. 

M. T. S. 


Power of Ideals in American History. By E. I). Adams. University 
of Chicago Press. Mission Book Company. 

Prof. E. D. Adams, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, has 
given us in his Dodge Lectures, delivered at Yale University, on 
“The Power of Ideals in American History” a very concise nnd 
useful epitome of the soul life of America during its short history. 
In his introduction he declares himself fundamentally opposed to 
the position which would reduce American history to a development 
due to the pressure of economic aud material interests. In his five 
lectures, he shows that the political movements in America have 
been directed by ideals often running counter to the economic inter¬ 
ests of the people who followed the ideals. Not all ideals are of equal 
value in his eyes. In National Expansion, which carried the nation 
into the war with Mexico and almost Into the war with England to 
win British Columbia, he finds a much lower value than in the ideal 
of Nationality. Of this ideal he tells us of the long period required 
for its lull acceptance by the people, how it retired for a time before 
another ideal, that of Anti-slavery, and how at last the two found 
their consummation together in the same war. These three ideals 
are more widely known than the fourth, the religious ideal which 
carried many a young man out from New England to help build up 
a Christian community In the Middle West. This chapter should 
be known to all who have followed the same ideal Into a farther 
west. The last chapter presents Democracy as the ideal which has 
guided American life from the beginning and in this chapter is 
sounded a warning note to beware lest we grow weary in our fight 
for democracy aud fall back content in a disguised aristocracy. 
This book will be an inspiration to every American reader and is a 
most useful book to have on one’s shelves to hand to foreign friends 
when they ask us, perhaps in rather a cynical mood, just what, 
after all, does America stand for? 

A. A. G. 


Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology. By G. .Stanley Hall, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Two vols., xix+408 pp. Doubteday, Page & Company , 
Garden City, New York. 1917. $7.50. 

This is a stupendous work. It is also a fascinating work. 
Readers will be reminded of its monumental predecessor, by the 
same author, who is the Professor of Psychology and President of 
Clark University in Worcester, Mass. Like his “Adolescence,” 
also in two volumes at the same price, it abounds in admirable 
epitomes aud in terms which the author has made his own. We 
cull the following from the first twenty pages, the majority of 
which cannot be found in the latest editions of the Century, 
Standard, or New International (Webster) Dictionaries, which 
were by the reviewer’s side as he read. They will, however, be 
quite recognizable to a modern psychologist of the genetic type, 
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or to a New Testament student reminiscent of his Greek. “ The 
roots of the religion are always pectoral or thumic.” Heteriza- 
tion, psychoanalysis, ambivalent, mansoul, erethic calenture, hyper- 
exaltatiou, sarcous, psychalgia, nadir of dysphoria, euphoria, 
bottoming, pueumatophores, motivations, veridical, formicary, 
resorption, imvardization, Narcissism excelsior nisus, hebamic, 
dementia ptaeoox, diathesis, Jesusissity, presentifv, amphibole, 
countervalent, ispsissimal, patheticism, and many others of their 
ilk follow in serried ranks. If these do not offend, however, and 
the reader allows himself to follow the author through the maze 
of this vocabulary, he finds himself in a very treasure-house 
of knowledge. 

President Hall is a master of epitome. We have never seen, 
outside his own writings, such admirable characterization and 
summaries of the essence of Christological works as he presents, for 
example, in his second chapter, Jesus in literature. In a rapid 
sweep of language, as fascinating as a novel, one is carried along 
from writer to writer and led to feel that here is one who lias not 
only dipped and drunk but has digested the pertinent theological 
literature. Jn rapid succession lie ranges over literature ancient 
and modern, and extracts those aspects of the presentation of the 
character and personality of Christ which fit his theme. This is 
equally true of the chapters on “Jesus’ Physical Personality,” 
“Jesus’ Character,” “Negative Views,” “ The Nativity,” “Be¬ 
ginnings of the Supreme Pedagogy,” “ Messianity ( sic ), Souship, 
aud the Kingdom,” “ Jesus’ Eschatology,” “ His Inner Character, 
Purpose, and Work,” “ Jesus’ Ethics and Prayer,” “ The Parables 
of Jesus,” “The Miracles,” “Death and Resurrection.” The 
chapters on the parables are particularly rich in suggestive inter¬ 
pretation. Each is taken up in turn and dealt with in terms of 
modern life and thought and their beating on his whole teaching 
is discussed so freshly that one has ail the impression of a real 
discovery. We wish the phrase “stimulating and suggestive,” 
had not become so hackneyed as to lose its force, for this is an 
achievement which it fits admirably. 

In spite of this praise, which is high praise, this is not a 
popular work, but a book for the close study of psychologists and 
theologians. Those who have any taste in this direction will find 
in it much to provoke thought and probably criticism. It is not 
dogmatic in tone, nor does it attempt to be final iu its treatment. 
In fact the author expressly states “ Thus my fondest hope aud 
belief is that my best effort, here falteringly put forth, may very 
soon be transcended not by one but by many studies that are better 
and more worthy of the theme.” This is a type of work which 
renders it unnecessary to purchase many others, so fairly are their 
view's presented. It is a pity that a work abounding in references 
to an immense mass of the most valuable literature in its field 
should have placed these references in footnotes in the smallest of 
type, read with difficulty even by a proof-reader, and should have 
no index or collective bibliography. There are a number of errors 
in the citation of names of authors and books in chapter headings 
and footnotes. (Weiss for Weisse on page 39 and “ Ecce Homo” 
for “ Ecce Deus ” on page 194 are examples.) 
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The conclusion stated in the preface is worthy of quotation. 
” As a result of all this (study), I believe I can now repeat almost 
every clause of the Apostles’ Creed with a ierveut sentiment of 
conviction. My intellectual interpretation of the meaning of each 
item of it probably differs ioto ccslo from that of the average 
orthodox believer. To me not a clause of it is true in a crass, 
literal, material sense, but all of it is true in a sense far higher, 
which is only symbolized on the literal plane. The change from 
my boyhood belief in it has been to me all gain and no loss. 
Nothing has been dropped or denied, but only the mental imagery 
by which it is apprehended is changed. The same fundamental 
religious instincts are expressed in the new forms as in the old. 
What lay concealed in the old stands revealed in the new. I am 
still going in the same direction and in the same path in which my 
infant feet were first taught to walk.” 

B. 


Efficiency Points. By W. E. Doughty. Published jointly by the Mission¬ 
ary Education Movement and the Laymen's Missionary Movement, 
Mission Book Company and Edward Evans & Sons. 

This is a small book of 105 pages showing something of the 
motives and principles underlying missionary service, especially as 
these are found hi the Bible. The author aims to show that the 
Bible has a missionary ideal, that Christianity must spread by 
personal service, that property is given in trust for use in this 
service, and that the dynamic of Christian efficiency is intercession. 
Some interesting thoughts are given in connection with these main 
points and some suggestive facts included, as, for instance, there is 
a comparison of the Bible and the three “best sellers” in 1914 
which shows that while the three best sellers reached an issue of 
1,118,000, during the same period the American Bible Society 
sold, of Bibles or portions thereof, 6,353,000. 

Again, we read that a study of statistics given out by Mr. 
H. K. Carroll shows that between 1913 and 1914 it required the 
combined efforts of 350 churches to produce one new church. The 
author feels also that financial campaigns in the Church have often 
failed because they have not been daring enough. 

It is the type of book to read in connection with one’s 
devotions for the inculcating of the highest ideals of Christian 
service and to stimulate to actual participation therein. 

R. 


Thb Missionary Education of Juniors, a Handbook for Leadbrs. 
By J. GkrTrudk Hutton. Pp. iv-^/40. Missionary Education Movement 
of the United States and Canada , New York, 1917. Edward Evans & 
Sons. 

ThR Chali.rnoe of Pittsburgh. By Danibi. L. Marsh. Pp. viii-\-3i2. 
Illustrated. Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada. New York , 1917. Cloth 60 cents gold; paper 40 cents gold; 
postpaid. Edward Evans 6f Sons. 

Miss Hutton has produced a valuable little handbook for those 
seeking to apply the principles of Mr. Diffendorfer’s larger book 
already reviewed. It is the first of a series on graded missionary 
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education in the cluirch, school, and home, of which others are in 
preparation, and presents principles and methods tested by use. 
Its value is enhanced by selected lists of reading books on World 
Friendship for Junior Boys and Girls, a Bibliography on the subject 
matter of each chapter, a chart of the Development of a Junior 
Child, by Edward Porter St. John, and a Syllabus on Child Study, 
by George Albert Coe. 

The Superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church Union 
of Pittsburgh has prepared an admirable volume in the “ Challenge 
of the Cities Series,” which is a popular text hook on the religious, 
social, economic, and political problems of a great American city 
from the Christian point of view. It is well illustrated (including 
some charts), it is packed with facts verifiable by local readers, 
it frankly faces these facts, which constitute at once an indictment 
of Christian civilization and a splendid record of Christian endeavor, 
and it courageously faces the future with faith that the knowledge 
of the facts by the followers of Christ will lead them to unite in 
their common task of city redemption both through the law and 
through the gospel. The book is instinct with the modern social 
spirit and believes that it is better to prevent than to cure, but 
that both prevention and cure must be carried on side by side. 
The volume is stimulating reading for those interested in the social 
and religious problems of China’s cities, and will aid in their 
ultimate solution. 


Christian ICxpicrirnch; and Psychologic at. Procrssrs : With special 
reference to the phenomenon of auto-suggestion. By Rutii Rons i 5 and 
H. Crichton Mili,f.k, M.D. London , Student Christian Movement , 
1917. PP- vii-\->47, 2/6 Net. Mission Book Company and Edward 
Evans Cf Sons . 

Corresponding somewhat to the unrest of a generation ago, 
due to discussions regarding the bearing of the law of evolution on 
religion, there is among Christians to-day, in the opiniou of the 
authors, an epidemic of uncertainty growing out of the researches 
of psychologists in the realm of suggestion and auto-suggestion. 
This book is written to show that, however prominent the part 
played in Christian experience by the purely psychological processes, 
they are not its source, nor do they explain its origin. Ample 
space is given at the outset to a clear defining of the psychological 
principles involved. The characteristics, results, and sources of 
Christian experience are then reviewed in such a way as convinc¬ 
ingly to prove that they cannot be explained on the mere ground 
of suggestion or auto-suggestion. The closing chapter is a brief 
but masterly study of the religious experience of Jesus, thus 
bringing to a climax the argument for the presence of “ God 
Himself at work in the human soul energizing and transforming 
it.” The book should prove a useful guide to any who are 
perplexed by the modern psychological attack ou the reality of 
Christian experience. 


D. W. E. 
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The Parson at, Return or Christ. Is i'f Nb,\k ? C. L. S. 20 cents Mex. 

This is the title of a little booklet just issued. It is Four 
Studies ;—“ a simple outline of the subject,” by C. M. P, These 
having been originally given as addresses in Shanghai and Mokau- 
shan are now published by request. These studies are on “The 
Manner and Object of Christ’s Return,” “The Times of the 
Gentiles,” “Jewish National History,” aud “ The Interval and its 
Purpose.” They are concise and Biblical, being an attempt to 
gather into simple aud condensed form what the Word of God 
teaches. This subject is much on the hearts of God’s children 
during these “ perilous times” and many will be glad of this little 
booklet with its hints to further personal study. 


Introduction to the Nkw Testament. Vo/. //. fly Rev. Kaki, Ludvig 
Reich act, Union Lutheran Seminary, Shekozv, near Hankow. For sat e 
by Keligious Trad Society , Hankow, aud Mission Look Co , Shanghai. 
Price 40 cents. 

This volume completes the book. President Reichelt has made 
a most useful contribution to the scanty literature available for 
Chinese theological students. The second volume, like its pre¬ 
decessor, shows painstaking care and represents a sane and 
constructive viewpoint. Critical issues are frankly met, though the 
discussiou is almost too brief. The treatment is rather technical 
for popular use, but as a class-room text or reference book it will 
be very valuable. A detailed English index will be quite an aid 
to the Western teacher. The Chinese style is clear and limpid, 
adding much to the heartiness with which the book cau be 
recommended. 

J E. S. 


Peace. A Quarterly Magazine in English and Chinese issued by the Litera¬ 
ture Committee of the North China Diocese of the Chung IIua Shcng 
Kung Hut. Price to cents. 

The Chinese title of this magazine ( 3 * *$£) would lead one to 
conclude that it dealt specially with questions affecting the spiritual 
life. It is, however, a book for students. Questions relating to 
the rationale of Christianity are dealt with iu an able and interest¬ 
ing manner. The articles are in strong Wenli aud are interspersed 
with the new terms which are such a feature of Chinese literature 
nowadays. Western students of Chinese, anxious to familiarize 
themselves with the new terminology and with words aud argu¬ 
ments wherewith to meet the difficulties of the modern Chinese 
students, would find the Auglo-Chinese section of this magazine 
well worth serious study. 

J. D. 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 

‘ Our Lord's To idling ’ in the Guild Text-books, Mr. Cheng Shao-fcng. 

' The Church and the Ministry in the early centuries ’ by Dr. T. M, Lind¬ 
say is being translated. 

A11 outline history of the Jews down to New Testament times ’ is being 
written. The critical view is adopted, but the emphasis is 011 the 
working of Providence in the history. 
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1 A manual of Theology ’ by Dr. Banks is being translated. 

‘Scientific Faith ’ by H. A. Johnston has been translated. 

‘ Principles of Teaching’ by Thorndyke has been translated by Rev. L. 
Hodous and revised by Rev. Dr. MacGillivray. 

‘ God in Islam ’ by Rev. W. Goldsack has been translated by Rev. Dr. 
MacGillivray. 

‘ Tracts for Mohammedans ' by Rouse are to be translated by the Religious 
Tract Society, Hankow. 

‘Pilgrim’s Progress, part 2’ is being translated into Western Mandarin 
by Rev. A, Grainger. 

* Galatians ’ by Girdlestoue is being translated by Rev. A. Grainger for 
the Religious Tract Society, London. 

An original ‘Commentary on Ephesians’ designed for poorly educated 
Christians has been prepared by' Rev. A. Grainger. 

4 A textbook 011 Corinthians 1 and 2 ’ is being issued by the Fenchow Bible 
Training School. 

‘ Bible M matures ’ by Wells, ‘The living messages of the Bible ’ by Camp¬ 
bell Morgan and ‘The Parables of the Kingdom’ by Campbell Morgan 
are being translated by Dr. W. P. Chen. 

‘ Ecce Homo ’ has been translated by Rev. A, A. Gilman and will be 
issued by the Boone University. 

Westcott’s ‘ John ’ has been translated. 

Prof. Reichelt of Shekow Seminary is preparing a 'Commentary ou 
John’s Gospel.’ 

The tracts known as the ‘ W. S. M. U.’ series are being translated by Dr. 
Darrocli. 

Several booklets on the subject of ‘ Family Prayer ’ are in preparation for 
the Religious Tract Society, Hankow. 

G. A. C. 


Correspondence 

OLD MISSIONARY DIRECTOR IK 8. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : Iu 1874 a list 
of names of missionaries was 
published by the Presbyterian 
Mission Press. This bad beeu 
begun by Dr. M. J. Kuowlton 
and completed by the publishers 
of the Recorder. This was 
followed in 1876 by a revised 
list which added tlie Chinese 
names of missionaries. This 
first list was the subject of a 
very interesting statistical study 
by the late Dr. John W. Davis 
in the Recorder of September, 

1875. As I am preparing 
similar studies concerning the 
missionary body at various 
periods up to the present, I 
should appreciate it if any reader 
having copies of either of these 
directories, or any other prior 
to 1906, would communicate 


to me the dates of publications 
and the terms upon which they 
would be willing to part with 
them either permanently or 
temporarily. 

Very truly yours, 

C. L. Boynton, 

Editor of the Directory of Prot¬ 
estant. Missions in China. 

5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 


A CALL TO CHRISTIAN 

endkavorers. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : Your readers 
may be interested in the follow¬ 
ing letter, a translation of which 
is being addressed to Chinese 
Endeavorers. 

To the Christian Endeavor Societies 
throughout China, 

Dear Fkllow-Endeavorers 
At the suggestion of the Forward 
Evangelistic Committee of the C. C. 
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C., we are writing to call your atten¬ 
tion to the opportunity you will have 
during the SPECIAL WEEK OF 
EVANGELISM IN 19:8 {during 
Chinese New Year holidays), of 
uniting with Christians in all parts 
of China in a special campaign of 
preaching and soul-winning. 

We hope that every C. K. Society 
in China, which has not already done 
so, will plan to make a special effort 
to win souls during this WEEK OF 
EVANGELISM, getting every mem¬ 
ber, if possible, to take some part 
in this work. 

We have just received a report from 
a C. E. society in ICiangsi Province, 
telling of an evangelistic campaign 
recently carried on by the Endeav- 
orers in that district; in addition to 
holding meetings in the city church, 
they visited the 7,000 homes in too 
villag-.s in the district, distributing 
tracts and selling Scripture portions 
and speaking for Christ in each 
home. We have heard from a num¬ 
ber of C. E. societies who are doing 
this kind of work and we hope that 
many more will do so during the 
special Week of Evangelism this year. 

We would like to have word from 
soci’ ties as to the work done by the 
Endeavorers and the results, so this 
information may be published in the 
report concerning the Week of Evan¬ 
gelism, thus encouraging others to 
engage in such work in the future. 

By getting the new converts to en¬ 
roll themselves as Active Members 
of the C. E. Society, thereby pledging 
themselves to the liahil of daily Bible 
study a id prayer and regular panici- 
pation iti the meetings and work of 
the society, you may help them to 
get a good start in their Christian 
lives. By enrolling the inquirers as 
Associate Members and praying for 
and teaching them, you may soon 
lead them to the Savior. The C. E. 
Society is especially adapted to the 
needs of young Christians, helping 
them to “grow in grace and iti the 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ.” 

Hoping to receive many reports of 
the results of the work done by 
Endeavorers during the Special Week 
of Evangelism, we remain, 

Cordially yours, 

M r . a n d M rs.EDG A r E, Str othe r, 
Gen. Sec's. U.S C.E.for China. 

Shanghai, December 31, 1917. 
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TIENTSIN FLOOD SUFFERERS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : The China Sun¬ 
day School Union appeals to the 
Sunday schools of China for 
contributions lor the relief of 
those who are suffering because 
of the floods at Tientsin. 

We are informed that fully 
1,200 square miles are under 
water, and that hundreds of 
thousands of people are suffering 
for lack of food and shelter. 

There has been organized in 
Tientsin a Union Christian Flood 
Relief Committee ^ 

%L IK Sfc 8? ft) representing 
all the churches of Tientsin, 
which has undertaken to distrib¬ 
ute relief iti as economical and 
effective a way as possible. 
Huts have been built, and every 
effort is being made to provide 
both shelter and food for those 
who are in sorest need. So far 
as practicable able-bodied men 
are being set to work in order that 
they may earn their living ; but 
during the severe winter months 
it will be necessary to feed many 
people who cannot render any 
return service for the help they 
receive. 

It seems to the Council of the 
China Sunday School Union 
fitting that all the Sunday 
schools in China should take 
part in providing relief to those 
who, especially during the win¬ 
ter months, are being exposed 
to hunger and cold. Contri¬ 
butions should be sent direct to 
the above Committee, at the 
Y. M. C. A., East Wall Street, 
Tientsin. 

John Darroch 
D. Willard Lyon 

Special Committee . 
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VICTORY THROUGH TRAINING. 

After the opening of College 
Inst fall an incident occurred 
which lifted me out of the realm 
of the commonplace and in the 
most vivid way showed me just 
how far-reaching the results of 
educational work in China some¬ 
times are. One of our Seniors 
recently told me in a very 
undramatic, simple manner, the 
following tragic story :— 

He had been in school for 
several years without being able 
to visit his home during vaca¬ 
tions. This summer, however, 
he was able to spend some time 
with his family. His home is 
in Fukien Province near the 
border of Kwangtung in a little 
Chinese town that goes by the 
name of Yung Ting. Tat Ts 
Kwong hardly reached home 
before his mother was stricken 
with pneumonic plague, that 
awful twin brother of bubonic 
plague, a snarling terror which 
has taken its will of the 
East for centuries. The family 
and near relatives were terror- 
stricken and incapable of any 
action save frenzied and incohe¬ 
rent prayers and hasty sacrifices 
to idols in the nearby Buddhist 
temple. Each moment they 
themselves expected to feel the 
first symptoms of the dread 
disease. Family loyalty kept 
them together, though indeed to 
run awa}* was impossible as the 
devils of the plague were smit¬ 
ing the people on every side. 
I u dumb panic-stricken fear 
they awaited the will of the gods 
or the demons. This student 
lad, one of the youngest in the 


cian-family, alone kept his head. 
He started immediately by boat 
for the nearest foreign doctor, 
a hundred li (34 miles) away. 
Teaming from the doctor that 
his mother’s case was hopeless 
and that it was impossible for 
the doctor to accompany him 
back, he submitted to inocula¬ 
tion with anti-plague serum, 
and then hastened home with 
about sixty doses of the serum 
with which to inoculate the 
rest of the family (about thirty 
people) and as many neighbors 
as were willing. Aided by a 
Chinese doctor he did this work 
so well and so quickly that not 
another case occurred in his own 
family. He had a hard time 
persuading some of the people 
to be inoculated because the 
serum made them so sick that 
they feared it more than death. 

Rex Reeder, 
Shanghai Baptist College. 


THE KOREAN MISSION AT 
EAIYANG, SHANTUNG. 

beveral years ago the Korean 
Church felt a strong call to do 
missionary work in China, and 
their eyes and thoughts turned 
to the Province of Shantung as 
a field of labor. They entered 
into negotiations with the Pres¬ 
byterian Mission of Shantung 
which turned the matter over 
to the Presbytery of Shantung 
whose territory lies in Eastern 
Shantung. The Presbytery and, 
later, the Synod of Northern 
China gave a hearty welcome 
to this Mission, requesting how¬ 
ever that the missionaries sent 
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over should become members of 
the presbytery in whose bounds 
they settled as also any church- 
members received. A survey 
commission decided on the dis¬ 
trict city of Laiyang, 240 li south¬ 
west of Chefoo and halfway on 
the main road between Chefoo 
and Kiaochow. The Presby¬ 
terian Mission turned over to 
them a commodious street-chapel 
on the main street just inside 
the west city gate, and also the 
group of church-members con¬ 
nected with this out-station 
numbering about thirty. Three 
missionaries came w i t h their 
families—Revs. Pu, Kin, and Sze. 
The senior member, Rev Pu, 
after about two years’ residence 
broke down in health and had 
to return to Korea. The other 
two men being untried and 
hampered by their families be¬ 
came discontented with their 
situation and returned to Korea 
last spring. Through the depar¬ 
ture of these missionaries the mis¬ 
sion received quite a set-back and 
it was a question whether the 
venture would be renewed. 
But after a great deal of con¬ 
sideration the Korean Church 
decided not to give up this 
mission but to try it again, prof- 
ittiug by the mistakes that had 
been made. It was felt to be 
important to send tried men 
with educated wives who were 
iu sympathy with the work. In 
summer Rev. Pu, though in poor 
health, returned with Rev. Fang, 
a bright energetic young man, 
to start up the work again. 
Unfortunately before long Rev. 
Pu broke down again in health 
and had to return to Korea with 
no hopes of recovery. Rev. 
Fang bravely continued with a 
Mr. Kim, a Korean interpreter, 
and in the autumn returned to 
Korea to report to the General 
Assembly asking that he might 


be sent back as he felt he had been 
called by the Lord for this work. 
The Korean Church responded 
enthusiastically to this call and 
with him appointed probably 
the choicest young pastor they 
had—Rev. Hung. Revs. Fang 
and Hung and their families 
came to Laiyang in October, 
and were received as members 
of the Presbytery of Shantung at 
its meeting in Novemlrer, Rev. 
Fang has made excellent prog¬ 
ress in the language and has 
already been doing some active 
work. Under the care of the 
Korean missionaries the group 
of church-members increased to 
over 40, and quite a little sum 
of money has been contributed 
towards the building of a church. 
Recently some more suitable 
premises were purchased by 
them in the south-suburb of 
the city. They have several 
Chinese workers to assist them. 

This mission is having a fine 
spiritual effect 011 the Korean 
Church, and is introducing in 
Eastern Shantung the same 
thorough spiritual toue and self- 
supporting methods for which 
the Korean Church has been 
noted and it will no doubt be 
of great blessing to the Chinese 
Church. 

It is also interesting to note 
that the Korean Church is also 
supporting the work among the 
Chinese in Korea where three 
centers have been opened—Seoul, 
Chemulpo, and Wonsan. Two 
of the three Chinese evangelists 
working at these centers are 
from the Chefoo field, one being 
from Laiyang. 


Tin? COLLEGE OF YALE IN 
CHINA. 

The College of Yale iu China 
moved to its new campus in tire 
north suburb of Chaugsha last 
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September. The ouly buildings 
in tbe campus scheme at present 
finished are one dormitory and 
the chapel. To accommodate 
the students who could not be 
accommodated in the permanent 
dormitory, a building was rented 
west of the campus. For class¬ 
room purposes a temporary 
building was erected, not indi¬ 
cated on the campus plan but 
on land adjoining, south of the 
playground. The two perman¬ 
ent buildings are on the north 
side of the campus, and the 
lay-out drawm up by Messrs. 
Murphy & Dana of New York 
provides for a lecture hall to be 
situated between these, with 
two wings, each of which will 
be of the same size as the 
dormitory. This makes four 
units on the north side, and 
there will be four corresponding 
units on the south side of the 
campus, one of which will be a 
laboratory and the other three 
dormitories. The laboratory 
has three floors, one for physics, 
one for chemistry, and one for 
biology. The plans have been 
drawn for this building and 
erection will commence as soon 
as exchange conditions make it 
possible. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars (gold), with an addition¬ 
al five thousand dollars (gold) 
for equipment, have been 
donated for this purpose by the 
China Medical Board. 

The type plan for the 
dormitories is very simple. It 
uses the “open dormitory” 
idea favored by most of the 
English schoolmasters which 
makes it impossible for any 
activity to be carried on among 
the students without its being 
generally known by all the 
students on the floor. Each 
Student has a small locked closet 
at the head of his bed. These 
closets are arranged so that the 
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floor is divided into alcoves, the 
largest of which hold six beds. 
As the closets are only seven 
feet high, there is space for free 
ventilation above. 

On each of the two lower 
floors there is also a suite for an 
instructor, consisting of a large 
study, bedroom, bath, and 
clothes closet. 

The chapel is built to hold 
about 800. Its exterior lines 
will be shown in the illustrations. 
The interior appearauce has 
generally elicited the admiration 
of those who have seen it. 

At the end of tbe campus, on 
the east side, facing tbe visitor 
as he approaches from the street, 
will be the Sea bury Memorial 
Library. The plans for this 
building have been drawn and 
half of the money raised for its 
erection. The architects, Messrs. 
Murphy & Dana, have succeed¬ 
ed in combining Chinese lines 
with Western hygiene and con¬ 
venience more successfully in 
this building than in any of the 
others. The drawings have 
been exhibited in several archi¬ 
tectural exhibits in America and 
have excited much favorable 
comment. The exterior is made 
in imitation of one of the Peking 
City Gates. It will be connect¬ 
ed on each side with the 
campus buildings already men¬ 
tioned by a covered way, which 
will extend to the dormitories 
at the corner, ami from them on 
each side down the length of 
the campus. The covered way 
shown in the illustration is only 
a temporary structure. 

Besides the buildings provided 
for in the lay-out, additional 
structures may he added on the 
playground, if more laud can 
be purchased for an athletic 
field. Tliis would allow the 
erection of an auditorium and 
a dining-hall. An outdoor 
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gymnasium will also be added 
on land adjacent to the campus. 
The illustrations do not indicate 
the future appearance of the 
campus because the land is 
partly occupied by temporary 
buildings, and the work of 
grading is not completed, but 
they will give a general idea of 
the effect of the architectural 
lines. 

The Medical School will 
adjoin the college campus on the 
south and the hospital is shown 
in one of the illustrations. This 
will be completed in October. 

Brownell Gage. 

WORK AMONGST MOSLEMS 
AND TIBETANS. 

Rev. F. D. Learner of Sining- 
fu, in his report to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, gives 
the following particulars of work 
amongst the Moslems and Tibet¬ 
ans in the Sining district: 

“ We have sold about 600 odd 
Tibetan Gospels, and truly this 
is very much to praise God for. 
Whereas in previous years, the 
Tibetans would not have a 
Gospel as a gift, now they are 
willing to put out ten cash, and 
very willingly too. A great 
change is coming over this 
people. 

“ We have sold this year, too, 
some Scrip! 11 res in the Mongol 
and Kalmuk languages, in all, 
perhaps 40. We have not got 
a great many of these Mongols 
round here, but we find them 
now and again. They come in 
about February to worship at 
Kumbum, (the famous Sacred 
Tibetan City) at the time of the 
Butter Festival. It is at such 
times as these that we come 
across these Mongols, and I can 
assure you that our colporteurs 
make good use of such a unique 
opportunity. 


“ We also have done very 
well in our sales of Mohamme¬ 
dan Gospels. They too, many of 
them, are seeking the light. 
All round Sining there are 
many thousands of those follow¬ 
ers of Mohammed, and not only 
do they buy the Scriptures iu 
their own language, but also in 
the Chinese language—practi¬ 
cally all tlieir scholars can read 
Chinese, and thus, ill this way, 
the Word is being scattered 
amongst them. If it were not 
for the power of tlieir Ahongs, 
I believe there would be many 
more Christian Mohammedans. 
The people fear them—and many 
of them (the people) hate them 
like poison ; I myself believe 
that there are many Nicodemus 
Christians among them.” 

In The Far Eastern Review 
for November, 1917, is an article 
on “ Returned Chinese Students ” 
who are filling high positions in 
China We venture to quote the 
following paragraphs : 

" Among all the returned stu¬ 
dents holding office in Peking 
the oldest is 67 and the youngest 
21, while the average seems to 
be about 33. In the Ministry of 
War 34.1 per cent of the officials 
are returned students ; in the 
Ministry of Education 28.8 per 
cent ; in the Forestry Bureau 
32.2 per cent; iu the Ministry of 
Commerce 48.6 per cent; in the 
National Supreme Court 40 per 
cent ; and iu the Ministry of 
Communications 46.7 per cent. 
The greater part of these stu¬ 
dents, contrary to preconceived 
ideas both in China and abroad, 
are not from Canton or its neigh¬ 
borhood, but from the province of 
Kiangsn, that is, from theShang- 
hai-Nankitig district. Kiangsu 
has 208 returned students in 
Peking, Chekiang 143, Hupeh 
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ii7, anc * Canton, or more ex¬ 
actly the province of Kuaug- 
tuug, 79. 

“ A comparison of the studies 
pursued by these students abroad 
is extremely interesting, show¬ 
ing, as it does, the trend of 
Chinese ambition and young 
China’s idea of usefulness. Of 
the students in Peking 139 de¬ 
voted their time abroad to the 
study of military affairs, 56 went 
in for engineering, 79 for law, 
61 took commercial courses, 34 
studied agriculture and forestry, 
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30 studied finance, 28 studied 
medicine, and the rest are scat¬ 
tered through a score of special 
branches nearly all more or less 
techuical. Out of the whole lot 
only 15 were interested in litera¬ 
ture and 1 in art. Another 
interesting fact is that from more 
than 950 who have spent an 
average of four years abroad, 
only 135 are now Christians; 
this in spite of the fact that a 
very large percentage received 
their preparatory training in mis¬ 
sionary schools in China.” 
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HAST CHINA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Annual Meeting 


Tuesday, February 5th, 1918. 9 to 12 a.m. 


9 - 9.15 
9.15-10.30 


10.30 11. 


II.- 12 . 


Devotional Exercises. 

Paper and Discussion, subject 11 Vocational Education” 
by Dr. P. W. Kuo, Nanking. 

Report of Committee on Curriculum Bible Teaching. Dr. 
Cline, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Teaching of Chinese. Rev. 
Tong, Chairman. 


Tuesday, February 5th, 1918. 2 to 4 p.m. 

Sectional Meetings; 

2'4 I. College Presidents and Deans. Dr. Pott, Chairman. 

2-4 II. Kindergarten and Primary School, Mrs. W, R. Wheeler 

and Rev. J. M. Espey. 


Tuesday, February 5th, 1918. 7 p.m. 

Reception, Music and Refreshments. 


Wednesday, February 6th, 1918. 9 to 12 a.m. 

9-9.15 Devotiouat Exercises. 

9.15-10.30 Paper and Discussion, subject ” Training of Teachers ” 
by Prof. N. Gist Gee, Soochow. 

10.30- 11,30 Report of Committee on Course of Study, Dr. Fong F. 

Sec, Chairman. 

11.30- 12 Report of Committee on Records, Mrs. Thurston, Nan¬ 

king, Chairman. 


Wednesday, February 6th, 1918. 2 to 4 p.m. 

2-2.30 Recommendations from the Advisory Council of the 
China Christian Educational Association, Dr. F. D, 
Gamewel!, General Secretary. 

2.30-4 Middle Schools, Rev. D. W. Richardson, Chairman. 

Wednesday, February 6th, 1918. 8 p.m. 

Public Lecture, 


Tbuisday, February 7th, 1918. 9 to 12 a.m. 

9-9.15 Devotional Exercises. 

9.15-12. Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

To be held at the Martyrs’ Memorial Ilall, Y. M. C. A. Building, 120 
S^echuen Road, 
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News 

The Southern Methodist 
women have raised $40,000 
(gold) for the proposed Union 
Woman’s Medical School, to be 
established in Shanghai. They 
hoped to secure an additional 
$25,000 before the end of 1917. 
It is also hoped that other 
Mission Boards interested and 
concerned will do as well as the 
Southern Methodists have al¬ 
ready done. 

By a misunderstanding, the 
notice with reference to the 
closing of the Agency of the 
Missionary Home was spoken of 
in our January number without 
indicating that it had already 
been closed. It was closed at 
the end of 1917, and the notice 
which reached us was so dated 
but we failed to observe the date 
at the time ; consequently it will 
be understood that the advertise¬ 
ment which appears this month 
is correct,—the Agency has 
been closed. The Missionary 
Home, however, will continue 
as usual. 

The schedule for Dr. Eddy’s 
tour has been arranged as 


follows : 

Manila 

February 13-16. 

Canton 

J J 

20-27. 

Hongkong 

March 

1-4. 

Swatow 

» t 

6-12. 

Foochow 

M 

15-22. 

Shanghai 

1 * 

April 

26-31. 

Hangchow 

2-7. 

Hankow 

> » 

12-17. 

Changsha 

11 

21-25. 

Peking 

May 

1-9. 

Paotingfu 

» 1 

11 - 13 - 

Tientsin 

» » 

15-20. 

Nanking 

*1 

22-26. 

Mr. L. N. 

Hayes, 

Cheng 


writes : “ You may be interest¬ 
ed to note that at the closing 
meeting of our Bible School this 


Items 

term, 104 men signed cards 
taking one or more of the five 
steps that we have used for our 
closing meetings for three terms. 
54 of these men were students 
of our schools. We had a 
meeting of the pastors of the 
city and personally introduced 
42 of the 54 men to the pastors; 
we also had a social gathering, 
at which there was manifested 
a splendid spirit of fellowship.” 

Some very interesting samples 
of cloth made in Chosen (Korea) 
at Songdo Higher Common 
School were recently sent to the 
Recorder office in connection 
with an advertisement which 
will appear in next month’s issue. 
These samples indicate some¬ 
thing of the industrial possibil¬ 
ities that may be developed in 
connection with mission work. 

We note also in the same con¬ 
nection two interesting articles 
in The Korea. Mission Field for 
January, 1918 ; the one on “ In¬ 
dustrial Work among Women 
and Girls,” by Mrs. Lois 
Hawks Swinehart, the other on 
“ The Gospel and Industrial 
Arts,” by A. E. Lucas. 

Development along industrial 
lines is a 3 ign of the times that 
deserves to be carefully noted. 

At the bi-monthly meeting of 
the Canton Missionary Con¬ 
ference in November, the Report 
on Comity approved by the 
China Continuation Committee 
at its last Annual Meeting was 
read through and discussed in 
detail. The two following 
resolutions were passed: 

“ That the Canton Missionary 
Conference approves the Report 
on Comity and identifies itself 
with the action of the China 
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Continuation Committee in 
recommending its adoption by 
all missions and church authori¬ 
ties. 

That the existing Board for 
Co-operation be the Inter¬ 
mission and Interdenominational 
Board to which all questions 
regarding comity aud requests 
for arbitration, etc., may be 
referred.” 

There lias come to the Rfi- 
CORDKR office a new magazine 
known as Missionary Ammuni¬ 
tion , prepared by a Committee 
of the Foreign Missions Con¬ 
ference of North America, for 
the exclusive use of pastors. 
Its purpose is, as its name indi¬ 
cates, to provide pastors with 
live missionary material. The 
third number, for instance, is 
devoted to the publication of 
“ Good Missionary Stories.” 
Such titles as “ China Statistics 
Vibrant with Life,” “China's 
Readiness for the Gospel,” and 
“How the Clergy of America 
can help the Republic of 
China,” indicate something of 
the suggestiveness of the con¬ 
tents of this new venture in 
missionary journalism. 

Those who are able to use 
motion picture films in connec- 
tion with their mission work 
will be interested to know that 
a Film Review Committee passes 
weekly on films suitable for 
use in connection with work 
among the Chinese. The 
arrangement whereby this Com¬ 
mittee works has been made 
with Mr. Ramos, the Manager 
of the Victoria and Olympic 
Theatres in Shanghai. A list 
of the films, together with a 
description, may be secured by 
writing to the Ramos Amuse¬ 
ment Company, care of the 
Victoria Theatre, Shanghai. 
Acceptable scenic and educa¬ 
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tional films can be rented at 
reasonable rates. 

The evil of trading in ath¬ 
letics by schools in China seems 
to be on the increase. Several 
schools in their passion for 
winning teams are proselyting 
good athletes from other schools. 
One school in North China 
recently lost its two best athletes 
to schools which were offering 
them inducements to change 
schools. This is an evil that 
roust be resisted by every means 
at the disposal of those interest¬ 
ed in pure athletic competition 
for the physical and moral 
benefits obtainable thereby and 
for no other reason. This 
matter is being closely watched 
by the Far Eastern Athletic 
Association aud good athletes 
who think that they can behave 
in this way will eventually find 
themselves left out of considera¬ 
tion when the next AU-China 
team is picked. Students in all 
schools should be warned accord¬ 
ingly. 

Rev. J. H. Freeman writes as 
follows, with regard to the 
opening of a new station by the 
Siam Mission of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions 
(North): “I write to tell you 
that the new station in Chieng 
Lung (or Hoong) as we call it 
(Chieu Lung Ch'ing is the 
Chinese name) in south-w r estern 
Yunnan was opened in October 
by C. W. Mason, M.D., and 
Rev. Lyle J. Beebe. They have 
secured a good site free from 
the Chinese authorities, but at 
the last word the papers for it 
had not yet been given, probably 
requiring some correspondence. 
They are already building upon 
it. 

“It is too soon to say any¬ 
thing of work done, but the 
prospects are most encouraging. 
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Both Chinese and native au¬ 
thorities are most friendly and 
receptive . . . Mr. Beebe is only 
temporarily assigned to the new 
station. Dr. Clifton Dodd will 
take his place on his return from 
furlough.” 

The following echoes from the 
Bucliman meetings have been 
received : 

“Mr. Buehraan and those 
with him did us alt much good in 
Foochow—missionaries, Chinese 
pastors, preachers, and church- 
members. Cast Sunday thirty- 
three students united with the 
Church here.” 


“Buehraan is now here and 
we are in the midst of most 
inspiring meetings. I am sure 
that he is doing a larger work 
for the cause of the Kingdom 
here in China than has been 
done for a very long time, and I 
am certainly getting a great deal 
out of it myself. It seems to me 
that this is one of the most real 
indications of the love aud help 
of God in this great movement. 
I am sure that Hankow will be 
a different place from now on 
than what it has been before, 
and I trust that this influence 
may extend also to Wuchang 
aud Hanyang. 


Personals 


BIRTHS. 

October : 

3rd, at Shrinking, to Mr, and Mrs. 
G. Kirkpatrick, C. I. M,, a daughter 
(Pauline Male'.). 

November: 

2lst, at. Siningfu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
F. D. Learner, C. I. M., a son (James 
Andrew). 

23rd, at Shanghai, to Dr, and Mrs. 
A. W. Tucker, A. C. M., a daughter 
(Maria Washington). 

26th, at Yenchow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Thompson, C. X. M., a son (Ernest 
David). 

30th, at Anking, to Rt. Rev. and 
Mrs. D. T. Huntington, A. C, M,, a 
daughter (Jaue Trumbull), 

December: 

1st, at Fengchen, to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. N. G. Anderson, C. I. M., a son 
(Nils Gustav Oskar). 

nth, at New York, to Mr. and 
Mrs. D. W. Edwards, Y. M. C. A., a 
daughter (Anne Louise), 

15th, at T’aiviifinfu, Sha., to Dr. 
and Mrs, Geo. K. Edwards, E. B. M„ 
a daughter (Ethel Florence). 

17th, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 
A. T. Lavington, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Margaret Joyce). 

17th, at Mietichow, Sze„ to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Spreckley, C. M. S., 
a daughter (Frances Irene). 


27th, at Mihsien (Kaying), to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. C. Bnrket, A. B. F. M. S., 
a son (Stanley Campbell). 

January: 

aud, at Chefoo, to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. Booth, A. P. M., a daughter. 

loth, at Hanghsieu (Hangchow), to 
Rev. and Mrs, F. D. Scott, A, P, M., 
a daughter. 

15th, at Foochow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
T. C. McConnell, Y. M. C. A., a 
daughter (Kathleen Findley). 

18U1, at Tsinanfu, to Mr. and Mrs, 
Win. E. Winter, A. P. M., a daughter 
(Vera Augeline). 

MARRIAQE8. 

November; 

2nd, at Hanghsien (Hangchow), 
Miss Ethel Rboda, A. P. M„ to Mr. 
A. Q. Adamson, Y. M. C. A. 

15th, at Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Shanghai, Miss Mina Logan, C. P. M., 
Changtefu, N. Honan, to Rev. Owen 
Stevenson, C. I. M., Si Hwahsieu, 
Honan. 

December : 

28th, at Kiukiaug, Miss Marian H. 
Fishe (I-Iokow, Ki.) to Mr, J. L. Rowe 
(Kanchow, Ki.), both C. I. M. 

DEATHS. 

October: 

29th, at Bath, England, Mrs. D. J, 
Mills (C, I. M., Chefoo), following 
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a surgical operation for removal of 
tumour. 

November : 

30th, at Toronto, Mr. Wtn. Y. King 
(C. I. M.), from apoplexy. 

December : 

1st, at Shekichen, Honan, Gladys 
Miriam Conway (C. I. M.), aged one 
year. 

gtli, at Sichow, Ruth Helen Mellow 
(C. I. M.), aged three years and nine 
months, from diphtheria. 

9th, at Yenchow, John Ilnrdisty 
Thompson (C. I. M.), aged two years 
and two months, from bronchitis. 

2otb, at Tatuugfn, Mr. A. Albiu 
Karlsson (II. F,, C. I. M.), from 
fever. 

20tb, at Shanghai, Millidge l’endcr- 
ell, Jr., aged one year and two 
months, son of Mr. and Mrs. M. P. 
Walker. 

30U1, at Ruho, George Fox DeVol, 
M.D., A. F. O. 

January: 

14th, at Sansbui, She,, Miss C. 
Villadsen, C, I. M., killed by robbers. 

16th, at Sianfu, Mrs. J. K. Thor, 
C. I. M., from heart failure after an 
attack of bronchitis. 

ARRIVALS. 

September : 

4th, from England, Reginald W. 
Sturt, C. M. M. L. 

October : 

29th, from U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
John Y. Lee, Lecture I)ept., Y.M.C.A., 
Shanghai. 

30th, from England, Mrs. Reginald 
W. Sturt and children, Miss Sarah B. 
Davis, C. M. M. L. 

31st, from New Zealand, Rev. Win. 
Mawson, Miss E. Prentice, Miss E. E. 
Wright (ret.), P. C. N. Z., Canton. 

November: 

10th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 

O. P. Deale, Nazareue Msn. (Chao- 
cheng, Sung.); Rev. and Mrs. A. B. 
Richards, N. II. A. (Tungchangfu, 
Sung). 

nth, from II. S. A., Miss Phoebe 
Holmes, P. M. (Wougkong, Tung.). 
From Canada, Miss L- M. Ward, 

P. M. (Canton). 

15th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Ivan Kauffman, P. M. (Kansuh). 

28th, from Australasia, Misses II. L. 
Reid and Miss M. E. Ilnslam (ret.), 
Misses E. M. Donnelly, A. I. Hill, 
G. E. Rees, C. I. M. 


December : 

10th, from England via N. A., Mr. 
Lewis Jones, Miss M. E. Waterman 
(ret,), C, I. M. From Canada, Mr. 

G. H. Booth, Miss I. E. Wilson, C. I. M. 
From U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. S. B. 
Collins and children, Y. M. C. A, 
(Yunnan fu). 

14th, from TJ, S. A., Rev. G. G„ 
Hoisholt, Deaconess T. L. Paine, A. C. 
M.; Mr. and Mrs, R, F. Rope and 
child, Y. M. C A. (Hongkong). 

26th, from U. S. A., James N, Mont¬ 
gomery, A. P. M. (S.) 

Date not given: from U. $. A., 
Samuel and Ilelga Hansen, Full Gos¬ 
pel Mission (Shanghai). 

January: 

6th, from U, S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 

H, J. Rounds, Y. M. C. A. 

7U1, from France, Rev. A. W. 
Lot-head, C, P. M. 

13th, from Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. J. Williams and child, C. M. M. 
(ret.); Dr. Catherine Travis (Knifeng, 
IIo.), C. M.M. 

14th, from Finland via Siberia, 
Misses J. W. Arpiaincn and A. E. 
Khrstroin (ret.), and Miss E. Ivanoff, 
C. I. M. 

16th, from Canada, Miss H, O. 
Anderson, C. I. M. From U. S. A., 
Rev. and Mrs. Win. Ashmore, D.D., 
A. B. F. M. S. 

19th, from U. S. A., Miss Myra E. 
Rolle and Miss Stella M. Rudy (ret.), 
C. and M. A. (Kwangsi); Rev. H. C. 
Bennett, M. E. M. (Foochow). 

23rd, from U. S. A., Miss Pearl 
Deubo, Nazarene Msn. (Chaoehetig, 
Sung.). 

25th, from England via the Cape, 
Messrs, D. J. Harding and G. E. 
Metcalf (ret ), C. 1. M. 


DEPARTURES- 

November: 

nth, to Canada, Mr. I). W. Crofts 
and John Crofts, C. I. M. 

January: 

3rd, to U. S. A., Miss A. II. Gowaus, 
A. P. M.(N.) 

4th, to IJ. S. A., Rev. W. F. Hayward 
(F.), A. 0. M. 

5th, to U. S. A., Miss Belle Myers, 
F. M. A. 

17th, to Australia, Miss E. L. M. 
Wiesner, C. I. M. 

25th, to U. S. A., Rev. F. S. Carson, 
M. E. M. 
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FOR THE TOILERS. 


O Lord, Thou great worker of the universe, who directest the 
ways of men in all times, look Thou upon us to-day and open our 
eyes to what lies before us. 

We bless Thee for all the workers of the world, and pray 
to-day for the millions of this great land of Thine inured to severest 
toil. Through all these ages have their labors been accomplished 
with their very life blood. Bless, we pray thee, all who till the fields 
and gather the crops to feed tlieir brothers. Bless those who carry 
to those who need. Bless us ail as we use, and help us to forget 
not our obligations to all those who by their labors have contributed 
to our welfare, that thus we may be bound together in the common 
bonds of brotherhood. 

And O, Thou Master of us all, who didst toil even when 
Thy weary head knew not where to rest, stir us to a keen remem¬ 
brance of the groans of these people under their heavy burdens. 
Remember the woman in the field, and beside the loom and reel. 
Bless the new woman and grant her strength to lead all the women 
of this land to a new life, not of factory grind but of fullest 
realization in a motherhood directing and teaching the boys and 
girls to citizenship in Thy Kingdom. 

Bless those who build; may they discover the secret of building 
genuine manhood. Bless those who sell; may they learn that real 
profit lies in an honest performing of their function for the benefit 
of those who buy. 

Bless that increasing army of men and women who have taken 
on a new kind of life within the walls of factories directing and 
controlling the machines of men. May they not lose their smile 
nor the songs they once sang at their toil. 

Keep those who hire from lust of gain and the rampant 
exploitation of their brothers, and may they see that in the 
dedication of their ability and resources to the service of mankind 
they are building Thy Kingdom. 

Keep us, 0 Father, that we may not fail at Thine appointed 
task; that no small matter may becloud the great issues of establish¬ 
ing Thy Church in this laud; that vision and power shall enable 
us to accomplish that wliereunto Thou has sent us—teacher, 
evangelist, doctor,—those who aid in the government, those who are 
guiding the productions of labor, those who are distributing to this 
people. May we all so live that in school, in village, in office, and 
shop, they may know that Thou art our God and the civiliza¬ 
tion we bring is that of Thy Kingdom. 
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Editorial 

IF Christians loved themselves as Christ 
What Moult Happen? j oves them and loved their neighbours 

as they love themselves, what would happen to ;— 

Denominational barriers, 

Racial distrust, 

The world race for power, 

Commercial exploitations, 

Human derelicts, 

Down-trodden peoples, 

Neglected portions of the world, 

Men’s response to Jesus. 

The law of the Kingdom is love. The application of that 
law is service. What would happen If we lived the law fully ? 
To love, as above, and to show that love in service, is the 
heart of Christian Democracy. The effect of a concerted 
attempt on the part of Christians to be Christian Democrats 
cannot be measured. Yet that is what we must aim at, for 
the living of the Christian law of love would meet the world’s 
need for 

International Christians, 

An international kingdom of brotherhood, 
An international conception of God, 
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„. M t „ In The Church Missionary Review for 

Creative foments ot 

^ ^ ,, December (iQi7) there is a suggestive 

Duman Ibistorfi.” .. ™ t B8 f TT 

article on “Creative Moments of Hu¬ 
man History.” It is pointed out that God is “calling His 
Church in the mission field to give more attention to mass 
movements, the education of Christians, the students in 
China—and this without neglecting the claims of fields already 
entered.” Missionaries are reminded that an unstudied pres¬ 
entation of the Gospel will evoke but little response. Further¬ 
more, the chief work of the missionary now lies in the calling 
forth of the evangelistic spirit among the native Christians 
more than in direct personal evangelization. Another factor 
in modern missionary work is shown to be the deepening 
desire for nationhood on the part of the peoples among whom 
missionary work is beiug carried on ; everywhere this is 
gathering force. Efforts to meet this deepening desire must 
be made with sympathy with the aspiration itself and with 
evidence in one’s behaviour of a deep-rooted conviction of the 
sacredness of national individuality. Agaiu, everything pos¬ 
sible must be done to convince these aspirants for national 
individuality that the Church is a friend and powerful ally, 
an essential to true national self-expression. 

Missionaries in China, therefore, are here, in addition to 
other aims, to help the Chinese to realize the essential place 
of religion in their national life. 


* 


* 


In proportion as evangelistic campaigns for 

/DMnfster ” °™ C1£ “ an “ sc b°l ar classes become suc¬ 

cessful, will there arise the problem of 
relating such men to the churches. This is a problem not 
so much of their relation to the existing membership as to 
the present pastorate. The majority of Chinese preachers feel 
themselves to be unprepared to deal with this type of inquirers. 
This is a real difficulty. The pastors are not to be blamed : 
still less are they to be under-rated. Their own danger is in 
the direction of excessive timidity and sense of incapacity. 
Many of them are men of deep religious experience and 
genuine fitness for the pastoral office. Meanwhile there is 
in training a new type of minister, the college graduate with a 
thoroughly modern education. Is he to be put in charge of a 
class-church, thus further humiliating and discouraging his 
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older colleague ? One possible solution might be in securing 
the highly educated young man as assistant-pastor. He would 
be able to mingle freely with gentry and students, while 
mediating between them and the pastor. He could in turn 
learn much from his senior associate in practical matters of 
church management. There could thus develop a mutual 
respect, while each would supplement what the other lacked. 
Ultimately the younger clergyman would become pastor. With 
careful explanations to all concerned and a common desire to 
see the Church winning and absorbing such men into her 
membership, even the difficult salary question need not be a 
hindrance. Thus during the present transition period what 
may otherwise cause deplorable breaches can be averted. And 
the arrangement would be so splendidly Christian. 

* * * 

Li Hung-bing, in “ Outlines of Chinese History,” 

Conscience ma ^ es ^ ie statement that the liberality with which 
certain foreign religions have been treated shows 
that there is considerable religious toleration in China. That 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, while to a certain 
extent iu opposition, have yet learned how to get ou together, 
is proof that this contention is largely correct. However, we 
must not overlook the fact that there are strong though subtle 
influences at work which make it difficult for the Christian 
message to have its full effect. Headmen of villages, reaction¬ 
ary officials, conservative parents, are still all great factors in 
determining the activities of the younger generation. This 
iu spite of the recognition by Coufuciau etbics of the value of 
public sentiment as a factor in social control. It is at this point 
that the weakness of Chinese moral ideas is most apparent, 
because far too little scope is given for personal choice. Wise 
sympathy with the one striving for freedom, and assistance 
along the lines of getting those who oppose him to understand 
what he is really after, will do much to help solve the problem. 
* * * 

Mr. Patton in his short article in the 

symposium on “Present Problems of 
ano Cbristlan mock. / \ __ . . , , 

Country work” concludes by saying, 

“There is no reason why we should not think more aud more in 

terms of Christian villages, Christian cities, and even a Christian 

nation, as well as of Christian individuals.” We should like 

to add to this one thought—that we need also to think in 
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terms of the Chinese home and home life. In our “ Mission¬ 
ary News” we refer to an article by Mr. Patterson in which 
he points out that the men in Christian churches are much 
more numerous than the women—and this in spite of the 
fact that the majority of the missionary body are women. 
The 1916 statistics of the work of Protestant Missions in China 
show that there are 103,672 male members as against 49,822 
women in the churches. Whatever the social theories in China 
as to the status of women nevertheless the women in the home 
have a subtle and most potent influence over the activities of the 
men. In our schools also we are reaching many more boys than 
girls. Is there not therefore need, in view of the number of men 
already reached and in view of the somewhat neglected needs 
of the women of the family, that we think more in terms 
of the Chinese home, that some meetings be held in which 
parents meet as parents, that more stress be laid upon the neces¬ 
sity of the men winning the women in their homes to Christ 
and that evangelistic work be planned so that while a group 
of men is being reached the women back of them may 
also be reached at the same time, though possibly in a some¬ 
what different manner ? 

* * * 


Chinese Conttfc * s we ^ understood that a lot of money is 

buttons to spent by the Chinese on their old religious 

Christian IKnorft. r j tes# There is a feeling also that when they 

become Christians they do not do as much for the support of 

Christianity as they did formerly in connection with their old 
religious habits. If true, it is in part explained by the fact 
that there is less social compulsion to support Christianity 
than to take a due part in the carrying 011 of the old religious 
rites. How far, however, is it true that Chinese Christians 
do less financially as Christians than they did before ? A 
tentative comparison can be made. Mr. T. S. Thomson, in his 
book “The Chinese,” says u the gods cost each inhabitant 
$1.50 (Mex.) a year.” J. Dyer Ball, in “Things Chinese,” 
says that the public worship of ancestors costs the empire 
six million pounds annually, or about thirty million dollars 
gold: private worship, however, costs about twenty-four milliou 
pounds, or about one hundred and twenty million dollars gold. 
That would make the private worship of ancestors cost about 
30 cents (gold) per capita annually, or 60 cents Mex. Assum¬ 
ing that the computations made by these two authors are 
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exclusive, aud realizing that they are perforce only estimates, 
we find that the average per capita contributions to Chinese 
religious rites is about $2.10 Mex. The 1916 statistics of 
Christian missions in China indicate that each communicant 
church-member gave 011 an average lr.59 Mex., while each 
member of the Christian constituency gave 78 cents Mex. In 
addition to the direct contributions to church work considerable 
gifts are now being made by Chinese to Christian education. 
While, therefore, it would appear that the energy repre¬ 
sented by funds formerly put into the support of non-Christian 
religious practices has not been fully transferred to the support 
of Christianity, yet, speaking generally, there does not appear 
to be as much of a discrepancy as oue might have supposed, 
aud apparently Chinese Christians in the support of the current 
needs of Christian work are not far behind their fellow-coun- 
trymeu in such support of non-Christian religious. 

•}• ^ h* 

Two Chinese thinkers have independently 
CWnwe Cbtisftan studied the re i a tion 0 f “ The Book of 

Changes 5 ’ to Christianity and prepared 
essays thereon. This is a somewhat new development in Chris¬ 
tian literature. It indicates that the Chinese mind is beginning 
to react independently to Christianity and, among other things, 
is trying to find the relation of Chinese religious ideas to 
Christian ideas. From another point of view we may say 
that the search to find out just how aud why Christianity 
furnishes an answer and a solution to many of the difficulties 
that Chinese philosophers have left unsolved has begun. It also 
means that Chinese thinkers are beginning to search for that 
which is permanent in their literature. We have noted in addi¬ 
tion a subtle atmosphere of questioning of certain fundamental 
Christian tenets,—which is bringing new problems to the 
pastors and Christian workers in general. We are sometimes 
told that the time is past for the slavish translation of Western 
books into Chinese. The above facts indicate the need of 
a new type of literature in China. This type of literature, 
while transforming into Chinese the best thought of the West, 
must be linked up with the best thought of China’s past and 
must help to find usable solutions for the subtle questionings that 
Christian workers now often have to face. We have, therefore, 
the germ of a new and original type of literature for China, 
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based on original thinking. Of course the translation of West¬ 
ern books will still be necessary, but the time has come for 
greater emphasis upon the preparation of Chinese Christian 
literature prepared in China for Chinese and based upon a 
thorough knowledge of Chinese life and thought and needs. 
Some of the most successful Christian tracts published in China 
were the first-hand production of their authors. 


We are pleased to hear, in connection with Mr. 
Dovey’s article on “ The Distribution of Christian 
Literature” that the Christian Publishers’ Asso- 


Mtestonarg 
Uti efficiency. 


ciation of China is about to issue an English Index of Chinese 
Christian Literature, which is in course of preparation by the 
Rev. G. A. Clayton. We are glad to bring this Index to the 
attention of missionaries, for we have noted a strange lack 
of knowledge as to literary material available for use in 
connection with Christian work, especially religious education. 

In the May (1916) issue of the Chinese Recorder almost 
the entire space was given up to the question of religious 
education, and certain specially prepared curricula were 
published. We sent out recently twenty-four letters inquiring 
how far these suggestions had been acted upon and find that 
apparently they were hardly noticed ; we have not found as yet 
that any attempt was made to use them. 

In connection with this we have noted a rather surprising 
lack of knowledge of books available for use in connection wifcu 
religious education. It is evident, therefore, that something 
more needs to be done to put workers into touch with their 
literary weapons. This Index will help to meet one phase of 
this need. In addition it would seem that missionary work 
should be so organized that someone in every group should take 
time not only to study the actual needs but to get into touch 
with what has been prepared to meet those needs. To be thus 
working without a due knowledge of the materials already pre¬ 
pared, whether it be the best or not, is to be working somewhat 
blindly and hence not with the greatest amount of efficiency. 


Contributed Articles 


Missions and the War* 

Are we losing our perspective? 

HAROLD BALMS 

is a very strange experience to return from the mission- 
1 | 1 field at such a time as we are now passing through. 

I * 1 One comes from a country like China, where the 
opportunity for forward work was never more insistent, 
nor the need more clamant, and on all hands one is met by the 
same remarks : “You could not have come home at a worse 
time” ; “How can you possibly expect men to go to China, 
or even to be seriously interested in the needs of the mission- 
field, when we are engaged in a life-and-death struggle like 
this?” ; “ Would it not be better to get the war finished first, 
and then to think about the missionary problem?” And the 
very plausibility of those remarks brings them home with the 
greater force. 

And yet is it really possible that such a criticism is the 
true one ? What does it imply ? Where does it lead us ? L,et 
us seriously consider what such a proposition would involve, 
and, as we do so, let us at all costs endeavour to get far enough 
back from the clash of the conflict to enable us to maintain our 
perspective, and to see the whole battle line in true proportion. 

As we do so, we are staggered by the tremendous 
alternatives which confront us. Either the Christ whom 
we preach intends His Church to prosecute its work iu all 
parts of the world to-day, or He is deliberately limiting its 
activities until the war is over. Either the new doors which 
are open to-day on the mission-field iu spite of the War—in 
some cases, actually because of the War—-are the call of God’s 
Spirit to His people, in answer to their prayers, or they are a 
tantalizing and impossible dream which is mocking the desires 
of a paralyzed Church. Or, to use Dr. Mott’s striking phrase, 
either Christianity to-day is equal to the task of caring for the 

* An address given at the Annual Meeting of the Student Volunteer 
Union of Toronto, held in McMaster University, October 31st, 1917. 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by tbe writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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war zone and for a suffering heathen world at one and the 
same time, or it is capable of caring for neither. 

It is but a few weeks ago that we were reading in the 
newspapers of the appeal which Italy was making for a larger 
measure of military support from her Allies, with which, as 
she hoped, to take full advantage of her successful offensive. 
That help was not forthcoming, for reasons which were 
doubtless sufficient to the Allied commanders. But what has 
been happening during these last days, when that vitally 
important line threatened to break entirely ? No consideration 
of offensives elsewhere has been allowed to thwart for one 
moment the supply of men and munitions which have been 
rushed up to the Italian front day and night. Whatever it 
cost, that gap must be breached and the line restored. Strategy 
deraauds that Italy be included iu the great battle line, and 
where the cry of opportunity failed to awakeu a response, the 
cry of need and of peril brought immediate succour. 

And is it not thus that Christian strategists should regard 
the world warfare of to-day, and be quick to catch the cry of 
need, and wise to dispose their forces for the help of all ? 

Eet us think of the present position of China, as illustra¬ 
tive of the whole Far East, and let us earnestly consider whither 
God is leading us these days. What do we find ? 

We find, in the first place, a political situation which is 
crying aloud for sympathetic co-operation. A mighty move¬ 
ment, with infinite possibilities for good or for evil, is surging 
through the whole Orient to-day, and thoughtful men are 
continually asking themselves where it is going to lead. It is 
the great Nationalistic Movement of the Far East. We have 
seen it in India, where, after centuries of conflicting interests 
and constant fighting, those great peoples are beginning to find 
themselves, and to demand expression for their national con¬ 
sciousness. We have seen it in Japan, where there is to-day 
perhaps the most intense nationalistic spirit which is to be 
found anywhere in the world, and for the sake of which no 
sacrifice is considered too great. And even in China there 
are signs of the same movement spreading throughout the 
educated classes. It burst into a flame six years ago, when 
three centuries of Manchu domination were overthrown in a 
night, and a new republic burst upon au astonished world. 
And though that republic is very immature and faulty, it is 
surprising how the demand for liberty and for the develop- 
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ment of free nationalistic aims, of which it was the embodi¬ 
ment, has seized upon the imagination of the people. 

I was dining with some of the officials of our province one 
evening, just at the time when Yuan Shih Kai was making his 
bid for the throne, and after dinner I asked some of them 
whether they expected the movement to succeed. “Of course 
it will succeed,” they replied; “Yuan Shill Kai is the one 
strong man in China to-day, and what he wants is sure to go 
through.” 

But it did not. Only a week or two after that conversa¬ 
tion, from the most unlikely quarter in the whole of China— 
the backward south-western province of Yunnan, where so 
many of the aborigines still live—there arose that tiny cloud 
of opposition. It seemed ridiculous at the time. What did 
Yuunau know about monarchies and republics ? But it spread 
and spread, until in a few short weeks it was only too evident 
that public opinion would have none of the new movement. 
And why not ? Not because republicanism, as such, had got 
so great a hold of them, but because they dreaded anything 
which might interfere with their national aspirations. And we 
all know how that in this present year the last attempt to put 
back the clock, and restore the Manchu regime, did not last a 
single week. 

What does it all mean ? Surely it means one thing, and 
that is that however divided the Chinese may still be, and 
however prone to split up into warring factious, there is one 
sentiment which is able to draw them together as nothing else, 
and that is their common hostility to anything which threatens 
to undermine their longing after Nationalism. As in India 
and Japan, so in China : the nationalistic spirit is the greatest 
force for good or ill which is operative to-day. 

And where is it all going to lead ? Is it to develop and 
gain momentum in isolation ? Is it to become absorbed in a 
selfish passion of national ambition ? If it does, we already 
know the answer. We have seen it only too clearly in the 
history of these last three years. For the outcome of such a 
nationalism as that is the inevitable violation of the conflicting 
aims of other, weaker nationalities. Is that where India and 
China and Japan are leading ? 

It is the Church that must answer. For well we know 
that one remedy alone can suffice to avert the dangers of a 
misdirected national spirit. A greater than nationalism must 
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supplant it. A true Christian internationalism ; a message of 
human brotherhood ; a recognition of a common Father, and 
the worship of a common Saviour. That, and that alone, can 
stem the tide. And who but the Church can read that lesson, 
and interpret it aright to a distracted world? Are we to leave 
China to-day to struggle alone through the danger ? Will the 
Church desert her in such an hour as this? 

Let us look at another side of China’s development, and 
we shall find, in the second place, an educational situation 
which is crying aloud for intelligent leadership . The story 
of the last ten or twenty years, from ail educational point 
of view, is a remarkable story of changed sentiment and of 
steady progress, and to-day, in all parts of China, thoughtful 
men and women are gathering in increasing numbers in the 
institutions of higher learning connected with our various 
mission boards. They are assimilating all that the West has 
to offer them ; they are making themselves masters of our 
science and of our philosophy ; they are learning to speak our 
language and to read our literature. What is there yet lacking ? 

It is good to come away from one’s field of work at times, 
and to survey it from the distance, if only to appreciate more 
truly the points of contrast. And as one looks at our schools 
and colleges in China to-day, and contrasts them with similar 
institutions in the home land, one is conscious of something 
still lacking, in part at least, which it is very difficult to define. 
It is that subtle atmosphere of heredity of thought which we 
usually speak of as “ tradition .''' 1 When we stop to think of 
those many moral and religious forces of which our individual 
characters and temperaments are the resultant, I wonder how 
far we recognize the part which tradition has played. One 
needs to go to a country where that tradition is lacking to 
realize all that is included in the term. 

We look at a crowd of Chinese boys just starting school, 
and we wonder to find them cheating at examinations, tricky 
at their games, cowardly in their fights. And we instinctively 
draw invidious comparisons between them and our own old 
school companions, as though we were inherently better than 
they. But is it really so ? What is it after all that prevents 
us from cheating at examinations or in a football game ? What 
is it that makes it practically impossible for our boys to show 
the white feather in the trenches to-day, no matter how their 
hearts fail them with the intensity of the fight ? It is just this 
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intangible thing which, for want of a better name, we call 
our tradition—our college tradition, our army tradition, and 
the like. It is not for one moment that we are a naturally 
braver people than the Chinese that enables us to fight better, 
for as a medical man I can bear witness that Chinese patients 
include as plucky men as any I have ever treated. It is just 
the absence of tradition that makes all the difference. 

And where does that tradition come from, and how is it to 
be supplied to these eager young Chinese students to-day ? Let 
us be very careful that we make no mistake in our reply. Six 
years ago, when the first Revolution took place, everyone was 
greatly interested to see the Chinese establish a Red Cross 
Society, where wounded men on both sides were treated with 
equal care and kindness. It was a new idea, they explained, to 
which the West had introduced them. Up to that time they 
had been content to see a wounded or sick man lie by the 
roadside untended, and no kind of tradition had impelled them 
to hurry to his assistance. But now, they explained, they were 
learning the new way from the West. 

Were they right ? Is it indeed a new way that the West 
is introducing ? A thousand times, No ! And to introduce it 
to China as a new product of the West would be as useless as 
to take over the latest flower to show them, with the expecta¬ 
tion that it would take root and grow there. Back of the Red 
Cross tradition must we travel, through era upon era, through 
mediaeval times and the times of the Crusaders ; back, far back, 
until at long last we find ourselves beneath a Tree, and the 
figure of a Man, and the Tree blood-red. There, and there 
alone, lies the seed of the new tradition which China needs so 
badly to-day. And that seed alone will suffice, if China is to 
have the fruit. 

Aud so with every other tradition that makes life clean 
and strong and true. Is it national justice that the students of 
China need ? Then we must take them to the one Teacher 
who can transform national life at its fountain head in the 
hearts of men. Is it the great Woman’s Movement that the 
educated girls of China are pleading to be brought into to-day ? 
Then they must know the One in Whose teaching alone the 
womanhood of the world ever found a square chance. Is it 
honour and truth and freedom which Chinese students crave ? 
Then the Church must send them Christian leaders—and 
send them now , while the mould is so impressible, so 
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ready to take shape; and these leaders must win these young 
lives for Christ, that they may catch their inspirations and 
form their future traditions at the feet of the Son of God. 
Nothing else can satisfy. And the hour has struck now, and 
delay means the passing of the opportunity, the setting of the 
mould. 

There are many other directions in which China is plead¬ 
ing for our sympathy and help to-day. I shall name but one 
more. As we look at that vast people, with all its poverty and 
its unspeakable sufferings, we find a medical situation which 
is crying aloud for succour . 

These are days in which nothing stirs us so deeply as the 
thought of the great sum of human suffering—and unnecessary 
suffering at that—for which this terrible war is responsible. 
We think of the men lying in the trenches with wounds 
infected with the most virulent and dangerous organisms. We 
think of the blind and the maimed. We think of hundreds of 
splendid young lives whose bodies and souls have alike been 
seared by those ghastly horrors which war brings inevitably iu 
its train. We think of these things until our souls burn within 
us, and we find it wellnigh impossible to sit still and render no 
assistance. 

But is that all ? Does suffering end with the war zone ? 
Does pain cease to be pain when the patient is a poor Chinese 
instead of one of our own flesh and blood ? And does the 
heart of the Christian Church stop beating with compassion 
because the thousands and tens of thousands of sick and dying 
are “ so far away ” ? 

A little group of doctors in China was recently discussing 
the medical literature which the war has produced, and some 
such remark as this was made : “Well, at any rate, the war 
has done one good thing for us here. It has at last brought 
the medical journals to write about conditions which we know 
something about.” 

What did that mean ? It meant simply this, that those 
terrible, infected wounds which occur in a soldier who has to 
lie out on the battlefield for hours—possibly for a day or two— 
before he can receive surgical attention, form eighty to ninety 
per cent of the wounds which we see in our mission hospitals 
to-day. It means that neglect and ignorance, and the terrible 
distance from any doctor who understands, bring about in 
China that same terrible wastage of sight and of limbs which is 
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one of the most appalling by-products of this present war. It 
means that the absence of Christian teaching and of moral 
restraints pollutes every large city of the Orient with those 
same horrible conditions as destroy body and soul behind the 
firing lines to-day. 

And who is to help if the Church withholds her hand. 
Actually to-day, in many parts of China, hospitals are closed 
down which were open before the war. Is this right ? Is the 
cry of the Chinese sick to fall on deaf ears until the end of the 
war? Is China to be excluded from the sympathy which has 
stirred our Red Cross workers to such splendid efforts to-day ? 
Surely there must be some way of seeing that her needs are 
met without the war zone being really the sufferer. Let us at 
all costs maintain a true, a Christian, perspective, and re¬ 
member that China too has a right to be included amongst 
Christ’s brethren. And let us not forget that with a new and 
rapidly growing sentiment as to the care of the sick, and with 
a young and promising medical profession and nursing pro¬ 
fession being born before our very eyes, there has been created 
in China a situation in which more can probably be accom¬ 
plished within the next few years, in the direction of permeat¬ 
ing these new professions with Christian teaching and Christian 
ideals, than has been possible in the whole of the previous 
century. 

No more difficult task has been set British administrators 
during this war than the necessity of determining which of the 
British outposts in the far East—commercial firms, educational 
institutions, and the like—should be maintained, and which 
should be temporarily closed down. A number of considera¬ 
tions have affected their judgment in each case, the mainten¬ 
ance of British prestige, the development of British trade, the 
undesirability of any steps suggestive of panic, and so on. But 
the paramount question before them has always been how, on 
the one hand, to release necessary men for the war, and on the 
other hand to conserve all that is of permanent value to the 
development of British interests. 

And who but the Church can feel a like responsibility to¬ 
wards the interests of Jesus Christ and His Kingdom ? Are we 
doing so ? The Consul of the district in China in which I live 
considered that the work of our Medical School and Hospital 
there entailed obligations—towards our students and patients, 
and towards our partners in the enterprise—which must not on 
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any account be given up unless such a day should come as 
should entail the repudiation of all obligations into which 
British subjects had entered. Do we so regard our mission 
work to-day ? Is it a sacred obligation which at all costs 
must be maintained ? Or are we inclined to regard it as 
something a little subordinate ? 

The true statesman of to-day gives a double reply to the 
wastage of war. His first reply is, conserve. His second is, 
increase the production. So far from regarding that wastage 
as necessitating an inevitable loss, he sets himself by every 
possible means to overcome it, by conserving resources and 
producing a greater supply than ever. And dare the Church do 
less ? The mission field is appealing. The prayers of genera¬ 
tions have been answered in the open doors of to-day. God 
grant that we lose not our perspective amidst the insistent 
claims of this righteous war, but recognize His call to Christian 
statesmanship in all our thinking, to a more prayerful con¬ 
secration, and to an earnest preparation for the greatest mission¬ 
ary offensive which the Church has ever yet seen. 


A Comparison Between the Distribution of 
Christian Literature in China and Japan 

J. WHITSED DOVEY 

HROUGH the kindness of Rev. S, H. Wainwright of 
the Christian Literature Society in Tokyo the writer 
has recently had the opportunity of studying at first 
hand the present position of the book trade in Japan 
with special reference to the position of Christian literature. 
Although Japau is about a generation ahead of China in the 
working out of this problem, yet a comparison of the present 
methods employed is rich in suggestion for the development of 
this valuable Christian agency in China. 

It is interesting to note that in the pioneer days in Japau 
the missionaries were largely dependent on Christian literature 
in Chinese; such books as Martin’s 44 Evidences of Christianity,” 
Williamson’s 44 Natural Theology,” and Dr, Faber’s 44 Com¬ 
mentary on St. Mark” being in great demand. In the two 
generations which have since elapsed, the island nation has far 
outstripped her larger sister in general progress and now the 
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Christian movement in China may perhaps receive assistance by 
a careful study of the way in which problems very similar to 
those here have been partially solved in Japan. 

I. POSITION OF JAPANESE BOOK TRADE. 

It is stated on good authority that Japan produces annually 
as many new books as Germany, and it is fairly safe to say 
that the book trade in Japan is as far developed as in either 
America or Britain. The catalogues of books in English and 
other foreign languages stocked by one Japanese firm run to 
2,200 pages. A visit to the larger Japanese book stores im¬ 
presses one with the very large range of subjects catered for, 
also the high class nature of the printing work done in Japan. 
In this connection, I understand, they have the same difficulty 
with regard to bindings clue to the climate as is experienced in 
China, but the outstanding features of Japanese literature are 
the bright attractive colors used, and the general excellence of 
the printing. It is interesting to note that even the large 
publishers believe in small editions. For instance, the Tokyo- 
do which is the largest publisher of Japanese books and has a 
magazine with a circulation of 100,000 copies believes it ex¬ 
pedient to only print editions of i,ooo to 2,000 of new books. 
The practice is to print a small edition and make reprints of 
the same as demand arises. 

All books published in Japan are required by the govern¬ 
ment to show the name of the publisher, the author, the printer, 
and, I understand, the selling price as well. Two copies of 
each new book published have to be sent to the Home Depart¬ 
ment for approval three days before the publication of the book. 
One of these copies goes into the Imperial Library, and the 
advantage of this regulation to the Christian book publishers is 
that they can state that all their literature is issued with govern¬ 
ment approval. 

II. CHRISTIAN PUBLISHERS. 

The outstanding feature of the Christian movement in 
Japan is the establishment of Japanese churches entirely in¬ 
dependent of the separate missionary organisation: the same 
feature appears in the publication of Christian literature. The 
four principal Christian publishers are the Christian Literature 
Society and the Methodist Publishing House, both under mis¬ 
sionary auspices and control; the Japan Book and Tract Society 
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(which is closely linked with the Religious Tract Society of 
London), and the Keiseisha. 

The Christian Literature Society being under the control 
of the missionary body through the Conference of Federated 
Missions has its general support. All retail sales except a 
limited mail order business are made through the Methodist 
Publishing House and various Japanese book stores. 

The Methodist Publishing House some years ago gave up 
doing its own printing and recently lias considerably limited 
its publishing work, but it is the recognized house for foreign 
religious literature. Only a comparatively small stock of 
Japanese books is carried ; but this side is now being developed 
under the present manager. 

The Japan Book and Tract Society is partly under foreign 
and partly under Japanese management. It stocks a consider¬ 
able number of English books, largely the production of the 
Religious Tract Society of London, and also does a certain 
amount of Japanese publishing. 

The Keiseisha is the largest of all the Christian publishing 
bouses in Japan and the manager is a keen Christian Japanese 
business man. The house lias a definite standing in the regular 
book trade and it is by far the largest medium for the widespread 
distribution of Christian literature throughout Japan. 

The demand for Christian literature is keen, both on the 
part of the Christian community and also on the part of non- 
Christian Japanese interested in the moral and ethical principles 
of Christianity. 

Authors are usually remunerated either at so much per 
page or a percentage of the sales. Where consignment stocks 
are held on behalf of the authors, it is on a commission basis 
varying from 30 to 40 per cent, and often the cost of advertising 
has also to be borne by the author. 

The pricing of books is usually fixed in the secular book 
trade at the cost of publication plus 50 per cent. The publishers 
of Christian books seem to allow a larger margin than this. 

III. RELATION BETWEEN CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING HOUSES 
AND THE GENERAL TRADE. 

JAPAN . 

It was stated to me that every town in Japan with a 
population of over 50,000 had a book store stocking Christian 
books and probably 30 or 40 of these book stores were managed 
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by Christian men. It is regarded as an axiom that it is im¬ 
possible for a house to be the sole distributor and retailer at the 
same time. It must have country outlets, either book stores 
under the supervision of local missionaries, or stocks placed 
with local book-sellers supervised by a travelling agent. It is 
regarded as being very much better to put Christian books in¬ 
to general book stores rather than to run purely Christian book 
stores, and the Bible societies also make considerable use of 
these general book stores. In every book store of any size, 
both Bibles and copies of the union hymn book are on sale. 

The Christian Literature Society places stocks on consign¬ 
ment with Japanese book stores on a 20 to 30 per cent commis¬ 
sion basis requiring half-yearly settlements; and sometimes 
special efforts are made to bring these books before the attention 
oflocal missionaries by circular letter and other means. 

The Keiseislia lias a net work of country agents about 60 
in number and allows 30 per cent commission to stores in the 
principal centres and a slightly reduced commission to others. 

The Bible Society allows a 25 per cent discount to book 
stores on purchases for resale at catalogue prices. The general 
practice of the Christian publishers, with one exception, is to 
put stocks on consignment in country book stores. The Kei- 
seisha, however, has the advantage of being a member of the 
trade union, so that it is able to bring influence to bear upon 
any defaulting agents. The positiou as regards the stocks 
which the missionary organizations have deposited with country 
book stores is yet to be fully seen, blit they seem to be generally 
satisfied with the arrangement, particularly the Rev. E- N. 
Walue who has up till recently been field agent for the Christian 
Literature Society and who has just received a grant of $10,000 
gold from his missionary Board towards the placing of these 
stocks of Christian books in country centres in conjunction with 
local advertising campaigns. 

CHINA. 

Up to the present the distribution of Christian literature in 
China has been almost entirely in the hands of missionary or¬ 
ganizations. The literature and tract societies have depots in 
about ten of the most important centres and there are also 
Christian bookshops maintained by missionary societies in about 
20 other cities. A few societies report colportage operations, 
but the sum total of these agencies as compared with the extent 
of the field is as but a drop in the ocean. 
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It is believed that the existing book stores in the general 
book trade in China have proved unwilling to stock Christian 
literature believing that there would not be much demand for 
it, and as far as is known no arrangements between Christian 
publishers and general book stores are in existence. The 
ultimate literature needs of the Christian community in China 
cannot, however, be met in any other way, and in spite of 
present difficulties it is necessary to look forward and plan for 
the day when there will be a net-work of book stores all over 
China handling Christian books and preferably managed by 
Christian men, Chinese Christians should be encouraged to 
regard book stores as a livelihood, and efforts should be made 
to impress upon outside book stores that there is business to be 
done in Christian books. With co-operation in advertising 
campaigns development in this should be effected. 

IV. ADVERTISING. 

A vigorous advertising policy contributes very largely to 
the dissemination of Christian literature in Japan. Most of the 
Christian publishers spend from 2 x / 2 to 3 per cent of their 
gross income in this way and the very best daily papers are 
used as well as the various religious papers. The manager of 
the Keiseisba, however, which is easily the livest Christian 
Japanese publisher, advised me that their advertising budget 
is no less than ro per cent of their sales and they attributed 
their development largely to this. In their case a considerable 
amount is spent on advertising in newspapers in country 
centres where they have consignment stocks with local stores. 
About as much is spent in advertising in Osaka, for instance, 
as in Tokyo. Copies of new books ate sent to the secular 
papers for reviews, also to libraries and book-sellers, and from 
20 to 100 copies of each new book will be used in this way. 

The Christian Literature Society has a regular mailing 
list of about 700 missionaries, often including Roman Catho¬ 
lics, and makes a regular practice of advertising direct to the 
missionary body rather than through the papers. Dr. Wain- 
wright has prepared a catalogue of all existing Japanese Chris¬ 
tian literature. Some of their methods of advertising are the 
use of order post cards, sometimes sent out stamped ; or the 
use of advertising cards with reply post card attached. Book¬ 
mark advertisements are also used, and a point is made in 
connection with each advertisement to supply a synopsis of 
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the contents. New lists of publications are issued at regular 
intervals, and at special seasons, and are sent to all the mission¬ 
ary body. The field agent of the Christian Literature Society, 
Rev. E. N. Waliie, last year built up a list of over 200 names 
of missionaries who placed standing orders for all new publica¬ 
tions of the Christian Literature Society up to a maximum of 
20 Yen to 25 Yen per annum. A sufficient number of names 
of regular subscribers for all new publications had been secured 
to make it safe to publish all approved manuscripts. The 
advantage to the publishers of such a regular mailing list for 
new books is obvious, and the missionaries who had placed 
their names on this list regarded the arrangement as very 
satisfactory. Their safeguard was a standing rule of the 
Christian Literature Society that all manuscripts must be 
unanimously approved by the committee before being accepted 
for publication. 

In addition to securing the mailing list for all new publica¬ 
tions, Mr. Walne has made a specially of addresses at con¬ 
ferences 011 the subject of Christian literature and the use 
which may be made of it, studying the needs of individual 
missionaries and conducting a suggestive correspondence with 
them ; also a general intensive work in linking the available 
literature, both English aud Japanese, to the needs of individual 
missionaries. 

The Maruzen Company, the largest Japanese booksellers, 
adopts somewhat the same principle in certain directions, 
and in Tokyo has about 100 boys with a school assigned to 
each ; daily visits are paid by them to their schools and their 
work is to cultivate the teachers in these government schools, 
giving them copies of new books, making suggestions, etc., 
and in every possible way winning their confidence aud sup¬ 
port in the selection of text books. 

Apart from the adoption of better advertising policies by 
the various literature and tract societies in China, one practic¬ 
able development would be for missionaries who are keenly 
alive to the literature needs of the Christian community in 
China to see that arrangements are made for addresses at 
mission meetings, etc., and conferences of missionaries or 
Chinese leaders, on the subject of Christian literature and its 
use. Such addresses would carry more weight if giveu by a 
local missionary rather than by a representative of the publish¬ 
ing societies. 
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V. CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 

The practice of the Christian Literature Society is to reach 
the Japanese pastors through the missionaries who are en¬ 
couraged to establish lending libraries, a special discount of io 
per cent being given on purchases of new books. Book clubs 
are fairly common in country centres for the buying and 
circulation of literature, chiefly fiction, amongst the members. 
Some publishers, however, do not encourage these libraries, 
regarding them as being harmful to the trade. 

Some lending or circulating libraries have already met a 
need in some centres in China but very much more use needs 
to be made of this agency in view of the limited means of the 
average Chinese Christian or student. 

VI. LOCAL BOOK STORES. 

JAPAN. 

The efficient distribution of Christian literature through 
local book stores all over the country is undoubtedly the key 
to its greatest usefulness. The Keiseisha, as previously men¬ 
tioned, has through its connection with the Japanese book 
trade in general made a quite remarkable development in this 
connection, having consignment stocks with over 60 houses on 
a basis of half yearly reports. A traveller visits each agency 
once a year and the larger centres have several of these stores 
with stocks of Christian books. They regard the whole 
arrangement as quite satisfactory, any difficulties being settled 
by the trade union. Other publishers without the advantage 
of the trade union have found some difficulty in securing 
accuracy in the consignment stock reports made by these 
branch stores and have also experienced some difficulties when 
the stores have changed hands. 

The Christian Literature Society being primarily a mission¬ 
ary organization works on a policy of cultivating the field in 
a given centre before, or at the time of, putting a stock of 
books in a local book store, and in many cases the local 
missionaries will combine to purchase a stock of books at a 
special cheap rate to be put into a local book store for sale. 

The following is an instance of how a purely Christian 
book store may be managed. In Nagoya, on the main street, 
is a combined Gospel Hall and book store. The Gospel Hall 
is a union one, each missionary in the city taking one night a 
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month. The tent of the building is 60 Yen a month, 25 Yen 
of which are subscribed by the local missionaries, 5 Yen by 
the Bible Society, and the remainder (one-half) by the local 
Japanese Christians. The man in charge looks after both the 
book store and the Gospel Hall. He is also the local Bible 
Society agent and reports direct to them. The general Chris¬ 
tian literature is placed in this book store by a local firm, the 
Central Japan Commercial Company, which is responsible for 
it, obtaining the stock direct from the publishing houses in 
Tokyo. The head of this commercial company is a Christian 
(a former missionary) aud his Japanese manager is also a 
Christian. 

Most book stores in Japan make liberal use of glass covered 
bookshelves and also glass covered show tables. The Maruzen 
Company makes a practice both in its Tokyo depdt and in 
its branches of selling such things as men’s hats and toilet 
sundries such as soap, etc., to draw custom. 

CHINA. 

The experience of the various societies in the past has been 
that difficulties very often occur in connection with consignment 
stocks placed with local Chinese book stores; aud where these 
local stores are under missionary auspices it is undesirable for 
their supervision to be in the hands of only one missionary. 
A committee of three at least is regarded as essential and some 
supervision -from headquarters by an occasional visit is needed, 
experience having shown that these conditions were necessary 
to ensure continuity and financial rectitude. 

In view of the fact that the general book trade in China is 
only in its infancy as yet, the establishment of local book 
stores handling Christian books will probably be dependent 
upon the formation of such local committees of missionaries 
for many years to come whether the matter is taken up as a 
local venture, or as a union store by arrangement between two 
or more societies. 

The equipment of such local stores should be on a par with 
local standards and a liberal display of pictures will draw 
attention. 

I11 the future a general book trade upon a reliable basis 
will develop in China when it will be possible for Christian 
publishers to place consignment stocks in local stores as part of 
the general trade. 
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VII. GRANTS FROM MISSIONARY BOARDS* 

The Christian book trade in Japan is very clearly divided 
into two classes, one of which working under missionary 
auspices and using the missionaries as its principal distributing 
agencies requires mission subsidies for its support, as for 
example, the grant of $10,000 gold to Rev. E. N. Walue for 
consignment stocks to be placed in book stores, and the regular 
annual support received by the Christian Literature Society 
from several missionary boards. The other section of the 
Christian book trade works along purely Japanese lines aud, as 
such, can be made self-supporting. 

The existing agencies in China for the distribution of 
Christian literature are almost entirely missionary organisations 
and it is doubtful whether any of them can carry on without 
financial support from abroad. This is obviously but a 
temporary arrangement, though vital at the present time, till 
the business can be put upon a definitely Chinese basis. 

Many missiouary boards give their evangelistic workers in 
Japan an annual grant of say 500 Yen for the purchase of 
literature, aud it would be a great step forward if all the 
missions in China included a regular item for literature in 
their annual estimates submitted to the Boards. 

VIII. CHRISTIAN PERIODICALS. 

As a striking instance of the use to which Christian 
periodicals may be put, the Students’ Christian Literature Society 
of Kyoto in the course of less than five years has got into touch 
with nearly 1,200 schools out of 1,550 and places within each of 
these schools copies of its Christian paper which are circulated 
amongst the students, aggregating some 400,000. The Christian 
message conveyed in this students’ paper is gladly received. 

IX. OUTLOOK. 

If the available Chinese Christian literature is to be made 
full use of and the demands for such literature are to be met, the 
greatest possible measure of co-operation between the publishing 
and distributing agencies at the base, and the missionaries on the 
field, needs to be effected ; both keeping in mind that the ultimate 
goal is the gradual transference of this work to Chinese hands 
till the missionary element can take second place to an effi¬ 
cient organisation for distributing Chinese Christian literature 
managed by Chinese Christian leaders along Chinese lines. 
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Present Problems of Country Work-A Symposium 

MONG the difficulties which confront us in country work 
allow me to mention a few and to suggest a probable 
___ solution for each. 

i. The maintenance of the spiritual life of both 
pastors and evangelists. To meet this difficulty it seems 
advisable that the missionary should regularly gather in to the 
central station all his helpers for times of prayer and Bible 
study. Besides this a month or six weeks of special study in 
fellowship with other evangelists would be invaluable to evan¬ 
gelists in our lonely out-stations. This period of study might 
be given during summer months at some central place or 
sanatorium. 

2. The maintenance of regular worship, and the securing 
of due observance of the Lord’s Day. Associated with this are 
the problems of promoting systematic Bible study among our 
Christians, of ensuring daily family worship and of inducing a 
reverent attitude in, and respect for, the place where the Lord 
is worshipped. A probable help towards the solution of the 
above is to draw out a preacher’s plan, in which is incorporated 
all the voluntary help possible, as well as by the establishment, 
wherever possible, of Christian Endeavour Societies, 

3. The maintenance of efficient school work. The only 
solution of this problem seems to lie in the regular visitation 
and examination of our schools by a missionary set apart for 
this work. Encouragement might also be given to the teachers 
by a bonus or grant iu accordance with percentage obtaiued at 
such examinations. 

4. The evangelisation of the many villages around out- 
stations. A help towards the solution of this point might be 
found in renting shops in all the larger villages for a short 
time to conduct evening evangelistic meetings, or in the use of 
a tent in regular campaigns among the villages. 

In closing one feels that many of the problems of our 
country work might be satisfactorily solved by the presence of 
the missionary as often as possible in the out-stations. During 
such visits Bible schools might be conducted which, without 
doubt, would stimulate and enrich the spiritual life of the 
helpers and the Christians generally. 


G. W. Gibb, M.A. 
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1. The "Open Door." The “ Macedonian cry” is now 
heard in most places, in contrast to the fast-barred doors 
of earlier days. Scattered in lonely and distant places, many 
are found with some knowledge of and true interest in the 
Gospel. Neither missionary nor pastor can fully meet this 
blessed problem. Volunteer bands of earnest and well taught 
Christians are alone able to reach such prople. Hence the 
need for local Bible schools. Watch the people’s slack time. 

2. Illiteracy. This problem is most acute iu the country. 
So few read understaudingly. Most Christian books are for 
scholars and city schools. Six hundred characters lead but a 
short way. The “Romanized” is the best method to teach 
China’s millions of “common people” including women. It 
is easy, and sufficient for most. Old women of 60 or 70 learn 
It iu two months and youths in as many weeks. Why workers 
neglect this handmaid is hard to understand, 

3. “ Distances How can the tiny-footed women walk 
long distances regularly for Sunday services? Sunday services 
could be held occasionally—say once a month—iu Christians’ 
homes, where a group could be got together for worship. But 
these should be strongly united with the centre , lest disintegra¬ 
tion set in. 

4. Instruction in Bible Truths. This is needed for all 
the Christians. Many continue helpless because they continue 
bound by the grave clothes of superstition and ignorance. Bible 
schools, for say a month, iu the people’s slack time (say the 
first moon) is better than a year’s ordinary hearing. Singing 
and hymn learning should have a good place in these Bible 
schools. 

How are all the children of country Christians to get the 
merest elements of (Christian) education without being pau¬ 
perized by joreign money or raised above their proper station in 
life? Would not short term schools to teach reading—yes, even 
Romanized !—be better than nothing ? 

5. Preparation of Workers . Men and women spirit¬ 
ually and physically fit, “able to teach” and to persevere 
quietly, living as the people do—these are the need. College men 
are not likely to choose country life. We need earnest lowly 
workers with Bible training. How are workers—paid and 
preferably voluntary—to be kept “fit”? Possibly the “Bible 
Schools” again—a month or so at least half-yearly where the 
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missionary, pastor, and workers are in happy fellowship over the 
word and prayer. (By Bible schools are meant local Bible 
schools.) 

Kenneth Maceeqd. 

C. I. M.,NIughai, Chekiang. 


In answer to your request for a brief statement relating to 
“Present Problems of Country Work’ 5 I believe the real 
problem to be that of point of contact, and the solving of it in 
part lies in the centre from which we do our work. After try¬ 
ing living in boats and rented premises, I have found it a great 
advantage to live as one of the family in a Christian’s or 
enquirer’s horn if possible. This has its disadvantages in the 
comfort and quiet the guest enjoys, but for getting into heart- 
touch with the women and children it is far ahead of the plans 
before tried. Regular teaching may be given the one who has 
invited you, so results are conserved, friends and relatives of 
your hostess treat you as a guest, morning or evening worship 
(preferably the latter) may be used as an evangelistic meeting, 
relatives invite you to other centres, etc. Much of this contact 
cannot be obtained on a boat or in a rented place. 

Margaret King. 

C. I. M,, Yangchow, Ku. 


The outstanding “present-day problem in the country 
work ’’ of the South China region would seem to be the pastoral 
care of members. The recent past has seen much expansion 
work which yielded large results. Too little has been done to 
conserve those results. Entrance by the front door has had a 
sad corresponding exit by the rear. There will always be some 
loss it seems, but the losses reported by our missions seem to be 
out of all reasonable proportion. The generally disturbed 
condition of the country and the prevalence everywhere of 
marauding bands which, like the poor are ever with us, are 

In some measure responsible for the defection. Many are 

coming to feel, however, that it is chargeable in part to our 
methods and that a radical change is demanded. The nature 
of the change may be indicated by several drifts :— 

i. Emphasis is shifting from the market center to the 

village. For the dissemination of the Gospel seed nothing 
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could have been better adapted than the market center with its 
throngs who carried their gleanings of the day back to their 
village homes. Much of this seed took root and sprang up, 
only to die later for want of cultivation. 

There is objection to foreign aid in establishing churches 
in villages, due largely to “clan” difficulties;but many village 
groups are now sufficiently large to carry on a church of their 
own. Even in the weaker village groups a weekly prayer 
meeting, evening Bible study, or “village evening prayers” 
are coming to be held, the chapel in the market center 
retaining its place as the rallying center for the general locality. 

2. Emphasis is shifting from the salaried preacher to the 
volunteer work of lay members. This brings the impact much 
nearer to the home. In the earlier stages the mission having 
put so much money into a student was glad to guarantee him 
“life work,” he was so scarce and hard to get. Now the 
church itself is able to absorb many and the mission can afford 
to pick and choose among the many. One result is that only 
those best qualified to do the present-day work of the mission 
are being engaged, and they as leaders and trainers of others. 
More and more is the body of lay members being brought into 
service. This grows apace as the Church appreciates the 
breadth and scope of its many-sided work,—a far departure 
from the old idea of a chapel harangue. 

3. Emphasis is shifting from the father or husband to the 
family behind him. In the newer work most congregations 
are composed of “men only.” The fact is beginning to be 
recognized that there is a little group of believers or at least 
semi-believers behind each of these men, who because of no 
provision in the church arrangement or because of neighbor¬ 
hood conservatism have never been brought forward for baptism 
or, worse still, have never been hunted out for instruction in 
the home. 

To meet the changing problem the missions are reshaping 
their methods of work. One mission has set apart two foreign 
men to develop the village constituency. Another is closing 
some of its chapels to intensify its work. One field has a 
Chinese man freed to spend his time, a week or more about a 
center, organizing into local groups the members too distant 
to be effectively reached by the chapel center. These groups 
will be nurtured by a worker from the nearest chapel center. 
In this same field a census of the immediate family of each 
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of the eleven hundred members is being taken. This should 
disclose the extent to which the family has been affected. It at 
least directs the attention of the membership to their obligation 
in that direction. 

The advantages of the new emphasis are many. The seed 
scattered need not die a premature death. By Christian fellow¬ 
ship in their home and village life the members are strength¬ 
ened, isolation disappears, and each becomes less and less like 
a * ‘renegade from his people”; religion becomes a vital part of 
the life daily lived, instead of a “keep the Sabbath” affair; 
and the impact of belief and life locally applied will bring 
larger and more direct results. There is no reason why we 
should not think more and more in terms of Christian villages, 
Christian cities and even a Christian nation, as well as of 
Christian individuals. 

Chas. E. Patton. 

Kochow, via Canton. 


Sunday—What ? 

GOUVERNEUR FRANK MOSHER 

O lNE of the most difficult questions the missionary has to 
face to-day is that of Sunday observance. It is made 
difficult by the fact that there is such a very varied 
difference of opinion and of observance within the 
Church itself, by the further fact that iu the countries from 
which the larger part of the missionaries come the kind of 
Sunday for which they have been struggling is losing the 
hold it had, rather than gaining a stronger one, and still 
again by the practical difficulty of a very few people maintain¬ 
ing, in the midst of a vast non-Christian population, an 
observance that was originally accomplished in and intended 
for a nation in which church and state were not only cotermin¬ 
ous but entirely identical. 

It is customary, in thinking on this subject, to start out 
with a hard-fast, rigid idea such as is found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment law that was laid down for the observance of the 
Sabbath on the part of the Jews. And the root of the question 
is found in a close and literal interpretation of the fourth 
commandment, which in its turn is supposedly based on the 
presumably precise twenty-four-hours-to-a-day account of the 
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creation as found in the first chapter of Genesis. We have no 
need to enter upon any discussion of these questions now, as 
they really are not particularly pertinent to our subject. 
Whatever the basis, we know fairly well how the Jews kept 
their Sabbath : and also, we know that the Puritans of three 
hundred years, or less, ago made the nearest approach to an 
exact reduplication of it that has ever been found possible in 
Christian times. It is only fair to remember that the Jews 
were a small and very compact nation, all of one mind and all 
of one belief. And also they were so beset on all sides by 
enemies who wished to wrest their land from them and scatter 
their peoples that it was essential for them to be united on all 
possible points. This made it a comparatively easy thing for 
them to make the Sabbath real—easier than it has ever since 
been for any other nation or people. The Puritans made the 
mistake of carrying the matter really further than the Jews had 
tried to take it; an error that was based on a faulty conception 
of the meaning of “rest.” The commandment demands only 
a cessation of work : and it was this demand that the Jews met. 
But not so the Puritan. For some reason or other—possibly 
because he was so dour that the making or taking of pleasure 
seemed to him to be work—he required that the day should be 
one of gloom and discomfort. He abstained from enjoyment 
and from work alike. 

In Christian countries there has been a great reaction 
from this, and as the process is not yet at its end there is a good 
deal of difficulty experienced in any attempt one may make to 
see what the result will be. But of one thing there may be 
certainty. So long as Christianity is the harbinger of joy it 
can not and will not ask its devotees to spend one-seventh of 
their time in a voluntary seeking of the deepest and gloomiest 
misery. In the first place, the Christian Church left the Sabbath 
to the Jews and instituted Sunday as its own day. The idea of 
rest from labor was undoubtedly carried over, but there can be 
found nothing that sufficiently warrants avoidance of innocent 
pleasures. Children will continue to be, as they are now, 
encouraged to play their games : and their elders will take their 
walks, or rides, or swims. And if the Church says that these 
things are contrary to her teaching—why, then, so much the 
worse for the Church. No one with his ear to the ground to¬ 
day can fail to hear this rumbling—clear and distinct and ever 
growing more insistent and determined. People will go to 
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church, for they love to kueel before their God and worship 
Him. They will go once every Sunday—possibly twice, the 
second time being to a Sunday school, or Bible class, or even 
another service. But they will not spend a large portion of the 
day in church and the remainder sitting in a straight-backed 
chair reading a religious book, aud nothing can convince them 
that their duty calls on them to do so. If the Church were of 
one mind in believing that the Puritan conception of the 
Sabbath were the true ideal for the Christian Sunday, there 
would be no room for compromise. But the only thing about 
which there is one mind is that the Church is not of one mind 
on this question. And while the question is an open one surely 
is the time when expediency may be accepted as one of the 
constituent elements of the solution. 

And thus for the Church in China we ask : Shall the 
Christian convert stop work or close his shop on Sunday ? 
Shall the farmer not work in his fields ? Shall the clerk say 
to his master that he will not be on hand for the whole twenty- 
four hours? In each and every case, yes: most certainly yes. 
But—voluntarily, or in obedience to a rule of the Church ? 
This makes a new question of it. If the latter, there will be 
a great company of self-respecting men who will be unable to 
compete with neighbors who work seven days in the week, 
and they will have their self-respect taken from them by a rule 
that makes paupers of them. “ The Church must take care of 
us, for the Church has ruled us out of the class of successful 
men.” Surely, the rule need not be made bard and fast as in 
the compact nation of Judea. The ideal need not be lowered, 
the goal need not be changed. But it may be laid upon the 
conscience of each Christian that he must strive for this, and 
that so soon as the Church has the strength it shall establish 
Sunday as a national day of rest to be enjoyed by all. At that 
time the fourth commandment will be applicable to the situation. 

Shall heathen laborers, building a Christian church, stop 
on Sunday ? 

If the only gain is the saving of the extra money that it 
costs to stop them—no. If the situation is such that they may 
be benefited, physically and morally, by so stopping—then 
yes. But if it means nothing more nor less than the turning of 
their shop during the day-time into a gambling hell that is a 
stench in the neighborhood, and during the hours of darkness 
into something worse—then no ; decidedly no. 
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And so may be answered perhaps all of the questions that 
come up in this connection. “The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.” How much more the 
Sunday ? 

Perhaps at the present day we cannot say more than this 
to our converts : (i) You must find time to go to church every 
Sunday ; (2) you must, as soon as ever you can, find a means of 
resting from your labors every Sunday ; (3) the Church does 
not forbid you to enjoy yourself in games or other innocent 
amusements. 


Sunday Sports* 

Rev. OTIS CARY, D.D., Kyoto 


Sunday was decided when a quiet person in the back 
part of the room told a story about some men who said that if 
they could not play games in the Association rooms they would 
go and get drunk. The editorial comment is : “ It is needless 

to say that the story closed the discussion.” Ought it to have 
done so, however, before calling to mind what is often forgotten 
when we talk about drawing men away from evil by giving 
them something good ; namely, that the good is often not only 
the enemy of the bad but also of the best ? 

The magnet attracts to itself not only the iron filings that 
are in the mire but also those that are associating with the 
gold. The pool-room open on Sunday may draw some men 
away from the saloon ; but it also draws some young men away 
from the church, the Sunday school, and the Christian work 
in which they ought to be engaged. When accounts are 
balanced, are more people drawn from lower to higher things 
than are drawn away from what to most readers of the 
Evangelist are regarded as still higher ? Which class is more 
likely to be permanently held by that which has drawn them ? 
These are not merely academic questions. It is an evident 
fact that in some places church services, Bible classes, etc., 
are being unfavorably affected by Sunday sports that are en¬ 
couraged by good people; also that parents with what are perhaps 
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HE November number of The Japan Evangelist tells 
of a Young Men’s Christian Association in America 
where the question of having the pool tables used on 


* Reprinted from The Japan Evangelist of January, 191S. 
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too old-fashioned ideas about the sabbath have trouble in 
keeping their children from making Sutiday a mere holiday 
because the latter can point to the example set by Christian 
iustitutions. 

It is said by some that if these sports are confined to the 
latter part of the day they do not affect the morning services of 
the churches aud Sunday schools. The logic of the story that 
closed the discussion in America demands that men be attracted 
away from evil in the forenoon as well as in the afternoon, for 
the devil does not wait for the clock to strike twelve before 
opening bis saloon. Be that as it may, the preparation for 
such a game as baseball, especially if the club is to go to 
another town for a match game, is likely to draw young men 
away from the morning services or so occupy their minds that 
these are not good soil for the reception of the Word. More¬ 
over, some persons are likely to become so interested in pool or 
other games that, since the Association tables are not used in 
the morning, they are led to resorts such as they would not 
have patronized had it not been for the lowering of their 
standards concerning sabbath observance. 

The comparison would be too extreme if pressed to the 
limit, but to some extent the principle advocated bears likeness 
to that of a prominent clergyman who, in order to draw young 
men away from grog-shops, opened under church auspices a 
saloon where beer and wine were sold. Most of us would say 
that there was more danger of encouraging the young people 
of his congregation to drink than there was likelihood of 
rescuing many drunkards. 

The discussion in America ought not to have been closed 
without considering how the Association itself would be affected 
by Sunday sports. There is in that country a somewhat 
widespread feeling that there is danger that the Y. M. C. A. 
become less and less of a religious force so that, if its symbol 
conforms to reality, the equilateral may chauge to au isosceles 
triangle with the upper side growing so short that there will 
hardly be room to write the word “Spirit” upon it. If there 
is indeed such a tendency, will it not be strengthened wherever 
Sunday sports are introduced ? 

The Sunday question is a difficult one in Japan and much 
may be said on each side of that feature of it which is now 
under consideration ; but before thinking the discussion should 
be closed by such a story as the one given (which, by the way, 
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does not tell whether the men kept away from the grog-shops 
after their game was finished) we should remember that it is 
not inconceivable that another quiet but rather disreputable¬ 
looking man might rise a little further back in the room and 
tell how once he was a regular attendant at church and in the 
afternoon was the teacher of a Bible class but, having become 
interested in pool at the Association, he had after a little given 
up his class; also when he removed to a city where there was 
no Association he had kept up his habit of devoting Sunday 
afternoon to play by going to disreputable places where he had 
formed bad companionships, had got to drinking, etc., etc. 
One story is good until another is told, but no single story can 
decide the question whether the total results of a policy are 
good or bad. It seems needful to say that a set of thoughtful 
men ought not to let the discussion close quite so abruptly as 
did that of which the Evangelist tells. 


The First Chinese Bishop 

H. W. MOTTLE 


P " 7 " 1 T the last meeting of the Synod of the Anglican Church 
A in Chekiang a resolution was passed asking the General 
1 *■ Synod of China, which meets (D. V.) in April of this 
year, to sanction the nomination of the Venerable Arch¬ 
deacon T. S. Sing as assistant Bishop in the Diocese 

of Chekiang. This first nomination of a Chinese to the office 
of bishop is a notable event in the history of the Church of 
Christ, and our readers may like to be introduced to the future 
Bishop. 

Archdeacon Sing was born in 1861 at Ningpo a few days 
before the Taiping rebels entered the city, and he would 
probably have lost his life but for the promptness of a lad of 
fifteen. His name, Tsai-sheug, means “twice-born,” and it 
seemed to acquire new meaning that day, just as it did later 
when he was born again into the Kingdom of God. Like 
many men of strong character he owed much to his mother 
(she still lives at the age of seventy-six), who gave him all his 
earliest teaching. His father was born in 1827, and was 
originally an artist; he heard the Gospel, believed and was 
baptized, became a catechist of the C. M. S., and on June 
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6, 1875, was ordained deacon by Bishop Russell. He was 
ordained priest in 1876,—the first Chinese, at least in this part 
of China, to take Anglican orders, just as his eldest sou is now 
likely to be the first Chinese Bishop. He lived till 1899, the 
much respected and saintly Pastor of the Sanpoh district of 
Ningpo. Besides the subject of this notice he had three sons 
(one of them the first Chinese pastor of the Anglican Church 
at Hangchow) and seven daughters. Six of the daughters 
married pastors or church workers. 

Archdeacon Sing is a man of great energy and ability. 
His big, round, good-natured face, full of intelligence and 
character, his rather short and portly but most active figure, 
his prompt decided voice and merry laugh, are well known 
throughout the length and breadth of the Diocese of 
Chekiang. He is famous for common sense and for a very 
clear head. He went to school first in 1870 under Bishop 
Russell, and later became one of J. C. Hoare’s first and best 
pupils. He was a member of Hoare’s first divinity class, and 
can tell many curious stories of his experiences as such. From 
his nineteenth year to about his fiftieth lie taught in Trinity 
College, Ningpo, under the C. M. S. In 1889 he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Moule, and iu 1890 priest; and during the 
latter part of his time as teacher he was also acting pastor of 
various churches. In 1910 he was made Archdeacon together 
with his friend and colleague, W. S. Moule. On giving up 
college work he became pastor in Ningpo city, at the same 
time doing much of his best and hardest work as President of 
the Chinese Church Missionary Society,—in both of which 
posts he showed increasing powers of organization and adminis¬ 
tration. So he did in work in the huge district of T‘aichow 
during part of the same period. And so he has as member of 
countless committees. I11 February 1917, while still maintain¬ 
ing his diocesan and various other activities, he became pastor 
in Hangchow, with the Rev. K. E. Zi as his curate or assistant. 

Archdeacon Sing is the father of three sons and five 
daughters; his eldest son is a pastor in the American Episcopal 
Church in Shanghai; two of the four surviving daughters are 
married to C. M. S. agents. 

And now after his many years of incessant hard work and 
very varied experience, he is called upou in his fifty-seventh 
year to enter on a yet harder work and a new experience as an 
assistant Bishop. Many eyes are upon him, and we doubt not 
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that many prayers are ascending on his behalf, that he may 
take up his new great office in the power of the Holy Spirit 
and be enabled to exercise it wholly and altogether for the 
glory of God. 


The Junior Missionary 


Hints to Students 


D. DUNCAN MAIN 


/TfA 


HE Chinese form habits very easily—especially the bad 
ones. And some of their bad ones, including irritation 
of the gullet and free expectoration and dread of water, 
try our sensitive feelings very much. The beginning 
is always simple, although not always easy, many who acquired 
the habit of opium-smoking found it quite a difficult job, so 
difficult that some failed to acquire it, unless they took to it 
for the relief of pain. We seldom set out to form a habit, 
though even that is easy, but for some reason, or without 
apparent reason, we repeat the thing tlmt is innocent or good, 
or bad, and at length discover that we have formed a habit— 
harmless or helpful or hindering. Thoughts make tracks 
across our brain as surely as feet make paths across the grass, 
if they go the same way often enough. The marks may be 
more minute than the lines on a phonograph cylinder, or on a 
gramaphoiie disc, but they are there only waiting the appro¬ 
priate occasion to make either discord or melody. 

Even harmless habits need keen watching lest they 
degenerate into ways that either irritate our neighbours or 
debilitate ourselves. Habits that in themselves are not blame¬ 
worthy may make us faddists or cranks. To be mastered even 
by an innocent practice may impoverish our life and narrow 
our outlook. To keep mind and heart fresh, it is good to vary 
our methods from time to time, and to welcome the friendly 
criticisms of our companions on our little terms of speech or 
peculiarities of action. 

It scarcely needs to be said that bad habits should not be 
formed, or if formed they should at once be abandoned. A 
certain divine gives an illustration, which is a variant on 
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^sop’s fable of the Camel and the Tent. “Beware of a bad 
habit,” he says; “it makes its first appearance as a tiny fay, 
and is so innocent, so playful, so minute, that none but a 
precision would renounce it, and it seems hardly worth while 
to whisk it away. The trick is a good joke, the lie is white, 
the glass is harmless, the theft is only a few apples, the bet is 
only sixpence, the debt is only half-a-crown. But the tiny fay 
is capable of becoming a tremendous giant; and, if you connive 
and harbour him, he will nourish himself at your expense ; and 
then, springing on you as an armed man, will drag you down 
to destruction.” 

Jeremy Taylor, in speaking of the appeal of sin to a man, 
says in effect the same thing: “First it startles him, then it 
becomes pleasing, then easy, then delightful, then frequent, 
then habitual, then confirmed. Then the man is impenitent, 
then obstinate, and then be is damned.” For the worst of a bad 
habit is that often its chain is not felt until it is too strong to 
be broken ; and, even when it is broken, it may bind itself upon 
us again unless we know the power of Christ’s salvation. 

The habit of early rising is a good one to cultivate. On 
cold mornings there are many who can sing : It is nice to get 
up in the morning, boys, but it is nicer to lie in bed. Many are 
called but few get up. 

A countryman, passing through a town, was attracted by 
a notice in a shop window, which read: “Good Habits for 
Sale.” After reading it he went inside. “Well, sir,” said the 
assistant, “ what can I do for you? ” “ I want to get a good 

habit, please,” said the countryman. “What kind would you 
like, sir?” said the assistant. “The one of getting up early 
in the morning,” replied the countryman. The assistant 
looked astonished, then, seeing a joke, wrote on a slip of paper : 
“ Please give bearer some self-raising flour,” aud directed him 
to the grocery shop next door. 

The habit of economy of time is also greatly to be desired 
—punctuality in all the engagements of life, and promptness in 
action when action is needed. Learn the knack, after making 
due allowance for accident, of being on the spot not too early 
so as to waste your own time, uot too late so as to waste the 
time of others. If you have a spare ten minutes, do not spend 
it with the man who has not ten minutes to spare; and if you 
have a task to perform, heed the motto that some business men 
have in their offices—“ Do it now,” 
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The habit of exactness in money matters cannot be too 
strongly encouraged. “If you know how to spend less than 
you get you have the philosopher’s stone.” Do not purchase 
things until you have the money to pay for them, and do 
not keep people waiting for the payment of their accounts. 
Economy is of itself a great revenue. But the Christian cannot 
be a skinflint; he must always remember that “the hard 
honest man is the man that is hardly honest,” and so must 
learn to be generous. Exactness does not mean exacting. 
The strictness must be against yourself, not against other people. 

The habit of lending a hand is a great recommendation of 
our most Holy Faith. The Boy Scouts seek to do a good action 
every day. I think Charles Kingsley’s advice is even better, 
that every day we should do one difficult thing. That is the 
way to get facility, so that at the end the habit of helpfulness 
will be as natural as the driving of a motor-car becomes 
automatic to the practical hand. As a great philosopher says : 
“The force of character is cumulative ; all the foregone days 
of life work their health into this.” “Pass no day idly ; youth 
does not return,” is a good Chinese proverb. 

The habit of public worship needs to be strongly inculcated. 
We have great difficulty in getting those who ought to attend 
worship doing so without continual whipping up. Let us not 
forget that our Lord went to the synagogue “as His custom 
was,” and that the Apostle urges us not to forsake the assembl¬ 
ing of ourselves together. There is grace that only comes to 
us as alone we meet with God, but there is also grace that is 
ministered in the congregation. A man may be a Christian 
without public worship—else the case of the lonely pioneers in 
the interior are hopeless ; but the man who has the opportunity 
of meeting with worshipping people, and persistently neglects 
it, cannot be a Christian after the pattern of Christ. And the 
parents who neglect to train their children in the holy habit of 
public worship are failing in one of their most privileged duties. 
The Christian habit of daily Bible reading is also most impor¬ 
tant and much to be desired. 

Even in War time the Bible should come before the 
newspaper in the morning. It is very easy in the foreign 
field to acquire the habit of being critical. It is so easy to see 
other people’s faults and so difficult to discover our own. 
Blessed is he who minds his own business and lets other 
people’s alone. It is easier to leave the wrong thing unsaid 
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than to unsay it. Admonish your friends privately, but praise 
them openly. Many people give the best ointment, but forget 
to put it in an alabaster box and spread it on with a little love. 

These are but hiuts of the numberless ways in which we 
can discipline ourselves unto godliness, and make high and 
holy things habitual. 


Biographical Sketch of Rev. Phang Vun-san of 

Wukingfu College 

M. C. MACKENZIE 


Vun-san’s father, by name Khi-kieu, was a book 
reader as well as a tiller of the soil. At an early age he dis¬ 
covered that Vun-san possessed an unusually acute memory. 
The artistic written characters were the small child’s earliest 
toys. When he was little more than four years of age his 
father became his teacher, and initiated him into the sounds 
of those, to the outside world, mysterious ideographs. When 
he went with his father to pay a visit to the ancestral hall of 
his clan, oblivious to all else, he gazed on the beautifully 
written scrolls suspended on the walls. He created no little 
astonishment when he began to read out the writing on one 
scroll after another. He was called “ Tshoi-tsu,” which means 
‘‘talented child,” or “lad o’ pairts.” While still in his tepns 
a relative of his family had returned from North China. He 
opened a school in his own village. Thither his father sent 
Vun-san, where he made rapid progress. It was there he 
learned to speak Mandarin. He had little difficulty in acquiring 
Chinese dialects. Amongst those he could speak were the 
Hoklo (Swatow), Cantonese, Amoy, and Mandarin dialects 
with his native Hakka. 

It is interesting to take note of the fact that Vun-san’s 
father was a strict moralist, even in his pre-Christian days. 
Now that his son could read almost any Chinese book, he was 
most anxious that no unworthy book should come his way. 
He evidently feared that there was some danger, so he decided 
to take him away from school and set him to work on the farm. 


O ’""" m UR “Tutor,” the title by which Phang Vun-san (or 
Phang Khi-fung) was known amongst us, was born 
fifty-eight years ago. He was the second of three sons. 
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He counted his son’s morality of greater moment than any 
worldly success that might attend a literary or other career. 

It so happened that at this very time (1871) the Rev. 
George Smith, of Swatow, came to Ho-po. News of the new 
teaching spread fast up and down the valleys and amongst early 
visitors to Ho-po was Vun-san. He was fifteen years of age 
when Mr. Smith met him. From this time forward he gave 
Christianity his most serious attention, and the day of decision 
was not far distant. 

Our Hakka Mission had no boys’ school then, nor were the 
bounds of our territory fixed. The Basel Mission, however, 
whose work was among the Hakkas, had boys’ schools. Vun- 
san’s home was at this time within the sphere of the Basel 
Mission, and it was arranged that he should go to the Basel 
school at Nyen-hang-li. In the meantime Dr. Mackenzie and Dr. 
Gauld, of Swatow, had been appointed deputies to confer with 
the Basel Mission re delimiting the frontiers of both Missions. 
Vuu-san’s home (Five Cloud Valley) was in the section 
allotted to us. Thus while the boys were studying in the Basel 
Mission school they were regarded as belonging to our Mission. 
In the year 1875 Vun-san received baptism at the hands of one 
of the Basel missionaries. In 1878 he completed his middle 
school course and returned to his father’s home. 

Now arrived the momentous period of deciding what he 
was going to do with his life. His friends had little doubt as 
to what he should do. He could easily win his way into some 
lucrative position. Fortunately the question of deciding was 
not long in suspense. Our Mission at this time decided to open 
a special school for preparing and educating Hakka evangelists. 
Vun-san’s services were requisitioned for this special work. 
Thus he was brought to Swatow, where he gradually gained 
acquaintance with the objects of our Mission and its work. 
After a year had passed Mr. Maclver transferred both himself 
and his Hakka evangelists to Ng-yun-thung. Within three 
years the school was removed again to Wukitigfu. Vun-san’s 
strength lay in his mastery of his own difficult language. This 
distinction always secures loyal students. In the Presbyteries 
of Amoy and Swatow it used to be a custom to write yearly 
letters of congratulation. The aim of the writers was to convey 
their pretty sentiments in language as obscure as they could 
command, often the despair of the clerks. These letters in 
their flowery periods were listened to by the Chinese with 
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delight. But when an interpretation was called for, the clerk 
looked depressed and in his despair would turn to Vun-san, 
who, Daniel-like, came to the rescue. These obscurely written 
letters are now discarded and plain language is used, so that 
the ordinary clerk can maintain his dignity ! Nowhere did his 
talents shine more conspicuously than in the Church courts. 
In a real sense be may be said to have rendered comprehensible 
Church law and order in our Hakka Church. 

It is interesting to note that when, in 1881, the first meet¬ 
ing of Presbytery was held at Swatow, he sat as elder for his 
own native congregation of Ng-yun-thung. In 1885 he 
married Nyuk Ki, the daughter of the Hoklo preacher who was 
located at Ho-po when he became a Christian, Nyuk Ki has 
been a splendid helpmeet to him. Although burdened with 
the cares and anxieties of fifteen children, she managed and 
controlled her household remarkably well. In the year follow¬ 
ing his marriage he took licence. 

During the early period of his Christian life, the soul of 
Christianity had not yet made its strong appeal to him. His 
addresses were strong, stimulating, instructive, but lacked 
emotion and feeling. One could not help saying u What a 
power Vun-san might be were the Spirit to take possession of 
him !” When he received a call from the Mien-fu congrega¬ 
tion to be its first pastor, we foreigners put no obstacles in his 
way. So he left college work for a period of seven years. As 
a pastor he worked hard, and secured the opportunity of putting 
into practice his own ideas as to how to build up a native 
church. His people were devoted to him, and his pastorate 
might be termed successful. To a man iu a pastor’s position, 
well versed in Chinese affairs, it is well to recognize one of the 
chief temptations that is likely to assail him. It was well 
known that Vun-san was an adept in the knowledge of the 
intricacies of Chinese law. His knowledge set the snare for 
him. His dallying with Chinese lawsuits was the one and only 
bone of contention between him and his foreign colleagues and 
friends. 

During the later years of his Mien-fu ministry he was 
invited to take part in the translation of the Union Easy Wenli 
Version of the New Testament. In this work he was associated 
with Dr. J. C. Gibson, of Swatow. This new experience 
brought him into closer touch with the language of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and the advantages attained were noticeable iu all his 
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future work. He felt the importance of using the fitting word 
for conveying the shade of meaning of the Sacred Text. He 
became conscious of the limits of his own language, and 
appreciated the reason why an elegant phrase must give place 
to words which are not so pleasing to the cultured ear of the 
literary expert. Having finished his part in this laborious 
work, the opportune time had come to invite him back to his 
college labours. He came back better equipped than when he 
had left us; he had to his credit the rich experience of the 
management of a native Church and congregation—an invalu¬ 
able asset to a teacher of intending preachers. Thus it hap¬ 
pened that the period from the year 1898 up to the close of his 
^f e —a period of eighteen years—he gave to college life and 
work. As a teacher he retained the loyalty of his students as 
well as their affection. A strict disciplinarian he was not. He 
disapproved of controlling lads by a set of written rules. A 
certain <( spirit,” he maintained, must be the controlling factor. 

It is really during the last decade of his life that he 
became a living power in our Church life. He gradually 
became known to a wider constituency than his own. At 
various times he was appointed a deputy to represent his 
Church or Presbytery at conferences held at Shanghai and 
elsewhere. He took a prominent part in the question of the 
union of Presbyterian Churches in China. For a term he acted 
as chairman for this representative committee of all the 
Presbyterian Churches. At the time of his lamented death he 
was associated with Dr. Gibson, of Swatow, in drafting an 
order of constitution for the proposed united Church. He 
longed earnestly for the closer drawing together of all Prot¬ 
estant Churches in China. He endeavoured by speech and 
pen to bring about this consummation. 

Some years ago Miss Dora Yu paid a visit to Swatow and 
neighbourhood. Vun-san was requested to act as her inter¬ 
preter. He undertook to do so with hearty willingness. 
During the first meetings no one seemed to be more deeply 
influenced than the interpreter himself. He manifestly received 
a re-baptism of the Spirit. He became alive and active, as we 
had never seen him before. After Miss Yu’s meetings came to 
a close, he himself initiated one campaign after another, fired 
with zealous enthusiasm for the deepening of the spiritual life 
amongst his own feilow-Christians. He was assured that the 
Spirit of God had called him to do this work, and he dare not 
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disobey. So deeply impressed was be with this call that he 
asked to be relieved of his college duties. We were very glad 
to be able so to arrange matters that he could be relieved of 
his teaching duties for lengthened periods at a time. This 
arrangement met his wishes. One could easily see that his 
mind and soul were absorbed in this sacred duty, and to every 
call he paid heed as far as he could. It is difficult to estimate 
what the result of this work has been. Many people received 
quickening; many were roused from spiritual torpor*, many 
backsliders were recovered. Men and women, old and young, 
confessed to having realised for the first time the power of the 
Spirit. He was always reticent about his own work. I have 
gathered from friends that his private conversations with 
individuals were most helpful and instructive—that in this 
work he excelled. He used to sit far into the night helping 
those who sought guidance. 

He gave much time and attention to preachers’ conferences. 
I think of all the spiritual activities he engaged in, that most 
congenial to him was his work among the preachers. He was 
always ready to consider new developments in Church work. 
He entered with the keenest sympathy into the Sunday-school 
work recently brought into prominence. In order to prepare 
for this work he not only read all the literature that came his 
way, but he also availed himself of the opportunity to attend 
Mr. Tewksbury’s course of lectures delivered at Swatow last 
year. He even sat at the examination in order to secure his 
certificate, which qualified him to take part in training others 
to take part in the work. He came back from Swatow 
enthusiastic. He advocated changing the Sunday afternoon 
service into a school, believing that it would lead to a greater 
efficiency in Bible knowledge. He gave special attention to 
the women’s department, trying to enthuse them in Sunday- 
school work. 

As a preacher he was fluent and eloquent. His language 
was fresh and pithy. He used anecdote very freely. His 
prayers were phrased in rich, copious, but plain speech, and 
during his later years, especially, were spiritual and uplifting. 

Vun-san’s literary output has not been large. Neverthe¬ 
less, our Church will always owe him a deep debt of gratitude. 
Relying specially on his help, Mr. Maclver edited our Church 
Hymn-book, which has been our first and only book of praise 
for private and public worship. A few of the hymns are of 
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Vun-san’s own composition. His part in this work is well 
done, and is greatly appreciated by our Church people. 

It was only last year that the translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment into Romanised Hakka was completed. He gave to this 
work much time and thought. It is well worthy of the careful 
study of all students of Hakka, who would become familiar with 
New Testament language well expressed. Chinese presented 
in Romanised dress is by no means highly respected by the 
Chinese people. Those who believe in its usefulness may take 
courage when they can claim the support of Vun-san. 

We miss him now at every turn of the road. It is only a 
few weeks since that he owned to his wife that he was 
beginning to feel the strain of work. He actually talked about 
laying down his professional duties, and of withdrawing to his 
childhood’s home at Ng-yun-thung. At the beginning of this 
term’s work, he came prepared to take his full share of 
teaching. He met with his classes for a few days. But he 
felt weary and oppressed. He then lay down from sheer 
exhaustion, unable to continue his work. Fever set in, and in 
a few days he became afflicted with a severe attack of erysipelas, 
from which he did not recover. He spoke cheerfully to his 
family and did not appear to apprehend that the end was so 
near. With the dawu of the morning he passed away. 

In Vun-san’s death our Church is deprived of her first 
and foremost man, both as scholar and Christian. We shall 
all miss him for long years to come. He was a Chinese out 
and out, and a typical representative as he was of the best 
manhood of his race, his character bodes well for the future of 
the people to which he belonged. He was the promise of what 
the best elements in China can become. Vun-san’s name will 
be honoured and enshrined in the memories of the Hoklo and 
Hakka Churches for all time. 
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Obituaries 


Mrs. J. E, Thor 

F. H. RHODES 


friend. Mrs. Thor arrived in China from the United 
States on December 29th, 1912. She had rendered just five 
years of glad service for the Master she loved so much ; two 
weeks of illness; then, the call to a higher sphere. Tittle 
as we can understand the providence which has further reduced 
the number of workers in Shensi Province, we know that “As 
for God, His way is perfect.” 

Mrs. Thor realized that God’s call to her was for service 
among the needy Mohammedan people in Northwest China. 
A true missionary, she believed in the mighty power of prayer. 
In facing Islam she knew her own weakness, and the im¬ 
possibility of carnal weapons making any headway against 
this citadel of Satau. But she knew also that the true source 
of strength and assured victory are in Christ and Him crucified. 
Hers was a simple, childlike faith, such as God delights to 
test and to reward. It may possibly encourage other friends to 
enter Moslem fields if we recall a few answers granted to her 
prayers of faith. 

In July, 1914, Mrs. Thor wrote asking prayer that a 
Moslem helper might be given, and that this work in Sian 
might be constantly upheld before the Tord. In October of the 
same year she wrote gladly testifying to answered prayer: the 
services of an educated Mohammedan had been secured, and 
the work was opening up. This letter contained a further 
request for prayer for suitable premises in the Moslem quarter 
of the city for this special work. Again a gracious answer was 
giveu, and the first premises, small but well situated, were 
obtained. In November, 1915, Mrs. Thor wrote asking 
definite prayer for the conversion of her Mohammedan teacher, 
who was showing increasing interest in the daily reading of 
Scripture. A little later this man was so seriously ill that the 
end seemed to be near, but earnest prayer was offered for his 
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N the death of Mrs. J. E. Thor, which took place 
at Sianfu on January 16th, China has lost another 
valued missionary, and the Mohammedans a devoted 
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recovery and his life was prolonged. “ The entrance of God’s 
Word,” and “the goodness of God” in raising him up from 
the gates of death, made such an impression on this man that 
he accepted the Lord Jesus Christ as his Saviour, and although 
not baptized, he gave a clear testimony until his death in 
November, 1917. In March, 1916, Mrs. Thor wrote asking 
prayer that God would call out some co-worker to join her in 
the Moslem field at Sian. The answer to this prayer is not yet 
visible, but shortly before her death she wrote telling of three 
friends who were thinking of offering for Shensi Moslem work. 
She desired prayer that clear guidance might be given, for 
greatly as she desired fellow-helpers, she realized that such 
must be God-called if the work was to prosper. 

Mrs. Thor took a deep interest in Dr. Zwemer’s visit 
to China, and looked forward with anticipation to his ministry 
in Sian. This, however, was not to be; the time allotted 
for China did not permit Dr. Zwemer to visit Moslem centres 
far removed from the railway. She therefore travelled to 
Kuling in time for the Convention, so as to gain inspiration, 
secure advice, and make known the needs in her field. Re¬ 
turning in the autumn to her work she was very hopeful that a 
time of blessing for the Moslems was drawing near—but the 
Lord has called her home. Is the work to cease ? Is this 
promising opening to be closed ? Are these precious souls 
to be left in the darkness? If Christ is the propitiation “for 
the sins of the whole world” should not the whole world 
know this fact ? Are the Mohammedan women and children 
in China entitled to know the truth that alone can make them 
free? The homecall of Mrs. Thor is another clarion call to 
“Send the Light” to these needy dwellers in darkness l The 
removal by death of several workers in Moslem centres should 
lead us all—Chinese and foreigners alike—to importunate 
prayer for the ten millions of Mohammedans in China. What 
is God’s message to you and to me in the recent homecall of 
the following missionaries ?—Mrs. King from Kansu \ Mrs. 
Thor from Sian ; Rev. O. E. Oberg from the Moslem district ot 
North Shansi; Rev. G. F. DeVol from a strong Moslem centre 
in Kiangsu ? What message has the Master for His Church in 
the removal of the only lady worker in all China giving her 
whole time to the Moslem people? May it not be that the 
Lord of the Harvest is drawing special attention to the need of 
the Mohammedan women and children in China—a task, 
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a responsibility, an opening that the Church has not yet 
attempted to face! “I heard the voice of the Lord saying, 
4 Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ? ’ ” May not a 
few be led to reply :— 44 Here am I; send me.” 


Miss Christine Villadsen 

It will be learned with regret that Miss Christine Villad¬ 
sen, of the Scandinavian Alliance Mission, working in 
association with tbe China Inland Mission, was killed 
by robbers at Sanshui, an out-station of Pinchow, in 
Shensi, on January 14th, when the city was looted, twelve 
of the inhabitants killed, and the Magistrate taken captive. 
Miss Villadsen, in seeking to protect from violence those 
who had taken refuge in tbe mission premises, was shot 
through the right temple, death being instantaneous. Miss 
Villadsen arrived in Shanghai from the United States of 
America on November 2nd, 1913, and thus had given to China 
over four years of service, which was marked by personal 
devotion to Christ and zeal for the conversion of souls. She 
constantly sought the spiritual interests of the people, and by 
her sympathy and kindness, won, in no ordinary degree, their 
love and esteem. Her funeral was attended by many mourners, 
who wept as they remembered that she had given her life for 
the Chinese. Deep sympathy will be felt for her relatives in 
the sorrow of their bereavement. Miss Jessie Gregg, whom 
Miss Villadsen accompanied on her recent visit to some of the 
mission stations on the Sian Plain, has paid the following 
tribute to her memory :— 

“Your letter this morning, telling me of the tragic death of 
dear Miss Villadsen, has almost overwhelmed me. I saw quite a 
lot of her while in Shensi. She helped me at three different 
missions, but I saw her at her best at Sanshui. She went ahead 
from Pinchow to prepare the final arrangements for the women's 
meetings. How that dear girl did work to get the women to the 
meetings, each morning directly after breakfast going herself to 
all the neighbours, and simply taking no refusal; they must 
come and bear the unmarried lady with white hair. God was 
very present in our meetings, and thirty-five women and girls went 
through the enquiry room. This quite overcame dear Miss 
Villadsen, and she wept and cried, as she saw the beginning of the 
harvest in Sanshui. A very lonely place, but she loved it, and 
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was so very happy there. She was a keen missionary, and 
nothing was too much trouble where the natives were concerned. 
She was rejoicing that she was able to live at Sanshui, and 
fully expected great things from God there. Please pray for those 
who have just decided for Christ in Sanshui, Certainly the 
Mission has lost a devoted, capable, and consecrated worker in 
the death of Miss Villadsen.” 


Helen Lee Richardson 

LEU A JUDSON TUTTLE 

u A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveler between Life and Death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort and command ; 

And yet a spirit still and bright . 

With something of an angel light.” 

Such was Helen Lee Richardson who for twenty-seven 
years poured out her life as a rich libation to God for China. 
We are too near her and too much a part of the monument she 
erected to be able to estimate accurately ber worth, and yet we 
know that it was no ordinary personality that left this life on 
July nineteenth. No one of her family or friends in America 
ever regarded her as belonging to the usual type, and certainly 
no one who worked with her or studied under her care in 
China thought of her as being anything but an exceptionally 
strong and gifted person. I purposely refrain from using the 
word “woman” because Miss Richardson’s gifts and ability 
were not those commonly supposed to belong to the feminine. 
With all of her conscious strength she strove against the 
distinctions made because of sex. She recognized no essential 
difference in the quality of the masculine and feminine mind, 
and to those who were most intimate with her, she herself was 
the best evidence of the truth of her teaching. 

Miss Richardson had practically no academic training. 
She was self-taught, but so well taught that no college-trained 
man or woman felt her lack, though she herself often expressed 
her feeling of inefficiency. Good breeding, a strong will, and 
a high soul were her birthright and with these noble instru- 
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meats she worked her way to a high intellectual and spiritual 
level. So filled was her mind with gems of verse and rare lines 
of prose, so clear cut and picturesque were her portrayals of 
people and events, that to listen to her conversation when she 
was care free, was like looking upon some beautiful mosaic 
where endless variety forms a perfect unity. Helen Lee 
Richardson was a many-sided personality and therefore im¬ 
pressed different people in different ways. To some she will 
always stand out as a woman of great executive ability, and, as 
an evidence of that, McTyeire School is a lasting monument. 
Others think of her as a friend and counselor, whose sympathy 
never weakened the one to whom it was given ; those who have 
been made to stand 011 their own feet among the lifters of world 
burdens instead of among those who lean, can best testify to 
this element of her character. To still others she will always 
be remembered as a tonic, an inspiration, a force that demanded 
of every one who touched her the best that that one could give 
to life. 

One could not be slovenly in dress, in manner, in speech, 
in thought while living in the home with her, and the 
prohibition was not one of words but of atmosphere. Her 
high faith in the possibilities of human kind made all those 
who had anything of the same faith strive to attain the prize of 
our high calling in Christ Jesus. Of course there were those 
who found this atmosphere too bracing but one cannot help 
feeling that most young people need and desire such a power 
iu their lives. The large number of efficient young women 
who have gone out from McTyeire prove the efficacy of such 
an influence. To those of us who had the privilege of working 
with her she was a constant inspiration toward high thinking 
and honest living. She had no place iu her theory of life for 
a shirker. Duty was one of the great words in her vocabulary. 

It is not my wish in this little tribute to Miss Richardson 
to make it seem that she was a woman without weakness or 
imperfection. If I were blind to her faults I would be un¬ 
worthy of the clear, far sighted companionship that I had with 
her for almost eight years. But her faults were those of 
a great and forceful personality easily forgiven by those 
who lived with her. She was a woman with an unusually 
keen insight into motives and character—perhaps sometimes 
she was mistaken in her judgments. She held herself rigidly 
to the highest standard of action—perhaps she was not always 
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charitable enough to those who let their ideals trail in the 
dust at times. She was sincere, clear cut, courageous in speech 
and manner and expected people to understand and trust her; 
when they did not she was too hurt and too proud to explain 
her position. She held that explanations do not breed con¬ 
fidence. 

But when all has been said one feels that her rare per¬ 
sonality cannot be caught nor pictured forth in words. Those 
who were closest to her find all language weak in trying to 
express their thought of her. But we ean say that Helen 
Lee Richardson shall stand in the broad history of this land, 
as a noble type of good, heroic womanhood. 


Our Book Table 

A list of the books in English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these bookrooins. 

The Education of the South African Native. By Charles T. Eoram. 

Pp, 340. Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York, $2.00 net. 

The author begins with an historical outline setting forth the 
larger problem of race contact and the solutions offered respectively 
by “the Repressiouists,” “the Equalists,” and “the Segrega¬ 
tionists.” He goes on to maintain that the best hope for the 
solution of the problem of race adjustment lies in the education of 
the black race. “Hence a scheme of education, based upon the 
accepted principles of modern pedagogy, our knowledge of the 
psychology of the native people, and the probable destiny of the 
race,” is .suggested. The book makes a large contribution to the 
developing science of comparative education from which educators 
in China are receiving help already. 

The “direct experiments” conducted by the author are the 
basis for his criticism of the defects of the present courses of study, 
methods of teaching, teacher training, and administration of educa¬ 
tion in South. Africa. He endeavored to discover what results the 
“present system” is producing. His statistical tables present 
evidence for the following conditions; more than 60 per cent of 
native pupils are in the primary grades and the elimination of 
pupils from the lower classes is unusually high ; though difficult to 
trace the course of a pupil in the school a use of age-standard and 
time-in-school-standard shows a very excessive retardation of pupils 
with the result “that a very large number of pupils leave school, 
while those who remain do not receive the instruction adapted to 
their ability”; non-promotion of pupils is also excessive which 
works to dishearten pupils, causing many to leave before completing 
a course aud increasing the u over-ageness ” of the remaining pupils. 
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The fundamental basis for reconstructing the educational 
system is a knowledge of the original nature of the Bantu, real 
situations involved in his daily life and his probable future 
occupations, A variety of psychological tests, fairly well stand¬ 
ardized by use in Europe and America, are applied to the Bantu 
pupils. From the results secured these conclusions appear. “In 
mental tests and school achievement the native is considerably 
inferior to the European, but there is no evidence that this 
inferiority will be permanent. So-called arrest of development at 
the age of puberty is dearly not a racial characteristic. The 
failure to progress is principally due to a course of study and 
methods of teaching which fail to give the pupils satisfaction 
necessary to evoke their continued efforts. The unsatisfyinguess 
of ordinary school work is overpoweringly strong at about the age 
of puberty/' The significance of all this for education is summed 
Up in the sentence, “From the beginning the education given 
should be meaningful to the pupils and should lead up to the 
future occupations open to them." 

All who are struggling with the construction of courses of 
study will find much suggestive material in Mr. Eoram's proposed 
courses. He tries to get at the underlying principles before 
entering the tangle of detailed subjects. The proposed financing 
schemes and those for administration also suggest new lines of 
development. 

In the discussion of the use of vernacular languages there is 
much wisdom and many points of contact with Chinese problems. 
A strong case is made of the “pedagogical argument" for using 
vernacular in the early school years in order that pupils may learn 
thoughts and not mere words and secure training in the instrument 
of thought. Beyond the first two years combined use of vernacular 
and English or Dutch is advocated and in the secondary school and 
beyond the European language alone. 

The treatment of industrial education is another point at which 
many suggestions from South Africa can be directly transferred to 
China. Here the author makes large use of the methods so 
successfully carried out at Tuskeegee in America for negro pupils. 

For missionary educators the book is of special value because 
the problem presented was first attacked by missionary education 
so that the present system is in large part influenced by missionary 
effort. The author is generous in acknowledging the debt of 
South Africa to missionary work in the past and at present, but 
he shows clearly some of the serious pedagogical faults of mission¬ 
ary education. Many of these faults were due to the religious 
attitudes and theological conceptions of a hundred years ago, yet 
every missionary educator may well consider with care and thought 
the following paragraph as he endeavors to make his work meet 
the demands of scientific pedagogy while, at the same time, at 
once, satisfying and stimulating spiritual needs. “The system of 
native education originated in the religious zeal of missionaries. 
These devoted but unscientifically minded men and women could 
not be expected to observe any of our fundamental principles. To 
them the original make-up of the Bantu was wrong. Not only 
would the missionary not make use of any of the native's original 
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instincts and interests, but he would do his best to stifle these as 
instigators to depravity. Nor would he endeavor to help the Bantu 
to adjust himself to the society in which he lived. The native’s 
life after death was his chief concern, and any education given in 
this world was but in preparation for the life in the world to come. 
In its origin, then, the system of native education was diametri¬ 
cally opposed to what are commonly accepted to-day as the basic 
principles of education.” 

L. C. P. 


Studies tn the Problem of .Sovereignty. By Harold J. Baski. Vale 
University Press. $2.50. 

The present World War has revealed anew the dominating 
power of national patriotism. Loyalty to the state is held by 
certain statesmen-philosopbers to be the final canon of conduct: 
“necessity (of the state) knows no (higher) law. 5 ’ Is such a position 
philosophically tenable or necessary? Will might of the state 
continue to make right? Such questions concerning the issues 
of the present conflict are fundamental, and considerable light is 
thrown on their answer by the recent volume of Professor Laski on 
the “Problem of Sovereignty.” 

The first chapter on “Sovereignty of the State” and the last 
on “ De Maistre and Bismarck,” are of especial interest at this time. 
Dr. Laski opens by stating the Monistic theory of the state, 
associated in Germany formerly with Negel, and latterly with 
Treitsclike and Bismarck; points out that in this view what the 
Absolute is to metaphysics, the state is to political theory: that 
this implies the moral pre-eminence of the state : "the state is right 
whether it is right or wrong.” “This theory of the state runs 
counter to some of the deepest convictions we can possess.” 
Coleridge's aphorism is here applied ; “He who loves Christianity 
better than truth will love his sect or church better than Chris¬ 
tianity, and end by loving himself best of all.” The remedy Dr. 
Laski finds in adopting the pluralistic theory of the state, which 
he admits is frankly individualistic. It dissolves the inherent claim 
of the state to obedience; it insists that the state like every other 
association shall prove itself by what it achieves—“You must 
admit the state is only one of the associations to which you belong, 
and give it that pre-eminence and no more to which its possibly 
superior moral claim will entitle it.” In such a view sovereignty 
means no more than ability to secure assent: the sovereign is the 
person who can get his will accepted by his fellows. 

De Maistre, in supporting Ultra Montanism, and Bismarck, in 
building up the German people, alike were devotees of the Monistic 
theory of society; each saw in a world of individuality the guarantee 
of disruption and evolved a theory to secure its suppression; each 
came to the realization that his theories were inconsistent with the 
facts of life. The other chapters deal with the political theory of 
the disruption ; of the Oxford Movement, and the Catholic Revival. 
The first two movements are analogous, the fiual result in both being 
the cessation of the attempt of the state to control religious doctrine : 
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from the Catholic Revival we learn that “ to distrust the old theory 
of sovereignty is to strive toward a greater freedom.” Dr. I,aski 
concludes with Appendices on Sovereignty and Federalism, and 
Sovereignty and Centralization, in which he defends the balanced 
interests of a Federalism as opposed to the unified control of a 
Centralized Government. 

I believe that political thinkers will gladly welcome Professor 
Faski's book. There are of course possible lines of criticism. It 
seems that he regards too lightly the compelling power of the 
instinct of natural patriotism; that he insists on too high a standard 
of purely intellectual choice on the part of the citizens ; that in his 
generalizations upon the evil of centralization he overlooks the 
value of such centralization in loosely-built states that have not as 
yet come to complete natural consciousness ; and to round out the 
abstract morality which is insisted upon in the acts of a state, there 
is need of positing a larger entity which will include the states of 
the world and enlist the higher loyalty of their citizens. Such an 
association was designated in the phrase “Universal Community” 
of the late Professor Poza. Statesmen have concretely spoken 
of it as a league of nations to be formed after the war; religious 
thinkers find the same in the conception of a larger kingdom on 
the earth whose citizens are bound together by loyalty and love for 
a common Ford. Both philosophy and religion, reason and senti¬ 
ment are needed to build up that larger community ; we can accept 
with appreciation Dr. Faski’s contribution to the solution of this 
vital problem. 

W. R. W. 


Elementary Social Sci cnce. By Frank M, Eeavitt and Edith Crown. 

The Macmillan Company , 19/7. G. $o.So. 

This is a textbook for high schools, and is sufficiently elemen¬ 
tary to be used in the grades. It puls, in concrete, lucid language, 
those outstanding facts and principles of economics, political 
science, and sociology with which everyone ought to he familiar. 
It is the type of book which has long been needed in China as well 
as in western countries, and seems to the writer admirably adapted 
to its purpose. In combining the three social sciences mentioned, 
the text adopts a method which deserves the attention of all 
educators. 

Is the book usable as a text iu schools in China? The section 
on economics is exceedingly well adapted to such use, but the 
other two sections are, iu our judgment, too much engaged with 
American conditions to be suitable for such use. A book of this 
general character, translated into Chinese, should be in every 
middle school in China, but the book under review would be only 
suggestive for such a purpose. However, for foreign teachers with 
some knowledge of social science this little volume of 137 pages 
will prove extraordinarily suggestive in the preparation of material 
for presentation to Chinese students. In style, method of treat¬ 
ment, and typography it is exceptionally satisfactory. In the 
meantime, there is a great need for a similar volume in Chinese or 
English, with illustrative material from China, for use as a text¬ 
book in our schools. S. 
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Comparative? Religion, By A. S. Geden, d.D. The Macmillan Co„ New 

York, 144 pp. Paper 6d , cloth, is. net . 

There are two ways of looking at religion. One is to regard 
it as a unit and trace its development from the beginning, in order 
to know what it is. This method usually goes under the name of 
Science of Religion or History of Religion. Another way of 
looking at religion is to study it in its various forms in order to 
determine which form is best for humanity. This method usually 
passes as Comparative Religion or Comparative Religions. The 
terminology, however, is not fixed; the terms are often used 
interchangeably. 

The book under consideration treats in a brief way both sides 
of the subject. It does not claim to represent orginal research but 
gathers together in convenient form the recognized results that 
have been secured In this branch of knowledge. The treatment 
would be more helpful, especially to the beginner, if it were more 
concrete. Eastern religions at best seem vague and indistinct to 
the westerner. For that reason any presentation to be lucid must 
be well illustrated. Dr. Gedeu’s book seems rather deficient in 
this respect. At times the treatment is too brief to be exact, for 
example, on page 73, when the spread of Buddhism into China, 
Korea, and Japan is associated with the work of King Asoka. As 
we know, King Asoka had much to do with the spread of southern 
Buddhism, but the wide propagation of northern Buddhism did not 
come until later. 

The book is useful for a beginner or for one who has not much 
time to go into the matter. The bibliography furnishes the 
reader with a handy list of important books. 

O. 


Mackay of the Great Lake. By C. E. Padwick. Oxford University 
Press. 2/0, 

Mackay was a great soul and a great saint, and wrought 
marvellous things for the Kingdom of God in that vast and 
strange laud of Uganda. His name wilt be linked for ever with 
Uganda and the conquests of the Cross there till the end of time. 
A large Rife of Mackay was written by his sister. This new book 
is intended primarily for young people, and is beautifully illustrat¬ 
ed. The reviewer could not put down the book until he had gone 
through it all, so fascinating is the story. The record runs 
smoothly and swiftly from Mackay’s early days to the tragic end. 
The word-painting is very fine. Not only the young people, but 
all of older years, will be enthralled as they read this story of a 
great hero and the unique progress of the gospel among a tribe 
that had slaughtered the messengers of the Christ, and then arose 
as a mighty host on the Rord’s side. 

Seer. 


Self-training in Prayer, By Dr. A. H. McNeills, Dean of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Heffer and Sons , Ltd. ijj net. 

These pages have arisen out of lectures delivered during 
Eeut in a Cambridge church. Amid all the turbulence and 
sorrows and destruction of these days there are many who have a 
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keen sense of something lacking and real as they pray. The 
experience of prayer is all too apt to become a duty only, and this 
book is intended to offer suggestions to such hearts, with the deep 
consciousness that prayer alone will make and keep England, and 
other nations, Christian after the war. Nothing else can possibly 
bring peace to a troubled world, for other schemes fail without this 
essential. The book abounds in good things, and is fresh and 
stimulating. If its teachings found entrance into all hearts the 
“new earth" would soon emerge, with peace to men and glory 
to God. Seer. 


Citizenship. By Miss M. ChcilE Matheson, Student Christian Move¬ 
ment, London, igiy . r/g net . 

This is an introductory handbook published for student 
Voluntary Study Circles. It is written by a settlement worker 
absorbed with the problems of poverty, compulsory education, 
public health, and intemperance. The book deals primarily with 
England ; even Scotland is relegated almost entirely to the foot¬ 
notes, while the social problems of the more distant parts of the 
British Empire are not touched at all. It is therefore not adapted 
for use outside of England, and in fact one who has not resided In 
England will soon be lost in the intricacies of local government to 
which allusions are constantly made. It will give useful information 
to those for whom it is intended, and we trust will whet their appetite 
for more so that the Student Christian Movement will feel justified 
in publishing other handbooks dealing with the broader aspects of 
citizenship. 


How to Commend Christianity to the Chinese. By Hong Hsiao- 
ch’ung, Hongkong „ Christian Literature Society. M. $0,25, 

This is the Dr. Timothy Richard prize essay and consists of 
75 double pages. The writer is on the editorial staff of the well 
known Hongkong Christian daily, Tat Kwong , and is a member 
of the Eoudon Mission Church. The title accurately describes the 
contents of the tract which is full of information as to points in 
Chinese character and life where the Christian message can make 
its most effective appeal. From the South China standpoint the 
book is specially valuable in that all the many incidents illustrating 
the author’s argument are drawn from his own experience. The 
book may not prove so useful in other parts of China where 
conditions differ but in the South it should certainly be read by 
every missionary (for whom there is much salutary advice) and 
every pastor and preacher. The style is somewhat diffuse and all 
that is in the book might be placed in smaller compass without in 
any way detracting from its usefulness. 

(Matthew for Mark occurs in second column of first page and in 
the copy sent me for review page 67 is omitted while page 63 is 
inserted twice. Morrison’s Chinese name on page 5 uses the wrong 
characters. To anyone unacquainted with the Bible the fact that 
the transliteration of names of places and people has no distinguish¬ 
ing mark will present a difficulty.) 
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History of i'he North American Associations. By C, W, Harvey and 
C. K. Lee. Association Press of China. M. $0.15 . 

This is an outline for use in classes of Y. M. C. A. leaders. It 
contains many salient facts which in the hands of a competent 
teacher might be made the framework of instructive lectures. It 
is important that the leaders of the Y. M. C. A. in China should 
get the benefit of the experience and catch the spirit of the men 
who have made the institution such a live and life-propagating 
agency in North America. The fly in the ointment is that there 
are a number of mistakes in the English, 


Life of Joseph. Prepared by L. IL Tong. Association Press. M. $0.10. 

Mr. Tong has prepared a very interesting little handbook in 
English for the use of Chinese students in elementary grades. The 
English is styled ‘'simple” but might easily have been simpler 
and more natural. Nothing could be better for Chinese lads than 
a careful study of Joseph’s character and the personal application 
of its lessons. On the last page under the heading Review there is 
something wrong with the English. 


jUJU lili Union Methodist Hymnal. Tientsin, United Methodist 
Mission , 1917. 

This is a new and expanded edition of a former one, which 
now makes a compact book with over 300 hymns. Though a 
United Methodist Hymnal its hymns are not all Methodist, for the 
editors have gone gleaning into many fields outside their own, and 
with excellent results. For this reason it is well adapted for 
Union meetings in any large area. The printing is well done, and 
the book is easily carried in a pocket. Some of the hymns lack 
poetry and others rhythm ; some are very colloquial and others 
not so ; but that is not the editors’ fault, as they used what was 
found in other books for the most part. The book cannot fail to 
be an aid to worship, and, if the Convener of the Hymn Book 
Committee could be let loose for a while all over the provinces of 
Shantung and Chihli, in particular, the singing also would be 
vastly improved. This book has 110 tunes, but suggests the names 
of tunes in other books. 

Seer. 


Nevius-MaTEEr TIymnal ( With Music). Published by order of the Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church of North China. Cloth boards. Presby¬ 
terian Mission Press. Price $2.00. 

This is a well edited, well arranged, and well printed Hymn 
and Tune Book, and a worthy successor of the old Nevius-Mateer 
Hymn Book which has done such good service for many years and 
has passed through a great number of reprints. The editing has 
been done by a representative committee of Chinese and foreigners, 
using the old Hymn Book as a basis, but supplementing by over 
two hundred hymns from other sources and they have done their 
work well. The selection of tunes embracing a wide range of both 
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ancient and modern is excellent; and while some would have 
perhaps preferred that it be a little more classical, it must be 
remembered for whom it was prepared and that they have to be 
educated gradually from the simpler to the higher and more 
difficult. 

The Indices, arranged both metrically and alphabetically, 
with Subject Index in English and Chinese, are all that could be 
desired. Eight Chants are given, such as The Gloria, Magnificat, 
Seven Fold Amen, etc., and forms for Marriage and Funeral 
occasions. 

Of course the high cost of paper, due to the war, has neces¬ 
sarily enhanced the price of the book, but even so llie price is not 
excessive. TA 


imritRATURIi ON PERSONAL WORK, 

(1) On Saving Meu, or The Requirements of a Soul Winner. By Rev. 
J. W. Wilson. English edition, 15 cts. post-paid, Chinese edition in wenli 
(t A ^n ),3 cts. post-paid, C. L. S, This pamphlet deals with five essential 
qualifications for soul-winning: (rz) Communion with God, (b) Experience of 
the truth, (r) Sympathy with men, ( d ) Tact, and ( e) Alertness to seize 
opportunities. 

(2) Personal Work. By IT. L. Zia, based on pamphlets on ilie same 
subject by Dr. John R. Mott and Dr. R, A. Torrey. In wenli only (f® A 

it 3 cts. post-paid, Y. M. C. A. States cogently the importance, advan¬ 
tages, and conditions of personal work. 

(3) How to Deal with Doubts and Doubters. By Y. K. Woo, based on 
Henry Clay Trumbull. In wenli (31 itt fg fiJ), 12 cts. post-paid, Y. M. 0 . A. 
Gives many actual experiences of the original author in personal work. 

(4) Personal Work: How Organized and Accomplished, By H. R. Zia, 
based on a pamphlet by Dr. John R, Mott and Mr. C. K. Ober. In wenli 
( 1 K 1 A t??> it ^ U§), 8 cts. post-paid, Y. M. C. A. The first part states the 
object, work, methods and organization of personal work classes. The second 
part suggests definite study outlines for such classes. It is not in itself a text¬ 
book but is rather a guide to leaders, 

(5) Studies for Personal Workers. By Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston, 
translated into mandarin by Mrs. Ada Haven Mateer (fll'j A sk 13 W). 
Published by the Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, at 25 cts. per copy. 
This book is arranged in form for daily study by the individual and for 
weekly review in class, and covers twenty weeks. Tiie material for study is 
chiefly found in the Bible and includes such subjects as the conditions for 
successful personal work, incentives, scriptural examples, and methods. A 
few lessons are devoted to extra-biblical material. In English the book was 
widely used for mauy years by the students of North America. I11 its Chinese 
dress it unfortunately lacks the attractiveness of the original, but has proven 
of real value to those whose interest in the subject did not require arousing. 

Two other books are noiv in preparation : 

(6) A translation of W. D. Weatherford’s Introducing Men to Christ 
(i£ If $C iS In sfw) has been appearing regularly in wenli iu “ Association 
Progress,” the organ of the National Committee of the Young Men's Christian 
Associations of China, and will ultimately be put into book form. This 
study of the art of personal work is probably the most widely used text-book 
on the subject now current iu the colleges of Canada and the United Stales. 

(7) Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull's Individual Work for Individuals (f® ^ 
tit M 8§t is i u process of translation by the National Committee of the 

Young'Men’s Christian Associations of China, This is a record of personal 
experiences and convictions of a mail who was a life-long and eminently 
successful personal worker. 
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LITERATURE ON intercession, 

(1) Intercession and Evangelism, by Miss Ruth Paxson, published by 
the Y. W. C. A. in English at 5 cts. per copy, post-paid, and in Mandarin 
(fill? i§ £-5 0 sE). translated by Miss Y. S. bob, at the same price. Miss Paxson 
deals with the subject, not historically but philosophically. She emphasizes 
five elements in the foundation which underlies true intercession : (a) the 
will of God, (£) the life of Jesus Christ on the earth and on the throne, 
(c) the promises of God, (d) the outstanding purpose of our lives as Chris¬ 
tians, and (e) intercession as a working force. 

(2) Intercessors—the Primary Need. By Dr. John R. Mott, translated 
into wenli by Messrs. P. S. Yie and H. L. Zia Oft ££ 8S). It shows how God 
is looking for faithful intercessors, and how intercession is more than a mere 
incidental duty of Christiana. Published ,by the Y. M. C. A. at 10 cts. 
post-paid. 

(3) The Meaning of Prayer. By Dr. H. E. Fosdick, translated into wenli 

by Messrs. H. b. Zia, Chin Pang Ping, and K. Z, Sze #). The trans¬ 

lation is not yet a complete one, only the prayers and the scripture references 
having thus far been completed in this first edition. The book even in this 
abridged form has already proven a help to many in learning to pray more 
effectively. Published by the Y. M. C. A, at 20 cts, post-paid. 


Hygienic Consideration or Commercialized Vice. By Dr. Margaret 
H. Poi.k. 

The Economic Aspect of Commercialized Vick. By Laura M. White, 
Shanghai Women's Christian Temperance Union, 

These two pamphlets contain two lectures delivered before 
the Shanghai Women’s Christian Temperance Union in connection 
with the campaign against the social evil in Shanghai. They are 
indicative of the way in which women are facing the slavery of 
their sex and endeavoring to get other women to realize just what 
the presence of this social cancer means to all. 

Prof. Raitscheubusch has recently said, “ the surest way to 
make sin pall on us is to watch it go its full length. The first 
beginnings of drink, vice, or war are of exciting interest, but 
the fourth and fifth acts make us very sick.” He adds again, 
“Show us the last results at the beginning and we should sober 
up.” These two Christian women are endeavoring to show the 
hideousness of the social evil, that they may create a sort of moral 
nausea that shall move others to help in efforts to reduce it or 
to drive it out. 

Dr. Polk’s discussion of the various attempts to get around the 
evil effects of this social evil are written from the medical point of 
view and show up the futility thereof. She ends with this appeal, 
“Then why should we women fear any bodily pain or humiliating 
remarks, or any indignity, in our efforts to lift women’s bodies off 
the slave markets of the world, and place them, clean and free , 
where they belong, at the side of clean, free men?” 

We remember that it was the moral support of an article on 
the opium traffic in Shanghai written by a missionary in one of the 
outports that gave a tremendous impetus to the movement which 
cleaned Shanghai of this evil. Those living outside of Shanghai 
might well read these two pamphlets and be prepared to help 
Shanghai in its present campaign. 
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In our review of "The New Atlas and Commercial Gazetteer 
of China," which appeared last mouth, inadvertently no mention 
was made of the fact that it was mainly compiled and edited by 
Mr. Edwin J. Dingle, who is well known to the missionary com¬ 
munity of China. Mr. Dingle has made geographical and economic 
research in China a "bobby" for the past nine years, and this 
mammoth work originated with him, although, of course, during 
the years of preparation he secured expert assistance on technical 
matters that did not come within his own immediate purview. It 
certainly is a great work. 

. . . . . 

Correspondence 


CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENTS AND 
PREACHING. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—In the December 
number of the Recorder there 
appeared an article on " Chemis¬ 
try Experiments in Preaching” 
with which I should like to be 
allowed to express my disagree¬ 
ment. 

I am, on the whole, against 
any prop at all being used 
to support the Gospel Message. 
I am convinced of its ability to 
stand on its own feet, and I 
think that lectures, living pic¬ 
tures, and other entertainments, 
given with the intention of 
attracting a larger number of 
people to a meeting, while they 
may, to some extent, have that 
effect are, really, far more likely 
to partially eclipse the message 
for those who might otherwise 
be impressed by its own intrinsic 
grandeur and worth. 

But I feel a much stronger 
objection to the suggested meth¬ 
od of using chemistry experi¬ 
ments, and that because it seems 
to me to be wholly unscientific, 
and designed rather to startle 
and amuse and perhaps stimulate 
the imagination a little than 
to instruct. 


I am quite sure that the aver¬ 
age man in China needs help 
and instruction in elementary 
science, and, if lectures are care¬ 
fully selected and given with 
the intention to instruct, I am 
sure that they would be a source 
of much benefit, but this could 
not, I tbiuk, be said of the 
performance of chemical tricks, 
by way of parables to illustrate 
the Christian truths contained 
in a sermon being delivered at 
the same time, 

I would rather see the whole 
missionary body make the grand 
experiment of testing the power 
of the unaided Gospel to draw 
and attract men and leave the 
other things to come in, in their 
proper place, as extras. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

John Hind. 

Foochow, January 17,1918. 

TEN CONVERTS PER WORKER 
AFTER A HUNDRED AND 
TEN YEARS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—The figures pub¬ 
lished iu the January Recorder, 
with Dr. Eowrie’s application of 
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them in the devotional page are 
heart-rending. If after a century 
and more of work, with an 
animal expenditure of millions 
of dollars, we can only show ten 
converts per worker, there is 
something radically wrong. Is 
it not another ca.se of mom 
parturit: nascitur ridiculus mus f 

It is all very easy to shut our 
eyes and wonder why the Eord 
does not convert the Chinese. 
It is “up-to” you and me, by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit to 
find out what is the matter. In 
my opinion, if w ? e wish to con¬ 
vert the Chinese, we must fall 
in line with the world-wide 
swing towards Democracy. We 
have been dragging along in our 
old car of imperialistic policies 
long enough. The world is 
speeding it tip along the lines of 
self-detenninism. 

For more on this subject, see 
my little booklet “Reorganiza¬ 
tion the Hope of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions” (advertised in the Re¬ 
corder), Nobody has yet as¬ 
sailed the position I take therein. 

Very truly, 

Hugi-i W. White. 

YtfNCHENC, KlANGSU. 


FACTS ABOUT SHENSI. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir The 1917 China 
Mission Year Book has recently 
reached England. Bach issue 
of this important publication 
seems to improve upon its 
predecessors and all persons 
interested in missions in China 
are under a deep debt of grati¬ 
tude to the China Continuation 
Committee for such a thorough 
and painstaking piece of work. 

I had looked forward with 
much eagerness to this year’s 
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issue in view of the promised 
provincial surveys, since nothing 
of this nature has appeared since 
the publication of “ The Chinese 
Empire” in 1907. May I, as 
one who is deeply grateful to the 
Editor and writers of the various 
articles, venture to criticise one 
of the series. 

According to the introductory 
note on page 63, “The writers 
were all requested to report on 
the same facts in order to make 
possible comparisons between 
the provinces.” Unfortunately 
that Is what it is impossible to 
do in the case of Sliensi. The 
writer of that article, whose 
books referred to in the biblio¬ 
graphy I have read with sincere 
appreciation, writes almost solely 
from the standpoint of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, in 
fact so much is this the case that 
the impression is forced upon 
one that lie must have misunder¬ 
stood his instructions. Not to 
unduly lengthen my letter I 
must substantiate my criticism 
by a few condensed remarks, 
hoping that the spirit of them 
will not be misinterpreted. 

The Rev. B. F. Borst-Smith 
opens his article by saying that 
the turning point of the prov¬ 
ince’s ecclesiastical history dates 
from the visit paid by the B. 
M. S. secretaries. That may 
be true of the B. M. S, work, 
but neither of the highly 
esteemed secretaries referred to, 
of whom I may speak as my 
personal friends, would claim 
what is written as referring to 
the province as a whole. 

We are then told “ until 1900 
entrance into cities had been 
extremely difficult; the work 
had therefore been almost en¬ 
tirely in villages with a Gospel 
village as the centre.” Again 
this may be true of the B. M. S. 
but it is not correct in regard to 
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the province generally, for in 
1899 the C. I. M. had mission¬ 
aries residing in nineteen Shensi 
cities apart from villages, and 
had baptised 638 persons, mostly 
natives of the province. The 
writer’s further reference to the 
converts being mostly immigrants 
from Shantung proves that he 
has the B. M. S. work only in 
mind, for every student of 
Chinese missions recalls the 
migration of the Shantung 
Christiaus. 

In following subsequent devel¬ 
opments the writer mentions the 
founding of a medical mission 
by Doctors Creasey Smith and 
Stanley Jenkins, as though this 
was the beginning of medical 
work in the province. There is 
110 hint of the fact that Dr. 
William Wilson commenced 
medical work in Hanchungfu in 
1884, which work he carried on 
with marked success for many 
years. 

That Mr. Borst-Smith writes 
with his own society only in 
mind is clear from his remarks 
on the revolution in the province, 
since he speaks of the B. M. S. 
workers as “ the Shensi staff,” 
wholly ignoring other missions. 
Thus we are told, ‘ ‘ At the end 
of 1911 the advice of the British 
and American ministers for all 
missionaries to leave for the 
coast reached Shensi” ; he then 
refers to the “ audacious he¬ 


roism ” of the Shensi relief 
party “collecting missionaries” 
and escorting them to the coast, 
but he relates “five of the 
Shensi staff—Rev. and Mrs. 
Shorrock, Dr. and Mrs. Young, 
and Dr. Robertson—felt that the 
special demand for their services 
made their leaving impossible.” 
If anyone will turn to the C. I. 
M. Report for that year he will 
read the following words, written 
by the Rev. G. F. Easton, C. I. 
M. superintendent in Shensi:— 
“ The workers are thankful that 
during the revolution and its 
attendant disturbances, it has 
not been necessary for them to 
leave any of the stations in the 
district. These have been 
critical times and much suffering 
and loss have fallen upon the 
Chinese, but there has been no 
manifest auti-foreign feeling.” 

We are reminded of a foot-note 
in Dr. Eugene Stock’s “ History 
of the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety,” Vol. 1, page 101,—“In 
a recently published history of 
the S. P. C. K. the entire credit 
is given to that Society and the 
C. M. S. is not mentioned. But 
this is not * history. ’ ” 

Apologizing for the length of 
this letter, which I have made 
as short as possible. 

Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
Marsha.!.!. Broomhaix. 
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Missionary News 

General 


the progress oe the Chris¬ 
tian ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT 
IN CHINA. 

Reports received from the 
various provinces show that the 
C. E. Movement is making 
steady progress in China. A 
number of new societies have 
been started during the past year 
and It is probable that very 
many more will be organized 
within the next few months, as 
a result of the giving of about 
35,000 topic booklets as Free 
Grants this year. Having re¬ 
ceived a special gift for the 
purpose, the United Society was 
enabled to offer ioo booklets to 
any missionary who would send 
a request for same to the Mission 
Book Company, no charge being 
made except for postage. While 
any Christians may use these 
booklets for Bible study, whether 
members of the C. E. society or 
not, they will be found most 
helpful when used in connection 
with a C. E- testimony and prayer 
meeting. For this reason a con¬ 
siderable increase in the number 
of societies is expected this year. 

At present there are about 
l,ooo C. E. societies in China, 
with a membership of over 
30,000. Some of these societies 
are in every province, and in 
nearly every mission. 

Testimonies as to the help¬ 
fulness of the methods of the 
society in training Christian 
workers and in deepening the 
spiritual life of the churches are 
constantly being received from 
missionaries and Chinese leaders. 

Eocal C. E. rallies have been 
held in several districts during 


the past year. An increasing 
number of districts are holding 
quarterly or annual C. E. rallies 
regularly, as this is found to be 
one of the best means of stimulat¬ 
ing the interest of the Christians 
and encouraging them to under¬ 
take responsibility in the work 
of the church. 

E. E. S. 

CONEERENCE ON SPRING EVAN¬ 
GELISTIC CAMPAIGN. 

On February 4-8 representative 
evangelistic workers from the 
cities to be visited by Dr. Eddy 
and his party during the next 
three months met in Shanghai 
for a conference on the so-called 
Spring Evangelistic Campaign. 
Both the criticaluess and the 
ripeness of the hour were pal¬ 
pably in the background of all 
the discussions. 

Those who heard Dr. Eddy 
in the conference were not sur¬ 
prised to note the deeper and 
more challenging note in his 
messages. Much of his time 
since his visit to China three 
years ago has been spent among 
the grim realities of the prison 
camps, the military hospitals, 
and the battlefields of Europe. 
Intimate sorrow has visited him 
in the loss of his only son. 

Time was taken early in the 
conference for a report from 
each center of the objectives 
toward which preparations for 
the coming “campaigns” are 
being directed. It wa3 note¬ 
worthy that in cities not previous¬ 
ly visited by Dr. Eddy there is a 
demand for meetings and mes- 
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sages similar to those of three 
years ago—meetings looking to 
“ a popular introduction of 
Christianity to the whole city, 
especially to students and gen¬ 
try.” It was equally noteworthy 
that in all of the cities where 
this preparatory work was done 
three years ago it is felt that the 
time Is ripe for meetings and 
messages of a different sort. 

Both Dr. Eddy and the na¬ 
tional committee responsible for 
his present visit to China have 
uniformly expressed their desire 
to make the meetings in each 
center conform absolutely to the 
wishes of that center ; no cut- 
and-dried program or schedule 
of methods lias been “handed 
down” to local committees. It 
was remarkable to see In spite of 
this lack of prompting from 
Shanghai the wonderful unan¬ 
imity of the widely-scattered 
cities represented in the con¬ 
ference as to the objectives they 
are severally aiming at. In a 
word two groups constitute the 
main points of attack in this 
particular drive; (i) the nom¬ 
inal, worldly Christian; and (2) 
the “ prepared ” individual non- 
Christian. A word is needed in 
explanation of the term, “ pre¬ 
pared individual.” Emphasis 
should be placed separately on 
each of these words in order to 
bring out the meaning of the ex¬ 
pression. By “prepared” persons 
are meant persons who are more 
or less familiar with the Gospel 
and are perhaps intellectually 
appreciative of its lofty ideals 
but who themselves have never 
definitely and publicly enlisted 
on the side of Christ. They 
include unconverted present or 
former students of mission 
schools; non-Christian members 
of Bible study classes conducted 
by churches and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations; non- 
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Christian members of partially 
Christian families; and others 
who through personal or other 
Christian influences have been 
led up to the threshold of the 
Kiugdom which, however, they 
have been nnwilliug for some 
reason or other to enter. By the 
term, “ prepared individuals 
it is meant to emphasize the 
central place of “ personal evan¬ 
gelism” in the movement. In¬ 
dividuals and not groups will 
be sought. Some large meetings, 
however, are being planned. One 
or two cities are planning for a 
big theater meeting for students, 
educators, officials, gentry, and 
leading business men, the object 
of this meeting being the creation 
throughout the city of an at¬ 
mosphere which will be friendly 
and helpful rather than other¬ 
wise both to new converts and to 
the newly revived Christians who 
will be reached in the smaller 
groups. 

Perhaps the most significant 
discussion of the conference was 
led by Mr. Warnshuis on The 
Spring Campaign in Its Relation 
to the Problem of the Church. 
The difficulties confronted by the 
Church in adjusting itself to the 
opportunities for evangelism 
among newly-accessible classes 
were frankly faced. Several 
suggestions evolved in the dis¬ 
cussion might be mentioned, (a) 
The appointment of assistant 
pastors, with modem education 
and viewpoint, was proposed as 
one method which has been 
successful in holding the old 
and at the same time getting hold 
of the new constituencies of some 
of our city churches. ( 1 ) The 
contribution which foreign mis¬ 
sionaries might make and in some 
cases are making as assistants to 
pastors was discussed. It was 
pointed out that very few 
churches have the sustained help 
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of missionaries in the develop¬ 
ment of a strong and vital life 
and program; their time is 
absorbed by administration 
which touches only remotely the 
internal problems of the individ¬ 
ual church. ( c ) The impor¬ 
tance of the adult Bible class as 
an agency for instructing church 
members as to the real meaning 
of the Christian life and for 
training them for the everyday 
living of that life provoked 
thoughtful discussion, (d) The 
Chinese delegates urged the 
necessity of co-operation by 
church leaders with Christians 
in the development of a uew and 
richer social life for church 
members. This is needed not 
only to take the place of the old 
social life from which Christians 
in large measure are forced 
to cut themselves off, but also 
to produce a sense of solidarity 
and brotherhood within the 
Christian body. ( e ) A program 
of worship and of service vital 
and broad enough to minister to 
the needs of all classes was 
pointed out as a necessity if men 
are to be won and held by the 
Church, (/) One of the most 
practical results of the conference 
was the decision on the part of 
a number present to arrange in 
their several cities for Institutes 
on An Adequate Church Program 
in as many individual churches 
as wish them. The purpose of 
these institutes is to bring the 
leaders of churches, lay and 
clerical, together for an unhur¬ 
ried discussion of such questions 
as the field of that particular 
church, its resources for occupy¬ 
ing that field, and the program 
of church activities toward which 
it should aim. Iu this plan is 
recognized again the necessity of 
regarding individual church con¬ 
gregations as units within 
themselves and of centering as 
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far as possible evangelistic effort 
in them. 

The promotion of intercession, 
personal work, and Bible study 
were other topics of discussion. 
The coordination of work for 
men and women also received an 
emphasis which was as important 
as it has been neglected hitherto. 
An afternoon was spent in a 
consideration of The Presentation 
of the Gospel ill China at the 
Present Time ; the testimony of 
those present was unanimous 
that men’s hearts are accessible 
as never before to a quick, 
direct presentation of a heart- 
to-heart Gospel message. The 
Chinese delegates were most 
emphatic in this testimony. 


NO COMPETITION WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Some people probably feel that 
as the Government has adopted 
the “Chu Yin” system of tzu- 
mu, and is likely to produce some 
literature in this system, it is a 
pity not to use the same system 
for missionary purposes. One of 
their own enthusiasts says that 
it takes ioo hours to teach an 
illiterate to read in this system. 
At three hours a day, devoted to 
personal instruction in tzu-mu 
only, more than a month is there¬ 
fore necessary. Here, of course, 
no mention is made of the large 
proportion of voluntary learners 
who give up in despair long 
before the month is up. Nor is 
any indication given as to how 
many hours are necessary to 
teach say an illiterate country 
woman , provided she happens to 
be enthusiastic and persistent 
enough to go through with a 
task, and teachers can be pro¬ 
vided who have sufficient time 
and patience in tlie midst of other 
duties, to help her out. This 
means that a large number of 
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illiterate Christians and inquirers 
could never be taught to read at 
all , in our country stations, if 
the Government system were 
adopted to the exclusion of any 
other. The Government system 
was not designed for ready read- 
ing by itself, but merely as means 
of spelling out the sounds of 
Unfamiliar characters beside 
which it is printed. Words 
written in this system do not 
have a characteristic individual¬ 
ity about them that strikes the 
eye. A great many different 
words look very much alike at 
the first glance. This, of course, 
is fatal to fluency in reading. 
Moreover, no attempt is made to 
indicate compound words, or to 
distinguish emphatic from un- 
emphatic words, so as to bring 
out the rhythm of the sentences. 
As all siuologues insist, this is 
the prime essential of intel¬ 
ligibility in the spoken language 
with which any phonetic system 
has to deal. 

This means that, when learned, 
the system is not suitable as a 
means by which illiterates can 
read books fot themselves. 

Bui on the other hand the 
adoption of the Kuan-Hua Tzu- 
Mu so far from excluding the 
Government system and the use 
of Government publications will 
make it possible and even easy 
to multitudes who without the 
aid of the "Kuan-Hua Tzu-Mu 
would have no hope of ever 
learning it. 

Not only does the practice in 
spelling iu the easier system 
prepare the illiterate to tackle 
the more difficult spelling of 
the Chin Yin system, but it is 
possible to transliterate the alpha¬ 
bet of seventy sounds of the 
Kuan-Hua Tzu-Mu into the 
symbols of the Chu Yin Tze-Mu, 
thus retaining the main adva?i- 
tage of the Wang Chao (Kuan- 


Hua Tzu-Mu) system , and doing 
away entirely with the chief 
stumbling block of the Chu Yin. 

I have prepared a key in which 
every Kuan-Hua Tzu-Mu symbol 
has the equivalent in the Chu - Yin 
(simple or composite) printed be¬ 
side it , so that the illiterate who 
knows the simpler system can use 
the Government system without 
attempting to go into the bewilder¬ 
ing details of Cbu-Yin spelling, 
simply learning the necessary 
composite sounds as units , and 
still using the simple Kuan-Hua 
Tzu-Mu system of spelling. 
Thus any one who has learned 
Kuau-Hua Tzu-Mu can learn to 
use the Government system by 
himself without farther personal 
instruction at his leisure. 

This means that it is much 
quicker and easier for an illit¬ 
erate to learn the Kuan Hua 
Tzu Mu, and the Government 
system as well, than it would be 
for him to learn the Government 
system alone. 

Our ignorant illiterates learn 
to read the Scriptures easily in 
a fortnight at three hours a day, 
and with a little practice become 
able to read them fluently and 
intelligibly , without hesitation or 
groping for the sense. If the 
Government eventually produces 
books likely to be helpful to 
illiterates, all we have to do is to 
give them the Kuan-Hua Tzu- 
Mu key to the Government 
system, and they can learn it 
for themselves at once. 

There is therefore no question 
of competition with the Govern¬ 
ment. 

S. G. Peill. 

THE REVIVAL IN EOOCHOW 

COLLEGE, DECEMBER, 1917- 

The influence of the visit of 
Mr. Buchman and those who 
came with him to Foochow is 
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seen in all the life and activities 
of Foochow College. The at¬ 
mosphere of the institution is 
changed. 

Mr. Day met with eleven of 
the students three days, an hour 
each day. He spoke to the 
student body for twenty minutes 
through an interpreter one morn¬ 
ing. He and others gave many 
personal interviews to the stu¬ 
dents ; more of these were ask¬ 
ed for than could be given. 
There -was no large meeting. All 
the work was of a quiet, personal 
nature. But it was deep and 
searching and it brought men 
face to face with themselves and 
with Jesus. 

There have been many con¬ 
fessions by both teachers and 
students. In the graduating 
classes there were nine men 
who had not joined the church. 
These all asked admission to the 
church on the first Sunday in 
January. The Sunday previous 
they each spoke in the Christian 
Endeavor Meeting and told why 
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he had decided to publicly con¬ 
fess Christ. 

In the class rooms there have 
been many confessions and many 
hard feelings have been put 
aside. In one class room in¬ 
stead of the regular recitation 
there was confession of wrong 
done. This resulted in one of 
the students, who for three years 
had refused to believe in God, 
saying, “ I am convinced that 
Christianity is true. I am going 
to be a Christian.” His manner 
and his happy face showed that 
peace had come to him when a 
few days after I met him and 
told him how glad I was to hear 
of his decision. These are almost 
daily occurrences somewhere in 
the institution. 

On Sunday January 6th, thirty- 
three students publicly confessed 
Christ by uniting with the 
church. Others are ready to 
join at the next Communion. 
Personal work is being done by 
the students and the teachers 
as never before. 


News Items 


The North China Union Lan¬ 
guage School will start a new 
term on Tuesday, April 2nd, 
at which beginners can enter. 
Early registration is desirable, 
and prospective students should 
let the Director know in advance 
if they desire to secure board 
and room. The total enrolment 
this year is, up to date, 135 
different students. 

Fifty years ago, during the 
afternoon of January 14, Miss 
Harriet Noyes began her life 
work in Canton. Special serv¬ 
ices were held on that date 
in Second Presbyterian Church 
and on the following day in the 


new True Light Middle School 
at Pak Hok Tung. What Miss 
Noyes’ work has meant for the 
girls and women of Kwangtung 
would fill volumes, and her in¬ 
fluence has reached far beyond 
the province. She is still in 
active service and we trust may 
be long spared to enjoy the years 
of harvest. 

The New York Christian Ad¬ 
vocate of December 6th, 1917, 
states that five Chinese gentle¬ 
men have made subscriptions 
of $5,000 (Mex.) each towards 
the collegiate church which is 
planned as the ground of Meth¬ 
odist educational work in Singa- 
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pore, Straits Settlements. This 
is only a hint of what wealthy 
Chinese in that quarter of the 
world could do. The same 
periodical says that recently 
Mr. Katsuta of Kobe, Japan, 
gave $100,000 towards the 
Methodist Collegiate School in 
Tokyo. 

During a recent evangelistic 
trip through Kansu and Shensi, 
Miss Jessie G. Gregg travelled 
3,490 English miles, of which 
only 600 were by train, the 
remainder being rough overland 
journeys either by mule-litter, 
chair, or on horseback. Part of 
her work consisted of the distri¬ 
bution of i,6oo Scripture verses 
in choruses which were every¬ 
where enjoyed and heartily 
sung. 260 Chinese meetings 
were held, as a result of which 
737 women and girls expressed 
a desire to become Christians. 

During the week of December 
9th, 1917, Dr. R. T. Bryan and 
the Rev. Mr. Tsao of Shanghai 
conducted three services a day 
at Hwaianfu in connection with 
the work of Dr. Henry M. 
Woods. The meetings were 
well advertised by large and 
small placards all over the city 
and by personal invitations sent 
through the post office. The 
meetings were well attended 
throughout, as many as an 
average of 330 being present 
at night. The attention given 
was most earnest. As a result 
of these meetings fifty-three 
signed their names as being 
desirous of becoming Christians, 
and have since been enrolled as 
members of Bible classes. A 
large proportion of those who 
attended were middle-aged mer¬ 
chants and gentry. In addition 
there were twenty-three women 
inquirers, who are now receiving 
regular instruction. 


The China Christian Advo¬ 
cate for January, 1918, has a 
short but interesting article on 
“ Woman’s Work in China.” 
The writer states that 111 his 
experieuce the number of male 
Christians far exceeds that of 
the other sex. For this con¬ 
dition he notes the following 
reasons: (1) deeper attachment 
to old religions 011 the part of 
women ; (2) social objections 

to the appearance in public of 
better-class women; (3) claims 
of household cares; (4) inability 
to read ; (5) inadequate plans 
for reaching them. After noting 
that much has been done, the 
writer suggests that more should 
be done along the following lines: 
(1) coordination of funds for work, 
for men and women in the erec¬ 
tion of well equipped houses of 
worship ; (2) rapid enlargement 
of the educational system ; (3) 
attempts to meet the human 
needs and interests of women. 
In closing he notes that for a 
long time to come the work for 
women must be done in the home. 

Mr. P. H. Brech, of Fuchow- 
fu, Ki., writes of some results 
of the Forward Evangelistic 
Movement of 1917 in his dis¬ 
trict. Three main features of 
the work were emphasized: 
selling the Scriptures, preaching 
the Gospel in every street and 
country place, and the enrol¬ 
ment of those interested into 
groups for instruction. As a 
result of the campaign 81 new 
members entered the church, 
making an increase of 38 per 
cent. In addition there were 
some thousand inquirers. Dur¬ 
ing the year nearly 100 Chris¬ 
tians enrolled for voluntary 
service. 285 Christians at Fu- 
chowfu showed their interest in 
a practical way by contributing 
not less than Mex. $1,500 for 
Christian work. 
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Personals 


BIRTH3. 

December: 

nth, at Pasadena, Cal., to Dr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Williams, M. E. M., a 
sou (Chester), 

27th, at Kaying, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Everett S. Burket, A. B. F. M. S., a 
son (Stanley Campbell). 

January: 

16th, at Montreal, Canada, to Dr, 
and Mrs. John A. McDonald, C. P, M. 
(Kongmoon), a daughter. 

20th, at Weibaiwei, to Mr.and Mrs. 

A. Wliitelaw, C. M. M. L., a son 
(John Alexander). 

26th, at Peking, to Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Colson, Y. M. C. A., a daughter 
(Sayla Edith). 

30th, at Peking, to Rev. and Mrs. 
F. M. Pyke, M. E. M., a daughter 
(Louise Taft). 

31st, at Tientsin, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Lockley, Y. M. C. A., a son 
(Arthur Stevenson). 

February: 

2nd, at Wuhu, to Dr. and Mrs. F. P. 
Gaunt, M. E. M., a daughter. 

27th, at Shanghai, to Rev. and Mrs. 
E. C. Lobenstiue, C. C. C., a son 
(James Clark). 

MARRIAGES. 

September: 

18th, at Changsha, Miss E. R. F. 
Nonnexnacher, Liebenzell Mission 
(C. I. M.), to Mr. R. Seeliger, C.I.M. 

November : 

In Switzerland, Miss Amelia Martin 
to Mr. Ph. de Vargas, Y. M. C. A. 

DEATHS. 

January: 

2nd, 1918, at 67 Granville Park, 
Black heath, Catherine Lockhart, 
widow of William Lockhart, F. R. 
C. S. of China, aged 94. 

i2th, at Yuanmowhsien, Yunnan, 
Paul Hudson, aged one year and three 
months, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Gowmati, C. I. M. 

20th, at Saratsi, Rev, O. E. Oberg, 
C. I. M., from apoplexy. 

27th, at Lanchowfu, Mrs. G. B. 
King, C. I. M., from pneumonia. 

29th, at Swatow, Mrs. A. Lyall, 

B. P. M. (Formerly Miss Norwood 
of the A. B. F. M. S., who came to 
China nearly thirty years ago.) 

February : 

2nd, at Saratsi, Miss I. M. Nord¬ 
strom, Sw. A. M. (C. I. M.), from 
typhoid fever. 


ARRIVALS. 

January: 

7tb, from U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
A, L. Warnshuis, China Con. Com. 

25th, from England, Mr. Edward J. 
Ellison, B. M. S. (Shantung) (ret.). 
From Sweden via Siberia, Rev. A, 
Berg, Mr. D. E. Landin and Miss E. 
Anderson, C. I. M. 

27th, Mr. and Mrs. Kaufman and 
Miss Fast, Cb. M. M. S. (Kaicliow, 
Chi.). 

31st, from Switzerland, Miss M. 
Suter, C. I. M. (ret.). 

From XT. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. W. F. 
Seymour and children, A. P. M. 
(North). 

February: 

1st, from Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
H. S. Ferguson, C. I. M., (ret.). From 
U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. Wm. Christie, 

C. & M. A. (Ti Tao, Kansu) (ret.); 
Miss J. A. Clark, A. C. M. 

9th, from Sweden via Siberia, Mr. 

E. Folke, C. I. M. 

IOth, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Walworth Tyng and children, Miss 

L. S. Hammond, A. C. M. 

16th, from Scotland, Rev. Geo. 
Douglas, U. F. C. S. (Liaoyang, 
Man.), (ret.). From U. S. A., Dr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Taylor, A. C. M ; Rev. 
T. F. Carter, A. P. M. (North) (Nan- 
hsuchow). 

19th, from II, S. A., Rev. Arthur 
Hausen, C. & M. A. (Ti Tao, Kansu). 

DEPARTURES 

February: 

3rd, to U. S. A., Miss W. B. Hon- 
singer, M. E. M. 

4th, to North America, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Gilmer and child, Misses 
K. Ralston and G. Rugg, and Harold 
Ririe, C. I. M. 

8th, to U. S. A., Miss Sarah Paris, 
A. P. M. (North).. 

16U1, U. S. A., Rev. W. H. Hudson, 
A. P. M. (South), (short trip) ; Mrs. 

F. D. Gamewell (M. E. M ), C. C. E. 
A.; Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Hawk and 
children, M. E. S.; Mr. and Mrs. A. 

M. Guttery and child, Y. M. C. A. 
17th, to England, Mrs. H. Sutton 

Smith and children, B. M. S.; Miss 
M. I. Thomas, B. M. S.; Rev. and 
Mrs. A. G. Simon, W. M. M. S. 

To U. S. A., Miss L. S. Abbey, 
A. P. M. (North). 
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Editorial 

The missionary’s horizon of opportunity and 
£*pan&fii <3 tesponsibilitv is rap'dlv receding. The scope of 
missionary activity has already gone far beyond 
the vision of missionary pioneers. As Mr. Julean Arnold in 
bis article on '‘The Missionary’s Opportunity” clearly shows, 
missionary plans must reach beyond the establishment of a 
particular denominational group or propagation of a particular 
sect to participation in the development of that modern civil¬ 
ization which China is seeking. In other words missionaries 
must plan to help the Chine.se live a full life in this world as 
well as to prepare for the next. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that in the report of the 1917 meeting of 
the India National Missionary Council a Committee on Industry 
and Agriculture made a lengthy and suggestive report on the 
relation of missionaries to these two economic problems. I11 
addition to a move to make this Committee a standing committee 
the Council passed the following resolution:—“The Council 
endorses the statement that agricultural and industrial missions 
are an integral part of the presentation of the Gospel to India 
at this time.” 

China also is largely an agricultural country and there is 
a growing demand for industrial education. Here is a point 
at which our opportunity is widening. Are we planning to 
meet it ? 
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“Gbe Appeal of 
tfijubbbtsm to the 
Chinese /HMnb.” 


We are glad to welcome the article by Mr. 
McNulty on “The Appeal of Buddhism 
to the Chinese Mind ” as an evidence that 
some missionaries are finding time to study 


Chinese religions. 

In addition to many excellent points in this article there are 
one or two other elements in this religion that help to explain 
its hold upon the Chinese mind. Being in the main a religion 
of knowledge rather than of love, and laying strong emphasis 
upon the ethical, it has an appeal to the more intellectual 
phase of the Chinese mind. This would explain in part why 
even Confucians adopted it. Mr. McNulty says that Gautama 
the sage has become Buddha the divine and as divine is 
worshipped all over China to-day. There are some scholars 
who claim that in the Greater Vehicle Gautama was in 
the fifth vSfage exalted to an incarnation of the Absolute. 
Here is a partial explanation why a Chinese Christian worker 
(possibly not alone) of more than two decades of experience 


said, “Oh that I had for Christ the fervor that I had for 
Buddha ! ” Buddha comes nearer taking the place of an inter¬ 
mediary between tlie Absolute and man than either of the 
leaders of the other religions of China. We may not be willing 
to imitate Buddhist priests in Japan, who identified the Japanese 
“Kami” (often translated “god”) with the Buddhas or 
Bodhisattvas, nor may we be all ready to imitate a missionary 
in Ceylon who was accustomed to preacli boldly (and indeed 
not without effect) to his Buddhist hearers—“Whom ye in 
ignorance worship Him preach I unto you.” But to realize 
the strength of the hold of Buddha will make us wiser in our 
planning and more dependent upon Him who alone can 
transform the deep feeling for Buddha in Chinese hearts into a 
love for the Living Father. 


Z\)c jfentfnteatfon of 
Gbrtetfanttg fn Gbftta. 


* * 

In the 1917 Report of the Foreign Mis¬ 
sions Conference of North America, the 
Rev. John F. Goucher, D.D., says, 
“We are feminizing Christianity and we are responsible for the 
Chinese belief that ‘Christianity is splendid for women and 
children, but it is not for men.’ ” He, of course, rightly 
draws attention to the predominance of women missionaries in 
China, which has slightly increased during the last few years. 
To offset it some missions are laying more stress upon single 
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men workers than formerly. Among the foreign teachers in 
the mission schools also there are about five women to three 
men, and in the Normal Training-Schools in China there are two 
young women to one young man. But some additional facts 
make it doubtful that the Chinese are getting the impression, 
generally speaking at least, that Christianity is not for men. 
In the 1915 statistics (published in the 1916 “China Mission 
Year Book 1 ’) it is shown that every leading denomination had 
a strong majority of Chinese men in its church membership. 
While there has been a healthy change in this regard, yet the 
statistics for 1916 show that the Chinese Christian men are still in 
the lead, though not by as large a majority. Furthermore, in 
the latest statistics we find that in the elementary schools the 
boys predominate two to one; in middle schools, three to one; 
in boarding schools one and one-half to one. And amongst 
the Chinese teachers men predominate two and three-tenths to 
one woman. Hence the feminization of Chinese Christianity 
seems rather remote. 


An inset in the advertising pages of the Re- 
11 11 £>e£ of Cbrfs* border draws attention to the forthcoming 

^bfttese^ P u ^^ ca ^ on an Index of current Christian 
literature in Chinese. This Index is the result 
of many attempts to make a survey of existing Christian 
literature in Chinese. The main part of the compilation has 
been done by the Rev. G. A. Clayton. Both the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee and the Christian Publishers’ Association 
of China (now comprising twelve Christian publishing agencies) 
are intensely interested in this Index. While the survey 
as originally planned is still necessarily incomplete yet the 
intention of the compiler of the book has been to include all 
books, booklets, and tracts issued under Protestant missionary 
auspices. It is to have both a Chinese and an English edition, 
and the size, style, authors, publisher and price will be in¬ 
dicated. It will therefore serve as a guide both to getting 
acquainted with existing Christian literature in Chinese and to 
making selections therefrom. 

We have in this Index the first chart of an hitherto 
uncharted sea. It is of special significance that this volume 
has appeared at a time when Chinese leaders are beginning to 
express themselves as to the types of Christian literature needed 
in China. A study of this Index should indicate the uncovered 
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places in the production of Chinese Christian literature. All 
will appreciate the time and labor that have been put into its 
production. Future editions will grow in usefulness as experi¬ 
ence shows just what such an Index should aim to do. 

* * * 

AT a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
/Iftarrtaflee Conference of Federated Missions the following 
‘ action was taken on a communication from the 
Continuation Committee in Japan regarding Christian marriages: 
“ That the Resolution of the Continuation Committee be spread 
upon our Minutes and be published in the Japan Evangelist 
The Resolution itself is as follows : 

“ Resolved, that it is an urgent duty of the day to advocate 
the principle that Christians ought to marry Christians and to 
exalt and uphold the Christian ideal of family life ; that our con¬ 
viction on this point be communicated to the various churches 
and missions.” The communication from the Continuation 
Committee further adds the following : ‘‘This Resolution was 
transmitted to the Federation of Japanese Churches and, on 
October 31st, that Federation issued a circular to the officers of 
the various affiliated churches heartily recommending the 
resolution and requesting the churches to do all in their power 
to carry it into effect.” 

The China Continuation Committee, at its 

Gbtf6tiani3fn0 Annual Meeting, tot 7, passed the following 
tbe f>ome» * ‘ 

motions: 

“That a special * Home Welfare Week’ he inaugurated, to emphasize the 
importance in the home of daily Bih]~ reading and family prayers. 

“That a special ‘Home Sunday’ be suggested, when sermons, the Sun¬ 
day School lesson and devotional meetings shall stress the topic of religious 
life in the home.” 

These recommendations had been suggested in a report 
made by a Special Committee (of the China Continuation 
Committee) on the subject of Daily Family Worship, etc. 

Acting upon these resolutions, the China Sunday School 
Union suggests the use of “Mother** Day,” Sunday, May 
12th, 1918, as Home Sunday , and the week preceding as Home- 
Welfare Week. A supplementary Sunday School Eesson on 
the subject of “The Home” will be offered in the Teacher's 
Quarterly of the C. S. S. IJ. The Mav number of the China 
Sunday School fournal will be a “Home Welfare” number. 
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From the 1017 Report of the Booue Library we 
B ’ learn something ol its attempt to extend its 
work beyond its own boiders. When first opened, 
in 1910, those in charge aimed principally to work with students, 
but in the spring of 1917 it was decided to reach the general 
public, and the upper floor ol Booue Library was opened for 
this purpose. Thus the general public lias access by means of 
the catalogue to the whole Chinese department, amounting to 
about 9,000 volumes. 

A special feature of this Extension Work is the sending out 
of Traveling Libraries. During 1917 twenty-three Traveling 
Libraries were sent out irom Boone Library to mission and 
government schools and other institutions in the Wu-Han 
centre. In all, 2,085 volumes of theology, history, biography, 
scieuce, and literature have been put into circulation. Between 
April 27th and May 9th, 1917, Mr. S. T. Y. Seng lectured ten 
times on ‘‘Public Libraries.” Over 2,500 students aud others 
heard these lectures. This movement is in line with a growing 
feeling that better public library facilities are needed. It is a 
practical phase of university extension work that should be¬ 
come more general. 

* * * 


ilblna’s fleet® 
m je&ucatton. 


In a recent number of Oriental Nezvs and 
Comment , the bulletin of the Far Eastern 
Bureau, Mr. Chang Po-ling, well known as one 
of China’s foremost educationists, says, among other things : 
“China’s two great needs in education are for development of 
initiative and enforcement of discipline. The former need 
grew out of the fact that for centuries the family was the social 
unit in China. The head of the family was supreme and every 
member learned obedience first of all. It is a trait that has 
been instilled into the Chinese at the sacrifice of initiative. 


As to the second need, in the days of emperors the only real 
requirement of a good citizen was that he pay his taxes. 
That duty done, he could acquit himself for the most part as 
he saw fit. Discipline was therefore lax, and the Chinese 
became rather easy-going. One of the greatest problems that 
modern education in China lias to solve is how to instil 
these two seemingly contradictory qualities iuto the coming 
generation.” 
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Hbc (promotion of 3ntcrcession 

J. \V. Lowrie. 

PROVE MU NOW .... SAITtI THU LORD OF HOSTS, IF I WILL NOT OpfiN 
YOU THU WINDOWS OF HEAVEN, AND FOUR YOU OUT A BLESSING, THAT 
THERE SHALL NOT BE ROOM ENOUGH TO RECEIVE IT. MAL. hi: 10 . 

THEN A LORD .... ANSWERED .... AND SAID, BEHOLD IF THE LORD 
WOULD MAKE WINDOWS IN HEAVEN, MIGHT THIS THING BE? AND HE 
SAID, BEHOLD 'iHOU SHALT SEE IT WITH THINE EYES, BUT SHALT NOT 

EAT THEREOF.ASD SO IT FELL OUT UNTO HIM: FOR THE 

PEOPLE TKODB: UPON HIM in THE GATE, AND HE DIED. II KINGS T- 2, 20. 

Again, this mouth we plead for united prayer that God would pour dowu 
upon his people iu China, of whatever race, and upon his Church in all the 
world, a revival blessing proportionate in magnitude to this awful war. 

In 1837 and again iu 1857, after terrible financial panics, there came won* 
derful outpourings of blessing iu answer to the cries of chastened souls; but 
there’s more than a financial panic upon us now. 

Messing, open-windowed blessing, is suiely what we need—a great all- 
embracing conviction of present-day, hi the tic unknown, sin withiu the Church, 
a wild, but, intelligent glance at the fall we’ve made from the child-like, God- 
given, world-saving faith iu God’s Word of Martin Luther (God s gift to Ger¬ 
many and us all) to the suspicioning oj it that is in vogue amongst us now . 

Our petitioners must be widespread, for the blessing we seek is wide as 
the land,—yes, as the world ; and we must be patient and iuportunate, for our 
God must bring many things to pass before his Church is ready for so 
unspeakable a gift. 

We must watch for the blessing in our own hearts and put out the empty 
vessels not a few. It cannot be that God will only blast and blight and slay ; 
for he doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the children of men. 

But if ever iu the world’s history he has called his people to universal and 
persistent confession and supplication, it is now. 

Methinks I see the patient, ascended Christ, one foot planted near 
Washington and one at Petrograd, spanning the Western world, and gazing 
down on the writhing mass of insect men, made in his image, as he was also, 
later, made in theirs, and by them slain ; and slid he is saying Kiss the Sou, 
Kiss the Son, lest he be angry and ye perish from the way. 

It may not be loo late; there’s no belter course; myriads are crying to 
him by agreement, “Revive us, iu the midst of the years make known, in wrath 
remember mercy and, not neglecting the common round, the daily task, let us 
cry unto him, too, until he blesses,—and the War will not have been iu vain. 

A most interesting private prayer calendar lias been sent 10 the Recorder, 
We hope that separate copies will be printed and thus provide for a wider 
circulation than the constituency of this papier affords. The author and fol¬ 
lower of it has been twenty-five years a missionary and has used this calendar 
in private devotions for four years during which it has gradually developed to 
its present proportions and is still growing, lie finds it of the greatest 
assistance iu making his intercessions comprehensive, orderly, and constant. 
Though many of us doubtless use soinetUiug of the kind, this one is, we 
venture to say, unique a till can but stimulate and direct us 10 search out and 
arrange many more subjects for supplication than we have at present, thus 
putting us in larger contact with the Lord and helping to bring blessing 
upon a wider circle of needs. 

We shall all constantly bear up—shall we not?—-Dr. Eddy, Mr. Buchman, 
and their associates in their labors throughout the China field these days. 



Contributed Articles 


The Missionary’s Opportunity 


JULEAN ARNOLD, American Commercial Attach^. 



ERE in the world is there a country which presents 
greater opportunities for constructive work or which 
needs it more than does China ? We speak of the New 
China not because of any great changes in the appearance 


of the country, for the villages, towns, and cities of this country 
are little different to-day in outward appearauces from what 
they were decades ago. China is new internally rather than 
externally. The nation has experienced a change in heart 
and mind. China of to-day is receptive to the lessons of 
western civilization. The abolition of the three-legged essay, 
the persistent call for a representative constitutional government, 
the anti-opium campaign, the development of the native press, 
the growth of nationalism and last but not least the develop¬ 
ment of modern education,—these are the forces which acclaim 
the New China. 

Present-day China is receptive. Its stereotyped system of 
education over a period of many decades cast the intellect of the 
nation in a mold and robbed it of initiative, leaving it stagnaut. 
Environment has been a big factor in the development of 
initiative iu America. We note this even when contrasting 
the peoples of the South and North and East and West in the 
United States. So also has environment had to do in a large 
way with the present-day lack of initiative in the Chinese. The 
New China is a China of a new environment. It is the 
environment of initiative just as the old China was the environ¬ 
ment of imitation. We are creators as well as creatures of our 
environment. The New China is creating for itself a new 
environment, an environment in which initiative and group 
activity will play a commanding part. What China is fifty 
years from to-day depends upon the objectives toward which 
these new forces are to work. Are they to serve the common 
good in a constructive way not only for China but for the 
cause of civilization in general, or are they to serve in a 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages 
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destructive way the selfish interests of a few and be a curse 
to civilization ? Herein lies the opportunity for the Christian 
missionary. 

It makes but little difference where the missionary 
works in China, opportunities for the encouragement of con¬ 
structive endeavor present themseves in every province, every 
city, and every village of this great and populous country. 
His knowledge of the language, his keen sympathy toward the 
people, and his professed desire to assist in the betterment and 
uplift of the community should put him in the positioii of 
distinct advantage in the encouragement and development of 
constructive endeavor on the part of the communities in which 
he works, so that he may more effectively put the Bible into 
the school room, the court, the office, the factory, aud the 
community, not literally, but figuratively, for to get results its 
teachings will have to be wrought into the sinew of the nation. 

The New China is now in a state of transition. It is passing 
from a mediaeval to a modern civilization. It almost staggers 
us as we look out on the horizon of the new day aud realize 
the significance to this nation of 350,000,000 souls, of modern 
industry, commerce, aud agriculture aud see vast armies of 
its sons and daughters moving from the simple surroundings 
of their peasant and village life into the more complex 
conditions accompanying the factory, the corporate business 
organization, and the congested municipalities. Individualism, 
even though represented in China by the larger unit, the 
family, must and will give way to group activity. The call for 
leadership for men of character and vision in this new society 
will be a loud and long one. It will be heard in every village, 
town, and city in this vast country,—in fact, wherein China 
to-day can we not hear this call ? 

A great wealth of undeveloped resources in minerals awaits 
the engineer, the scientist, the laborer, and the financier of the 
New China. Hundreds of millions of acres of fertile lands 
await the application of scientific methods of agriculture, to 
make them trebly productive. Millions of acres of barren hill 
lands await afforestation with its attendant blessings. Good 
roads, modern school houses, agricultural experimental stations, 
sanitation, irrigation, rural credits, and modern transportation 
facilities are essentials to the farmers of the New China. 
Household industry is to be superseded by the factory, with 
all its problems in sanitation, organization of labor and capital, 
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congested city populations, education and morals which are 
attendant upon an industrial society. Along with this 
industrial development there will be great accumulations of 
wealth with their attendaut opportunities and responsibilities. 
Big business with its manifold ramifications must accompany 
transition from the bamboo to the iron age. Railways, steam¬ 
ship lines, electric power and all that machinery and modern 
invention have meant to Western society will enter into the life 
of the New China. These developments in all their varying 
phases call for organization. Individualism must give way to 
group activity, to organization in the larger unit. Over and 
above all there must develop a still greater organization, an 
efficient and progressive governmental administration. China 
must develop the capacity for organization, effective organiza¬ 
tion, and organization for a common constructive end. 

The missionary possessed with a vision sees in this 
great transition, involving a large portion of the human race, 
marvelous opportunities for service. He realizes the call 
for initiative, for leadership, for men of character and vision 
and he also sees the dangers ahead. How is be to develop among 
those with whom he comes into contact the capacity for 
leadership and organization and guide this leadership and 
organization into channels destined to make for the uplift and 
advancement not only of the Chinese people but of the world 
at large? Kvery language probably carries some such proverb 
as “Great things have humble beginnings” ; a Chinese proverb 
says, “ Wan chang kao lou ts’ung ti cb’i ”—The loftiest towers 
rise from the ground. Who of the little group of seven who 
sixty years ago met with George Williams to study the Bible, 
could have at that time visualized the Y. M. C. A. of to-day 
as the outgrowth of that meeting ? 

Some missionaries do too much for those with whom they 
are working. They do not encourage them in a sufficiently 
large and effective way to do for themselves. There is likely to 
be too much preaching and too much teaching and not enough 
encouragement of activity on the part of others. Unfortunately 
there are some of our missionaries in China who are still 
perpetuating in their educational institutions and other work 
the China of the essay. I have sat on platforms of mission 
schools in China where teachers listened with rapt and 
admiring attention to graduates’ essays on the theories of 
government, essays produced from books just as the three- 
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legged essays of old China were book productions. Probably 
in nine cases in ten, the graduates who produced these learned 
essays had gone through school confining their entire educa¬ 
tional endeavors to text-book work. They go out of the school 
into real life carrying the text-book and essay idea with them. 
These are the men who when attaining official position, draft 
wonderful detailed regulations copied from learned volumes, 
write learned essays aud believe themselves embryonic or full- 
fledged statesmen. The Government Offices in Peking are con¬ 
spicuous with men capable of drafting regulations and writing 
essays. Few indeed are those who can evolve the machinery 
necessary for the execution of these regulations or few indeed 
are those who seem to be able to draw up regulations adapted 
to the peculiar needs of the country. They don’t know China. 
They will never learn to know China from text-books, especially 
text-books written for peoples other than Chinese. As a 
Minister of Agriculture in Peking a few years ago said, when 
calling for men in the forestry division, “I want men who can 
grow trees, not essays.” 

Dr. Y. T. Tsur, late President of Tsing-hua College, did 
a big thing for his students when he encouraged them doing 
volunteer teaching among the children in the villages in 
proximity to Tsing-hua. This teaching was not of the text 
book variety, for it laid special emphasis upon manual training 
and trade school work. Canton Christian College students did 
a big thing for the encouragement of organized constructive 
endeavor when they recently set aside one day in the year as 
labor day and arranged that the whole student body, men and 
women, turn out ou that day in working clothes and do some 
piece of work, properly planned in advance, involving manual 
labor. This year they are to build a road from the campus to 
the river and the women students are to feed them when they 
come in after the toil of the day. Every school in China 
should celebrate in a somewhat similar way a labor day, not 
only because it is a good thing for the student body to 
get together in some constructive work with a plan, but also 
to dignify labor and to get away for a day, at least, from the 
text-book idea, Every student in a missionary or any other 
college or high school in China should be made to give one 
hour a week to assist a few of the tens of millions of boys and 
girls in China who are without educational advantages. In 
addition to the great good which the aggregate of this work 
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would accomplish for schoolless China, it would set a wonderful 
example to the children thus reached, in unselfish service, and 
react in a marvelously favorable and much ueeded way upon 
those making up this vast army of constructive workers. 
Those who are not willing to respond to this call to service for 
their country in this manner should be dropped from the rolls 
and room made for others who will. I note that schools 
and colleges in China, following in the path of these institutions 
abroad, now take great pride in the banners and cups which 
they can display indicative of athletic conquests. These are 
alright so far as they go, but why confine banners and cups 
and contests to competitive tests extending no further than the 
confines of the athletic field or debating rostrum. Why not 
have banners and cups to indicate triumphs in constructive 
endeavor, translating book learning into action beyond the 
limits of the school premises. These are the banners and 
cups which will mean most in the making of men and women 
of character and vision for public-spirited service in the New 
China, the essentials to effective organization. 

Medical missionaries have grand opportunities for the 
encouragement of constructive endeavor in leading those with 
whom they are working to an active and intelligent interest in 
sanitation and in furthering a propaganda of sanitation. 

Evangelical missionaries can find no riper field for the 
encouragement of the institutional church, which is an 
organization in constructive endeavor, than this country lends. 
Native congregations should be divided into groups for active 
work. If the Christian converts in a village are not a factor 
in the improvement of conditions in that village they are 
certainly uot very good Christiaus. “ By their works ye shall 
know them.” 

The Youug Men’s Christian Association stands out in a 
very striking and prominent way in influencing the young 
men of China in the development of initiative and in the 
production of meu of character and vision. It has a superb 
opportunity for the encouragement of constructive endeavor 
and will undoubtedly meet this opportunity effectively and in 
full measure. 

Probably the greatest field of opportunity in China is in 
the work until women. Any nation which fails to give to 
women equal opportunities for education and service with 
men, handicaps itself when compared with the nations which 
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do. China will never be able to take a place alongside of the 
nations of the West in a creditable and effective way until her 
women are educated and trained to serve intelligently as mothers 
and co-workers in Chinese society. As has been the experience 
in the West, woman will not achieve the place to which she is 
entitled until she herself is able to demand it, in spite of the 
fact that the nation will be bettered by her elevation to that 
position. The call for women of character and vision, women 
prepared to become a factor in constructive work in China, is 
one which offers to missionary institutions exceptional 
opportunities. 

Thus no matter in what line of activity a missionary may 
be engaged, so long as he has the general welfare of the people 
among whom he is working at heart, he will, if he is possessed 
of a vision, direct his efforts so as to prepare leaders, men aud 
womeu of vision and character determined to become active 
factors in the molding of the New China. 


Medical Needs of the Chinese 

ROGER S. GREENE 


the comprehensive aim of a modern Christian hospital 
in China, as follows: First, to relieve suffering, secondly to 
afford a model which the Chinese may safely imitate, and 
finally to become, in time, a means by which Chinese 
Christians may make their own contribution to the healing 
aud sanitation of their great laud. For he says further, “If we 
are to produce models that the Chinese can safely imitate, we 
should strive to have our hospitals so neat and clean, with such 
competent doctors, devoted, well trained nurses and adequate 
equipment, that we should not object to sending to them our 
own dearest relatives and friends.” 

Another most important function of the mission hospital 
is as a teaching institution. In the past many of our hospitals 
have undertaken the entire professional education aud even in 
some cases the pre-medical training of a few Chinese students 
with the idea that some would remain in the hospital to assist 


B "*1ISH0P Roots of Hankow, a missionary leader who is 
regarded with the greatest affection and respect by all 
who know him, has recently described what he calls 
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the foreign doctor, while others would go out to assist in 
other mission hospitals or to conduct dispensaries independently. 
Many men and women have been trained in this way who have 
rendered invaluable service in the past. One of the great evils 
of the old system was that the men whom it turned out were 
not always conscious of their limitations, and often ventured 
to assume greater responsibilities than they were qualified to 
discharge, thus bringing discredit upon western medicine in 
the eyes of the people. 

What is the situation that the medical missionary, whether, 
doctor, nurse, pharmacist or hospital administrator faces? 

We think of the Chinese as having inherited a high degree 
of immunity from disease, and remarkable powers of over¬ 
coming the effects of disease-producing organisms, yet an 
estimate that is the result of careful inquiry among doctors of 
long experience in China places the death rate here as high as 
40 per thousand, as compared with 14 per thousand in the 
United States. Lack of vital statistics makes it impossible to 
compare accurately the prevalence of particular diseases in 
China and in other countries, but we know, for example, that 
the number of children who die soon after birth from various 
causes is extremely high, that smallpox is a common cause of 
death here, while it is rapidly disappearing in most western 
countries, that tuberculosis in various forms is very common 
and is perhaps on the increase, while at home we are beginning 
to make real headway against it, and that in the central and 
southern parts of the country the number of harmful animal 
parasites found in human beings is incomparably greater than 
with us. Besides all these and other troubles from which 
China has long suffered, the situation has been aggravated, in 
some places, by the sudden introduction of the machinery of 
western civilization without the safeguards which experience 
and governmental control have provided at home. Railroad 
accidents are frequent, the principal victims being persons 
stealing rides ou freight trains and trespassers who walk on the 
tracks because they offer the most convenient pathway in many 
parts of the country. In Shanghai the modern factories are 
constantly sending to the hospitals workers who have been 
injured by unfamiliar machinery. Over-crowdiug in modern 
schools and workshops is also threatening the health of the 
people in ways against which the inherited experience of the 
country is unable to suggest adequate remedies. More frequent 
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intercourse with foreign countries increases the risk of infection 
from without, while the greater rapidity and convenience of 
internal communications causes such outbreaks as that of the 
pneumonic plague in northwestern Manchuria in 1910 to 
spread in a way that would have been very improbable in 
earlier days. 

What are the forces available to deal with this situation? 
In the first place the government has as yet no active organiza¬ 
tion to safeguard the public health. A beginning has been 
made in medical education, and there are now five government 
medical schools which are seriously attempting to train doctors, 
but none of them possesses a qualified staff or the necessary 
equipment, while their standard of admission requirements is 
so low that it is useless to expect from them in the near future 
any very useful output in the way of ordinary practitioners, to 
say nothing of the leaders who are the country’s first need. 

Turning from the problem of prevention to the treatment 
of disease, how many doctors are there in China to care for the 
sick and wounded among the three to four hundred millions 
of her people? We may, I think, pass over entirely the 
practitioners of the old-style Chinese medicine. While some 
of them possess an empirical knowledge of certain remedies for 
simple disorders, they receive no systematic training, and any 
quack may announce himself as a practitioner. Taking the 
most favourable view possible, they cannot be said to know 
more than our doctors of a hundred years ago, and about the 
structure of the human body and its functions they know so 
much less that comparison is impossible. In the great field of 
surgery they do not even make any claim to skill. 

It is extremely difficult to state accurately the number of 
properly qualified practitioners of western or modern medicine 
in China. The most important group—the men and women 
who are doing the greater part of the serious medical work of 
the country—are the missionary doctors. They number at 
present almost 450, but of this number about one-seventh are 
constantly on leave at home, engaged in study or in recovering 
their health after working many years under an excessive strain 
as many of them do. There are besides a uumber of foreign 
doctors in the open ports, but as they are mainly engaged in 
looking after the health of foreign residents, they may be 
ignored for our present purposes. Then there is a handful of 
Chinese doctors trained abroad. The directory published by 
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the National Medical Association of China gives the names 
of only 16 Chinese doctors with American degrees, 7 with 
British degrees, and one from Canada. There are said to be 
about 400 Chinese who have studied medicine in Japan, but 
all or nearly all of these are from the lower grade of Japanese 
medical schools. 

Finally we have the Chinese who have been trained in 
medical schools organized in China, Here it is not easy to 
draw the line between the old-style assistant trained in a one 
or two-man hospital and the graduates of some institutions 
calling themselves schools which possess little better staff and 
equipment. An inquiry this spring among sixteen of the more 
serious of the medical schools of China showed that they had 
turned out up to that time just over 1,000 graduates. Nine of 
these schools were under mission auspices, two were government 
schools, and five were conducted by private German, French, 
American,and Chinese organizations. There are besides four new 
schools, one conducted by the Japanese at Mukden, which is 
by far the best equipped of all the schools in China, and three 
by the Chinese central and provincial governments. From 
frequent inquiry among the teachers of these Chinese graduates 
and those who have seen their work, I should conclude that 
only a small minority of these thousand men are doing credi¬ 
table work to-day, while the number of those whom we 
ourselves should care to call in professionally, except for a 
job in minor surgery, could probably be counted upon the 
fingers of two hands. Counting these three classes of doctors, 
foreigners working among Chinese, Chinese trained abroad, 
and Chinese trained in organized schools of western medicine 
in China, and not allowing for losses from death and with¬ 
drawal from medical practice, we have a maximum of say 2,000 
doctors to care for 400,000,000 of people, or 1 doctor for every 
200,000 people. In the United States we are supposed to 
have 1 for every 568 people, in the United Kingdom 1 for 
every 1,107, and even in Germany, where a higher uniform 
standard has been imposed, and the profession is not so badly 
overcrowded as with us in America, there is 1 doctor for every 
2,000 people. In other words, adopting Germany’s standard, 
China ought to have at least 200,000 good doctors at this 
very moment, and is actually short at least 99% of what 
would be a reasonable number if all had received a thorough 
training. 
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A study of these facts forces us to the conclusion that 
no foreign agency or agencies, however numerous or richly 
endowed, can do more than touch the problem of the immediate 
needs of China, or relieve more than an infinitesimal share of 
the present suffering, and they can help to solve the problem 
of the future only in so far as they can inspire the Chinese 
people to work out their own salvation. However efficient 
or devoted the medical missionary may be, limitations of time 
and physical endurance restrict the work that he can personally 
do within very narrow bounds, compared with the vastness of 
the need. 

The question before the doctor and his mission is therefore 
this—What is from all points of view the most effective use 
that he can make of the limited number of hours in each day, 
and of his relatively short life? What is the most effective 
use for the mission to make of its few doctors? Shall they 
concentrate on treating patients or on training others to do it? 
It is easy for us to discuss this question in a calm detached way 
but to the devoted doctor who has to decide whether he shall 
turn away a suffering human being because he has no more 
room in his hospital, or because he has already done that day 
all the work that lie can do well, the dilemma is a tragic one. 
Yet I think that this question is one that needs only to be 
stated to answer itself. In the one case we have a few isolated 
lives nobly spent, but leaving few behind worthy to carry on 
the work. In the other we have a handful of foreign doctors 
and nurses, multiplying themselves many fold in their Chinese 
pupils, who remembering the pattern that was set before them 
will in time go forward confidently to finish the work that 
their foreign friends began. 

There are roughly 250 mission hospitals in China at 
present, aud as there are less than 400 doctors actually ou the 
field at any one time, this makes au average of about 
foreign doctors in each hospital, but since a large number of 
the doctors are gathered in a few centres where teaching is 
being done, the great majority of stations cannot depend on 
having more than one foreign doctor at a time, though there 
are usually one or more Chinese assistants of varying degrees 
of usefulness, and a few dressers. With the vast extension of 
the field of medical knowledge during the last few decades, it 
is utterly impossible for one or even two doctors to keep 
sufficiently up to date to do justice to themselves and to their 
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patients if they are obliged to cover the whole field of medicine, 
surgery, and the various specialties, besides doing their own 
laboratory work. There are so few such helpers as foreign 
pharmacists, business managers, etc., that we may practically 
disregard them entirely. The total number of missionary 
nurses is roughly 150, and allowing for furloughs there is 
actually less than one foreign nurse for every two hospitals. 
The number of Chinese trained nurses is still very small. 
Since there are few doctors who are qualified to train and 
supervise nurses, in addition to doing their own work, it will 
not surprise you to hear that in many institutions which are 
listed as hospitals there is practically no nursing at all, the 
patients being attended by their own friends or servants. 

As regards buildings there are still many hospitals which 
have only old Chinese houses, in various stages of dilapidation, 
or cheap, foreign-style buildings, in no way adapted to the needs 
of a hospital. Many hospitals have no kitchen under their own 
control, the patients’ friends doing the cooking with their own 
provisions and often with their own fuel. In the north with 
its cold climate the problem of keeping the patients warm in 
winter is a serious one. Without efficient heatiug systems, 
which cost money, a large amount of bedding and clothing is 
required, and this also costs not a little, often much more than 
the hospital can afford. Not only this, but the purchase of 
adequate ward equipment means that there must be matrons 
and nurses to see that it is properly used and cared for. For 
all these reasons there are still many hospitals where the public 
ward patients use their own bedding and clothing, which 
results in bringing in all kinds of vermin. As some hospitals 
are still without proper beds and have only brick k'angs or 
wooden beds for their patients, if these insects once get a foot¬ 
hold, it is almost impossible to rid the place of them. In parts 
of the country where vermin-carried diseases are prevalent this 
creates a grave danger for the hospital staff and the other 
patients. Three years ago typhus carried away in central and 
northern China at least six missionary doctors, whose invaluable 
lives would probably have been saved to China if they had 
been given properly equipped hospitals in which to work ; 
as many more narrowly escaped death from the same cause. 
Even such seemingly indispensable departments as laboratories 
with their equipment for diagnosing and treating diseases, 
laundries and even bath rooms are missing from many hospitals, 
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and in many cases the primitive arrangements for the disposal 
of human wastes, garbage, etc., are a source of the gravest 
danger, not only to the patients and the hospital staff, but also 
to the schools and residences so often found in close proximity 
to the hospitals. This lack of cleanliness and the absence of 
nursing in many hospitals has the result that some of the 
patients stay in the hospital much longer than would otherwise 
be necessary, causing great additional expense to themselves 
and to the institution. I remember once seeing on a dirty 
k>ang in a country hospital a child who had been there for 
some months, after an operation from which he should have 
recovered in two or three weeks, merely because, on account of 
this same lack of cleanliness and expert care, the wound had 
become infected. 

We should uot need any outside stimulus to make us hasten 
to remedy these defects but it is worth while remembering that 
the number of Chinese who have some idea of what proper 
hospital treatment means, is rapidly increasing and we must 
see to it that our institutions do not bring discredit upon the 
name they bear. Many cf the unfortunate conditions which I 
mentioned above are gradually being remedied, and more and 
more the doctors and nurses are coming into their own. 
Many institutions have been transformed during the last two 
or three years in a way which reflects the greatest credit on the 
doctors and nurses in charge, and on the missions and consti¬ 
tuencies which have so generously backed up the professional 
staff. But much still remains to be done. 


The Needs and Problems of Country 
Work—A Symposium 


Methodist—and to this particular district of Wenchow, 
but it is hoped they may be of some help to other workers in 
other districts. 

i. The most pressing problems in our country work are;— 
(i) How to enable our church members to become more 
spiritually minded, more consistent in conduct, more earnest in 
service, and more fully endued with Power from on High. 
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N offering the following notes, by request, on “The 
Needs and Problems of Country Work,’’ I refer only to 
the needs and problems of this Mission—the United 
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(2) How to secure better Bible teaching at our Sunday 
services. 

(3) How to organize week-night services where the mem¬ 
bers are few and uneducated and without a resident pastor. 

(4) How to teach many of the men and women to read 
the Bible. 

(5) How to increase the Biblical knowledge and efficiency 
of our lay preachers. 

(6) How to prepare more carefully the candidates for 
baptism. 

(7) How to teach the members to sing a greater variety of 
hymn tunes. 

(8) How to induce our members to give more generously. 

(9) How to sustain, with increasing efficiency, an extending 
work on a decreasing income,—as at present owing to the 
adverse rate of exchange. 

2. The methods we have found most successful are :— 

(1) The employment of a large staff of lay preachers ; 
about 300 who preach about one Sunday out of two, free of 
charge to the Mission. It is only by this method that we can 
possibly supply preachers for the 258 churches in this Mission. 

(2) The general use of the private houses of Christians as 
churches ; these are usually free of expense to the Mission ; 
there are about 200 such. By this method we are able to hold 
services in a large number of villages where otherwise it 
would be impracticable. 

(3) The general willingness of the ordinary church mem¬ 
bers to bear witness for Christ, to their relatives and friends. 

(4) The general willingness of the Christians to go to the 
homes of the non-Christians, and pray for them, in their times 
of sickness. After recovery many of these, with their rela¬ 
tives, attend the church, and many later on become members 5 
possibly one quarter, if not more, of the members became 
Christians from this cause. Having become Christians, they 
all say they would not go back, even though they became sick, 
and experience proves that assertion is generally true. 

(5) Evangelistic efforts during the first Chinese month ; 
these have been carried on in several places for many years, 
but more extensively during the last two years. 
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(6) The sale of Gospels by a large band of unpaid workers, 
generally in the first Chinese mouth ; over 100 lay preachers 
take part in this work. 

(7) The establishment of a number of elementary schools,— 
about 30 ; some of these teachers are also lay preachers, others 
are Christian young men with diplomas from our college. The 
direct and indirect influence of these Christian teachers is a 
great help to the evangelization of their locality. 

(8) The influence of our hospital lias been a great aid to 
the evangelization of the country districts. Most of the patients 
come from the country ; last year there were over 25,000 out¬ 
patients. Since it was opened possibly nearly a quarter of a 
million people have come under its influence, to all of whom 
the Gospel has been preached,—and practised. Many country 
people have become Christians after they have been to the 
hospital, and several churches have been opened up country 
as the result of medical aid having been first given to the sick. 

(9) The work has been extended by arranging for services 
to be held iu villages, one evening a month, where we had one 
or two Christians but no church. These services were taken by 
lay preachers who, coming from a different village, had to 
spend the night, and to these travelling expenses were given, 
—about 30 cents per visit. Many new churches have been 
opened by this method. 

3. The general status of self-support. 

The people are very willing to give generously for the 
erection of a foreign church ; many also give for the repair of 
such places, also free meals on Sunday to lay preachers, but 
of regular church funds we have two. 

(1) The regular church fund for current expenses,—this is 
often collected at the Sacramental Service, but in the smaller 
churches by subscription. The money is handed to the foreign 
missionary, and goes to the support of pastors, and other 
expenses—as a whole, not for any special person or church. 
This fund is supported very well. 

(2) The self-support fund,—the money is collected by 
subscriptions, for which printed receipts are given. Three or 
four people are chosen in each of the eight circuits, each 
circuit containing from ten to fifty-three churches. It is 
understood that the capital with the interest will be allowed to 
accumulate till there is a total of $2,000 ; as soon as that sum 
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is reached in any one circuit, the interest then may be used 
for the working expenses of that particular circuit One 
circuit has now nearly $ 1,800. 

The money is lent out on mortgage, on land,—but not to 
Christians, or land is bought outright, which is considered the 
better way. The deeds are made out in the name of the Mission. 
One circuit has 17 mow of land. The missionaries have very 
little to do with this fuud. This fund is managed chiefly by 
the Chinese and is becoming popular, so that some members 
who say they are too poor to give to the first fund will sub¬ 
scribe quite generously to this fund, which has now a capital 
of about $6,000. Of course the contributions will be continued 
after the fuud reaches $2,000 in each circuit, and it is hoped 
in this way the churches in time will become self-supporting. 

A. H. Sharman. 

There is the problem of entire Christian families. The 
church to be a success must develop Christian families. Too 
often only one member of the family is interested in the church. 
Such families remain essentially heathen for family idol worship 
goes on about as usual. Thus we see a house divided against 
itself. Again it is difficult to get the entire family to leave 
the house and go to church. Some must stay to keep watch. 
Sometimes there is a feeling that if a household is represented 
by one person that will insure the benefits to the entire house¬ 
hold. The church must plan to win all in the home. 

The country pastor lacks efficient lay workers to help him 
with the various activities of the church. In training lay 
workers the problem of illiteracy looms large. It is difficult to 
have efficient helpers if none of the members can read. All 
the literature that the various societies publish for church work 
is of little use except as it is given through the pastor to 
the people. To overcome this difficulty the country pastor 
must teach his members how to read. The solution of this 
problem will not come through the promotion of the reading 
of the native character. This system is too cumbersome and 
requires too much time to master. It will come through some 
simple phonetical system such as the Romanised. 

In seeking to train his membership the pastor is greatly 
hampered iu this section owing to the almost total absence of 
a leisure season. In the north the cold winters necessitate a 
period of more or less leisure on the part of the farmers. But 
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here there are three main crops grown with minor crops in 
between covering the entire year. The whole time of the 
people is absorbed in the bread and butter problem. They are 
in pursuit of material benefits. They are able to do this 
without much dread of the future for their heatheu religious 
promise to look after the soul’s welfare for them. If they 
leave behind one or more grandsons and a little money for the 
priest that is all tile provision necessary for the soul’s salvation. 
These insure the performing of certain rites gaining deliverance 
from purgatory and admission to future happiness. So it is 
hard to persuade them to see the necessity of spending time 
now in making provision for the future. 

Feuds and village fights make country work difficult. 
Often members from one village cannot attend church in a 
neighboring village because the two villages are engaged in a 
feud. These members may have nothing whatever to do with 
the feud and be perfectly willing to worship with their neighbors 
across the way, nevertheless they would be shot at should they 
attempt to cross “no man’s land,” simply because they are 
of the enemy village. Accordingly nearly every village must 
have its own church building. Sometimes one village demands 
two buildings for its two factional divisions. An energetic 
preacher in one district solved this problem by acting as peace¬ 
maker, settling up old feuds and winning the leaders of both 
sides to join the church. 

Owing to the present governmental system the individual 
Chinese stands little chance of securing justice if he stands 
alone. He must depend upon clan, guild, or other organization 
to plead his cause. They all belong to some organization or 
other and expect the organization to defeud their rights. When 
a man joins the church we dislike having him at the same time 
belonging to the gun society or to the black flag society, spend¬ 
ing much of his time in gun tower or rifle pit firing upon his 
neighbors, If we persuade him to give up these things what 
provision shall we make to see that his cause has proper 
defense? Shall we advise him to follow the Chinese method 
and purchase justice at the hands of corrupt officials? This is 
one of the most baffling problems that we confront and one for 
which I have heard no satisfactory solution. 


W. B. Cous, Hinghwa. 


FRUITS OF MISSION EDUCATION. SENIOR CLASS, 1918, HANGCHOW CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 

Three will teach in mission schools ; two will become Y.M.C.A. secretaries ; two will enter business ; two are undecided. 











PHYSICS LABORATORY, HANGCHOW CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
Where science rules out superstition. 
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The Appeal of Buddhism to the Chinese Mind 

HKNRY A. MCNULTY 

7 v>IO the early missionaries, who came with burning zeal but 
I little knowledge of what was in the Eastern mind, all 
that they saw was wholly evil. A11 idol was a demon, 
and nothing else. And it is only in comparatively 
recent times that the West has learned to make a fairer estimate. 
In China the calm Buddha, sometimes in one form, sometimes 
in another, faces us as we enter the temples; and if besides 
there are hideous or grotesque images, or sights of cruel 
torments in hell, it may be that we do not yet understand, 
and condemn too quickly. What, then, is it that all these 
temples and this ever-present worship enshrine, and that has 
held an intelligent people for these two thousand years ? The 
extraordinary lack of care of the Coufucian temples, and the 
filthiness and uncanny worldliness that the Taoist temples pre¬ 
sent, are in striking contrast to the neatness and cleanness that 
meet one in almost all the Buddhist temples of this part of China 
(Soochow). Now these generally well-kept temples and the many 
idols therein are in so far the outward expression of the appeal 
that Buddhism has to the Chinese mind. The problem that 
faces at the outset the earnest student of Chinese Buddhism Is, 
On what is all this worship based ? And here one is confronted 
immediately with a strange anomaly—-that Buddhism in its in¬ 
ception had no place for gods. It was a deep philosophy of 
life, in which it is true there were gods innumerable, but from 
which the worship of the gods was excluded as being unworthy, 
inasmuch as they too were not eternal, and were in no way to 
be compared with that blessed state of enlightenment which 
might be the lot of any true seeker after the light. 

The Indian philosopher Gautama, the Buddha, did not 
really teach a religion. Yet Buddhism in China to-day is a real 
religion—that is, it teaches maids dependence on a Power not 
himself—a personal Power, through faith in whom may come 
eternal blessedness. So here there is an added zest to the study 
of Chinese Buddhism. Whence this change, and why? It is 
now in many vital respects diametrically opposed to the teach¬ 
ings of its founder. As Johnston, in his “From Pekin to 
Mandalay,” says, “Chinese Buddhism is sui-generis, and 
without a qualifying adjective it can scarcely be said to be 
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Buddhism at all/’ Until very recently there has been very 
little written on Chinese Buddhism, and that little has not 
touched, except in most meagre fashion, on the practical 
Buddhism of to-day. 

In passing, it is worthy of note that an accurate knowledge 
of Buddhism in any of Its forms—not merely its Chinese form— 
is, so far as the West is concerned, of very recent date. Less 
than one hundred years ago no Westerner understood Buddhism, 
and much less knew the facts about Gautama’s life. The first 
accurate knowledge came from Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, 
who lived from 1820 to 1843 in Nepal, northern India, repre¬ 
senting there the British government! This earnest seeker after 
knowledge first introduced the Western world to the real Gauta¬ 
ma aud his teachings. For just south of Nepal lies, as everyone 
knows, the birthplace of Buddhism. From the Nepalese Sanscrit 
books, then from the Tibetan books (whose discovery was also 
first made by Mr. Hodgson, but the real worth of which was 
ascertained especially by the strangely romantic figure, Mr, 
Alexander Csoma), and lastly from the Chinese Tripitica, most 
of the present-day knowledge of Chinese Buddhism is derived. 
These latter books Dr. Edkins was the first to discover stored 
in the Chinese monasteries ; and at length, through the strenu¬ 
ous efforts of the Rev. Samuel Beal, copies of all the Chinese 
Buddhist scriptures which form the basis for Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhism were obtained by means of the kindly offices 
of the then Japanese Ambassador to Great Britain ; and the great 
edition of the Ming Dynasty, published by the Emperor Wan Li 
in the sixteenth century, was at last at the disposal of Western 
scholars. These books were more than two thousand in number, 
and they include both the Chinese translations and commentaries 
on the Indian books. By the name of the “The Three Bas¬ 
kets,” is meant the three great divisions of Buddhist text, the 
Vinaya, or Code of Discipline ; the Sutra, or Discourses delivered 
by Buddha ; and the Abbidharma, or Metaphysics. 

One great appeal of Buddhism to the Chinese mind is this— 
the life of the Buddha himself. For let us not forget that some 
of the most interesting accounts of the life of the Buddha even 
we of the West have gained through Chinese sources. The “Lalita 
Vistara,” originally Sanscrit, was translated into Tibetan in 
about the sixth century A.D. This gives an account of Buddha’s 
life until he began his teaching. Another Sanscrit account, 
the Abhinish-kramana Sutra, which included not only the 
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early life of Buddha but a part of his life as a preacher, 
was translated into Chinese in the sixth century. Best of all, 
perhaps, is the Chinese version (c. fifth century A. D.—) of As- 
vaghosha’s “ Buddha-Karita,” which in the Chinese text covers 
the entire life of Buddha. There is also a Tibetan translation 
of the same Chinese source. These are but three of many. 
But these alone would be warrant enough to say that Buddha’s 
life has made its impression on the Chinese. 

Under the Emperor Wu-ti B. C. 126) of the Han 

Dynasty we have our first authentic account of communication 
between China and its southern neighbor. But it was not until 
some two centuries later, iu the reign of Ming-ti OjfJ 'jj?, A. D. 
58-76) that Buddhism first became definitely established in the 
Empire. From this date on Buddhism was in China to stay, and 
account after account is given of the various pilgrimages made by 
pious Chinese to India that they might have all that India could 
teach. Saint-Hilaire notes the remarkable fact that Buddhism’s 
hold on China was developed, not in the ordinary way: that is, 
it was not primarily that missionaries of Buddhism came to 
China to make converts ; but that China itself sought out and 
found the religion it desired. The Chinese Buddhists of to-day 
still make these pilgrimages, though they are not as common 
as in former days. A Buddhist priest, second Iu rank in a great 
Soochow temple, informed the writer that only three years ago 
(i.e., in 1914) his own personal instructor iu the tenets of Bud¬ 
dhism, a distinguished Chinese who had left the world and taken 
up the life of a Buddhist monk, bad himself made a pilgrimage 
to India. If one compares the dates of the various Chinese 
chronicles of Buddha’s life given above with the dates of certain 
of these great pilgrimages, one realizes something of the vital 
connection that the past centuries have had with the Chinese 
Buddhism of modern times. 

So this Buddhism that we see to-day is real enough. 
Sometimes favored by the reigning Emperor, sometimes 
terribly persecuted, or proscribed, as e.g., in the Sacred Edict 
of K‘ang-hsi of the Manchu Dynasty in 1662 A.D., it yet lives, 
and is everywhere in evidence. One wonders how such a 
scholar as De Groot cau feel that Buddhism in China is fast 
weakening. Such a position is not upheld by the facts as 
they face one in present-day China. 

The two great schools of Buddhism are the Hiuayaua and 
the Mahayana. These schools $id not spring up at onpe. 
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About two hundred years after Gautama’s death—that is in the 
reign of the Indian Emperor Asoka (264-231 B. C.)> Buddhism 
was firmly planted in the Ganges valley, and the teaching, 
while there was a canon and a definite doctrine, still was 
mainly that of practical ethics. As time went on, the 
surrounding influences of Brahmanism tended more and more 
to the introduction of heterodox views, until at last, in the 
reign of King Kanishka, we find a definite division. When 
Kanishka reigned is still a much disputed point. Johnston in 
his “Buddhist China,” giving the latest scholarship on the 
subject, allows as wide a margin as from the first half of the 
first century, B.C., to 78 A.D., but inclines strongly to the date 
of 58 B.C., as that of the Council of Kashmir, at which the 
twelfth Buddhist patriarch, Asvaghosba, took a prominent 
part. At this Council the doctrines of the two schools were 
discussed, and the results reduced to writing in Sanscrit. 
These results were, it is said, edited by Asvaghosba (Chinese, 
Ma-ming, “Neighing Horse,” If and were at length 
after twelve years’ study embodied in a small work which 
Dr. Timothy Richard calls one of the most important books 
in the world—the Mahavibbasha. This great philosophical 
treatise was translated first into Chinese by Paramartha 
(Chinese Chen-ti, ^ If) in the Liang Dynasty, A.D. 502-555 
and into English in two editions, one of them by Dr. Richard 
himself, in the year 1894, and entitled “The Awakening of 
Faith.” This book is really the gospel of the Mahayana school. 

From the time of the Council of Kashmir the Mahayana 
school grew rapidly, and eventually became the school of 
Buddhism which China and Japan adopted. The Hinayana 
school is still the school of Ceylon Buddhism, and of its later 
sister, Burman Buddhism. 

If we arc going clearly to see the Chinese ideal, and to 
appreciate what is really the appeal to a Chinese mind in 
Buddhism, it will be necessary now to say a word or two about 
certain Buddhist fundamentals, as they appear in the Hinayana 
school, and compare them with the Christian conception of life 
as well as with the Mahayanist conception. 

First: The soul. 

The Hinayauist school denies the existence of a soul, and 
has rejected all “soul theories.” With death, as Mrs. Rhys 
Davids says, “ Th tperson ended ; the living of him went on.” 
That is, a man’s karma, the congeries of all his past desires, 
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demands fulfilment in another life that is to be ; but it is not 
the same life as that which preceded. In Christianity, of 
course, the belief in the identity of the individual soul is funda¬ 
mental ; and in Chinese Buddhism there is also a soul. As 
“The Awakening of Faith” puts it, “The state of the soul 
ends in death, but not the soul itself.” The soul will at last 
be transported to perfect or “age-long” bliss in the Western 
Heaven, under Amida and his Bodhisattvas or Phx-sas. 

Second : Transmigration. 

This is a very ancient Indian concept, dating back far 
beyond the advent of the Buddha. In India and the southern 
Buddhist schools, this transmigration is not, however, of the 
soul (as no soul exists), but of a man’s karma, as explained 
above. Iu Christianity there is of course no transmigration, 
but only the passing from mortal to immortal life. In Chinese 
Buddhism (and we find it through and through the sacred 
books) there are endless transmigrations of soul—that is, of the 
same individual. We need only to refer to the stones of the 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas to see this at once. Perhaps one 
illustration from Soochow will suffice. In the K‘ai Yuan SsiJ 
(M 7C a temple especially dedicated to Ti Ts‘ang Wang 
($& IS 3 E)» the great P ( u-sa whose mission is to save stricken souls 
from purgatory, we shall see on the west wall next to the ruler 
of the tenth or highest hell, a crude picture of a wheel—the 
Wheel of Transmigration (Lun Hui $0); and issuing from 
this wheel are the six paths (sometimes subdivided into twelve) 
along one of which the released soul must travel. The lowest 
path pictures different kinds of snakes, crabs, and reptiles. The 
second, birds; the third, dragons and animals ; the fourth, 
beggars ; the fifth, farmers; the sixth and highest, men of the 
most exalted class and heavenly beings. Along one of these 
paths the soul released from purgatory must walk. These are 
the Liu Lun Sheng Tao (i.e., the Six Holy Transmigration 
Paths, ^ ft £ a). 

Third : Nirvana (f§ fj|, Nieh P'an) and a future life. 

Chinese Buddhism aud southern Buddhism each speaks of 
Nirvana, though in the writer’s experience few even of the 
educated Chinese, outside of the students of Buddhism, or of 
the monks themselves, even know the term. This seems to 
show that to a Chinese Nirvana is far from an engrossing 
conception, and so far as the writer has been able to understand 
it, to a Chinese the idea is really of the soul’s eternal bliss. 
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To the southern Buddhist the word is very prominent, and the 
philosophical conception fundamental. As the southern canon 
teaches, Buddha when he died entered Nirvana. In the 
earliest of all our authorities, the fourth century B. C. Pali 
Maha-parinibbana Sutta, Gautama faces the future as a “ pass¬ 
ing away with that utter passing away in which nothing 
whatever is left behind.” Again, the state of Nirvana is 
explained through the illustration of a lighted candle blown 
out. As the flame dies, so existence dies. This, to a Western 
mind at any rate, is tantamount to extinction. Nirvana meant, 
and means, to a southern Buddhist, emancipation from the ills 
of re-birth. This conception is fundamentally opposed to all 
that Chinese Buddhism represents. To the Christian “infinity 
lies but in one direction—the future : there is no clear back¬ 
ground of past life.” But to the southern Buddhist there is an 
almost infinite past; a past full of sufferings and ills and troubles 
and re-births. His peace is, to end it all, utterly and finally. 
To him this is his joy ; and therefore it is no blind pessimism. 
But we find it hard to find much light in this darkness; and 
the way was dark because there was little inspiration to live. 
The Chinese have reached out for something in their philosophy 
which southern Buddhists to this day do not have. Breaking 
away from all logic, they have felt the craving for a hope iu 
life ; and their form of Buddhism is the result. This has 
brought about the fact that to-day in China Buddhism is a real 
religion, which southern Buddhism is not. 

In order the more clearly to see how Chinese Buddhism 
has drawn away from the Hinayana school, let us place side by 
side a few more points of difference : 


HINAYANA SCHOOL. (<J* '^) 

(1) No personal god, but instead 
an impersonal Principle, Dhamrna, 
(like the Tao of Taoism, for example). 

(2) No soul. 

(3) Nirvana, (see above). 

(4) Arahantship : that is, passion¬ 
less enlightenment; man’s perfect 
self-fulfilment as man. 


MAHAYANA SCHOOL. (A 5®) 

(1) Many gods. 


(2) A soul for which there is a 
place of “ eternal ” bliss. 

(3) The Western Heaven (gg %) 
or Clear Land Jc). 

(4) Bodliisatship : that is, having 

the power to become a Buddha, but 
remaining a Bodhisat (P‘u-sa) for the 
sake of mankind (f$, g§), also belief 

that a human being may tend more 
and more to draw away from common 
manhood, and may in time approach 
the divine. As, e.g., Kuan-yiu the 
P‘u-sa is practically as much a deity 
as is 0-mi-t‘o Fo, 
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(5) Salvation through faith in 
Buddhas, and especially in Amida 
(0-mi-t‘o Fo 

(6) Altruistic. 

(7) Merit dependent on some one 
or other Fo or P'u-sa. 

(8) Self-sacrifice. 


(5) Salvation through, and only 
through, one’s own efforts. 

(6) Egoistic. 

(7) No “merit” to be obtained 
outside of self. 

(8) Self-culture. 

From the above it will be seen that Chinese Buddhism is 
in many respects radically different from the primitive teaching. 
The differences are so marked as well-nigh to constitute a 
distinct religion. But when we would break entirely away 
we are checked in so doing by the fact that the central figure 
in limitless Chinese temples is Gautama himself or else some 
reflex of Gautama, that spiritually at least, if not historically, 
connects us with the Indian sage of history. The Indian 
conception has a particular stoical grandeur of its own that the 
Chinese form has not. But Chinese Buddhism, as has been 
said above, has added Hope. Without this one word there 
would have been little or no appeal to the Confucian mind of 
China ; when Buddhism came to China the people craved a 
religion—not another system of ethics or philosophy. 

What faces us to-day is this:— Gautama the Sage has 
become Buddha the Divine, and as divine is worshipped all 
over China to-day. The steps to this are not so complicated 
but that we may easily follow them. In Gautama’s time India 
was full of gods. Gautama fully recognized the existence of 
innumerable gods, as of innumerable demons. But upon his 
attaining enlightenment under the Bodhi Tree, be stepped at 
once, as Indian Buddhism itself thoroughly believes, into a 
position far higher than that of any of the gods. All knowledge 
was his, both of the past and future. The gods were but 
temporarily gods at best, though they might exist as gods for 
innumerable lengths of time. But still they had not escaped 
from the inevitable law of transmigration; whereas in the case 
of the Enlightened One this law was to control him no more. 
The perfect man, then, was greater than any god. Supreme 
reverence is not far from worship : and the Chinese mind craved 
a Being to worship. So, over-stepping history, and over¬ 
stepping the Buddha’s own teaching about himself as being 
only a man, and that, too, a man to whom the great “passing 
away” was the end of personal existence, to the devout 
northern worshippers he became their god. 

Having this start, all that has since followed is but 
natural. Not content with this one Buddha other Buddhas 
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were added:—notably Amitabba (Amida, or the Chinese O-mi- 
t‘o Fo), of whom Shakyarauni is sometimes spoken as the 
earthly reflex : and Akshobhya (Chinese Yao Shih t|§ ; the 

former, the Buddha of the Western Heavens: the latter, of the 
Eastern Heavens. 

But this is not all. In fact, why should one stop, having 
thus begun ? The result is that to the Buddhas or Fos are 
added an innumerable number of Bodhisattvas, or Phi-sas, to 
whom worship is paid in the same way as to the Buddhas 
themselves. So one sees that China has strayed far away 
from the simple non-worship of the Fouuder of Buddhism. 

It needs hardly to be said that with all these Fos and 
P‘u-sas, a doctrine of Salvation by Faith has been developed 
as the natural consequence. To Gautama prayer was useless, 
as man was higher thau the highest gods. But in China the 
ancient Buddhist formula, “I put my trust iu Buddha: I put 
my trust in the Caw (i.e., Dhamtna): I put my trust iu the 
Order, or Church” has been quite superseded by a doctrine of 
faith, especially in the power of Ao-mi-t‘o Fo, which is as 
far away as light is from darkness from the original Indian 
Buddhism. Sometimes in the Buddhist prayers there is a call 
for help that strangely resembles Christian prayers. More 
olteu, one is forced to feel it is a blind groping for something 
that the worshipper’s heart feels and cannot express. Who of 
us has not again and again heard the low-muttered and oft- 
repeated, “ 0 -mi-t‘o Fo ! 0 -mi-t‘o Fo 1 ” of some poor old 
woman in a temple, as she goes from image to image, be it Fo 
or P‘u-sa or Lo-han, bowing before each as she goes, and burning 
here and there her incense-sticks and her paper money and her 
candles? This particular form of constant repetition of Amida’s 
name is derived especially from the eighteenth of the forty-eight 
vows which, so the Sutra tells, were made by Amida Buddha 
when he vowed two things—first, to become a Buddha for the 
sake of men ; and, second, to establish a heavenly kingdom, 
the Western Heavens, which might be open to all who called 
upon his name. 

One cannot study this Buddhism of China without feeling 
constantly that in its best aspect it comes nearer in its aspira¬ 
tions and in its ideals to Christianity than does any other nou- 
Christian religion. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Junior Missionary 

First Impressions of Missionary Work in 
China—A Symposium 

A *”" MONG the'many problems which junior missionaries find 
confronting them soon after arriving in China, I would 
mention the following: 

i. The difficulty of understanding the Chinese 
point of view, which in many cases seems very queer to us 
though doubtless quite reasonable to themselves. 

2. When we left home, most if not all of us had been 
doing Christian work for a number of years, holding positions 
of more or less responsibility, perhaps being looked up to 
as leaders in a small way. We come to China with great 
earnestness of purpose, and a strong desire to be of help. 
We find ourselves in the midst of people who do not under¬ 
stand a word of the only language we know how to talk ; 
and for a number of months, while we are making a beginning 
at the study of the Chinese language, we find little if any 
opportunity for definite Christian service. To be plunged 
at once into the midst of such circumstances presents a 
situation which is full of danger as well as difficulty to the 
new arrival. It is easy to settle down into the habit of feeling 
that those about us can get along very well without our 
help, aud to lose a good deal of the earnestness and enthusiasm 
for the work which we had when we came. It seems to me 
that the problem of maintaining one’s spiritual standards and 
whole-hearted consecration during these first months, when 
there is so little opportunity for Christian service of the kind 
we have been accustomed to, is one of the most vital that 
confronts the newly-arrived missionary. 

3. The problem of adjusting ourselves to the realization 
of the fact that though we have come to China in the hope of 
having a part in bringing the Gospel message to the needy 
people of China, our scope of influence is nevertheless bounded 
by those whose lives we immediately touch. Very soon after 
arriving we are apt to come into contact with some Chinese 
who do not attract us,—who are dirty aud ignorant, perhaps 
lazy and stupid. The mission study books which we have read 
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about China before coming here have brought to us many facts 
of interest about the Chinese people as a nation, and the 
wonderful opportunity that there is in working among a people 
of such promising possibilities. It is easy for us at first to 
think of the matter in general terms, and to forget that 
ignorance and stupidity in the lives of individuals whom we 
must meet frequently are no more attractive to us in China 
than are the same characteristics in the lives of those whom we 
knew in whatever country we had lived in before coming to 
China ; and it is easy to prejudice our influence among the 
Chinese at the start by our carelessness in our actions toward 
some of the Chinese whom we find trying,—perhaps the 
servants in our homes, for instance. We need to be reminded 
that we evangelize or fail to evangelize the Chinese whom we 
meet, not the four hundred million about whom we read but 
with whom we never come into personal contact. 

4. Judging from what I have heard some of the older 
missionaries say regarding the study of the language now, 
under the competent direction of trained teachers in the 
Training Schools, as compared with the great difficulties that 
formerly confronted newcomers to China, it seems to me that 
new missionaries of the present day may rejoice that this 
problem has largely been solved for them by those who have 
worked so untiringly to make the Training Schools of such 
great service and help to beginners. In view of the reputation 
which the Chinese language has at home for being such a very 
difficult one to learn, I have been surprised from the first to 
find that the study of Chinese is not only very interesting but 
much less difficult than I had supposed. 

5. As for the character of the Chinese as I have had 
opportunity to observe it thus far, I would say in general that 
my impressions have been very favorable indeed. The almost 
universal courtesy and willingness to be of service, even on the 
part of those with whom we are not at all acquainted, and 
who have not come at all under Christian influence, have been 
a surprise to me. At borne we are so accustomed to use the 
term “heathen” as a synonym for utter carelessness and lack 
of ordinary human feelings, that it came as a distinct surprise 
to some of us to find that even Chinese fathers and mothers 
love their children just as truly if not as wisely as most of the 
parents we have known in the homeland ; to find that the 
average Chinese is an ordinary human being, with the same 
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sort of emotions as the people we have always known ; to 
observe that even a new arrival may safely trust a heathen 
rickshaw man to carry one safely through an unfamiliar part 
of a heathen city, with no more fear (if as much) as would be 
felt under similar circumstances in any large city in the country 
from which we came. The Chinese whom I have known thus 
far impress me as very responsive, lovable folks, and I look 
forward with much anticipation to working with them and for 

*k em ’ Grace M. Breck. 

1. I know the needs of mission work at first hand only as 
regards my own work. So far as I can see now, after three 
months of teaching, very little gained from my college work 
has been directly useful. Knowing how to study does not 
mean knowing how to teach, at first anyway. Teaching at 
the same time one is studying would be far better than 
separating the two activities as I seemed forced to do. My 
college course and the M. A. (which I was advised to take) 
seem at present to help very little in getting my ideas of 
English or music over to my Chinese girl students. 

2. (a) How to come into a deeper understanding of the 
Chinese than the ordinary class-room work affords. 

( b ) The question of Chinese etiquette is one of the most 
perplexing. We new missionaries are warned continually that 
we must be on our guard, but have been given no particular 
directions as to what we should and skould not do. 

(c) How to profit by the experience of older missionaries, 
especially in one’s own line of work. Whoever may have 
taught one’s subjects has departed leaving little or ao trace of 
his experience. Every teacher should be required to file a 
paper with the school archives, giving the results of his or 
her teaching experience as to methods and materials suitable 
for the Chiuese. From this the newcomer may branch out as 
circumstances and variations of personality may require. 

3. As I am not a regular language student, but am 
already teaching music in the women’s college, and studying 
the language only an hour a day, I am not qualified to speak 
fully on the problem of language study, but I believe that 
the direct method is by far the best one for missionaries. 

4. As to character the Chinese seem to be very careful 
of ceremony and reserved with strangers, but very emotional 
underneath and liable to uncontrolled affection. 
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5. One great need of China is that of civic responsibility. 
The Chinese need to feel that they are responsible for their 
bad government, their starving people, their beggars. Even 
the educated people often have an attitude of “laissez-faire” 
about such matters. Maryette H. Lum. 

I am so certainly a “junior missionary” that I hesitate 
even upon request to give you my impressions, but I’ll pass on 
some of the feelings which have come as the result of brief 
observation and some discussion. 

1. The City Association work which I did at home has 
given me a certain amount of confidence in attacking new 
pieces of Association work. I feel, however, that it would have 
been far better if I had come out here several years ago, and 
I believe, therefore, in a short preparation after college at 
home, then two or three years of work here in China and then 
a furlough for further preparation along definite lines. 

2. (#) Our work in the Y.W.C.A., even during the years 
of language study, gives us abundant opportunity for contact 
and intercourse with the Chinese, but many of the people from 
other missions are feeling the lack of such opportunities. 

(b) As junior missionaries we find ourselves in the midst of 
a complex social system, and the problem is how to keep our¬ 
selves at our best in language study and still keep up with the 
multitude of missionary organizations and intercourse around us. 

3. One of the problems of language study as I see it is, 
Why spend hours and hours upon character analysis when 
character writing is of practically no use to us in our future 
work? We junior missionaries feel that we are here primarily 
for Christian work among the Chinese and not for sinology. 

4. Some of my teachers at the Training School have 
shown me how high a standard of life the Chinese Christian 
gentleman follows. My intercourse with the women who come 
here to the Association has aroused my admiration for the 
wideness of their general culture, and for their ability as women 
to take initiative and carry big responsibilities. Their greatest 
flaw as I see it is their failure to trust each other as leaders. 

5. The greatest needs of China from the mission viewpoint 
are for the Christians, both foreigners and Chinese, to regain 
some of the old apostolic enthusiam and earnestness in “per¬ 
sonal work:” and for the missionary body to throw aside all 
denominational lines aud to really have unity. 

Alice C. Holmes. 
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(r) Is it true that during the past two decades the 
number of converts to Mohammedanism has grown in China 
from, say, ten millions to thirty millions? If this is not true, 
have you any figures to offer in regard to the growth of the 
Moslem faith in China ? 

(2) It has been stated by those who have denied this 
spread of Moslem faith that the Mohammedans are not Chinese 
at all, but that they are descendants of people from Central 
Asia, and are quite distinct from the Chinese. Further, that 
the only Chinese who are brought up in the Moslem faith are 
young girls who have been “adopted” by the Moslems. 

(1) There is uo known warrant for the statement that the 
Moslems have during the past two decades grown from ten to 
thirty millions. Such a statement may possibly have been 
made by an irresponsible Mohammedau, but no Moslem au¬ 
thority would dream of making any such comparison I 

No accurate estimate is possible : The most careful investi¬ 
gation that has been made in recent times gives ten millions 
of Moslems in China as a “conservative estimate.” Any 
growth of the “Moslem Faith” is almost certainly by {a) 
natural increase; (b) or by adopted boys and girls from non- 
Moslem families. Both of these plans are well known. 

(2) While the original stock of Moslems were most de¬ 
cidedly from outside China, the present ones are clearly Chinese. 
The mingling of Chinese and Moslem blood has weakened 
the type so that it is not so clearly distinguished : but careful 
observers have little difficulty in picking out the Moslem- 
Chinese from the other Chinese people. Converts from purely 
Chinese families are few and far between : such usually have 
joined to receive definite help in various ways : a few from 
intimidation. 

Boys are adopted as well as girls, but it is interesting to 
note that the Moslem never gives his girls to a heathen man ! 
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Some First Impressions of the Special Evangelistic 
Campaign in Four Cities in South China 

A. 1 . WARNSHUIS 

IT has been my privilege to share in the Special Evangel- 
listic Campaign in February and March in the cities of 
Canton, Hongkong, Amoy, and Foochow. The meet¬ 
ings that had been planned in Swatow and Chaoehowfu 
were abandoned because the very severe earthquake there had 
made the buildings unsafe and relief work had consumed the 
attention of the Christian workers. In the other four cities, 
the campaign has been fruitful beyond our largest expectations. 
The audiences have been limited only by the capacity of the 
buildings in which the meetings were held. No numbers are 
being reported now, for the end of the campaign does not 
consist in enrolling names of men who have decided to become 
Christians. The evangelistic campaign should result in the 
upbuilding of the Church, as these men begin to live Christian 
lives, unite with the Church, and go out to change society. It 
will be possible to measure these results more accurately a 
few months later. But it is possible now to write of the 
characteristics of the work that is in progress, and this is 
what I am attempting to do in the following paragraphs. Of 
course, I am writing only personal impressions of what I saw 
in the four cities mentioned. 

One fundamental characteristic is the emphasis on personal 
evangelism. The preparation for these meetings has consisted 
largely in enlisting the Christians in efforts to win their friends 
and relatives. The meetings addressed by Eddy were composed 
almost altogether of men who were brought to the meetings by 
a Christian friend and who had in one way or another received 
instruction in Christian truth so that they were able to make an 
intelligent decision to accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
Lord. No Christian was admitted to the meeting unless he 
brought with him a non-Christian for whom he accepted 
responsibility in so far that he would endeavour by personal 
work and prayer to win him for Christ. This at once strength¬ 
ens the work that has been done, as every man has had some 
individual Christian endeavouring to win him ; and it means 
much for the follow-up, for every man will be shepherded and 
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nurtured not only by the pastors but by the Christian friend 
who brought him to the meetings. 

The other characteristic that has been very marked is that 
the work "has centered in the various churches in each city. 
The campaign has not been one that has been planned by a 
union committee or by some outside agency and then super¬ 
imposed upon the churches, who were asked to try to gather 
the fruits of others’ work with which they had little or no 
contact. This year the work was begun in the churches, the 
personal workers were enlisted by the churches, they reported 
to the pastors the men whom they were trying to win. The 
union meetings were simply to help to bring the men to 
decision after the weeks of work done by the church members. 
And now the conservation centers in the churches again. The 
last meeting in each city consisted of the workers and the new 
converts. At the close of the meeting, the pastors, all of whom 
had been sitting on the platform, were introduced in turn. As 
each one stood on the platform, first the workers belonging to 
his church rose, then the men who had been brought to the 
meetings by these workers were invited to join these their 
friends, and the pastor theu led the whole group out to a room 
previously assigned to them, where the pastor made a list of 
the new converts, and completed arrangements with them for 
their joining a Bible class in his church. In this way all the 
converts were turned over immediately to the churches, and 
the pastors publicly assumed responsibility for caring for them. 
It has been a joyful and inspiring sight to see these pastors 
leading out their groups, some with ten, twenty, or more 
converts. One pastor in Amoy led out seventy-five new 
converts. 

I remember Canton especially by the fact that there we 
worked out the plan of conservation by which the converts are 
immediately and publicly transferred to the churches. It was 
specially possible there because the preparatory work had been 
so thoroughly related to the churches. 

All this means, too, that the churches recognize that the 
special meetings are only an incident in what must be a con¬ 
tinuous program of aggressive evangelism. There is evidence 
that this may be the beginning of a continuous forward move¬ 
ment in evangelistic work in these, cities. The work in each 
city has been along such normal Hues that the workers have 
felt that they could continue to go on and would be ready foi; 
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another series of special meetings next year, with more men 
ready to make decisions for the Christian life. 

Three years ago, the campaign in which Dr. Eddy also 
took part was one to popularize Christianity, and the results 
were to enlist men in the study of Christianity. Out of the 
number of those investigators, it was the task of the Church to 
win believers. This year there has been an advance far beyond 
that, for now the decision is “to accept Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord,” and those who decide are Christians in purpose, 
and it is simply the Church’s task to shepherd and nurture them 
that they may become active church members. 

Each of the cities that have been visited so far has had 
special features that distinguish the campaign from that in other 
places. All the way through the principle has been strictly 
adhered to that the work in each city must be wholly in the 
control and under the direction of the local churches. There 
has been no effort to standardize a program, which would be 
carried out uniformly in each city. 

The work in Canton was such that there it was possible to 
work out the plan of conservation by which the converts are 
immediately and publicly transferred to the churches. The 
preparatory work there had been thoroughly related to the 
churches. Thera, too, the work in the Canton Christian College 
was specially fruitful,—no students deciding to become 
Christians, so that now over 80% of the student body is 
Christian, and this in an institution where almost all the 
students come from non-Christian homes. This is setting a 
high standard for missionary education. In Canton, too, an 
interesting feature was the work among the members of 
parliament gathered there, a number of whom decided to 
become Christians, largely because of the strong personal 
work of some of the members of the visiting party. 

In Hongkong, there is a large student field, and here 
again the work among these students was of great interest. Of 
special importance was the work in the government university, 
where a number of students decided to follow Christ, though 
it will cost some of them the loss of scholarships that would 
have given them several years of study abroad. The work in 
the colleges in Hongkong is to-day full of great opportunities, 
as all the colleges, the government as well as the missionary 
institutions, opened their doors to the evangelist. Besides the 
student field, there was a ripe harvest among the business men 
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of that great commercial center. Here the problem of Sunday 
closing of business houses is now acute, and as some of the 
large stores there have branches in other cities in China, the 
solution of this problem will greatly influence other places. 

The revival in the Christian schools in Amoy began 
several months ago during the preparatory work, and it still 
continues, The work is now extending to non-Christian 
schools, in which several of the strongest teachers have made 
decisions to become Christians. And in the business com¬ 
munity of Amoy, as in the other cities, the evangelistic oppor¬ 
tunities to-day seem to be limited only by the vitality and 
activity of the Christian forces. Large numbers of men were 
enrolled in the churches here as new converts. 

In Foochow, there was also large reaping in the Christian 
schools. In three of these higher institutions, six teachers of 
the Chinese classics, two in each school, made their decision 
to be Christians. These are some of the men of the highest 
education and literary rank in that provincial capital, and these 
decisions will mean much more than I can describe in bring¬ 
ing the Gospel to the literati of that province. Here, too, the 
Christians brought in large numbers of men who will be added 
to the rolls of the churches. 

In these four cities there were parallel meetings for women 
also. These, too, have been successful in bringing great blessing 
to many lives. Christian women have been quickened, and 
large numbers of others have decided to become Christians. The 
writer was so fully occupied in the work among the men that 
he is unable to report in fuller detail about this work among 
the women. 


Obituaries 


Doctor Lewis Savin 


on January 30th after nine days’ illness. The cause of 
death was typhus fever which was contracted, probably, from 
some wounded Chinese soldiers who arrived at the Chaotong 
mission hospital in a very insanitary condition. 


m 


T is with very deep regret that we record that Doctor 
Lewis Savin, of the United Methodist Church Mission, 
Chaotong, Yunnan, passed away at the age of 53 years 
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Doctor Savin, who was also a minister of Llie United 
Methodist Church, arrived in China early iu the. year 1896, 
Before proceeding to Yunnan he spent a short period at 
Hankow, and a longer time at Chungking with Doctor 
McCartney of the M. E. M., gaining experience that he might 
be made more ready for his work in Yunnan, in which 
province be was the pioneer missionary doctor and for many 
years the only fully qualified medical practitioner. He reached 
Chaolong toward the end of 1896 and from that time until 
now he has worked with steady devotion for the physical and 
spiritual welfare of the unfortunate Chinese. 

After his marriage in 1898, Doctor Savin was appointed 
to Yunnanfu and was quickly gaining a reputation for skill 
and gentleness in the treatment of his cases when the riots of 
1900 occurred in which his house and property were destroyed 
and be and his wife barely escaped with their lives. Immedi¬ 
ately after this Doctor Savin took a furlough and 011 his return 
in the spring of 1903 he was appointed to Chaotong. Here 
he has worked for the past fourteen years with a break in 
1911-1912 when he revisited England. During these fourteen 
years he built the hospital and dwelling house. 

During several years Doctor Savin was pastor of the 
Chaotong Chinese church. 

The respect in which Doctor Savin was held was made 
evident on the day of the funeral, when the chief magistrate, 
the heads of the various departments of the city and a large 
company of Chinese Christians walked in the funeral proces¬ 
sion. We pray that the widow and family of five children 
who are left may be sustained by Divine Grace in this hour of 
painful bereavement. 


Emma Humphries Blalock 

Mrs. Emma Humphries Blalock, wife of Rev. T. L. Blalock, 
quietly and peacefully fell asleep in Jesus, at the Tsinanfu 
Union Medical Hospital, at five o’clock on the morning of the 
18th of February, She was born in Parson County, N. C., 
August 3, 1866. She attended college at Lagrange, Ga., now 
known as Cox College. She had a wonderful talent for art 
and even aftpr coming to Chiua did some pictures in crayon 
that give proof of that talent. She was the oldest in a family 
of eleven, and so iu her early home life had good training as 
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a leader and helper to the younger brothers and sisters. 
After finishing college, she was teacher in the Baptist State 
Orphanage, Thomasville, N. C. 

She allied herself with the Gospel Mission, feeling it was 
more nearly the New Testament plan, and came to Taianfu in 
1894. 

O11 February 17, 1896, she was married to Rev. T. L. 
Blalock. To them were born a sou and daughter but both 
were taken away before they were two years old. 

In 1904 they went on to Pochow, and there she threw 
herself heart, soul, and body into the work. It was the first time 
missionaries had lived there, so the women came in great 
crowds and she met them from morning till after dark often, 
telling them the Gospel Story and entreating them to turn to 
Christ. We had only two meals a day so as to be able to give 
more time to them, but she often went till after dark for her 
second meal and spent herself so that it really brought on the 
tubercular trouble with which she battled so bravely the last 
thirteen years of her life. She never let the Chinese be turned 
away without a personal talk with them when they came to see 
her, and very often made herself worse by talking to them. 
She did a great deal of writing for the work. Her cottage 
on the side of Taishau where she was compelled to live, 
was near the big road where so many pilgrims come and go in 
the first three months of the year. She had her Chinese nurse 
give out tracts to these and she herself, when able, went down 
to the road and gave these out and spoke to the pilgrims as 
they passed. 

Attie T. Bostick. 


Our Book Table 

A list of books reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is seat in advance 
to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans & Sous, and it 
is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at or through these 
Bookrooms. 

Thb I-Li or Book of Etiquette and Cerejuoniae, translated from the 
Chinese with introduction, notes and plans, by John Stkeeb M.A., D.X4t. 
2 vols. 24s. net. Probstain and Co., London. 

The northern climes of the West have never (like those of 
mediaeval Spain or pre-Re volution France) furnished a favourable 
climate for any prolific growth of official etiquette and ceremony. 

But in ancient China etiquette and ceremonial had a copious 
literature of their own. For if there has been an old English 
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maxim : “ Manners make the man,” the ancient Chinese convic¬ 

tion, of which Confucius was the highest exponent, was that 
manners are the shadows of virtue, and further, that (in the 
words of Horace Mann) “ Manners easily and rapidly mature into 
morals.” Etiquette and ceremony were to them the carefully 
prepared adornments by which public life might be rendered 
august and awe-inspiring, the arts by which national dignity 
should assume its rightful proportions, outwardly and visibly 
among men. Thus they set about their acted poem of studied 
decorum with the passion and enthusiasm of exalted artists. 

As we are not all of us profound sinologues it may need no 
apology to remind ourselves that the Five Classics cousist of (i) 
the Book of Changes, (2) the Canon of History, (3) the Book of 
Odes, (4) some books of Ritual, (5) the Spring and Autumn 
Annals. Also that these books of Ritual were three in number, 
the J§J Jjjf Ritual of the early Chou dynasty, the fg Book of 
Riles, and the g§ |J| which Wylie calls the Decorum Ritual, but 
our present translator by the better name of the Book of Etiquette 
and Ceremonial. 

This last has had various passages translated by Legge and 
De Groot, but never before has a complete translation been 
published in English. Thus, for the first time, the student who 
lacks leisure and energy to wade through the original, with all the 
accumulated comments of the centuries, can now refer to any 
portion of the whole with the maximum of enlightenment and the 
minimum of brain-fag. 

The occasions on which the ceremonies in this work were 
elaborated were (1) The capping of an official's son—marking his 
attainment of marriageable age, (2) Marriage, (3) Visits and 
return calls, (4) Archery meetings, (5) Banquets, (6) The Recep¬ 
tion of a Commissioner, (7) A feudal prince’s feast for the said 
Commissioner, (8) Audience of a feudal prince with the Em¬ 
peror, (9) Mourning, according to the dignity of the deceased, 
and the degree of consanguinity among the mourners, (io) 
Obsequies. And in the midst of all the multifarious details which 
would make a connected reading of these volumes too laborious, 
there are in the text and comments and translator’s notes many 
interesting sidelights on many topics, such as ancient divination 
for felicitous days and favourable sites for graves; customs of 
marriage, primary and secondary; the menu of old-world banquets; 
feastings of ghosts by proxy ; calling back the spirit; and sacrifices 
for its repose. Here we have the originals of some familiar modern 
survivals, answering to the original picture tracings from which 
modern Chinese script has worn down. 

In these two comely volumes we have careful translation, 
studious notes and comments, curious pictures and diagrams, and 
altogether a scholarly work which may furnish abundant interest 
to the student of old-world China in some of his leisure hours. 


W. A. C. 
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Hanubook: of New Terms and Newspaper Chinese. Size 6 3/4X4 3I4, 
pp. 316,. Price: cloth $3.00, paper $2.50. Presbyterian Mission Press. 

To Mrs. Mateer’s industry we are indebted for another book on 
Chinese phrases. We had New Terms for New Ideas in 1913, so 
the author is getting experienced. The reason for issuing this 
handy and well got up handbook is to remedy two defects in the 
old edition, that of size and ‘to supply the want of the Chinese 
equivalent in the English index.’ Also ‘for the convenience of 
readers of Chinese papers a Chinese-Euglish index of the same 
terms is added.’ We should have thought that this last was the 
main object of the book and not a side issue. ‘ The vocabulary is 
not exclusively compiled from ‘ New Terms' but contains also such 
other new terms as came to notice before the middle of 1916.’ Nor 
does this contaiu all the terms of the old book; some have been 
omitted for various reasons. This then is the scope of the work. 
Pages 1-150 are composed of English-Chinese romanization; pp. 
151-310 with Chinese-romanization-English. Thus it will be seen 
that it is a duplicate of one thing and we do not think the 
repetition on such a scale is necessary, for it means doubling the 
cost. It contains as a matter of fact only between three and four 
thousand separate terms. It should be pointed out that many of 
these are old terms. Seeing that there are at least 5,000 new terms 
apart from technical scientific terms, it will be seen that it is by no 
means complete in new terms. But when the title is considered 
* newspaper Chinese,’ there should at least be 10,000 old terms as 
well before the student could hope to find any real benefit for 
reading Chinese newspapers. 

But within the limited scope of the book there are very mauy 
useful phrases, and so far as it covers the ground the work will be 
of great service and help. Mrs. Mateer has taken great pains with 
the insertion of tones and the romanization of words—these and 
other things meant a great amount of work. 

We cannot say that the explanations are infallible, in fact in 
many cases the book is not a safe guide. The following criticisms 
seem necessary and are offered not in the spirit of ^ 2ft but 
with the desire to contribute to a safe and certain interpretation of 
terms new and old. 

( a ) Single characters are made to stand for names. is 
translated Belgium and ± Turkey and so on. It may be 
permissible to have these single characters in an article 
where it is known to what they refer, but it is not per¬ 
missible iu a dictionary. The same defect can be seen in 
the Chinese names. Belgium is Jfc ^lj fj§ and Turkey is 

^ and should be so entered. 

(b) Wrong definitions . 

ssiip. 16, 218, is not cabinet but heads of depart¬ 
ments. Theory of development is not 3 c iS jf§ P- 136 
but evolution as correctly given on page 279. 

WAS pp. 249 is not divine right but based on divine 
right. 

fg —* IK 0 PP- 2 7^ translated as first cause which of 
course is a technical meaning. But the ti i implies 
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a 2nd, 3rd and so on and really means this is the first 
reason or cause. It is one of a series. The transla¬ 
tion is very misleading. 

5 ^ iv 8i i s not the open door but the removal of trade 

restrictions. The open door is fang kai men or kai 
fang men hu or men hu tung k‘ai. 
mm is not to fire a gun , but fire a volley. P ( ai clearly 
signifies that. 

:jH fjjjf is not conclusion , but to infer, deduce. 

IS if is not trade , but to confer. 

'Ja alt A is not candidate but elected. 

Kmm pp. 189 is not the opposition which is isai yeh, but 
any opposition. 

(c) Lack of proper differentiation. 

§ /r P* J 5 8 should be process : in contrast with %% p. 
170 which is order as given : another associate 

word order is not given. 

Circulation of money :$? has also the same 

definition. But chi kuan counts: and equals instru¬ 
ment of ( circulation ), medium , etc., should be added 
therefore. 

and S S ^ li are both translated monopoly . The 
difference should be pointed out. 

(d) Wrong conceptions of words is frequent. 

fx is translated Head Office and $5 Pen Pit Central 
organization. ^ on the contrary means we, our. 
mm mm is not firing line , but enemy's battlefield. Huo 
hsien is firing line. 

ft 16 Given as appoint officials means appoint and dismiss. 
They are two actions. 

(e) Many terms should not have found a place as 2 fs PJ p. 152 

narrow in theology , kfi (no) (in voting) p. 254: 
names of societies: Pentecostal Mission, etc., are 
useless in such a vocabulary. 

(/) More attention should have been given to parts of speech : 
Wi ck'iu P- 2 7 6 > given as a football. It should 
be verbal. 

(g) Incomplete definitions 

6 M ft M P- 184 is a National Water Bureau. 

A $1 :fe P* 2 3 ° given as China should be the sick man 
of the East. 

jf§ preceding not clear what is implied. 

These are a few of the defects that we have noticed, which are 
a drawback. Let it, however, be remembered that these creep in 
most easily. It will take time to get quite clear of them and we 
hope that Mrs. Mateer will persevere to tlie end and give us a 
thoroughly reliable book. 
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China from Within : Impressions and Experiences. By Charles 
Ernest Scott, M.A., D.D., Missionary of the Presbyterian Churches* 
Tsingtau, 1917. New York: Fleming II. Revel. I < 2 f Company. Gold 
$i -75 net. P P- 3 * 7 - 

The second or subsidiary title of this book best describes its 
contents. Whilst on furlough Dr. Scott was invited to accept the 
position of Missionary Eecturer at Princeton Seminary for the year 
J914-1915, and the nine lectures he then delivered are now 
published in this volume. The first three are more or less of au 
introductory character and deal with China, the Chinese, and 
China as influenced by foreign powers. In the other six lectures 
we have Dr. Scott’s impressions and personal experiences. After 
carefully reading this book we say without hesitation that it is a 
distinct addition to our missionary literature. 

A brief account of the six chapters in which Dr. Scott tells 
us about his itinerations, his preaching and his pastoral relations 
will show how our author introduces his readers to the very heart 
of the missionary problem. Chapter IV deals with modes of travel, 
avenues of approach to the people, and ways of delivering the 
message. The next chapter takes us iuto markets and fairs aud 
shows how important a feature tent and tent-preaching may become. 
Then we have a chapter entitled “ The Call and its Answer ” and 
the social, moral, and spiritual condition of the peasant population 
of Shantung is exhibited. The other side follows in Chapter VII, 
entitled “ Salt and its Savour,” which shows by many examples 
how the neediest and most down-troddeu cau and do receive the 
Gospel Message, live the Christian life and come oil more than 
conquerors. Prayer is the subject of the next chapter, or rather, 
to quote the author’s own description, it is “ a humble testimony 
from our station parish to the fact that God can and does hear and 
answer the prayers of those who are His for deliverance in crises.” 
It is a remarkable testimony, too, and we venture to suggest that the 
greater part of it should be translated for the benefit of the Chinese 
Church. The final chapter outlines the development of Tsingtau 
under the Germans and tells the story of the Chinese Church 
connected with the American Presbyterian Mission iu that place. 

All through Dr. Scott writes with an enthusiasm and vividness 
that make the Shantung villages real places and the villagers real 
people. One sees the places with the people and cattle and dogs 
and poultry with almost photographic clearness. So with the 
preachers and the congregations and the individual Christians. 
We think, however, that it is just here that Dr. Scott challenges 
criticism. There is so much emphasis in his writing and so liberal 
a use of superlatives aud picturesque phrases that the lights in his 
picture become too high and the shadow's too deep. The figures 
are all there and the grouping is admirable, but the whole picture 
appears out of focus. This is markedly the case with the first two 
chapters which are really little more than a long panegyric on China 
and the Chinese. Other chapters show the same defects. Chinese 
village life is doubtless sombre and monotonous and painfully 
restricted, but it is not all cruelty, suffering, and misery even where 
there are no Christian families or homes. 

But Dr. Scott does well, perhaps, to let himself go ; for his 
readers cannot skip his pages, and the more carefully they read, 
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the more likely are they to catch something of bis wide sympathy 
and his missionary enthusiasm. 

G. H. B. 


The Sprct, op China. By Archie Beix. The Page Company , Boston, 
G. $2.50. Pp. 404 , i-ix. 

“ The Spell of China,” which is one of seventeen travel books 
published by the Page Company and called “The Spell Series,” is 
a book which iu binding, appearance, illustrations, and letter-press 
lives up to its name. It has been written apparently by a tourist 
for tourists and to give the tourist’s viewpoint; which viewpoint 
is considerably influenced by the ideas of Chinese guides as to 
what the ordinary tourist wants to see. It is hence a book that 
gives a traveler’s impressions together with such dips into matters 
historical and religious as a thoughtful tourist might find time to 
take while traveling, in order to answer a traveler’s disconnected 
questions. The author aims to appeal to the instinct of curiosity 
which is the main cause of the tourist movement. He succeeds 
in suggesting in words something of the fascination of the new, of 
the immense, of an endless succession of new sensations, of 
“unbelievable sights,” and of moving life,—the hypnotic fascina¬ 
tion that steals over one while watching the streaming of drops of 
humanity along a busy Chinese street. The book is in fact a 
series of panoramic views of Chinese life colored with the tints 
and gleams of the rippling surface of that life, unbroken by the 
deeper knowledge of long personal acquaintance. Speaking gener¬ 
ally, a little more time would have yielded a fairer view of Chinese 
life, for there are deeper depths of loving and feeling in China 
than the most observant casual visitor can sound. At Shanghai, 
for instance, in the main only the hectic side of life is depicted, 
or the more frothy side of Western influence suggested. As a 
matter of fact, there are some people iu Shanghai who work, 
though the author does not seem to have come in touch with many 
of them. He does not seem to have heard of the biggest printing 
plant iu this part of the world, the Commercial Press, nor of the 
Government College at Nanyang near Shanghai, nor, to go farther 
afield, of the modern Government Teachers’ College at Nanking,— 
all significant activities. 

The book illustrates in addition the difficulty of a casual 
visitor’s presenting a balanced view of China and of keeping up 
with China's rapid developments. The author does not directly 
stale when he came to China ; he was, however, in Peking just 
after the death of Yuan Shih-k‘ai, in June, 1916. He was therefore 
apparently in Shanghai shortly before this yet he speaks as though 
the city wall there were still in existence, while as a matter of fact 
it was then practically demolished and a modern boulevard and 
tramway in course of construction in its place. The sale of opium 
in Shanghai definitely ceased in March, 1917,—an important fact 
which might well have been noticed since the first impression of 
the book was made iu July, 1917. Unintentionally the author 
gives the impression that since American missionaries began work 
in China iu 1830 modern mission work began then, instead of in 
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1807. It is furthermore not true to say, as on page 266, that 
there have been no persecutions for religion’s sake. The author 
also says that Yuan Shih-k‘ai promised to officiate at the Temple 
of Heaven if he were made Emperor. He does not seem to know 
that Yuan Shlh-k'ai actually officiated once at this ceremony 
while he was President. Mencius was born about one century 
after the death of Confucius, not two centuries as the author says. 
Not all Westerners in China despise the Chinese (a point somewhat 
over-emphasized), or speak of them as ** Chinks.” Friendly 
intercourse and appreciation between the Chinese and the Wester¬ 
ner is growing, and it is a pity that this book does not give more 
prominence to this. 

The illustrations, many of which are colored, are especially 
good, but old in too many cases. And the fact that the illustration 
of the “ Pearl River, Canton ” belongs to Shanghai, and that of a 
“Street Scene in Shanghai ” belongs to Hongkong, makes some¬ 
what uncertain the correctness of some of the other pictures. 

In giving correct impressions of China, therefore, the book 
does not succeed so well as it does in suggesting the fascinations of 
a comfortable trip through it. But, allowing for a measure of 
tourist license, it is exceedingly readable and gives a good idea of 
the impressions that many Westerners have of China. It will be 
useful as an introduction to a trip through China. 

R, 


Complete ATlas of China. Second Edition. Specially prepared by Mr, 
Edward Stauford/c»- the China Inland Mission, Price , 21/net. 

The sub-title of this valuable atlas reads “Containing separate 
maps of the Eighteen Provinces of China Proper on the scale of 
1:3,000.000 and of the Four Great Dependencies on the scale of 
1:7,500.000, together with an Index to all the names on the map, 
with the latitude and longitudeof each place, all railways, telegraph 
stations, ports, and Protestant Mission stations marked. 5 ' (By 
actual count 6,886 names are indexed.) 

This is a re-issue of the work first published in book form in 
1908 as the “ C. I. M, Atlas of China. 55 It has benefited by the 
revisions incorporated in the course of four editions as a wall map. 

Its appearance at this time naturally invites comparison with 
the formidable volume recently issued under the editorship of Mr. 
Edwin J. Dingle. Its advantages are : (a) Smaller bulk (about 

one-tenth the weight of the larger volume); (&) Superior cartog¬ 
raphy; (<0 clear marking of mission stations; (d) low price; (e) 
greater accessibility for quick reference to maps. This last is easily 
attained by the exclusion of all material except prefaces, maps, and a 
single alphabetical index. Advantage has been taken of the annual 
publication of the China Mission Year Book and its accompanying 
Directory of Protestant Missions hi China , to omit details of stations 
and societies at work and to correct the location of entries on the 
maps. (We note the omission of twenty-nine place names occur¬ 
ring in the 1917 Edition of the latter, which was naturally not 
available. It is somewhat surprising that the telegraph list is 
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corrected only to July i, 1915, in view of the ease with which the 
monthly supplements to the Postal Guide are available.) 

Quite properly the enormous amount of valuable information 
in Mr. Dingle’s volume places it in quite another class as a reference 
work. The absence of the bi-lingual features of maps and index 
will doubtless be an advantage to the average atlas user outside 
China and the greater portability of the Complete Atlas will lead 
those who possess both to prefer it for quick reference. The book 
should meet a hearty welcome from missionaries, the offices of 
missionary societies, college and theological school libraries, and 
all attempting serious study of the missionary problem in China, 
as well as in business houses in other lands which have occasion to 
gain a clear idea of China’s geographical problems. 

C. I*. B. 


The Prophets : Elijah to Christ. By Andrew W. Blackwood, Pastor , 
Columbia , S. Car. Fleming H. Revel! Co. Montreal Conference Bible 
Studies. 232 pp. G. $1.25 net. 

A Prophet of the Spirit : A Sketch of the Character and Work of 
Jeremiah. By Lindsay B. Longacre, Prof, of 0 , T. Literature , Iliff 
School of Theology , Denver , Col. Methodist Book Concern. 128 pp. 
G. $0.73. net. New York. 

The two books before us illustrate what we trust is increasingly 
true: that the reluctance of conservative Bible students to make 
use of these rich new fields opened by the careful use of the historical 
imagination is passing away. These books do not raise or discuss 
critical questions; but verse by verse interpretation is laid aside 
for the sake of gaining a better historical perspective ; and many 
hitherto obscure and fruitless passages become luminous. 

The greatest need of China, as of other lands, is preachers of 
the times, who shall bring a divine message direct to the consciences 
of men. The prophets of old are more and more sure to be 
speaking to our time as well; for man’s “ problems" are the same 
in every age and every civilization; and are only to be solved by 
the divine influence working in individuals. 

The two books before us represent careful study, and well 
repay perusal. The purpose of the smaller is described by the 
author as “to portray a man rather than to expound a book.” 
The same may be said of the Montreal Bible studies, which after a 
prefatory chapter on “The Prophets: Men greater than Kings,” 
treats of Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, the False Prophets, 
Jeremiah, Malachi, and Jesus Christ. Both writers have helped to 
“ show the heart and life of each " prophet, “and to show forth at 
least a portion of his mesage to the modern world.” 

J. C. G. 


The Unshaken Kingdom. By Henry C. Mabie, D.D., LL.D. Fleming 
H. Rev ell Co. $t. 

These are lectures delivered under a Foundation at a Baptist 
Theological Seminary. It must have beeu a joy and inspiration to 
listen to them, and will be profitable and helpful to all missionaries 
to peruse them carefully. The writer is a recognised missionary 
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statesman and philosopher, and these addresses are rich in 
spiritual vision and power. There are eight chapters, (i) The 
Things Which Cannot be Shaken, (2) Providence Grounded in 
Redemption, (3) The School of Christ and Others, (4) The Cure 
for Agnosticism, (5), The Clue to Certainty, (6) The Paradoxical 
Element iti Christianity, (7) The Cosmic Import of the Cross, and 
(8) The Ultimacy of the Missionary Enterprise. 

He goes to the depths in the rediscovery of our foundations, 
and finds a firm basis on which our confidences in the missionary 
enterprise can stand. His historical allusions and apt illustrations 
add to the freshness of the treatment. We had marked several crisp 
and powerful sentences, but they multiplied unduly. We can only 
urge all our readers to procure the book, for it will nerve us all for 
the conflict, and inspire us to a determined effort to hasten the 
in-coming of the Kingdom as few books of recent date can do. We 
do not see eye to eye with the author on a few points, and, in 
particular, as to the somewhat sweeping charges against the 
universities. But for all that we forgive him in view of the 
synopsis he gives of a conversation with Professor Haeckel, and of 
the vigour and vim with which he treats all the divisions of his 
great subject, and the freshness of his style. 

Seer. 


Education To-day and To-morrow. By P. E. Mathrson. Oxford 
University Press. 2/6 net . 

This is a series of popular lectures dealing with some of the 
transition phases of the modern educational problem. The author 
is open-minded on the question of the readjustment of education to 
modern needs and yet is somewhat partial to the ideals. While he 
does not ignore the need of practical training, he lays more emphasis 
upon the intellectual and cultural. He wisely places great emphasis 
upon the need of knowing and loving the great books of the past, but 
seems to overlook the necessity of a like acquaintance with some of 
the great books of the present. Considerable emphasis Is laid upon 
the problem of religious education and the relation of the day- 
schools, churches, and parents thereto. The book as a whole 
deals with general principles and goes very little into the question 
of methods. It represents a middle grouud between modern 
educational demands and passing educational ideals. It has but 
little bearing upon educational problems in China. 

R. 


Fundamentals or Child Study. By E. A. Kirkpatrick, B.S., M.Pb. 

Macmillan Co., N. ¥. 

It is thirteen years since the first edition of this book appeared. 
The present volume represents the third edition of a work that is 
practically a classic in its particular line. As an introduction to 
pedagogical problems it is one of the best. The range of subjects 
treated and the frequent evidences of the large amount of research 
back of the preparation of this book put it into the class of books 
indispensable to educators. 
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It begins with the nature, scope, and problem of child study, 
treats in detail of many important and fundamental instincts, 
showing their general relation to the important principle of individ¬ 
uality, and finally applies the principles involved to actual school 
work. 

The practical suggestions regarding tests and the bases for 
observations of individual pupils are very useful. The keeping of 
records and reports is also dealt with. Two measuring scales, the 
one for the physical development of girls and the other that of 
boys, are also given. One of the outstanding needs of educational 
work in China is a psychological study of Chinese boys and girls. 
The reading and re-reading of a book like this will help to form 
the proper viewpoint and method of approach to the solution of 
the problem of child study in China. 

To those who have already studied the book in its previous 
editions it should be pointed out that one of the most important 
changes in this third edition is in the bibliography. Here one can 
get much valuable help along the lines dealt with in the book. 
Another important addition is a chapter on the modification of 
native endowments, which shows in more detail than formerly the 
principles governing the learning processes. These principles are 
the same of course in all children, no matter where they may live, 
though the general subject matter of learning, and the contents of 
the mind vary with the social customs and the place. 

The problem of methods is not overlooked, but is treated in 
connection with some practical educational features. 

It is a book that every educationist who has not read it should 
certainly read, and that should be re-read by those who are familiar 
with the previous editions. 

R. 


A Theology for the Social Gospel. By Walter Rausch enbosch. 

Macmillan Co., N. Y. G. $1.50. 

Prof. Rauscbenbusch feels that the “social gospel” creates a 
type of religious experience corresponding closely to the prophetic, 
as over against the priestly or static type, and shows that this 
gospel will rejuvenate theology even though it involves the re¬ 
statement of many of its concepts. 

This book is, therefore, au attempt to readjust the ideals of the 
older theology to the demands of the social movement and treats 
among other things of the consciousness of sin, the fall of man, the 
nature of sin, the kingdom of God, the Holy Spirit, and eschatology. 
Especially interesting are the chapters on “ The Social Gospel and 
the Conception of God,” and “The Social Gospel and the Atone¬ 
ment.” The author states that the conception of God held by a 
social group is a social product and hence “as long as kings and 
governors were the greatest human beings in the public eye it was 
inevitable that their image should be superimposed upon the idea 
of God,” “But,” he says, “when Jesus took God by the hand 
and called Him ‘ Our Father/ He democratized the conception of 
God.” And later he says “that the triumph of the Christian idea 
of God will never be complete as long as economic and political 
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despotism prevail.” And again, later, pungently says ” the worst 
thing that could happen to God would be to remain an autocrat 
while the world is moving towards democracy.” But 41 a God who 
strives withiu our striving, who kindles his flame in our intellect, 
sends the impact of his energy to make our will restless for 
righteousness, floods our subconscious mind with dreams and 
longings, and always urges the race on toward a higher combina¬ 
tion of freedom and solidarity,—that would be a God with whom 
democratic and religious men could hold converse as their chief 
fellow-worker, the source of their energies, the ground of their 
hopes.” 

In connection with his treatment of the relation of the social 
gospel to the Atonement, he attempts to auswer three questions 
with regard to the death of Christ: (r) how did He bear our 

sins; (2) how did His death affect God ; (3) how did it affect us. 
This chapter is worth reading by itself alone. He says it was 
six public sins which converged to kill Jesus. These were, (r) 
religious bigotry ; (2) the combination of graft and political power; 
(3) the corruption of justice ; (4) mob spirit and mob action; (5) 
militarism ; (6) class contempt. Jesus Himself bore these sins not 
in a legal or artificial sense but in their impact on His own body 
and soul, and thought atid taught, says the author, that by repeat¬ 
ing the sins of the past (all of which are public sins of to-day) we 
are involved in the guilt of the past. The key-note to the Atone¬ 
ment is found to be solidarity,—first, between God and Christ, 
second, between God and mankind, and then between man and 
man. 

It has been remarked that the Chinese respond most readily 
to the appeal for social activity. Here is a book that will help 
us to link up the appeal to social service with all the other appeals 
of Christianity, for it has come hot from the heart of a man who 
loves his fellow-men because he loves Jesus Christ. 

R. 


“The Letters of St. Paut. ” (H 1$H & Jh -SO is a book of 176 pages 
{Price M. $0.25) recently from the press of Trinity College , Ningpo. 

The book is especially intended for use with Academy Classes 
in the Life of St. Paul, but for use in Bible schools and seminaries 
it would be possible to search farther aud fare worse. As an 
introduction to Paul’s Epistles and as furnishing good working 
outlines of the same, the book is to be highly commended. 

Technical discussions of mooted questions are avoided, the 
author basing his work on conclusions reached by other students, 
and making no display of the processes by which opinions were 
determined. This is certainly wise in view of the fact that the 
book is for the use of students of less mature minds. Following 
this rule, the letter to the Hebrews is omitted. 

The book is supplied with a good, though small, map. The 
chronological table follows Ramsey’s. Introductory to the study 
is an excellent, though necessarily brief, statement of the leading 
events in the life of Paul with the Scripture references. The book 
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also contains a chapter in which is given an orderly statement of 
the principal facts in the life of Paul, such as his call to apostle* 
ship, his reception of the "his Gospel," its content, the churches 
established, etc. This is followed by an outline study of the 
letters themselves. 

The style is simple Wen-li. Typographically, the book is 
by no means perfect. The headings of chapters, divisions, and 
subdivisions, ought to be made more clear in type, arrangement, 
and numbering. On the whole, however, the book is to be heartily 
commended. 

From the same press also comes a reprint of a commentary on 
the Pastoral Epistles of Paul W # f« I? M. $0.20). In 
this no attempt is made to consider critical questions, but after the 
introduction the author proceeds to give the meaning of the 
epistles verse by verse. After each section is given a fuller 
discussion of the more difficult and more important passages. 
There is also given at the end of the book an addenda which is of 
doubtful general value. 

Still another volume from the same press attempts to tell us 
how the Old Testament came to ns (Hf fT f&, M. $0.10). 
The subject is confessedly a difficult one to present to the ordinary 
Chinese mind, and this book is hardly a book for the general 
reader. It needs to be supplemented by the teacher’s lectures and 
explanations in the classroom. We recommend the book to all 
teachers and lecturers who are in search of assistance in presenting 
this theme to the Chinese. As introductory to the study of the 
Old Testament Scripture it certainly has value. 

G. 


“ A Guide to Bibue Study." Dr. H. E. Richards. 

The course of lessons called "A Guide to Bible Study" by 
Dr. Harry B. Richards was published in 1914. It is a little 
difficult to see why a course of this nature was brought out so late 
as this. It seems far more the kind of study which one would 
expect to bear the date of 1890 or earlier. As to the selection and 
order of the lessons, if we accept the author’s premise that "the 
books of the Bible itself, approximately in the order in which they 
stand, constitute a progressive course of instruction," then the 
order may be acceptable. For most students of Child Psychology 
the premise is not tenable. 

The course is said to be arranged for children from ten to 
seventeen, but there is little difference perceptible, either in nature 
or wording, between the questions for the beginners and for the 
last year of the course. The summaries are better in this respect, 
but those for the younger grades, though short, are not for 
children. 

The author suggests that the use of his course will enable the 
Sunday school to use untrained teachers or those without the time 
for preparing their own courses. We cannot find that the course 
has any advantage over the old International Bessons in this 
respect, and the new International and several graded courses put 
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out by different societies, are superior both In selection, arrange 
ment, and suggested method. 

S. 


Taoism. By Roger D. Wolcott. 

This pamphlet is the result in printed form of a ’study of 
Taoism prepared for the Soochow Literary Association and 
delivered at one of their regular meetings. In addition to the 
main body of the pamphlet a list of the sources of material used 
is also given. 

The writer, who has been in China about three years, has 
made good use of his time in getting a grasp of this exceedingly 
complicated subject. While much has been said and written about 
all phases of religious life in China yet there is much that possibly 
the missionary has not yet discovered. This treatment of an old 
subject is new and contains, in addition to frequent references to 
what has been done, much that amounts to a personal contribution 
on the subject. It is a pamphlet that will repay reading by all and 
especially by new missionaries. 

R. 


Makers oE the Nineteenth Centdry, Edited by Basil Williams. 

Li Hung-chang. By J. O. P. Bland. London: Constable & Company, 

Ltd. 1917. 6f- net. Kelly & Walsh, IJd., Shanghai , Mex. $4.50. 

Mr. Bland’s previous writings on Chinese affairs—especially 
(in collaboration with Mr. Backhouse) his study of the history 
of the Manchus and their dynasty, and of the life and times 
of the Empress Dowager Tzit Hsi—have familiarized him with 
the background of Li Hung-chang’s life to an extent that few 
foreigners can rival. His style is direct and forcible, without 
evasion or ambiguity. His estimate of Li, while appreciative and 
discriminating, is relentless, and at times severe. Whether this 
estimate will be that of posterity it is unsafe to predict; but 
Chinese posterity at least is generally quite willing to take their 
dead statesmen and heroes at their own and at the popular 
valuation, without insisting upon those “severe realities’’ which 
foreigners demand and which Chinese cordially detest. Possibly 
one of the chief uses of this volume may be to make clear to 
Occidental readers what a really impassable gulf yawns (and seems 
likely to continue to yawn) between the moral judgments of the 
East and of the West. Li was a typical (albeit a somewhat 
exceptional) product of the higher Chinese evolution. As a per¬ 
manent boundary stone, therefore, marking the interval between 
Oriental and Occidental ideals, Mr. Bland’s life of Lord Li will 
have an abiding value. In the separate treatment of Li as a 
Chinese official, as a diplomat, as naval aud military adminis¬ 
trator, aud as statesman and politician, there is much—perhaps 
inevitable—interlapping. 

Only a little over ten lines are devoted (page 98) to a brief 
allusion to Li’s effective action in supporting the Empress Dowager 
when she was putting Knang Hsii upon the throne, the story 
having been fully told in “ Chiua Under the Empress Dowager.” 
But in consideration of the important consequences of this act the 
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narrative might well have been repeated here for the benefit of the 
many who never saw and who never will see the other more 
extensive account. 

Mr. Bland is perfectly aware that the volume of so-called 
“ Memoirs of Li Hung-chang ” (composed in the city jail of Hono¬ 
lulu) is a complete fraud, but he strangely keeps on quoting from 
it time after time to the extent of many pages, as who should say: 
“This is of course not true, but you know that it ought to be 
true." This is a high tribute to the skilful execution of one of the 
cleverest literary forgeries of the time. For the .sake of possible 
readers among Young China who can scarcely be expected to be 
familiar with all the tongues of earth, it is to be regretted that 
so many words, phrases, and sentences from different languages are 
used. The author is much addicted to the adverb “infinitely” 
(used in an altogether finite sense as a substitute for a comparative 
or a mild superlative). Li’s “ resources,” pages 3 and 91, “ when 
he was in a tight place” were “infinite.” His methods in the 
direction of foreign policy were “empirical aud opportunist,” but 
“infinitely more so in his conduct of domestic affairs” (p. 255). 
Tzn Hsl also had “ infinite variety of resources in the arts and 
crafts of government” (p. 276). But when it came to a clash with 
Japan, 1,1 well knew that this was a Power which “ was infinitely 
better armed and prepared than China” (p. 170). The unhappy 
consequence was that Li’s “infinity,” combined with the “in¬ 
finity” of Tzu Hsi, succumbed to the more expansive “Infinity” 
of their Eastern neighbor ! 

A. H. S. 


“Aids to thr Study of this Acts.” H. W. Lucr. Price 65 cents. 

Rev, H. W. Luce has rendered a fine service to the Chinese 
Christians as well as to the whole body of missionary workers in 
the production of his “ Aids to the Study of the Acts.” The out¬ 
line is simple and logical. The six parts are based on the Biblical 
material and this arrangement aids the author in his purpose to 
hold the students close to the Bible. The notes are well-chosen 
and are of practical value. These notes and references relate this 
new work to other well-known works in the same field, in an 
admirable manner. 

In the case of disputed points, the author presents the various 
views held but refrains from dogmatizing in favor of any one view. 
The reader who is familiar with the field can easily recognize Mr. 
Luce’s own conclusions from the data at hand. It should give 
satisfaction to those, even, who hold the most conservative positions. 

Probably the chief contribution to Bible study hi China appears 
in the “ Method of Study.” The “ inductive method ” is as well 
explained and applied as is possible with this kind of subject 
matter. The questions are so prepared that the student must use 
his Bible and his head. He cannot give adequate answers to the 
questions by simply memorizing the notes as though the book were 
a sort of catechism. The questions are stimulating to the minds 
of the students and are very helpful to the teacher who is not 
thoroughly familiar with the field. Mr. Luce has done exactly 
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what the reviewer did a few years ago for his own classes, but Mr. 
Luce has done the work better and more thoroughly. 

The correlation of the “Epistles” gives the student a good 
perspective of the Christiau life and literature of that first century 
of the Christian era. “The Suggestions for Students and Teachers’ * 
give the necessary directions for working out the author’s plan of 
study. It is much to be regretted that a better series of maps had 
not been prepared to go with the text. 

The work seems particularly well suited to use in theological 
semiuaries, Bible schools, and advanced Bible classes. The 
material might, moreover, be adapted for use in Middle Schools. 
With the present heavily laden curriculum in the Middle Schools 
there is hardly time to cover the ground as thoroughly as this 
method seeks to do. 

Non-Christian Chinese teachers who have examined the book 
have expressed hearty appreciation of the clear, simple style of the 
wen li y and of the careful arrangement of the material. 

J. B. W. 
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HYMNAL FOR CHINESE LABOR 
BATTALIONS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : The Religious Tract 
Society of North and Central 
China has been appealed to 
to provide a small Hymnal for 
use among the Chinese who 
are now at work in so many 
ways in France. The suggested 
book will contain thirty hymns, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostle’s 
Creed, the Commandments, two 
short prayers, and the Benedic¬ 
tion. The hymns have been 
chosen for use in evangelistic 
services, save the last three 
which are for use in connection 
with the Baptismal, Communion, 
and Burial Services. The Society 
has decided to produce the book 
at the lowest possible price— 
$15 per thousand. 

Missionaries now at work 111 
France estimate that some fifty 
thousand copies can be used 


profitably at once. I have re¬ 
ceived promises of help which 
will enable me to print 15,000 
copies. May I avail myself of 
your columns to invite any who 
are interested in the welfare of 
the Chinese in France to assist 
me in securing the balance 
needed either by sending dona¬ 
tions or by appealing to the 
Chinese ? My experience ha3 
been that the Chinese are very 
ready to help. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
George A. Clayton. 

Religious Tract Society, 
Hankow. 

RETURNED STUDENTS AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir ; On a recent trip to 
China I gathered that the re¬ 
turned student from Japan is 
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not always considered an tin- 
mixed blessing. He often ap¬ 
pears to be a seeker of wealth 
or official position, not willing 
to “ do his duty in that state of 
life unto which it has pleased 
God to call him,” as our Church 
Catechism has it. In a very 
small way, with the help of 
the readers of the Chinese 
Recorder, we could help to 
remedy this state of things. For 
instance, there are men graduat¬ 
ing here each year who might use 
the special knowledge they have 
gained to be a help to China 
and also to the Christian Church 
in its broadest and deepest sense. 
We have a notice board in our 
church vestibule where requests 
for positions as doctors,chemists, 
railway engineers, accountants, 
lecturers, and teachers might be 
posted. One of the steadiest 
and soundest Christian men we 
have had will be returning in 
June. We have been friends for 
ten years. He has been through 
the church preparatory school 
(see Chinese Recorder, Feb¬ 
ruary, p. 88), one of the govern¬ 
ment High Schools, and the Im¬ 
perial University of Tokyo. He 
has good all-round knowledge 
and has specialized in mechanical 
engineering. He is a fair 
organist, and has been a sound 
advisor on our Church Com¬ 
mittee, a Christian man who 
would be an asset to any Chris¬ 
tian community and any church. 
He has asked me if the Church 
has any use for him. 

The Chinese churches and 
the Chinese Y. M. C. A. in Tokyo 
will be glad to put employers in 
China in touch with suitable 
men, and Chinese students on 
graduating in Japan ought to 
welcome suggestions as to their 
future employment. “ Small 
beginnings and stick to your 
special line of work ” is the 
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advice I am passing on to them 
from one or two leaders in the 
Chinese business world. 

I am, 

Yours truly, 

W. H. Edwin, 

C.M.S. Chinese Student Mission , 
7 Sasugaya Cho, Kotshikazva, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Tokyo. March ist, 1918. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE HOUR. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir: The ‘‘Important 
Manifesto” that appeared in 
your correspondence columns in 
Jauuary will have evoked very 
varying responses from different 
readers. May I claim a few 
lines to set down briefly what I 
take to be the message and chal¬ 
lenge of the times to the church 
of Christ? 

1. We have looked for the 
“christianizing of the social 
order, *’ for the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The pres¬ 
ent disorder and bitterness is 
teaching us with a new emphasis 
that this can ouly come through 
sacrificial devotion and that in 
the presence of the powers of 
evil our hearts must fail unless 
stayed on His. It is here that 
we see the value of the hope of 
Christ’s coming, directing our 
attention to the fact that the 
task of bringing in a better order 
is primarily His work, under 
His leadership, and emphasizing 
our personal relationship to Him. 
But we need to remember that, 
as he was manifested after His 
Resurrectiou to His disciples and 
not to the world (except through 
the disciples and the witness of 
the Spirit), His coming is 
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primarily a spiritual nearness 
and consciousness, none the less 
real and satisfying on that 
account. 

It seems well therefore that 
Christians everywhere should be 
helped to expect and seek the 
nearer Presence and glad Re¬ 
cognition of the glorious Christ. 

2. If this is to be done we 
must seek the fellowship of this 
hope with men of all branches 
of the Christian Church. It is 
one of the signs of the times 
that “ fellowship” and the seek¬ 
ing of a “corporate” Christian 
life are prominent in many 
denominations. In view of the 
great challenge thrown down to 
them by modern conditions, men 
are being led of the spirit into 
united experiences of His work¬ 
ing—as in the upper room at 
Jerusalem. 

3. One of the duties of this 
enlarged and deepened fellow¬ 
ship must be to seek the Master’s 
will in international relations— 
and His way of peace. Can we 
not do more to hold up the 
Christian ideal of the Family of 
Nations under the great Father¬ 
hood of God ? Is it likely that 
the hopes, now so widely cher¬ 
ished, of settling international 
relations ou the basis of justice 
and goodwill can be realised, 
whatever the issue of the war, 
unless this is done? 

4. But we must cultivate the 
direct appeal to Christ’s will not 
only in international but in social 
aud industrial life and in all the 
reconstruction that is to come. 
Our social evils have a cure 
in Christ; in Him the perfect 
society will yet be established ; 
and, if we are loyal to this 
hope—even, if need be, unto 
death—His day will come and 
His people will lead a new social 
order. Are not these sad days 
bringing men to a recognition of 


these great truths, so preparing 
them for the coming of His 
Kingdom, the dawn of a new era 
of faith? 

Yours sincerely, 

J. R 


AN APOLOGY. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : 1 should be much 

obliged if yon would print the 
following acknowledgement in 
the next Recorder. 

“ In the recently issued Atlas 
Supplement to the Chinese Hast¬ 
ings' Bible Dictionary the Pub¬ 
lishers inadvertently failed to 
acknowledge the source from 
which the maps were obtained 
and as most of the Atlases have 
been distributed, and caunot be 
altered, they desire to do so 
now. 

“ When the Editors decided to 
have maps for the Dictionary 
they learnt that the Rev. J. 
Percy Bruce of Shantung Chris¬ 
tian University had prepared a 
series of maps for a work upon 
which he was engaged. They 
therefore decided to ask him for 
permission to use such of his 
maps as might be suitable. Not 
only was this permission granted 
but Mr. Bruce very kindly under¬ 
took to alter his maps in order 
that the names might correspond 
with those in the Dictionary. 

‘ ‘ The maps selected and used 
are numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, io, 
11, 12, 17, and 18. 

“ Will all users of the Atlas 
have this information noted on 
their copies? 

‘ ‘ To Mr. Bruce the publishers 
express their indebtedness for 
his kiudness and help in pre¬ 
paring the maps, and apologise 
for their failure to make due 
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acknowledgement in the Atlas 
itself." 

Thanking you, 

I am, 

Yours very truly, 

T. LesuB. 


CHRISTIAN CONTRIBUTIONS 
IN CHINA. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir; I have read with 
much interest the missionary 
statistics given in your January 
number. May I call your atten¬ 
tion to one of the items ? 

The total number of com¬ 
municant members is 294,825; 
the total amount of gifts to 
church work is $469,754. This 
works out at a little over a 
dollar and a half yearly for 
each member on an average: 
probably very little more. The 
amount mentioned, I imagine, 
includes some gifts from mission¬ 
aries, besides the givings of those 
who come to church but are not 
yet admitted to communion. I 
would suggest that an effort be 
made this year to double that 
rate of giving. 

In some ways this year of 
strain and confusion and war- 
prices might not seem a favour¬ 
able time for such an effort. On 
the other hand we have at hand 
an argument that any Chinese 
can see the force of without much 
explanation. Nations that are 
spending money at the rate of 
seventy million dollars a day can 
scarcely be expected to provide 
large funds for work in the Far 
East. 

The present rate works out at 
about three cents a week, less 
than half a cent a day. Probably 
that is as much as we have a 
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right to expect from some of our 
members; when a man can 
scarcely provide food and cloth¬ 
ing for himself and his family, 
we should not push him too 
much. But when we remember 
how many members are able to 
give, not three cents, but thirty 
cents, or, for the matter of that, 
three dollars a week without any 
real sense of sacrifice, is there 
not something very far wrong 
when the average (not minimum) 
giving all over is only three 
cents a week? An outsider in¬ 
clined to scoff might well ask, 
What is the value of its religion 
to a church, the members of 
which, rich and poor taken to¬ 
gether, consider their duty 
sufficiently performed by giving 
half a cent a day for its main¬ 
tenance and promulgation ? 

I am not speaking in the 
interest of the home churches, 
as if we ought to relieve them 
from the duty of giving. I 
speak in the interests of our 
Chinese Church itself. If its 
givings could be doubled, and 
soon doubled again, it would, I 
am sure, have a most healthy in¬ 
fluence on the Church’s life. It 
might lose us some of those 
hearers who come to church, as 
I have heard it said, because 
they find it cheaper to worship 
God. But we could let such go 
without much loss. Aud those 
who remain would develop a 
manlier, more self-reliant spirit; 
it would help them to a higher 
conception of the worth of the 
Church of Christ. Demands for 
independence and self-govern¬ 
ment could be welcomed and not 
dreaded, if they are worked out 
along the line of self-support. 

I am, 

Yours truly, 

Thomas Barclay. 
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THE CHINESE LABOUR CORPS. 

On arrival in France the coo¬ 
lies are organised into companies 
of 476 men with 19 British N. 
C. O.’s and 5 officers. In each 
company there is one officer at 
least who can speak the language 
well, and one first class inter¬ 
preter. None of them are used in 
trench digging or in agriculture. 
Great numbers are employed at 
the different ports on dock 
labour, and in loading railway 
trucks. Many companies are 
employed at the large ammuni¬ 
tion dumps. Numbers are em¬ 
ployed in stone quarries aud in 
forests, on roads, on tanks, and 
what not. Of all coloured labour 
employed in France the Chinese 
have easily the best reputation. 
On the whole the relationship 
between the Chinese and their 
British employers and overseers 
is good. 

The health of the coolies on 
the whole is good, but the change 
of food and the damp climate 
have brought out a great deal of 
eye trouble. Not a little vene¬ 
real disease has appeared among 
the men. 

The food is the regular army 
rations, bacon, beef, mutton, 
bread, butter, tea, etc. In addi¬ 
tion, flour is given, so the cooks 
can make steamed bread and 
flapjacks according to their own 
taste. Rice is served one meal 
every day and three times one 
day in the week. The Chinese 
would prefer a larger quantity 
of grain and less meat, but they 
know they are well off and are 
not discontented with their food 
or clothing or work. 


A dry canteen is established 
in every camp, and the coolies 
have an opportunity to spend 
their franc a day as they please. 
I saw one man eat a tube of 
tooth paste, and two others 
drink a bottle of Montserrat 
Lime Juice neat, at a sitting. 
A British N. C, O. sold a five 
shilling watch to a coolie for 
seventy - five francs and was 
courtmartialled for the offence. 
At Winnipeg I saw a coolie sell 
a pair of common bamboo chop¬ 
sticks to a Canadian for twenty- 
five cents. He was not court¬ 
martialled for the offence. 

The Y. M. C. A. has been 
organised in the centres where 
there are several companies 
working and is doing excellent 
work among them. It is well 
that they see some evidence of 
the power of Christ in Western 
civilization for the power of evil 
is sufficiently manifest. Oppor¬ 
tunity for Christian propaganda 
by the missionaries differs ac¬ 
cording to the attitude of the 
commander of the company and 
varies from zero upwards. In 
some companies work is neces¬ 
sarily carried on every day of the 
week, but one-seventh of the 
men rest every day. In other 
companies no work is done on 
the Lord’s Day, and in others 
again only a half-day’s work. 

The writer has heard since 
returning from France that no 
more missionaries are wanted for 
this service,—that they have not 
done very well. Let we quote 
a few sentences from a lecture 
by the colonel in charge of the 
Chinese Labour Corps. “ We 
want as many missionaries as 
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we can get. I have just returned 
from England where I have been 
seeing some of the Mission 
Boards, trying to get them to 
release more men, and I may 
have to go to the United States 
to see if we can get some men 
from the American Mission So¬ 
cieties. For of course the mis¬ 
sionaries are almost the only 
Europeans who have any ad¬ 
equate knowledge of the Chinese 
people and language. They are 
the backbone of the Chinese 
Labour Corps and we could not 
get along without them.” 

A. W. Lochead, 
2nd Lt., C. L. C. 


FLOOD RELIEF WORK. 

There was a very interesting 
two days’ inspection at the Chris¬ 
tian Uniou Flood Relief camp 
last month. Guests were re¬ 
ceived in a pavilion and given 
tea and then they were escorted 
around the grounds which had 
been carefully mapped out. 
They saw not only the huts in 
which the refugees live but bath 
houses, dispensary, school rooms, 
and work shops. The latter 
were most interesting as it is 
through these that the people 
have an opportunity of becoming 
self-supporting. There are about 
seven thousand people in this 
camp and food is given only 
where there is no one in the 
family who cau work for it. We 
saw women sewing on clothing 
and quilts, men grinding the 
grain for use in the camp and 
men and women together mak¬ 
ing straw hats, straw mats, 
tennis nets, and fishing nets. At 
least seven hundred people are 
employed in this way. The 
children are all in school and 
even the men and women are 
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given an opportunity to study 
when the day’s work is over. 

The camp will be closed at 
the end of March and the people 
sent back to the country to plant 
the spring grain but it will be 
necessary to give them food until 
June when we hope they can 
agaiu begin to live on the fruit 
of the land. 

I enclose some pictures of the 
camp and a very interesting con¬ 
trast in the shape of a picture of 
one of the temporary camps 
where people were living last 
October. The present camps 
are not palatial but they have 
saved the lives of thousands of 
refugees this winter. 

intelligence tests. 

In several Western countries 
the school authorities have 
established Vocational Guidance 
Departments, in order to help 
the pupils choose the kind of 
profession which they will enter. 
The young people are tested, not 
so such for their knowledge as 
for their intellectual ability. 
Simple psychological experi¬ 
ments are performed to deter¬ 
mine the proficiency of their 
memory, attention, perseverance, 
association of ideas, grasp of 
situations, and so forth : and on 
the basis of the results they are 
advised as to what work will 
give them the best opportunity 
to use the talents which they 
possess. The well-systematised 
Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for 
Intelligence, which by a few 
simple tests determines the 
degrae of intelligence which a 
child has attained, and grades 
him for purposes of play, dis¬ 
cipline, and other educational 
purposes according to this scale, 
is being used with good results 
in many of the schools in the 
West, 
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Many large business concerns 
are calling in psychological ex¬ 
perts to help them in choosing 
employees who have the neces¬ 
sary intellectual qualifications for 
positions which are to be filled. 
At the present time, candidates 
for the Air Corps in the various 
armies are being tested in the 
laboratory, in order to determine 
whether they can work under 
the conditions which will prevail 
when they take charge of a flying 
machine. There is a large 
saving in time, money, and life, 
In being able to thus determine 
in the laboratory, who have and 
who have not the necessary 
qualifications. 

At least two applications of 
these psychological tests have 
been made in China, in connec¬ 
tion with missionary work. 

The North China Union Lan¬ 
guage School, after determining 
what qualifications are desirable 
in the Chinese teachers who 
instruct the young missionaries, 
has tested its staff of teachers 
and a group of applicants for 
positions. The tests verified the 
observation of a year and a half 
on old teachers, as to who were 
best qualified to do the work, and 
depending on the results of the 
tests, it was possible to add the 
necessary new members to the 
staff without the period of several 
weeks’ trial previously necessary 
to taking on new teachers. Money 
in salaries paid, and valuable 
time of director and head 
teachers in training new teachers 
were saved, and the time of the 
students was economized by 
avoiding trying out inefficient 
teachers upon them. 

A very interesting report of an 
adaptation to Chinese conditions 
of the Binet-Simon Measuring 
Scale for Intelligence appears 
in the January 1917 number 
of Ike University Quarterly 
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published by the West China 
Union University. 

These tests, coupled with 
simple health tests, if applied to 
students seeking entrance into 
mission schools, where the num¬ 
ber of applicants exceeds the 
number who can be received, 
would make it possible to select 
those who would be most worth 
training; and if applied to the 
teachers, and others employed by 
the missions, would make it 
easier to increase the efficiency 
of our work. 

The following books are help¬ 
ful 011 this subject:— 

Munsterberg. “BusinessPsychology.” 
A. A, Brill. “Psycho-Analysis.” 
Jones. "Paperson Psycho-An¬ 

alysis.” 

W. B. PETTUS. 


The work of the Week of 
Evangelism in Tientsin has been 
interfered with and somewhat 
interrupted by a series of un¬ 
pleasant experiences occasioned 
by the activities of a strange 
individual and his followers who 
claim to be of divine appoint¬ 
ment and to constitute the true 
and only Church of Christ. The 
leader is Wei Pao Lo (ffe ^ |g), 
who professes to be ordained as 
elder by the Spirit (# 
and with his followers has been 
promenading the streets of Tien¬ 
tsin, carrying banners inscribed 
“The True Church of Christ” 
aud other similar devices. They 
have been scattering broadcast 
a quantity of printed matter, 
principally the leader’s “card” 
which gives after his name a 
long list of his qualifications to 
recognition as a heaven-sent 
messenger of the only true gos¬ 
pel, and denounces all existing 
churches as false. 

These people last Sunday, 
February 17th, entered various 
mission chapels, interrupted the 
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services, attempted to mount the 
platforms, denounced as hypo¬ 
crites and false leaders the 
preachers, and declared all who 
listened to any but the new and 
genuine teaching to be children 
of the devil. 

They have during the week 
evenings made their way into 
the meetings for workers in 
connection with the special pro- 
gramme of this week, and have 
turned what should have been 
profitable and stimulating gather¬ 
ings into scenes of bitterness 
and contention. Outside one 
church from which they were 
induced to retire there was such 
excitement as resulted in a per¬ 
sonal fight between an exas¬ 
perated member and the leader 
of these disturbers. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that these things should 
have occurred at such a special 
time and should therefore have 
hindered the work and diverted 
the attention of workers: but 
happily there is no reason to 
believe that any workers have 
been led astray by the preten¬ 
sions of these people. It is hoped 
that they wilt be persuaded to 
adopt a more peaceable and 
orderly method of propagating 
their strange views. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MISSTON 
EDUCATION. 

In the Report of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North 
America for 1917 is given a 
speech by the Rev. J. F. Goucher, 
D.D., on “Some Problems of 
Christian Education on the 
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Mission Field.” These remarks 
on the question of educational 
proportion are so pertinent that 
we venture to bring them special¬ 
ly to the attention of our readers, 
as below: 

“It is very interesting to 
observe how in China this matter 
of education wanting proportion, 
failing to recognize, to appreciate 
proportion, is registering its in¬ 
fluence. One of the most extra¬ 
ordinary missionary agencies in 
China, an organization that has 
seventeen per cent of the foreign 
male missionaries within its 
organization, has but thirteen 
per cent of the communicants. 
Working alongside of it is an¬ 
other organization that has but 
six per cent of the foreign 
agencies and eleven per cent of 
the communicants. Six per cent 
of the foreign agencies to seven¬ 
teen per cent; but eleven per 
cent of the communicants to 
thirteen per cent—less than three 
per cent difference in the com¬ 
municants with only one-third 
the foreign agencies. Why this 
discrepancy in results? Go a 
step further and you will find 
the one that has such an advan¬ 
tage in the number of foreign 
agents has but five per cent of 
the Christian students of China 
in its schools, and the other has 
fourteen per cent of the student 
body of China in its Christian 
schools. Three times the foreign 
agencies, one-third the students 
under Christian education, and 
only two per cent or less than 
three per cent of communicants 
in excess. It is a simple pro¬ 
position.'’ 
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News Notes. 


The Korea Mission in China 
originally cost about Yen 2,000 
a year; now the budget calls for 
about two thousand more, and, 
in addition, this year’s needs 
contain an item of Yen 2,000 for 
property. 

The attention of missionaries 
returning to the United States 
via Japan is called to the fact 
that in order to go ashore in 
Japan it is necessary to have 
passports by sea from the Jap¬ 
anese Consul at the port of de¬ 
parture, and from the British 
Consul if traveling via Canada. 
These regulations are strictly 
enforced. 

Mr. S. J. Mills, formerly 
connected with the Shantung 
Christian University, has been 
allocated by the Presbyterian 
Board to the Student Volunteer 
Movement for the Ministry. Mr. 
Mills and Pastor Ding I/i Mei 
will work together as the travel¬ 
ing secretaries for the Move¬ 
ment, of which Mr. Rugh is the 
executive secretary. Mr. Mills 
will have his headquarters at 4 
Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 

Mr. E. A. Turner has just 
returned from Foochow where 
he attended the Fukien Student 
Conference February 20-26. 
This is the first conference to 
be held during the China New 
Year vacation and it proved a 
great success, the leaders voting 
unanimously to have the con¬ 
ference at the same time next 
year. The conference was at¬ 
tended by 193 delegates and 
leaders, most of whom were 
Christians. The central theme 
of the conference was “The 
Kingdom of God iu Fukien Prov¬ 
ince.” 


On February 27th Mr. Hersch- 
leb wrote from Tsiuaufu as 
follows: “I am sorry to have 
to report that we have the plague 
here in our city, four deaths 
having occurred so far as in¬ 
vestigation has gone to date. 
We may find it more prevalent 
than we now think. As a pre¬ 
cautionary measure, all places 
where people assemble are closed, 
including our Associat ion, 
schools, etc. We are perfectly 
safe, but are kept rather close to 
our home and not allowed to go 
to the city. If it gets worse, 
we may not be allowed to leave 
our compounds.” 

The National Committee of 
the Y. W. C. A. is composed 
half of Chinese and half of 
foreign women. The President 
is a foreigner, but the Vice-Pres¬ 
ident, Secretary, and Treasurer 
are Chinese. The Chairmen of 
Sub-committees are half of them 
Chinese. At Shanghai and Can¬ 
ton the membership of the Eocal 
Boards of Directors is entirely 
Chinese. The local Associations 
raise their budgets almost entire¬ 
ly from Chinese, the national 
Association raises its funds both 
from foreigners and Chinese. 
East year in Shanghai a joint 
Finance Campaign was held, in 
which the Chinese local Associa¬ 
tion was to raise $3,000, and the 
National $2,000. The Chinese 
workers actually collected from 
Chinese sources the sum of 
$3,400 ; foreign givers numbered 
168, Chinese over 500. Of the 
7 workers who raised over $150, 
2 were foreign and 5 Chinese. 

Mr. Johannson, of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, writes 
on January 16th as follows:— 

“This winter we have got a 
little encouragement in our work. 
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Three young Mongols were bap¬ 
tized here the 3rd of February. 
That is the first baptism in 
Halong Osso (a station 70 miles 
north of Kalgan). Two of them 
have been with us two or three 
years; one came last spring to 
get a little medical help; he 
listened and got interested and 
began to read our books; it is 
wonderful to see how God has 
opened his heart for the truth. 
He is a very intelligent and, in 
the Mongol way, well educated 
young man, 19 years old. We 
hope God will use him for his 
service among the Mongols. 
There is strong opposition from 
his home and relatives, but we 
believe that God is able to give 
him the strength and courage 
he needs. Before the baptism 
we had three weeks Bible study. 
One or two more asked to be 
baptized, but for some reason 
■we thought it wise to wait a 
little.” 

The January (1918) number 
of The Moslem World contains a 
classified bibliography of books 
on Islam in Chinese and in 
Chinese-Arabic. This has been 
prepared by the Rev. C. I,. 
Ogilvie, M. A. The Moham¬ 
medans seem somewhat slow in 
furnishing Christians with their 
literature and, while some of 
the publishing centres are well 
known, yet apparently they have 
no distributing centres or book¬ 
shops in China where these 
books can be bought. This list 
should prove useful and helpful 
and a stimulus to further study 
aloug this line. 

There is in the same number 
a translation of “The Three- 
character Classic for Moslems,'’ 
by Lieo Kai Lien, This was 
printed in Chinese at Canton in 
1903 A.D. This article will be 
of interest to those who are 
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working among Moslems in 
China. 

There is also a short article 
on “ The Moslem Women of 
Sianfu,” by the late Mrs. J, B. 
Thor, which gives some idea of 
the needs and possibilities of this 
group of women. 

The three Missionary Fellow¬ 
ships offered by Union Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary, New York, have 
been assigned for the year 1918- 
r9i9 to Reverend Murray Scott 
Frame, B.D., of the American 
Board, stationed at Tuugcbou, 
Peking, China; Reverend Kn 
Kashiwai, Professor of Church 
History in the Tokyo Theolog¬ 
ical Institute; and Reverend 
H. I. Frost, B.D., M.S.T., of 
the American Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions, stationed at 
Basalore, India. 

These Missionary Fellowships, 
each of which yields annually 
$500, are assigned annually to 
missionaries on furlough or to 
exceptionally qualified natives 
of mission lands who have been 
engaged in responsible positions 
of Christian service. Their aim 
is not only to promote advanced 
missionary preparation but to 
encourage productive missionary 
scholarship. 

Applications for the academic 
year 1919-20 should be in the 
hands of the Registrar of the 
Seminary not later than January 
1st, 1919. 

Dr, Murdoch Mackenzie, of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion, Changte, Honan, writes 
under date of March 28th : 

” We are almost at our wits’ 
end at present here on account 
of the many bands of lawless 
bandits all over the four counties 
in which the most of our Chris¬ 
tians happen to live. Our best 
congregation in the east has been 
compelled to dose a flourishing 
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school of over sixty pupils 
already. One family there was 
visited twice within three tveeks 
by these villains. Eleven pupils 
on their way to the Boys’ School 
here were kidnapped by robbers 
on the way to Chaugte and kept 
in durance vile for four days. 
An elder and two Christians 
were captured by them ten days 
ago and we have heard nothing 
of or from them since. One man 
in Dr. Goforth’s field was fired 
at and soon afterwards died of 
his wounds. The daughter of 
one of our Chinese pastors was 
fired at and killed outright some 
time ago. We are keeping in 
touch with Chinese and British 
authorities but so far as known 
to us no effective repressive 
measures have been tried yet. 
Six men were shot just a li or 
two from us here by the soldiers 
last week. Scarcely a day passes 
in which we do not hear of fresh 
cases of kidnapping, maiming, 
or death. We have had nothing 
like this in the history of our 
Mission and it grows worse 
steadily. We are compelled at 
present to give attention to this 


matter almost daily and are quite 
perplexed as to what to do that 
we have not yet done about it.” 

The two greatest missionary 
libraries in the world are the 
Day Missions Library at Yale 
University, which has a fire¬ 
proof building—the only one in 
existence for purely missionary 
purposes—and the Missionary 
Research Library in New York. 
The Day Library is increasingly 
used for research not merely by 
men in the University, but by 
persons coming from Chicago 
and Washington and elsewhere 
for help. It is extremely desir¬ 
able that among other things its 
files of the Chinese Recorder 
should be complete. We gladly 
call the attention of our readers 
to the missing numbers, which 
are as follows: the January 
and February combined number 
for 1882, and those for January, 
1886, and December, 1887. If 
our readers can aid the Library 
by supplying these issues we 
shall be glad to pay a reasonable 
amount for them if sent to this 
office. 


♦—•- 

Personals 


BIRTHS. 

December : 

1st, at Stockholm, Sweden, to Mr. 
and Mrs. G, Wester, C. I. M., a sou 
(Sven Verner). 

nth, at New York, to Mr. and 
Mrs. D. W. Edwards, Y. M. C. A., a 
daughter (Anne Louise). 

January: 

3rd, at Suining, Sze., to John P. 
and Dorothy H. Rod well, of Friends’ 
Mission, a sou (Henry Holmes). 

5th, at Lanchowfu, to Dr. and Mrs. 
G. E. King, C. I. M., a son (Raymond). 

7th, at Yunnanfu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Fleischtnann, C. I. M„ a son 
(Charles Williams). 

15th, at Foochow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
T. C. McConnell, Y. M. C. A., a 
daughter (Kathleen Findley). 


t8th, at Amoy, to Rev. and Mrs. L. 
Gordon Phillips, L. M. S., a daughter 
(Eileen Monica). 

26th, at Peking, to Mr. and Mrs. 
R, B. Colson, Y. M, C. A., a daughter 
(Sayla Edith). 

26th, at Sungyang, to Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Georg, C. I. M., a daughter (Eliza¬ 
beth Auguste), 

31st, at Tientsin, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Lockley, Y, M, C. A,, a son 
(Arthur Stevenson). 

February: 

1st, at Wusih, to Rev. and Mrs. 
E. R. Dyer, A. C. M., a son (Edward 
Cabell). 

1st, at Nancbang, to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Cerny, C. I. M., a son (Friedrich 
Stephan). 

2nd, at Suchien, Ku., to Rev. and 
Mrs. W, C. McDauchlin, A. P. M. 
(South), a daughter. 
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5th, at Wuchang, to Dr. and Mrs. 
C. McA. Wassell, A. C. M.» a daughter 
(Ruth Helen). 

13th, at Hankow, to Mr, and Mrs. 
C. Warren, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Stella Rachel). 

r9t!i, at Nanking, to Prof, and Mrs. 
W. F, Hummel, M. E. M., a daughter 
(Ruth Isabelle). 

20th, at Sbekichen, to Mr. and Mrs. 

E. Weller, C. I. M., a son (Stanley 
Douglas Victor). 

22nd, at Hankow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey Hirst, A. B. S., a son (John 
Simpson). 

March: 

3rd, at Foochow, to Mr. and Mrs. 

E. H. Munson, Y. M. C. A., a son 
(Charles Bright). 

nth, at Peking, to Dr, and Mrs. 

F. E. Dilley, China Medical Board, a 
daughter (Jean Edwards). 

Uth, at Shanghai, to Rev. and Mrs. 
C. F. McRae, A. C. M., a son (James 
Dawrence Wood ward). 

24th, at the Wesleyan Mission, Han¬ 
yang, to Rev. and Mrs. W. Arthur 
Coma by, a son. 

25th, at Kirin, Manchuria, to- Rev. 
and Mrs. James McCarmon, Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, a daughter 
(Doreen Elizabeth). 

MARRIAGES. 

February: 

22nd, at Taiyiiaufu, Miss A. C. 
Skafjeld to Mr. H. Ingwardo, C. I. M. 

March : 

14th, at Wuhu, Miss Mabel Mc¬ 
Cracken to Rev. Edward James, both 
M. E. F, B. 

DEATHS. 

January: 

2nd, at 67 Granville Park, Black- 
heath, Catherine Lockhart, widow of 
William Lockhart, F. R. C. S., of 
China. Aged 94 years. 

8th, at Chengtu, Sze., Mary Jane 
Davidson, the beloved wife of Robert 
J. Davidson, of Friends’ Mission. 
Aged 70 years. 

30th, at Shanghai, A. L. Greig, 
China Treasurer of the L. M. S. 

30th, at Chengtu, Sze., Stella 
Marian, aged eight years and ten 
months, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
F. P. Allan, C, M. M s , of Chungking. 
February: 

iStli, at Tsinan, Mrs. T. L. Blalock, 
A. B. G. M. 

March : 

6th, at Shanghai, Mrs. W. H. Warren 
(of Hangchow), C. I. M., from cancer. 

14th, A. K. Baxter, M.B., Ch.B. 
(Ed.), of the United Methodist Church 
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fever. 

24th, at Shanghai, Margaret Susan, 
beloved wife of Dr. O. H. Bondfield, 
of the British & Foreign Bible Society, 
Aged 63 years. 

28th, at Shanghai, Marguerite A. 
Dodds, W.U.M. Aged 29 years. 

ARRIVALS. 

January: 

7th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Rounds, Y. M. C. A. (Peking). 

February: 

1st, from U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs, 

G. S. Eddy, and Mr. Kirby Page, 
Y. M. C. A. 

16th, from service in Europe, Mr. 
A. W. S. Lee (Wuhu), A. C. M. 

23rd, from U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs, 
Harold Balme and family, of the 
Shantung Christian University School 
of Medicine, Tsinan. 

March: 

7th, from Sweden, Rev. and Mrs, 
Karl Nelton and children, S. M. F. 
(ret.). From U, S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
W. B, La Force (Peking); from U.S.A, 
(ret.), Miss Annie Brown (Wusih), 
Miss M. A. Bremer (Yangchow), 
A. C. M. 

16th, from U.S. A.,Harriett Boutelle, 
K. W. Eddy and sister (Hongkong), 
Julia Willard (Canton), A. B. F. M. S. 

18th, from England, Rev. Wallace 
Wilson, L. M. S. (ret.). 

23rd, from U. S. A., Miss Chase, 
A. P. N., for Nanking Hospital, and 
Mrs. Chase; Rev. and Mrs. H. McLean 
and daughter, P. M. U. (Yunnanfu). 

Date not given: From U. S. A., 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Jansen (jiie Jennie 
Hansen), F. G. M. (Shanghai), 

DEPARTURES- 

March : 

2nd, to U. S. A., Mrs. H, W. Luce 
and child, C, C. E. A.; Dr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Williams, A. P. N. 

7th, to Canada, Dr. Endicott, Sec. 
C. M. M, 

nth, to U.S.A. Miss Grace Ellison, 
and Miss Lena Nelson, both M.E.F.B. 

12U1, to Canada, Misses Harrison 
and EH wood, C. M. M, 

14th, from Hongkong, Mr. M. A. 
Kees, Y. M. C. A. 

16th, to U, S. A., Miss Brown, 
A. B. C. F. M. 

26th, to U. S. A., Rev. J. W. Lind- 
beck and family, Aug.; Rev. R. L. 
Torrey, Miss Lena Nelson, M. E. F. B, 
To England via Canada, Rev. Jas, O. 
Curnow, M. E. F. B. 

30th, to U, S. A., Mr. and Mrs.D. L. 
Kelsey and family, Y. M. C. A. 
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Editorial 


Vibe Cbtna Gontinua* 
tlon committee. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee was held at the 
Union Church, Shanghai, from Friday, 
April 18th to Wednesday, the 23rd. There were in attendance 
forty-nine members, of whom 25 per cent were Chinese, the 
whole representing seventy-five per cent of the total member¬ 
ship of the Committee. The average number of years of 
service of the missionaries present was twenty-five. Seventy- 
five per cent of them have been in China twenty years and 
over. The meeting was characterized by a quiet determination 
to move along the lines of Christian co-operation. 

The announcement was made that funds had been secured 
for a “ Missions Building, 5 y in Shanghai. This is an indication 
that the unity of the Christian forces in China is in a large 
measure already an accomplished fact. Both on the part of 
the Mission Boards and of mission forces in China there is 


a growing confidence in the possibilities of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee in assisting the Christian forces to under¬ 
stand their real task in China and in providing an organization 
through which that task may be the better attempted. Slowly 
blit surely this representative group is helping to bring about 
a better organization of the available Christian forces in 
China. Two accomplished instances of this are the Christian 
Publishers' Association, which is already active, and the 
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China Christian Literature Committee—the one working on 
the production of Christian literature and the other on its 
distribution. In the China Continuation Committee we have 
that international co-operation for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God in China that is being sought ardently for 
the establishment of a world brotherhood of humanity. The 
June issue of the Recorder will be largely devoted to the 
consideration of various aspects of the work of the China 
Continuation Committee at this meetiug, 

^ •I- ^ 

At the commencement of the Sixth Annual 
^tor^CMna^ Meeting of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee attention was drawn, in three striking 
addresses, to the relation of mission work in China to world 
movements. These addresses indicated the necessity of a larger 
programme for mission work in China in order that we may 
come nearer our already greatly enlarged ideals of service. 
There is need of a drive for the promotion of Christian brother¬ 
hood after the war commensurate with what has been done in 
connection with the world fight for liberty. At the dose of 
the conference Mr. C. T. Wang gave an impressive speech on 
“The Present Needs of China.” The result of these visions 
was a conviction that Christians throughout China should 
specially unite in their prayers, and hence a decision to recom¬ 
mend a “Day of Prayer for China,” as embedded in the 
following resolution ;— 

“ Whereas, there is widespread unrest throughout China and 
intense suffering among the people in many places: 

Resolved:— 

(r) That we deem it a time when the people of God should 
humble themselves before His throne of Grace and fervently pray 
for His deliverance, and 

(2) That we recommend that Sunday, May 26th, be observed 
as a Day of Prayer for China in all churches, institutions, and 
homes throughout the country, and that our Executive Committee 
convey this recommendation to these churches and institutions.” 

* * * 

R Ibealtb *^ HREE articles presented in this issue are iu- 
dicative of a significant trend iu the minds of 
those interested in and affected by the Christian 
movement in China. “The Appeal of Christianity to the 
Chinese Mind,” by Mr. Chao, approaches the problem of 
Christian missions from the standpoint of psychology ; that on 
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“The Appeal of Buddhism to the Chinese Mind/’ by Mr. 
McNulty, shows sympathetic appreciation of the permanent and 
valuable elements in Buddhism ; while the book prepared by 
Mr. Wang Hsiang-hsiian on “The Book of Changes” and 
referred to by Dr. MacGillivray, shows a tendency on the part 
of Chinese thinkers to test their own religious ideas by those of 
Christianity. A11 attempt on the part of Chinese thinkers to 
show that certain Christian ideas are contained in their own 
literature indicates an appreciation of the value of those Christian 
ideas which must not be overlooked. One cannot help blit feel 
that study along the lines indicated will bring about a better 
understanding of the truths embedded in Chinese lore and of 
the essential and additional contribution that Christianity has to 
make thereto in order to bring about real and worthy living. 

* * * 


_ AT Nanking, April I3th-r8th, the repre- 

jSitcouraginfl dhove ... ?.« ,. . , . . 

sentatives of the Presbyterians working in 
In co-operation. n . . . , « , . . „ . 

China resolved themselves into a Provi¬ 
sional General Assembly which looked forward to the formation 
of a regularly constituted General Assembly, probably in 1920. 
Fully two-thirds of the Presbyteries and Synods concerned have 
already approved this move. At the same time the representa¬ 
tives of the Presbyterians in connection with representatives 
from the American Board and the London Missionary Society, 
having together a communicant membership of 100,766, decided 
upon articles of agreement which they submitted to their respec¬ 
tive constituencies. The aim of this interdenominational agree¬ 
ment is the formation of a Federal Union between the churches of 
the Presbyterian Council, the London Mission, and the American 


Board, and any other like-minded churches desirous of entering 
such a union. The name proposed is that of “The Federal 
Council of Christian Churches in China,”'and the immediate 
object is the bringing about of such comparisons of views and 
practices as shall prepare the way for ultimate organic union. 
A committee consisting of twelve members, six representing 
the Presbyterian churches, three the L. M. S. and three the 
American Board Churches, was appointed to carry out the ideas 
embodied in these articles of agreement. After this Committee 
has drawn up a plan for union and secured for such plan 
approval of the constituent bodies, it is to call a meeting of the 
Federal Union upon such bases of representation as shall have 
been agreed upon. 
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The Christian forces in China are here to promote, above 
all things, a brotherhood of service to Christ. While advocat¬ 
ing such brotherhood they must put it into practice. The 
above move towards a Federal Union is another of the many 
steps now being taken in that direction. Such moves mean 
much for the Western missionaries concerned but they mean 
profoundly more to the Chinese Christians. 


* * * 

WE are interested to note that the Canton 
XEbe 3 Dt£ ’Drive Missionary Association has addressed an 
in Gbina. open letter on the subject of temperance 

to the Christian public of South China. In this letter attention 
is called to the use of and injuries resulting from alcoholic 
beverages, especially the so-called rice wine (which is really 
rice whiskey) that is used even at the Communion service. 
This letter points out that a large number of diseases treated in 
the hospitals are attributable to alcoholic beverages. Rice wine, 
it is said, contains only 5 per cent less alcohol than the best 
whiskey of usual strength, and is four or five times as strong 
as beer or foreign wines. The letter poiuts out the danger that 
this stimulant may take the place of opium, now prohibited, 
and that as a matter of fact opium is the less injurious of the 
two. One serious element in this situation is that alcoholism 
is deeply rooted among the leaders of the churches, pastors and 
teachers being included among its users. The letter urges that 
a crusade for prohibition be started by the preparation and 
circulation of temperance literature, the giving of temperauce 
addresses, and the establishment of total abstinence societies 
and the exclusion of all men and women addicted to the use of 
alcoholic beverages from the ministry and from mission service. 

:je sji 


In a new book by Mr. Walter Scott 
“IRelifiious Ss&uca- Athearn, on “Religious Education and 

lt °i)emoaac Ct ’ ,Can ^ raer * ca11 Democracy”—a book which all 
~ interested in religious education should 

read—the American college is indicted for having relegated the 
“Bible and the Christian religion to a place of secondary 
consideration in the teaching function of the faculty.” Previous 
to this the point is made that “it will be impossible to give the 
American people a religious education until the rank and file 
of the students in the State Colleges are reached.” The 
author is persuaded that attendance at school chapel, Sunday 
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school, and voluntary Bible classes In connection with Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, is not a 
sufficient compensation for this lack. Whether mission colleges 
in China connected with American Mission Societies reflect 
this condition or not, we do not know. It does, however, seem 
that the problem of religious education has not yet been 
adequately solved. To live up to the ideals expressed by the 
author in this book, every college (and this would be true of 
mission colleges) should have one of its best men connected 
with religious education. Whether the ideal and practice of 
mission colleges is up to or ahead of the ideal and practice that 
obtains at home, we do not know. Mission colleges, however, 
should make sure that this essential branch of work is second 
to none in efficiency. 

* * * 
dufcfc*tdp There seems to be a tendency for Occidentals of a 
Critics. certa i 51 type to make quick trips to China, hunting 
for a few facts to prove preconceived j notions. 
China like the Bible can be used to prove almost anything if 
care is taken in the selection of data. An article of this kind 
is published in the October, 1917, issue of “Asia." It is 
called “China Totters On.” That China needs help all 
including the Chinese will admit, but for anybody to say, 
as the author of this article does, “ What a country a itywould 
be if it were not for its population,” shows an ignorance 
of the real China so profound that it is almost hopeless. 
Again, the remark, “ But to be sentimental about China’s 
1 civilization 1 is to be silly,” is in itself a silly remark. China 
does out understand the “civilization’ that has produced the 
catastrophe in Europe ; furthermore, she has passed through a 
revolution as profound as that in Russia at much less expense 
of life ; yet the Chinese are invidiously compared with the 
Russians as being greatly inferior. All will admit that there 
is a great lack of cohesion in China and yet one cannot say, 
and be fair, that “ to be sentimental about the glowing hope 
of Chinese leadership of China from her depths is to be blind 
to the fact that into the coffin of Yuan Shih-k‘ai went the last 
vestige of apparent leadership of a quality of honesty and 
strength combined which was even colorable.” And this, 
though it was because lie failed to keep his word that Yuan 
Shik-k l ai lost his hold ! 

China must be understood to be helped. Such caustic and 
supercilious criticism lacks this essential understanding. There 
is too much of the spirit of racial superiority in such criticism 
for it to do much good. China welcomes criticism but like 
many other folks she likes it to be tempered with just appre¬ 
ciation. A period of life in China is the only safe preparation 
for giving advice to China. 
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£foe promotion of 3ntercession 

CALL TO PRAYER 

“MV heart’s desire and my supplication to god is for Them, 

THAT THEY MAY BE SAVED.” ROMANS 10 I I. 

Extracts from “Letters to His Firends ” by Forbes Robtnson. 

“ I think ray supreme desire is to be a in tin of prayer.” 

“ There is no power like prayer. Let us pray for one another.” 

“ One thing you must learn to do. Whatever you leave undone, you must 
not leave this undone. Your work will be stunted and half developed unless 
you attend to it. You must force yourself to be alone ami to pray. Do make 
a point of this. You may be eloquent and attractive in yourlife. but your 
real effectiveness depends on your communion with the eternal world.” 

“ To get'aloue—to dare to be alone—with God, this, I am persuaded, is one 
of the best ways of doing anything in the world. It is possible to be constantly 
speaking of Him, to glow with enthusiasm as we talk about Him toothers, 
and yet to be self-conscious that we dare not quietly face Him alone. This is 
my own experience and I do not doubt that, though you are better than I am 
it is yours as well. If we are ever to be or do anything, if we are ever to be 
full of deep, permanent, rational enthusiasm, we must know God.” 

“Prayer never seems to me irrational; j'et I do not pray so much because 
my reason bids me, as because my affection forces me.” 

“ Just try to pray for some one person committed to your charge—say for 

half an hour or an hour—-and you will begin really to love him........It 

is quite worth your while to take practically a day off sometimes and to force 
yourself to pray. It will be the best day’s work you have ever clone in your 
life.” 

“ When I get quite quiet, and my mind is sane, and my conscience at rest, 
when I almost stop thinking, and listen, I am quite sure that a Personal Being 
comes to me, and, as he comes, brings some of His own life to flow into mine.” 

Objects for Intercession, 

That in this hour of ivorl.d crisis the evangelistic movement in China may 
contribute in a large way toward the advancement of the Kingdom of God 
in all lands. 

That the spiritual awakening already in our midst may grow and spread 
with increasing power throughout China. 

That all related to this movement may have a spirit of expectancy and 
daring faith. 

That the leaders, both pastors and laymen , may have a new vision of the 
possibilities of the Church and may proclaim the gospel with power. 

That workers dedicate themselves anew to the task of winning individuals 
one by one to decision for Jesus Christ. 

That those responsible for arrangements in each city may be guided in 
every detail contributing to the success of the campaign. 

That those responsible for the nurturing and shepherding of all who 
decide for the Christian life may have all needed strength and wisdom. 

That there be a spirit of unity and co-operation among workei's. 

That the power of God may rest richly upon Dr. Eddy and his associates. 



Contributed Articles 


The Appeal of Christianity to the Chinese Mind 

T, C. CHAO, M.A., B.D., Soochow University, Soochow 
I. DEFINITION. 

T # “""'|HE problem as to what appeal, or appeals, Christianity 
can make to the Chinese mind involves two analyses, 
__ both of which are necessary to the solution. The first 
is an analysis of Christianity itself, whereby a clear 
knowledge may be gained with regard to the essentials of this 
religion. The second is, of course, a study of the Chinese 
mind, which must be understood ere any Christian appeal can 
be made to it. In the first analysis this paper assumes that 
instead of being a form, a plan, a method, a set of rules, a 
church government, a denomination, Christianity is a type of 
consciousness, a definite personal-social experience, and a new 
life that has its origin and realization in the person of Jesus 
Christ. In other words, Christianity means a Christ life, or a 
Christ consciousness, the content of which is a definite relation 
of men as children to God as Father, with all that it involves. 
This paper also assumes in the second analysis that the Chinese 
mind fundamentally is not different from, though accidentally 
quite unlike, any other type of human mind. 

The purpose of this article, as I understand it, is to discover 
what appeal or appeals Christianity can and ought to make to 
the Chinese mind. It is therefore not an attempt to find a 
method whereby these appeals are to be made. In other words, 
the subject calls for a philosophical and a critical discussion of 
the nature and content of the appeals which Christianity makes 
to the Chinese mind together with some study of that mind 
rather than study of the methods of applying these appeals. 

It is not inappropriate at the outset to ask ourselves 
the question: Why should we have a definite knowledge of 
what appeals Christianity makes generally to all men and 
particularly to the Chinese people ? Why are we anxious 
to know the Chinese in order to make these appeals to 
them? In short, why are we missionaries here in China? 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these rages. 
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The answer, to be brief and clear, is threefold. In the first 
place, because Christianity, being a type of life or conscious¬ 
ness, lives and grows only as it is propagated and extended by 
its adherents, whose own salvation depends in a vital way on 
the salvation of the world. In the second place, because the 
central principles of Christianity are universal love, which 
weeps with those that weep, and a perfect moral excellence 
which tolerates no evil in other men. Finally, we are here to 
create a universal homogeneous consciousness, in order that the 
ideal social order called the Kingdom of God, or the brother¬ 
hood of man, may be realized among us and that international 
living may be maintained without further brutality and bloody 
conflict. The reason therefore of our mission here is to give 
the Christ-life to China, that she may also be received into 
this kingdom or brotherhood. With this understanding of our 
subject we now proceed to analyze Christianity and the Chi¬ 
nese mind. We begin for the sake of convenience with the 
second analysis. 

II. THE CHINESE MIND. 

The Chinese mind is under the bondage of dogmatism. 
It proceeds uncritically on the assumptions of Chinese meta¬ 
physics and theories of life, and in spite of its being exceedingly 
practical maintains a strong interest in speculation, employing 
the a priori form of reasoning far more frequently than the 
a posteriori form. Therefore while it is quite unscientific in 
that it meets almost everything with a theory inherited from 
its remote ancestors, it is nevertheless logical and consistent 
in its deductions. To those unacquainted with Chinese theo¬ 
ries of the universe and of life, this type of mind is irrational 
and indeed “inscrutable.” But when the major premises 
upon which the Chinese mind acts are discovered and under¬ 
stood the Chinese people will not be thought of as fundamentally 
different in their mental processes from other peoples. Grant 
the correctness of the premises, the conclusions follow from 
them as irresistably and invariably as the day follows the 
night. Thought, we all know, is the foundation of civilization 
and life. A wrong conception, consequently, cannot be a 
strong foundation for any nation, nor can it be the basis upon 
which Christianity is to be offered to China. So it ought to 
be clearly understood that so long as China’s old dogmas hold 
man’s mind under their spell and her people’s dogmatism 
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retains its rigidity, the true conversion of China to Christ is 
beyond possibility. 

The question now arises : Granting that the Chinese mind 
is as dogmatic as is here alleged, is it capable of criticism and 
scientific reasoning ? The answer of course is in the affirm¬ 
ative, for it is uot that the constitution of the Chinese mind 
is imperfect or abnormal, but that the premises or assumptions 
upon which it bases its mental procedure are, in the light of 
modern thought and Christianity, without logical warrant. 
Western people, so far as dogmatism is concerned, are not far 
behind their Chinese brethren. When an American audience 
was told that the Chinese did not depend on milk and butter 
as food, a surprisingly large number of them exclaimed : 44 1 

do uot see how they cau live without these things.” All 
human beings, intelligent people not excepted, are conditioned 
In their thinking by their training and are quite incapable of 
suddenly transcending their immediate environment. It is 
quite difficult to substantiate the hypothesis that dogmatism 
is hereditary or racial, rather than human. If Western people 
can, by means of education and science, emancipate them¬ 
selves from dogmatism and enter into the realm of freedom 
of thought and action, the Chinese people, being essentially 
similar to Western people in mental constitution, can also be 
led to view things in a critical light without being fettered 
either by national prejudice or by provincial partialities. 

The Chinese mind is exceedingly conservative, and herein 
is the reason for the existence of so much dogmatism in China, 
for dogmatism and conservatism are twin-brothers. A con¬ 
servative man, like a lawyer, guides his conduct and thinking 
by means of precedents. Anything that has not been said or 
done by people in the past, is subject to his suspicion. Any¬ 
thing that he can find in the annals of olden times must have 
some value, even though he know not what that value is. He 
is the man whose parents had been so careful to rear up and to 
deprive of the privilege of shouldering a man’s responsibility, 
so that he will as if by nature hold most tenaciously to the old 
and with all his powers antagonize the new. He treads on 
the beaten paths and dares not enter a bypath of innovation. 
He wants to return to the days of Yao and Shen and laments 
the insurmountable difficulty of returning to those primitive 
days. He admires the setting sun for its splendor, but turns 
his back upon the glorious dawu. In our homes to-day we 
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find fathers and mothers dissatisfied with the changed manners 
of their children. Frequently they say that the days of their 
fathers were better than these latter days of their children. 
They want their children to live for their clan instead of living 
for their country, to let their progenitors manage their affairs 
instead of bearing the responsibility and taking the initiative 
themselves. They want them to depend upon the common 
funds of the family instead of acquiring their own economic, 
and hence mental and moral, independence. The principle 
of family solidarity and the custom of ancestral worship bind 
the people to their native towns and to their monotonous grind 
without furnishing them with ail idea of changing their con¬ 
dition for something better. Even the fortuneteller who is 
usually unscrupulous, depends on conservatism for success. He 
tells his customers that his words are testified by his books, 
and of course his books wearing the time worn appearance of 
authority, must be correct. Commonly there is what may be 
called a vertical and a horizontal absence of logic. A Chinese 
man will reason thus: “All my ancestors did these things, 
my grandfathers and father did them too ; therefore I ought 
to do them.” This is a vertical absence of logic, for there 
is no logical necessity in the children’s doing just what the 
fathers did. Again he may reason, “my neighbors, friends, 
relatives, and countrymen all do these things therefore I must 
do them.” This is a horizontal absence of logic, for what 
rational necessity is there in a man’s doing just what his 
neighbors, friends, relatives, and countrymen do? Of course 
there are reasons for one to follow in the steps of his ancestors 
and neighbors, but unfortunately these reasons are not furnished 
by conservatism, which turns to the past and to the customs 
for guidance and proceeds on the strength of authority, and 
not on rational grounds. 

Following in the train of dogmatism and conservatism are 
utilitarianism and formalism. Like the ancient Hebrew, the 
Chinese thinker busies himself with the affairs of this world, 
with present prosperity and immediate happiness. Religion, 
ethics, philosophy, custom, tradition, politics, and government, 
must all conserve the values discovered iu the experiences of 
the forefathers in order that their children may enjoy a life of 
peace, labor, and satisfaction, here on earth. Confucius was 
approached with questions about service to Kuei and Shen and 
the meaning of death. Instead of attempting to answer these 
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difficult questions the sage flatly denied any knowledge of these 
things on his part and exclaimed : “ When I am not able to 

serve men, how can I serve the gods ? . . . . when I have not 
known life, how do I know death?” Life is intensely prac¬ 
tical to the Chinese, and anything that contributes to the work¬ 
ing out of this practical life merits their interest and attention. 
In spite of the fact that human life is patterned after the cosmic 
order produced by the harmonious as well as antithetical work¬ 
ings of Yang and Yin, being and non-being in the Absolute, 
in spite of the conception of life as a static equilibrium, the 
efforts to preserve and conserve this life are all practical. The 
pragmatic formula “that which works is true,” changed into 
“that which worked is true” was known to the Chinese people 
long before the time of William James. Possibly it is correct 
to say that Chinese culture is entirely pragmatic in character. 
While a few Chinese minds of tremendous power had dealt 
with metaphysical problems, most Chinese scholars, following 
the salutary example of Confucius, would not spend their time 
in such useless tasks as unravelling metaphysical entanglements 
or waste breath on such topics as “gain, heaven’s mandate, 
or benevolence.” All Chinese are proud of their literary 
attainments and their beautiful language. But even these are 
for the maintenance of this life. Literature has for its purpose 
the expressing and transmitting of truth. The six classics 
laid down rules and principles for government and society. 
Poetry was to regulate the emotions and to assist conversation. 
Propriety was to keep man in his proper sphere of action and 
control him in his relations to his fellowmen. Ceremony, 
music, art, and education all have their utilitarian basis. The 
Chinese mind, in a word, is well acquainted with the practical 
side of life, which conditions nearly all its thinking. 

This utilitarianism, however, goes hand in hand with 
formalism, which is an auxiliary to it in its task of conserving 
the values discovered in the experiences of society. Life being 
moulded on the cosmic order, ceremonies, rituals, and rules of 
propriety are logical expressions of the ways in which heaven 
and earth conduct their work of organizing and developing the 
universe. This is clearly stated in the Li-Ki. In Book VII 
it is said with regard to the utility of music and ceremony that 
“Benevolence is akin to music and righteousness to cere¬ 
monies.” “He who has understood both ceremonies and 
music may be pronounced to be a possessor of virtue ; virtue 
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means self-realization.” Again “In music of the grandest 
style there is the same harmony that prevails between heaven 
and earth, in ceremonies of the loftiest form there is the same 
graduation that exists between heaven and earth ” (Book 
VIII). In the Analects we read: “It is by the rules of 
propriety that the character is established ” (Book XX, C 
III, V 3). In the tenth book of the Analects we find that life is 
surrounded and bound together by numerous rules of propriety. 
According to the beliefs of Confucius, forms symbolize the 
inner qualities of a man’s character and represent the workings 
of the universe. Hence when the forms are properly observed 
the spirit will be right; as if external rightness causes internal 
righteousness, instead of the spirit being the active cause of 
proper appearances. The conception is rather mechanical and 
has produced not a little superficiality and artificiality in 
Chinese life. So much emphasis has been laid on propriety 
that the Chinese mind now carries on its rational processes 
under the handicap of numerous static and fixed forms. It is 
therefore only a careful study of the rules of propriety that 
leads one to a knowledge of the content of the Chinese mind 
and gives one power to emancipate the Chinese mind from the 
bondage of formalism. 

The Chinese people, however, are a moral people. Their 
pragmatism centers life in this human world and thereby 
exhibits a great deal of good sense. Their thinkers have 
busied themselves with a clear formulation of the human 
relationships and a correct exposition of the universal moral 
law. Despite the fact that China has fallen short of the 
ancient moral splendor of her sages and has exhibited much 
corruption in both political and social life, the Chinese mind 
still thinks in ethical terms, responding with gladness to moral 
heroism and condemning with wrath immoral things. Heaven 
and earth have manifested a moral constancy in their uniform 
ways. The Universe is a system and not Chaos. In all the 
works of nature is found an exhibition of sincerity which, in 
turn, ought to be the starting point of a moral life. Con¬ 
sequently the individual begins with bringing to light the 
manifest virtue (i.e., the open secret of nature) inherent in 
himself, and ends in assisting Nature to perform its work 
of nourishing and developing life. 

The virtuous man commences with a sincere heart and a 
rectified will, then controls his family, manages his state, and 
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extends his moral work and influence till be establishes the 
universal moral empire among men, through the realization, 
first of himself, then of men, then of all things. Thus in the 
horizontal line the moral law dominates the whole human race, 
and on the vertical line it runs through heaven and earth. 
While we must recognize the inadequacy of the fundamental 
postulate of Chinese ethics and the lack of full acknowledgement 
of the individual as such, we cannot but notice and admire the 
moral earnestness of the Chinese sages, the ethical heritage of 
the Chinese people, and the comprehensiveness of Chinese 
ethics, which begins with a careful investigation of natural 
phenomena and ends in the co-operation of man and nature in 
their work of creating and nourishing life. It is quite true 
that the ordinary or average Chinese is not aware of this 
philosophical basis of ethics. It is nevertheless true that he 
breathes iu an atmosphere saturated with conceptions aud ideas 
directly deduced from this moral system. Naturally in this 
system the fundamental principles are order, justice, and 
reciprocity. If we grant that the individual is valued in terms 
of his station or social position, we can easily see the consist¬ 
ency of the system in allowing polygamy, concubinage, the 
subjection of the young to the old, of the simple to the wise, 
of woman to man, of the whole nation to the philosopher-king. 
In China’s emphasis on knowledge as virtue, we are reminded 
of Socrates ; in her insistence upon justice, we are reminded of 
Plato; in her doctrine of the mean, we are reminded of 
Aristotle ; iu her passion for social righteousness, we are 
reminded of the prophets of Israel; and in her conception of 
the universe as moral and of the harmony existing between the 
world and man, we are reminded of some phases of the work of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

However, this splendid moral universalism is not free from 
the attack of its opposite—provincialism. History does not 
move in the direct path of a shooting star, but in the devious 
path of the forked zig-zag lightning on a dark stormy night. 
Its light is never separated from its shade, its positive enter¬ 
prises are never sundered from its negative work. The Hebrew 
people whose prophetic insight led them to proclaim a universal 
idealism wherein Hebrew and Gentile alike participated were 
the same people who developed a particularism which, though 
it had its useful days, finally led them to their national suicide. 
The Greek cities, too, understood what universalism meant, 
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but when it came to practice their particularism triumphed 
over their better reason and led them to ruin. In like maimer, 
Chinese ethical universalism, wonderful in its comprehensive¬ 
ness in spite of its imperfect postulates, has its other side in 
provincialism. Conservatism having tied the people to their 
provinces, or rather towns, they settled down there until the 
multiplication of their tribes so increased their inertia that they 
could move about no more. Those of one family and one 
town rarely went to another except on important errands, and 
as to stepping beyond the boundary lines of their provinces, it 
was an undesirable thing to do. Only beggars, robbers, the 
so-called “river-and-sea rovers” and officials travelled to any 
large extent. A man from another place was so peculiar that 
he was regarded sometimes with suspicion, sometimes with 
pity, and at all times with curiosity. His language, manners, 
and appearance marked him off as a stranger. To receive him 
into one’s house takes a bit of liberality. To marry him is 
an act only occasionally brought about by his wealth or natural¬ 
ization. All this is due to conservatism, intricately interwoven 
with economic necessity, and constantly facilitated by intel¬ 
lectual inbreeding. But conservatism, in laying emphasis on 
Chinese static intellectualism and on filial obedience, has a 
consistent place in the moral universalism of China. The 
father is an example to the son, and the son is to follow 
closely in the steps of the father, to do exactly as the father did 
for three years even after he is dead and gone. This is the 
essence of Chinese ethics, which begins in universalism and 
ends in particularism. Thus the Chinese mind has become 
particular and provincial. Before it are the alternatives of 
a theory of universal empire, or of a life with particularistic 
consciousness. And the Chinese would not be human if they 
did not become provincial, to be merely loyal partisans, and to 
develop thereby a moral pluralism among themselves. It is true 
that ancient tribalism has recently begun to give place to nation¬ 
alism and a national consciousness has appeared on the horizon 
of Chinese thought, though it is still a faint light. But it is 
also equally true that in spite of China’s growing national con¬ 
sciousness her moral pluralism is still doing its destructive work. 
And on the other hand that international consciousness, that 
frame of mind which is only fully developed in the Christian, 
and which recognizes that God is the Father of all men, and 
that therefore all men are brethren, has perhaps not yet dawned. 
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However, while the Chinese people are intensely ethical, 
they are to a much less degree religious. The Chinese mind 
thinks in terms of man, not of God ; in terms of the human, 
not of the divine; in terms of cosmic processes, not of the 
personal. The yearning of the finite for the Infiuite, of the 
limited for the limitless is somewhat satisfied by its ethical 
attainments. The fundamental philosophy of China is that of 
the Absolute, in whose workings are produced the two forces, 
Yang and Yin t which in turn in arithmetical progression 
produce the four phenomena, and the eight signs, which 
again differentiate in geometrical progression into sixty-four 
hexagrams and so on into this complex and complicated world of 
ours. This appears to be like an evolution, though in reality 
it revolves in cycles, instead of going backward and forward in 
straight lines. This being the case, the person logically comes 
after the principle, and the thinker appears after the thought. 
The cart is thereby placed before the horse and the star hitched 
to the wagon. Consequently, both atheism and animism exist 
side by side in China. Says Iyao Tze “I do not know whose 
sou Tao is, but it appears to precede God.” All persous and 
things originated and have developed from the Absolute, which 
is Tao and is impersonal and so there can be no religion, 
if religion means the fellowship between fiuite persons and the 
Infinite Person. Accordingly, enlightened Chinese have the 
conception that worship, religious rituals aud ceremonies, are 
merely for social control. To them religion is equivalent to 
superstition, necessary indeed for the control of the unenlight¬ 
ened, but useless to themselves, who form China’s intellectual 
aristocracy. This conception has such a hold upon the Chinese 
miud that it has developed and manifested a remarkable 
religious indifference, which has not only made the co-existence 
of the three religions and their mutual tolerance possible, 
but has also tended to lessen the capacity of the Chinese people 
for religion. This religious indifference, however, is not due to 
the small capacity of her people for godliness and devoutness, 
but to her preconception that all religions are human devices 
for the regulation of human relationships for this practical 
earthly life. 

Yet the present, strange as it may seem, shows a terrible 
religious confusion in China, the logical outcome of China’s 
fundamental philosophy. Things and persons being developed 
from the Absolute, they must all contain the nature of the 
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Absolute, of which they are “but broken lights.” If anything 
is to be worshipped, on account of its power for good or evil, 
then everything can be worshipped, inasmuch as all have their 
origin in, and therefore partake of, the nature of the Absolute. 
Hence China’s animism, the worship of trees, rivers, waters, 
mountains, animals, all crowned by the worship of ancestors. 
The good as well as the malignant spirits receive human 
homage, as both the good and the evil spiritual agencies came 
from the same source. Iu the mind of the masses who inter¬ 
pret religion as human beings must do, in terms of their own 
experience, religion means a kind of commerce iu which man 
gives good things in exchange for the favour which the Shen 
and. Kuei have powers to bestow upon them. To them, there¬ 
fore, religion means either a way to avoid a breach of the 
relations existing between them and their gods and thereby to 
prevent calamities from befalling their earthly lot, or it is a 
method of securing favor and protection from the deities. 
There is, of course, very little of what may be called devotion, 
fellowship, and love between the worshippers and their gods. 
And in spite of numerous religions and the confusion of 
worship resulting therefrom, China suffers from philosophical 
atheism and cosmic animism. 

( To be continued .) 


“Let us Pray” 

GEO. H. McNEUR 


with Almighty God. 

The different voices calling us to prayer remind us of 
what we have often seen in our home cities. The homes, the 
schools, the streets, the factories call for light and heat and 
power. Above and through and under the city run in every 
direction the wires that represent these countless petitions. 
And out there beyond the city boundary all the mauy-voiced 
appeals gather into one great pleading cable, and are carried 
across the country to seek the source of power. So in many 
ways the world’s need is calling on God’s people to pray, but 
when we get back of second causes we find that all the voices 
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HE call that rings loudest to-day is that of a sin-troubled 
and war-sick world. Baptized with blood and tears, the 
earth cries out for men and women who will intercede 
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blend iti one clear call from God Himself. God is calling us 
to prayer. And just as these wires represent not simply the 
conscious need of light and warmth and power, but are a 
pledge that these petitions shall have answer, so this call to 
intercession has within it the promise of fulfilment. 

I have sought a basis for some thoughts which may prepare 
our hearts to respond to the Divine invitation in the opening 
words of the prayer which our Lord taught His disciples “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” There are no words which are 
more familiar to us, but their very familiarity tends to hide 
from us their wealth of meaning. How persistently sinful man 
perverts the choicest gifts of God ! The Master warns against 
the vain repetitions of the heathen, and to guard His followers 
from the same mistake gives us this model prayer. We make 
of His perfect example a babbled form, and fall into the same 
heathen error. When listening to our Chinese fellow-Chris- 
tians glibly reciting, this prayer have you not felt that? 
Many repeat it who have little or no knowledge of its meaning, 
and even those who understand use it thoughtlessly and irrev¬ 
erently. Whose example is responsible for this ? There is 
much less excuse for us. When we repeat this prayer in our 
own private devotions let us linger over its all-embracing 
petitions until it shall never be possible for us, in public or in 
private, to utter one of them lightly. 

There are three truths which I wish to remind you of. 
The Bible is full of texts which would supply the same teach¬ 
ing, but I choose these words because of their primary place in 
our Lord’s teaching about prayer. “Our Father which art in 
heaven.” The first truth is “God is,” the second “God 
reigns,” and the last “God loves.” They are as familiar to 
us as the prayer itself. 

“GOD IS.” 

“Our Father which art The original Greek hardly 
justifies special emphasis being put on the words “ which art,” 
but the truth which the words express is there, nevertheless, 
and is the very basis of this and of all real prayer. “Without 
faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing unto Him for he that 
eometh to God must believe that He is , and that He is a 
rewarder of them that seek after Him.” I have been impressed 
during a recent study of the prayer life of our Lord with His 
realization of this truth. His communiou is so intimate, so 
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direct, so constant, so truthful. And surely we take something 
from our Saviour’s crown if we argue that being the Son of 
God He walked in perfect knowledge where His followers 
are compelled to walk by faith. When you remove the cruel 
thorns from the wreath that marred His visage as the Man of 
Sorrows you pluck the precious stones from our King’s crown. 
“We have not a high priest that cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, but one that hath been in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us therefore draw 
near with boldness unto the throne of grace, that we may 
receive mercy and may find grace to help us in time of need.” 
Did not Jesus have His dark days and darker nights? The 
solitary weeks of temptation in the wilderness, the strong crying 
and tears of Gethsemane, and the heart-broken wail on the 
cross “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” are 
sufficient answer. The pathway to that intimacy of commun¬ 
ion which only became more intimate through such dread 
testing is one in which He expects us to follow. True He was 
the Son of God, and no sin marred His perfect fellowship. 
This made His communion with the Father more immediate, 
constant, and complete than our’s can ever be, but the 
atmosphere in which this life was maintained is the same in 
which we may live and work—that of self-denying prayer. 

We hear Him groan and see Him weep by the side of the 
mourning sisters before the grave of Lazarus, and then we see 
Him turn His tear-stained face to heaven with the exultant cry 
“ Father, I thank Thee that Thou heardest me.” Again He 
is comforting His sorrowing disciples, and St. John records the 
conclusion of His talk in the words “These things spake 
Jesus ; and lifting up His eyes to heaven He said ‘Father.’ ” 
In the agony of a cruel death His last breath is the prayer 
“ Father into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” However real 
His own disappointment and sorrow and pain were, and however 
real to him were the sin and sufferings of those around Him, 
nothing was ever more real than God. Is God real to you in 
that way ? Can He be ? Yes. Yes, not in that measure, but 
just in that way . And when God is real we pray. “God is.” 

“GOD REIGNS.” 

“Our Father which art in heaven The devout Hebrew 
delighted to think of the Kingship of Jehovah. He belonged 
to a little nation, and on either hand were great kingdoms 
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such as Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt, while still nearer were 
other neighbors constantly jealous aud continually seeking to 
encroach on Israel's heritage. It strengthened him to remind 
himself and his fellow-countrymen that Jehovah was their 
King. “The Lord reigneth he sang, not merely over the 
destinies of His chosen people, but “He is a great King over 
all the earth. Sing praises to God, sing praises, sing praises 
unto our King, sing praises, for God is the King over all the 
earth." Heaven is God’s throne. Jesus consistently spoke of 
“My Father which is in heaven ,” “your Father which is in 
heaven,” “your heavenly Father.” Heaven is the place of 
power. Jehovah hath established His throne in the heaven 
and His Kingdom ruleth over all. “Our Father which art 
in Heaven.” We are reminded of His power, His majesty, 
aud His holiness, and the reverence due to Him. He is the 
high and lofty one that inhabitest eternity whose name is holy. 
Not long ago men were claiming that scieuce had got rid of 
God—human knowledge bad shown Him to be unnecessary. 
Scientists are finding that position untenable. While they 
scraped on the surface of things, and were concerned merely 
with the phenomena they unearthed, their theories satisfied 
them. But when they delved deeper and tried to get under 
these things to a sufficient final cause they either confessed 
their ignorance or bowed in worship before Almighty God. 
Science is spelling out the lesson that God is and God reigns. 

We have a more certain testimony than that of science. 
We have God’s self-revelation in His Word—specially and 
finally in the Word that became flesh and dwelt among us. 
This universe has not been left by an absentee Creator to spin 
aimlessly through space. God lias not fettered Himself by 
natural law. Eternal, free, and omnipotent, God reigns. He 
rules over the destinies of the world, of nations, and of men in 
their widest sweep and in their smallest part. “By Him 
kings reign and princes decree justice.” “ Are uot two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and not one of them shall fall on the 
ground without your Father : but the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered.” God reigns. 


“god LOVES.” 

“Our Father which art in heaven.” The King is our 
Father. This was the new message aud new name that Jesus 
brought to men. God is Father, and however far the prodigal 
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may wander there is not merely empty room awaiting his 
return, but there is hungry room for him in the Divine heart 
and home. God is Father, and bends with pitying interest and 
tender love over each one of us. Surely this thought should 
encourage us to pray in childlike simplicity and trust. 

God is our Father. Have you ever noticed how wonder¬ 
fully our essential unity is manifested in prayer and praise. 
The favorite songs are found in all our hymnals. Listen to the 
prayers of the saints in all the ages and representing all eccle¬ 
siastical families. How strikingly they resemble each other. 
Our hearts are more Christian than our heads. In the speech 
aud form that differentiate us we look on the outward appear¬ 
ance, but when we really worship we look, with God, at the 
heart. The angel with the golden censer adds the incense unto 
the prayers of all the saints upon the golden altar which is 
before the throne, and the prayers of the saiuts go up together 
before God. The glorified saints join in one great voice 
“Worthy is the Lamb.” Jesus prays for the unity of His 
Church and taught us to seek it when we say together “ Our 
Father.” 

God is ! God reigns ! God loves ! Let us go forward with 
this conviction. 

God is. What an unspeakable relief to look above and 
beyond the chaos which sinful man has made of this world to 
the eternal God. 

God reigns. Hell is let loose in these days. The battle 
between right and wrong is bitter and protracted, and some¬ 
times the wrong seems to triumph. 

“ Right for ever on the scaffold, 

Wrong for ever on the throne ; 

But the scaffold sways the future, 

And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God amid the shadows, 

Keeping watch above His own.” 

God Loves . And as in the cross of Christ the crowning 
manifestation of human hate was transformed into the crowning 
demonstration of Divine love, so again we believe we shall see 
Divine love winning the victory in men seeking shelter from 
their sin and its judgment in the mercy of God—fleeing from 
the far country to the Father’s home. 
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The Appeal of Buddhism to the Chinese Mind 

HENRY A. MCNULTY 

(<Continued from the April Number) 

W iHAT further do we find in Chinese Buddhism to make 
its appeal real ? First : ideally, but with an extra- 
J ordinary blindness both to historical facts and to logic, 
we find a remarkably high conception of the divine. 
IvOve and pity and compassion and self-sacrifice are the essence 
of the life of the several Buddhas. So far has the Chinese 
heart refused to be chained by the cold maxims of China’s 
Sage, Confucius. 

Secondly : in the Buddhist teachings there is no immoral 
teaching or suggestion. Negatively it would be hard to find a 
higher code of ethics. It does not rise to the sublime height 
of Christian ethics, and its precepts,—as for example its funda¬ 
mental “ten commandments”—place on an almost grotesque 
equality sins and faults which are not of sufficiently equal 
weight. But in the working out of Buddhist ethics one great 
fact deserves its full weight of praise. Buddhist standards are 
worthy standards. 

Thirdly : there is the hope of heaven for every soul on 
earth or in hell. In fact, the word “hell” is incorrect. The 
ten “hells” of Buddhism are really purgatories from which 
sooner or later there will assuredly come release. Even the 
demons themselves will, after paying the full penalty for their 
misdeeds, have heaven opened to them. Thus Buddhism 
preaches universal salvation. Eternal punishment is not the 
Buddhist’s creed. 

Fourthly: the pitying Fos and P‘u-sas listen to and answer 
men’s prayers. In the monastic life prayer occupies a very 
prominent part. Very early every morning the monks rise 
and for about two hours they continue their devotions. Every 
afternoon, at four thirty to five o’clock, there is evensong, while 
the time after breakfast in the morning is supposedly given 
over to “ nien ching ” jg£), that is, reading the Scriptures, 

and to meditation ; while grace is said at all meals. This 
saying of grace as seen in a Soochow temple is a very impressive 
sight. At the long tables sit the two hundred or more monks, 
while the abbot sits by himself on a raised platform opposite 
the door. As the servants silently distribute the rice and soup 
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and vegetables the monks together chant their grace. This 
occupies from five to ten minutes. As the grace nears its close 
one of the monks rises, and with a long wooden spoon in one 
hand and a stick ending in a small hand in the other, he 
takes a portion of rice, which for a moment he holds as he 
stands by the side of the abbot. Then very reverently and 
quietly he carries this rice to a small shrine just inside the door 
of the refectory. The shrine has in it no idol, but only a tablet 
dedicated to the spirits of all those in the world who have died 
without children. Placing the rice before the shrine and 
bowing, the monk silently returns; and not until he re-enters 
the room do the monks commence to eat. 

Of other prayers, one often hears it said that the monastic 
prayers are little more than meaningless formulas. This is 
certainly not the case. Johnston in his ‘‘Buddhist China” 
makes a strong plea for a fairer estimate of Buddhism. As he 
says, Buddhist prayers of the Ch‘an Muug (jjjjji PJ) school 
embrace petitions for almost everything for which Christians 
pray—petitions for deliverance from famine or danger, for rulers 
and magistrates, for the sick and dying ; prayers for strength to 
lesist sin—one cannot more than hint at what the whole category 
contains. But it cannot be amiss to quote a few lines from one 
prayer which is used in the Kuan Yin temples in P‘u-t‘o. “I 
am sorely lacking in true knowledge, and have many vain 
thoughts and wrong opinions.—I have wasted my days—Behold 
in my longing to purify this heart of mine, I am shedding tears 
of anguish. In reverence and humiliation I kneel before 
Thee,—Incline thy heavenly ear, O P‘u-sa, to hearken unto 
me ;—grant me thy pity and protection.—Baptize me with thy 
sweet dew, so that it may wash away all stains of hatred and 
ill-will.—Guard me both day and night from evil. Be ever 
with me, 0 P‘u-sa, when I wake and when I sleep.” Such a 
prayer as this might have come from any stricken Christian 
heart, substituting only the name of Him in whom the Chris¬ 
tian believes for the name of ‘‘ P‘u-sa” here. Is there not in 
this a tremendous appeal to the Chinese ? And does it not also 
surely open a way to a Christian approach far different and far 
nobler than that of utter scorning of all that our non-Christian 
brothers are trying to do ? 

There is another side of Buddhist prayer that, however, 
holds probably the first place ; certainly it holds first place in 
the hearts of the laity. That is, prayer for the dead. Where 
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there is probably in the non-Christian household no other 
prayer, excepting that before the Taoist God of the Kitchen, 
etc., or the petitions before the ancestral tablets, at the time of 
death all Chinese families pray for the release and happiness of 
the soul that has just passed away. Whether in the house at 
the time of a funeral, or later in the temples, such prayers 
are the common and tiever-to-be-neglected duty of those who 
still survive. In the Clieug-Fien-ssu temple in 

Soochow there is in a side-chapel a much revered stone image 
of Kuan Yin P‘u-sa. To the right of this image, in the place of 
the expected idol, there is a picture that is well worth careful 
examination. The picture represents the effect of the prayer of 
a devout monk, for the release of the soul of his mother from 
the “ Bloody Pool ” in purgatory. On the right is seen a boat 
iu which sits the T1 IVang Wing. To the left is depicted the 
Bloody Pool, in which are a number of helpless women suffering 
the pains of the damned. Near the entrance to the Pool stands 
the monk, and at the entrance a fierce demon, holding a trident 
in one hand, and with the other dragging by the hair another 
woman to cast into the pool. From Ti Ts'ang Wang’s mouth 
proceed two streams of prayer ; one of these rises to the throne 
of Sakyamuni, who is seen iu heaven ; the other flows down 
to the Pool, iu which his mother is being punished. As the 
prayer reaches the Pool the prayer-stream widens, and three or 
four lotus-blossoms float down, one of which is carried dhectly 
under the figure of the monk’s mother. Then (for the picture 
is a double one) another stream is seen bearing upward ; and as 
one follows this stream one sees again the mother, this time in 
heaven, by the side of Amida, and still supported by the calyx 
of the lotus-flower—the beautiful emblem of the life-bringing 
prayer of a devoted son. 

Or again: many in Soochow have been this fall greatly 
interested in and impressed by the service for the Western 
dead that was held for forty-nine days in a Soochow temple. 
That Buddhist China should be praying for the souls of those 
who had died iu the Great War in the Christian West was to 
many a new revelation of Buddhism. Of the shed in which 
were the tablets to the seven warring nations there is not space 
here to speak. But the writer has ventured to present a 
translation of the notice which instituted this memorial service. 
This notice reads as follows :■— 
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Hsi Yuan Chieh Chhiang Ssu. 

® m $ « # _ 

“ During the present era of great trouble China and foreign 
nations are suffering together, and all the world is receiving 
judgment. Neither in China nor in foreign lands is there any 
peace. We pity the people of Kiangsi , Anhwei , Hwaian , 
Soochow } Nanking , Hupehy Shanghai Sungkiangy where flood 
and drought prevail. Within the four seas (i.e., China) poverty 
confronts us, while in Eng land , France , Germany, Russiay 
Japan, Belgium , Austria , and Servia fearful battles continue 
to be fought. The whole of Europe is in great distress. The 
people are losing their homes. Everyone is suffering. All 
men of charitable mind realize this, and both Heaven and men 
are filled with pity. The shades of those who have died are 
grieved that no one offers sacrifice for them. Living men have 
no happy land to which to turn. The dead—how shall their 
spirits receive comfort ? 

“ If men do indeed hate this disturbed order of things, then 
assuredly the mercy of Heaven may be secured. The turning 
aside of such cruel fortune rests entirely upon the mercy of 
Buddha, We, therefore, the members of this monastery, are 
preparing a service for land and sea of forty-nine days and 
nights, beginning with the tenth day of the seventh month, 
(August 27 th) and continuing through the twenty-ninth day of 
tlie eighth month (October 14 th), in order that comfort may be 
brought both to the heroic (Iron and blood) shades of those in 
foreign lands, and to the suffering spirits of our own countrymen. 
In doing this it will be not only the dead who will receive a 
blessing. The living also will come under the shelter of Buddha. 

“We beg that men all over the world may be of one mind 
with us in this, and that they will help us whether by offerings 
of money or of spirit money or of food. Charitable people are 
always generous. They may give their alms as they will. 
Please have all gifts delivered to our temple, when your name 
will be included in the list of subscribers, and a receipt will be 
handed you in order to prevent crooked work, and as a witness 
of our honesty. Such gifts will benefit both the giver and 
many others. The merit of such gifts is without measure. 

“ We therefore respectfully beg all gentlemen of good intent 
to come, during this forty-nine days’ service for laud and sea, 
with their gifts, and to offer their incense that they may 
receive a blessing. 
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“ Under the auspices of a committee of eight gentlemen of 
Soochow (whose names are appended), and with the approval 
of the Abbot of the Monastery, Yuan Te, and his two chief 
disciples, Thing Jun and T‘ung Yuan.” 

Fifthly : In Buddhism there is much self-abnegation and 
voluntary self-sacrifice. It is but fair to acknowledge that the 
Buddhist monastic life at its best is a life of voluntary hardness 
and self-discipline. Here is an appeal that the Chinese readily 
understand. Two cases of ascetic practice beyond the ordinary 
abstaining from meat and living a celibate life have come 
within the writer’s experience during the past few years. 
One is the case of the happy-looking old man who, for 
the sake of building the dilapidated K‘ai-yiian-ssu (gg % ^) 
has voluntarily shut himself up in a cell in that temple for 
a space of three years. In passing, one may say the “cell” 
is a very bright and fairly large room, looking out on 
a bright court-yard. Here the old man may even to-day be 
seen, reciting constantly his Scriptures, and in the intervals of 
rest by no means loath to talk with any casual visitor. This 
strikes one as very mild asceticism. The other was in 1909 , 
and was really extraordinary. A small temple in Soochow 
greatly needed re-building. A young monk volunteered to 
place himself in a cage, in which from the floor and the four 
sides protruded great sharp iron nails ; and in this cage the 
monk remained for six days, padlocked in with many locks. 
He ate nothing all the time, but simply stood barefooted, on a 
little piece of thin paper placed on the points of the sharp nails, 
and having 110 support but a small platform on which to rest 
bis elbows. Day and night he stood, immovable, seen by 
thousands of the curious, until his feet turned black and were 
swollen out of all shape. At last he was bought out—report 
says by a pious old lady—and almost dead he was carried to the 
temple. He still lives, and the temple was rebuilt. 

Would that Buddhism at its best were the only side that 
one might present. Buddhism in China, as was said at the 
beginning of this article, has markedly an esoteric and an 
exoteric teaching and practice. There is only too clearly a 
worship and practice for the monks or priests in which laymen 
almost absolutely do not share. Speaking from a limited 
experience, and with a small horizon, the writer would say 
that he has never heard a layman use a prayer like that given 
above and which came from a P‘u T<o monastery. To a 
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layman there is practically no sense of sin in the Christian 
meaning of the word, and no sense of a redeemer from the 
power of sin; therefore no prayer to the Buddhas for forgive¬ 
ness of sins and strength to lead a holy life. The prayers the 
layman offers may be divided into two classes—prayers for 
temporal blessings or for protection against temporal ills and 
prayers for the dead. To the Goddess of Mercy, Kuan Yin, or 
to A-mi-t l o Fo, the mother goes with her desires. One of the 
fairly common images of Kuan Yin represents her holding a 
little child in her lap. To this special Kuan Yin the mother 
prays that she may have a son. To the Thousand-handed 
Kuan Yin (=f ^ $ "gp) she prays for the thousand blessings 
that the beneficent P‘u-sa may bestow. Before Pah-tzs-niang- 
niang (A j&. J6), as for example in a temple back of the 
Big Pagoda in Soochow, or in nunneries, the mother goes to 
beg propitious outcome of her daughter’s coming wedding. 
To Chien-shung-uiang-niang (g ^ s ^ e P ra y s f° r protec¬ 

tion at the time of child-birth. Or it may be in the country, 
and good crops are besought from the God of Crops or 

a rich silk harvest from the Silk-worm Goddess (jffi ||), as we 
may see in the Kuan Yin Ssu (J| if- on the Kuan Yin 
Shan, Soochow,—some Buddhist divinities, some Taoist—it 
matters little which, so long as there may be a satisfactory 
result. 

Aud in prayers for the dead the layman may secure, for a 
price, prayers more or prayers less. At the time of a funeral 
the family will surely call in both Buddhist and Taoist priests, 
and it is for the family to choose to which god the prayers 
shall be directed. In Soochow it is mostly to Ti Ts‘ang Wang 
Pffi-sa or A-mi-t*o Fo or Kuan Yin P l u-sa but it may be to 
any or to all. There are two striking evil influences at work 
in this universal practice. One is, that the prayer does not 
come from the heart of the sorrowing individual, but is bought, 
as any other commodity may be bought ; and the consequence 
is the firm belief that the more money is paid the more will the 
soul that has passed away be profited. 

There is, too, another and a more subtle harmful influence 
in this universal prayer for the dead. The emphasis is laid, 
not on holy living now, but on rescue from the effects of evil 
living in the dim and grim hereafter. Someone later will 
rescue me from the effects of my indifferent, evil life. So, 
“ Let us eat and drink.” 
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There is no real family religion. There is no real attempt 
to bring up the young in the ways of godliness, though of 
ethical teaching there may be much. There is practically no 
worship on the part of the men of the family, apart from 
ancestral worship. There is a vast ignorance of Buddhist 
teachings in general, and therefore ignorance of the good that 
is in Buddhism. On the part of the multitudes of priests 
and monks and nuns, while there are in most large temples 
times of preaching and of explaining the doctrines, to which 
preachings the laity may come, still there is no real attempt 
in China (the same cannot so truly be said of Japan) to reach 
the people and inspire and elevate them. As in the beginning 
of Chinese Buddhism, even so now, there are those who wish to 
seek and know and be helped ; but there is no true movement 
on the part of those who might be teachers to reach a very 
ungodly world of men. 

And in the temples themselves how is it ? Here the 
picture is much brighter. While there are great numbers who 
have become Buddhist monks through no will of their own— 
that is, who have been left in childhood by their destitute 
parents to the care of the monks to be brought up themselves 
as monks—still there are also many who have entered the 
monastic life through the desire to learn the Way of Heaven. 
From the earliest times Chinese Buddhist history shows this ; 
and it has been the writer’s privilege to meet numbers of 
Buddhist monks who are both intelligent and religious. It is 
not fair to condemn all to a common level ; and for those who 
have really taken the Buddhist teachings at their best these 
have been a great inspiration. To the more intelligent the 
idols are but symbols, and it is not the idols that are wor~ 
shipped, but the living Buddha or Bodhisat behind the idol. 
For the explanation of the Buddhist doctrines there are in 
many temples excellent libraries, and these books are studied 
to learn the Buddha’s way of salvation. The two great schools 
of China, the Ch'an (|f (*9) School and the Ainidist or Pure 
Land (•££ ±) School, have led many as close to the light as 
one could hope without the true Christian teaching. The first 
of these schools is the Contemplative School, whose great 
leader, Ta-mo (jg Jf|), is the eighteenth, so it is claimed, in 
direct line from Gautama. This man was an Indian, and came 
to China in A. D. 520 to bring his doctrines to his northern 
brothers. His image is in many temples, as, e,g.» the Big 
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Pagoda Temple in Soocbow, where he occupies the central 
place in a building to the east of the main hall. He is 
represented with a beard, and the features here, as in his image 
all over China, are uot Chinese, but distinctly foreign. He 
lived in Lo-yang, Honan, the Western Capital. It is said that 
he spent nine years of his life in one positiou gazing at a wall! 
However that may be, be taught a doctrine that has, in 
company with the Amidist schools, taken first place in the 
hearts of Chinese Buddhists. “You will not find Buddha in 
images or books,” Johnston quotes him as saying: “Look 
into your hearts ; there you will find Buddha.” It is the 
Cb‘an School that at its best takes the images simply as 
symbols. Mystic union with Buddha is their ideal, and the 
“heart” and “meditation” are its watch-words. 

But this great Contemplative School is to-day almost 
universally associated with the other great school, of which 
mention has been several times made. This is, the Amidist 
School ±), with its central doctrine of Salvation by Faith 
in A-mi-t'o Fo, and its belief in a future life in the Western 
Heaven. Theoretically far apart, these two schools are practi¬ 
cally interwoven nowadays, the former appealing especially to 
the deeply trained among the monks ; the latter being that 
form of Buddhism which has won the hearts of the majority of 
Buddha’s followers to-day. Chinese Buddhism has never been 
logical : and so, in spite of logic, the union exists. 

But enough has been said already to show that there is 
something in this Chinese Buddhism that makes a real and 
beautiful appeal. If all this shows the longing of the human 
heart for help and comfort here, and rest in the great hereafter, 
does it not seem that there is a something true in all this 
aspiration, that gives to Christianity, with its light, a great and 
sympathetic opportunity ? 
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A New Interpretation of the Book of Changes 

D. MacGILLIVRAY 

HE Book of Changes is usually neglected by missionaries 
on the ground that its meaning is impossible to unravel. 
Professor Giles calls it gibberish, and it is easy to quote 
in proof numerous examples from even Dr. Legge’s 
translation. Dr. Legge thought that he had found the clue. 
His first translation was made in 1854-55. This was soaked 
in the waters of the Red Sea for more than six weeks, but 
was recovered so as to be still legible. However, further study 
caused him to make an entirely new translation which is the 
one found in Volume xvi of “Sacred Books of the East.” 
The Pythagoreans held that numbers constituted the essence 
or reality of things. They were the first and ultimate 
elements out of which things are composed. Mystics have in 
all ages given importance to numbers and their relations as 
either prototypes or symbols of the deeper things in experience. 
Numbers also play a prominent part, in gematria, and in some 
schemes of interpretation, numbers in the Scriptures are given 
symbolic meanings. The I Ching began with a series of whole 
and broken Hues, the various combinations of which make 
eight trigrams and sixty-four hexagrams. Upon these lines, 
the various commentaries are built, which seek to interpret 
them as containing moral, social, philosophical, and political 
wisdom. Practically speaking, the book is on the face of it a 
basis for divination and as such foreigners have a very low 
opinion of if. Others say it is a calendar of the lunar year, 
another a system of phallic worship, and Laeouperie, the 
vocabulary of the Baks ! 

Dike all puzzles this book has a pereunial fascination for 
Chinese scholars and even Christian Chinese. While confess* 
ing their ignorance of the meaning of many of the words, they 
still cling to the idea that if they could only find it out, the 
words do bear a profound sense. Dr. Legge inveighs against 
this infatuation of the Chinese scholars, especially those who 
have some little acquaintance with western science and persist 
in reading the latest discoveries into the book. Even Chu Hsi 
admits sometimes that he cannot understand some of it. In 
any case, like the Apocalypse, it requires a commentary, of 
which there have been scores, but the dark places are still 
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dark and refuse to give up their secret if they ever had one. 
Rightly or wrongly, the book is blamed for the fortune-tellers 5 
stay and a mass of superstitions which block the way to reforms. 

A scholar in Yunnan has lately produced a remarkable 
book which he calls “The Uniting Bond of the I (|J $£).” 
His name is Wang Hsiang-hstian (3£ (t*) '&) of Yungpei (^c dfc)* 
He appears to at least know the correct map of Europe and 
Asia which appears iu the centre of one of his diagrams, but 
although he has much to say of the Yin aud the Yang and 
has a theory of the origin of the world, he does not seem to 
have any knowledge of western science. The work is illus¬ 
trated by many mysterious diagrams. He comes of a scholar¬ 
ly ancestry, his grandfather having been tutor in the home of 
Prince Ching. His friends who contribute several prefaces 
tell us that for ten years he has practised Taoist austerities. 
He has obtained copies of the works of other religions, notably 
of Mohammedanism and Christianity in its various forms, 
and has become seized with the idea that the three religions of 
China and Mohammedanism, Catholicism, and Protestantism 
are really one. He says that the I Ching was “ fore-ordained ” 
(using a Christian term) to show the order of creation and 
events of history, and also to reconcile iu one the great re¬ 
ligions of the world. The Oid and New Testaments, typified 
by Sinai and Jerusalem, were intended by God to illustrate the 
mystery of the I Ching. Without a knowledge of the I Ching 
he says that Christ’s doctrine of repentance will not result iu 
getting rid of faults or make us understand the mystery of 
God. If all religions would thus become reconciled through 
the I Ching, all mutual enmities would be laid aside and all 
become one family. All religions would become one and the 
world enter the thousand years of peace (millennium^. Mr. 
Wang knows that the seven colours of the rainbow are really 
one white and he uses this as an illustration of bis thesis. 
The blind Seer, George Matheson, uses the same figure for a 
different purpose. 

“ Each sees one colour of thy rainbow light; 

Each looks upon one tint aud calls it Heaven; 

Thou art the fulness of our partial sight, 

We are not perfect till we find the seven. 

Gather us in ! ” 

Mr. Wang has braved the censure of the Sage and has 
studied the doctrines of heretics, as well as those of the or- 
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thodox. In his introduction he says the three lower lines of the 
(Heaven) hexagram ::.■- show forth the Trinity of Cath¬ 

olics and Protestants and the one God of Moslems. The three 
upper lines — shew forth the Kingdom of Heaven. The 

six lines of the (Earth) hexagram ===== show forth the 
six days of creation as found in the Book of Genesis. He 
claims that his work is in the spirit of Jesus, who said : 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,” (Matt. v:g) and he hopes 
that all religions will find wnity in the God who is the 
Trinity. In using the doctrines of all religions to expound 
the parables of the I Ching he considers he is in line with 
Matt. xin:35, the words spoken by the prophet saying, “I will 
open my mouth in parables; I will utter things hidden from 
the foundation of the world.” 

The following is an outline of how Mr. Wang deals with 

the 38th hexagram HU =E and will give a fair idea of his 
work. (Legge’s translation xxxviii. 1) “In Kwei we have a 
(symbol of) Fire which, when moved, tends upwards, and that 
of a Marsh, whose waters when moved, tends downwards. We 
have (also the symbols of) two sisters living together, but 
whose wills do not move in the same direction. 

2. (We see how the inner trigram expressive of) harmoni¬ 
ous satisfaction attached to the outer expressive of bright in¬ 
telligence ; (we see) the weak line advanced and acting above 
and how it occupies the central place, and is responded to by 
the strong (line below). These indications show that in small 
matters there will (still) be good fortune. 

3. Heaven and earth are separate and apart, but the work 
which they do is the same. Male and female are separate and 
apart but with a common will they seek the same object. 
There is diversity between the myriad classes of beings, but 
there is an analogy between their several operations. Great 
indeed are the phenomena and the results of this condition of 
disunion and separation, xxxviii. (The trigram representing) 
fire above, and that for (the waters of) a marsh below, form 
Kwei. The superior man, in accordance with this, where 
there is a general agreement, yet admits diversity.” 

Mr. Wang says that this hexagram is the same as the 
next one previous called “the regulations of the family.” The 
families of the Confucianists, Buddhists, Taoists, and others 
are mutually diverse like the two sisters living together but 
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not agreeing. John Banyan’s Worldly Wise Man, Legalist, 
and Formalist are small good fortune (?) Each religion changed 
the great doctrines in which all the sages agree, and turned to 
small matters so that the family disagrees. The old religion 
of Judea was followed by Mohammedanism, then we have the 
two great divisions of the Greek and Roman Church, and then 
the Romans divided into Catholics and Protestants. Con¬ 
sequently we find that faith is lost. “ When the Son of Man 
cometh, will he find faith on the earth ?” (Luke xviii. 8.) 

Confucius, Buddha, Laotzu, Mohammed, Moses, Socrates 
were merely the servants of God (Matt. xxi. 34-36). Catholics 
and Protestants are described by Jesus in John x. 16 as a this 
fold ” and other religions are spoken of there as “ other sheep.” 
Although the religions are different they are all baptised by 
one spirit, they all drink of one spirit, and they are all parts 
of the same body as fully as described by Paul iu First Cor. xii. 
13-25. All nations come from one root (Acts. xvii. 26). The 
various religions have different gifts but the same Spirit. 

(I Cor. xii. 4-11. Rom. xii. 6-8.) 

“The first line, undivided, shows that (to its subject) 
occasion for repentance will disappear. He has lost his horses, 
but let him not seek for them ;—they will return of themselves. 
Should he meet with bad men, he will not err (in communi¬ 
cating with them).” 

“He meets with bad men (and communicates with them), 
(he does so) to avoid the evil of their eondemnation.” 

Mr. Wang says the loss of horses refers to the fact that 
the laws of the heart have been lost in transmission, but men 
will not need to seek for them, because the fulfillment will 
come as Matt. v. 17 says, “ I come, not to destroy but to fulfil.” 

“The second line, undivided, shows its subject happening 
to meet with his lord in a bye-passage. There will be no 
error. He happens to meet his lord in a bye-passage :—but he 
has not deviated (for this meeting) from the (proper) course.” 

Mr. Wang says that the meaning is that though you first 
meet bad men, you will afterwards meet the true doctrine of 
the Lord. As Isaiah says in chapter li. 1: “I am found of 
them who sought me not.” 

“In the third line, divided, we see one whose carriage is 
dragged back, while the oxen in it are pushed back, and he 
is himself subjected to the shaving of his head and the cutting 
off of his nose. There is no good beginning, but there will be 
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a good end.” “We see his carriage dragged back :—this is 
indicated by the inappropriateness of the position (of the line).’’ 

Mr. Wang is in deep waters here, but the cutting off of 
the nose refers to the fact that bad men say and do not.” 
(Compare Matt, xxiii. 3.) 

The carriage dragged back refers to opposition to other 
religions, but in John x. 16, “They will all come one flock 
again. ” 

“The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject solitary 
amidst the (prevailing) disunion. (But) he meets with the 
good mail (represented by the first line), and they blend their 
sincere desires together. The position is one of peril, but there 
will be no mistake. They blend their sincere desires together, 
and there will be no error :—Their (common) aim is carried to 
effect.” 

Mr. Wang says that this is a fulfillment of John xvii. 21: 
“ That they all may be one.” 

“The fifth line, divided, shows that (to its subject) oc¬ 
casion for repentance will disappear. With his relative (and 
minister he unites closely and readily) as if he were biting 
through a piece of skin. When he goes forward (with his 
help), what error can there be ? ” 

“With his hereditary minister (he unites closely and 
easily) as if he were biting through a piece of skin :—his going 
forward will afford ground for congratulations.” 

Mr. Wang finds that this is veiy difficult, but falls back 
once more on John x. 16, adding, however, a new thought that 
all will be reconciled to God (Col. i. 20-22). Therefore there 
will be ground for congratulation. 

“The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject solitary 
amidst the (prevailing) disunion. (In the subject of the third 
line, he seems to) see a pig bearing on its back a load of mud, 
(or fancies) there is a carriage full of ghosts. He first bends 
his bow against him, and afterwards unbends it, (for he dis¬ 
covers) that he is not au assailant to injure, but a near relative. 
Going forward, he shall meet with (genial) rain, this springs 
from the passing away of all doubts.” 

From this Mr. Wang deduces that we ought to love our 
enemies according to Matt. v. 44. (He quotes generally from 
the Revised Mandarin Version.) 

From the foregoing it will be seen that Mr. Wang has an 
occasional inkling of the truth, but finds it impossible to escape 
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from the net woven by bis own thought. His delusion about 
unity determines all his interpretations. He finds in the 
cosmology of Genesis, in the dark spots of the weeks of Daniel, 
and in the dragon, beasts, etc., of the Book of Revelation many 
passages which to his mind correspond with the Book of 
Changes. He often speaks of the Trinity, Satan and the 
angels, especially the fallen angels, of the entrance of sin into 
the world through Adam, of God making man in his own 
image, but also quotes many texts which are of the real 
essence of the Gospel. But he does not seem to apprehend 
the central significance of Christ’s death. The idea that the 
new Testament is the unique and final Revelation has not 
occured to him, or if it has, has been rejected. One would 
almost think that he was once a Christian, or has an educated 
Christian to help him. Otherwise it is hard to account for the 
wide range of important texts quoted. But it is impossible 
to do him justice iti a short article. 

The tolerant spirit towards other religions is characteristic 
of Hindooism and Buddhism. But the worship of the I Chiug 
is evidently liis principal cult, and 131 the light of that book, or 
rather in the darkness of it, he is bound to discover resemblances 
or hints pointing to Christianity. But out of this fog he cannot 
extricate himself, and until he does he will not make much 
progress. The Book of Changes at best is full of metaphors 
and hence there is infinite scope for fanciful interpretations. 
Mr. Wang shows himself equal to Origen in this line. Unfor¬ 
tunately he cannot distinguish things which radically differ. 
To reconcile the three religions of China is impossible, how 
much more so the six religions? 

But in his work we have a decidedly new reaction of the 
Chinese mind to Christianity. The old attitude oi hostility to 
Christianity which was so universal before the Revolution has 
in Mr. Wang’s case given place to a real searching of the 
Scripture. In one of the prefaces his friend refers to the fact 
that since the Revolution tolerance and equality are taught, the 
various religions have come into great prominence, and we 
may well believe that Mr. Wang is not the only scholar who 
is quietly searching the Scriptures. 

He is a remarkable example of independent reading of the 
Scriptures far from the abode of missionaries, and one can but 
pray that he may be led out of the marsh and mists of the 
Book of Changes with its will-o’-the-wisps, to Jesus Christ the 
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Light of the World, through whom at the last God has spoken 
once for all. 

Note :—Only two volumes are printed aud the rest are still 
in MS. Mr. Wang has only sent us five volumes, the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
aud 6th are missing, aud it seems as if he had treated of the 
whole sixty-four hexagrams on the principles illustrated above. 
D. MacGiujvray. 


The Junior Missionary 


Story of A Crime and A Heroine 

W. HOPKYN REES 


E IKE so many words in the Chinese language the word 
jgt has more than one meaning. It may mean 
“beyond measure,” “extreme,” so the title would be 
“Enmity beyond measure.” But was a feudal 
state in ancient times, and is now the archaic form for the 
province of Chekiang, and, as the Biography in Chinese 
of which this article is a summary depicts the life work of a 
woman of that province, I infer that the meaning of the title 
® tS.) “The Enmity of Chekiang.” Whichever we may 
choose, it matters little, for the book deals with the life of a 
woman of culture and ideals, who dared to antagonise the 
chief officials of the province, and tried to bring in reforms 
in many modes of life, particularly among women. 

The lady’s name was Ch’iu Chin Jg), Cb’iu (autumn) 
being the name of her father, and Chin (a gem) her personal 
name. Her father held a minor post in the government, and 
was considered for his times a progressive, especially for a new 
system of education. Later, the daughter adopted the personal 
name of Chien Hu Nii Chieh (gg 8J iK $£)> meaning “The 
Female Champion of the Mirror Lake,” the Mirror Lake, again, 
being the poetic designation of Shaohsing (|g $|). When she 
had adventured as a champion of women’s rights and the 
equality of the sexes, she adopted still another name, Ching 
Hsiung (|g If), meaning “To vie with the male.” 

At the age of 18 she was married to a man named Wang 
( 3 E)i a native of the province of Hunan, and they sojourned 
in Peking for a few brief years, where a son and a daughter were 
born to them. But she was not a woman who could submit 
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serenely to the placid joys of home life, or resign herself to the 
limits of a husband’s house. The drudgery and restrictions 
became irksome, and her ardent and self-reliant spirit chafed. 
Her views about the equality of the sexes evidently became 
obnoxious to her husband, and when she maintained that women 
had unalienable rights to their own bodies and souls, that con¬ 
cubinage was derogatory to woman, that foot-binding was a man- 
invented trick, the husband and she decided to part company. 
She was the bigger and the better half by a long way, and in 
every sense. It is not known whether they ever met after this 
separation. 

This book begins with a hymn of praise, and ends with a 
howl of hatred. It is prefaced by an exquisite little mosaic, 
depicting the worth of the lady, her valour and virtue, her 
services for the emancipation of China from the thraldom of a 
foreign yoke, her diligent propaganda for the overthrow of 
arrogance in high places, her determined assaults on the slavery 
of the women in home life, her pleas for the freedom of the 
press and the right to hold public meetings to discuss affairs of 
state. Take the following as a free and ready translation of a 
part of this preface : “ This old country has been the home of 

darkness, and to usher in the light it was needful for some to 
die. And they died (names of several are given) that millions 
might live. Mrs. Ch’iu died to open the road for progressive 
forces to enter in, and her death spells life to myriads. If she 
had died a natural death, she would have merely died like 
many more, and there would have been no comment : but, 
having died a martyr, all classes of people, within and without 
China, will ever carry the image of her life before their eyes, 
and her name will go down a thousand ages, like the names of 
ancient gods and heroes, flowing on like sea and river, day and 
night unceasingly, she lives and will live, having thus died, 
and her record will stand indelibly impressed on 400 million 
hearts.” This is followed by strong and stinging comments— 
with a pen dipped in vitriol—on the government and its rulers. 

The book contains the communications which passed be¬ 
tween the local and provincial officials, between the governor 
and Peking, and records, in most scathing terms, the evil deeds 
of some who curried favour with the powers that be ” by be¬ 
traying the lady : it details the efforts made to secure her release 
from prison, and their failure : a full account of her arrest, trial, 
and doom. Then follow a number of poems and brief essays, 
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describing her life work, and scathing comments on certain 
personages and their evil deeds. 

It is impossible for us to define accurately and fully the 
forces that combined for the overthrow of the Manchus and the 
setting up of a Republic. It is not my purpose, even if I had 
the knowledge and capacity, to deal with that aspect of the 
great epoch wherein we live, but I want to confine myself to 
the history of one woman, who, with daring and vigour, en¬ 
gineered an uprising, which, though it proved abortive at the 
time, had, without doubt, a large share in hastening onward 
the consummation, for which others have received credit. Sad 
to relate, this lady did not live to see the full flush of dawn, 
for the sword of the executioner had done its work before the 
republicans mastered the .situation. 

As stated above she was a native of Shaohsing prefecture. 
My writer, a native of that far-famed city, asserts that one of 
the wonders of this story is that the women of Shaohsing are 
considered to be conservative, and not given to independence 
of judgment aud action, though generally well educated in 
wealthy circles, and duly submissive to the “ lords of creation.” 
This lady had been well educated in her youth, could discuss 
the classics with intelligence and point, write essays on the best 
models aud speak in limited circles on questions of import at 
the time. She had lady friends of a kindred spirit, one of 
whom, Mrs. Hsu, proved to be a friend at a time of stress and 
peril. During her stay in Peking it is supposed that she was 
an eye-witness of the terrible events of the dark days of 1900, 
and out of the anguish of her heart she wrote : “ We mortals 

must grapple with difficulties and dangers in order to prove 
what stuff we are made of. How can people be satisfied with 
spending their time amid the worries of purely domestic con¬ 
cerns?” A little later she wrote: “We women have been 
subjected for thousands of years to a system of repression, and 
we have not enjoyed the smallest measure of independence. We 
have from childhood suffered untold misery through foot-binding, 
and our parents have shown us 110 sympathy. We have be¬ 
come pinched and thin, our muscles aud bones cramped and 
distorted, and our bodies emaciated aud incapable of vigorous 
activity, so that in all things we have to depend on others. 
We find ourselves after marriage subject to the domination of 
man, just as though we were slaves. Where lies the fault ? It 
is due to woman’s lack of energy and spirit. Has not the 
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process of foot-binding sapped our vitality? My blood boils 
to-day, and I want to stir lip women to lose no time in rooting 
out this vile custom, and to a due sense of their degradation. 
Where in all the continents will you find any country, except 
China, which follows the evil practice ? Yet, we, born and 
bred in China, regard ourselves as the most civilised people in 
the world. Once we succeed in wiping out this blot on our 
civilisation our bodies will grow stronger, our walking will be¬ 
come a pleasure and not a pain. Having thus regained our 
natural energy of body, our sex will make progress, and an end¬ 
less store of happiness will be built up for the generations of 
women yet unborn. If you, women, shrink from this reform, 
desiring to retain pretty feet beneath pretty petticoats, you will 
remain within prison bars to the end of your days, devoid of 
character, and unable to manifest the native talents of the sex. 
I,et there be enlightenment on this subject, and progress in the 
matter of equal rights for men and women will follow.” 

Soon after separation from her husband, she lost all her 
money, it is supposed through the dishonesty of men to whom 
she had entrusted it for investment. But she was determined 
to equip herself more fully along modern educational lines, so 
she sold her hair ornaments and jewellery, and proceeded to 
Japan, which, at that time, had become a centre from which 
thousands of Chinese hoped for special advantages for fuller 
training. Ch’iu Chin arrived in Japan in the spring of 1904. 
It appears as if her husband protested strongly against this step, 
and it was then that the final break between them took place. 
She took leading parts in the debates held in the club attached 
to the Chinese hostelry, and it was not long before she and a 
few kindred spirits who had been stirred by her appeals and 
earnestness inaugurated a secret society, the chief aim of which 
was the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty, and, as subsidiary 
objects, the emancipation of women from the thraldom of male 
control, the prosecution of a vigorous anti-footbinding crusade, 
and the advance of education for girls. 

In her lectures or addresses at the club she showed a wide 
acquaintance with western lands, particularly their history : 
she deals with foreign nations in no tender fashion or with 
gloved hands, for Japan, Russia, England, and the United States 
are being castigated and denounced for various supposed 
wrongs inflicted on China, blit her severest condemnation is 
reserved for the Chinese government, which she attacked with 
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vehemence and persistency, stating time and again that no hope 
for China could be realized until or unless the “serpent had 
been cut into pieces,” meaning that the Manchus had been 
expelled, adding that though the court and high officials 
possessed a desire for reform, they are nothing “but a den of 
thieves and charlatans, immoral and unjust, and their sins will 
find them out in a day of recompense.” The coveting of gold, 
the sale of land and rights, the blackmailing and bribery, stir 
her soul to follow the noble example of Madame Roland of 
France—to whom she makes constant reference. The Boxers 
come in for a severe trouncing and are charged with having 
brought calamity to the land and people. She adds, patheti¬ 
cally, at the close of one address, “ The hills are falling, the 
rivers are rushing to devastate our beloved land,” and then 
charges the Manchus and their myrmidons, the Boxers, with 
the awful crime of such a disaster. 

She met in Japan a man of the name of T’ao Ch’eng-chang 
(P§jJ $ 5j£) who was destined to become one of her firmest 
friends, and to wield a great influence over her future activities. 
This man had been diligent in sowing the seeds of revolution 
in his native province of Chekiang, and was a man of excellent 
education, firm purpose, and ardent for reform. These two had 
devised plans for prosecuting their revolutionary propaganda on 
an extensive scale, and the book before us gives the names of 
leaders in nearly all the provinces, who had sworn an oath of 
allegiance, even till death, not to rest till the Manchu regime 
had been swept out of existence. Their ranks are given, and 
the flags or banners to be carried are indicated. 

It became necessary for Ch’iu Chin to return to China as 
her funds had been depleted, if not exhausted. When leaving 
Japan she received certain letters introducing her to the leaders 
of the revolutionary party in Shanghai and elsewhere, and 
from this source sprang her close comradeship with Hsii Hsi-lin 
$§ $j)|) who was holding the rank of a Taotai, and who, 
later, assassinated the governor of Anhwei province, Eu Ming 
US. 18)- Mr. Hsii and Ch’iu Chiu were thenceforward linked 
together in fierce energy and unfailing devotion to the cause 
they had espoused. 

There is some uncertainty, as we examine the records, as 
to whether she was a party to the bomb throwing at the railway 
station in Peking, in 1905, when the train, that was to convey 
the five Imperial Commissioners appointed to investigate the 
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constitutions of America and Europe, was partly destroyed. 
The man who threw the bomb was killed, and when Mrs. 
Ch’in was arrested later on, the indictment charged her with 
being an accessory, but no proof is forthcoming of the truth of 
the charge. 

At this time she was enrolled a member of the Ktiang Fu 

$[ #)j Eh"- Sun Yat-sen’s Society, and she travelled exten¬ 
sively in South East China, accompanied by Mr. T’ao already 
mentioned, to assist in the development of the revolutionary 
movement. 

Through the kindness of some lady friends she was able to 
return to Japan to resume her studies, and, also, her political 
activity. She organized a “Women’s Mutual Aid Society,” 
which was not solely charitable or social. About this time the 
revolutionary movement being hatched by Chinese students in 
Japan grew apace, and spies reported to Peking the sinister 
movement and its plots. The Chinese Government appealed 
forthwith to the Japanese Government for greater vigilance, and 
to suppress the dangerous plotting. The Japanese enforced new 
regulations for the control of “Young China,” and then a 
storm broke out with great force in opposition to what they, 
the students, called the “oppression.” Public meetings of pro¬ 
test were held, and Ch’iu Chin was one of the most defiant. 
She formed a league, the members of which pledged themselves 
to shake the dust of Japan off their feet unless the obnoxious 
regulations were withdrawn. Things somehow settled down 
to the old humdrum ways, and the majority of the students 
yielded to the force of circumstances. But Ch’iu Chin was 
made of sterner stuff and stiffer spirit, so she shook the dust of 
Japan from off her feet, and, returning to China, she was met 
by Mr. T’ao and others of the same party. By this time her 
compatriots held her in high esteem, and, begging for auto¬ 
graphs as mementoes of friendship, received from her a copy of 
a booklet, containing about 150 fugitive pieces of poetry of 
several kinds, which she had written at various seasons and 
places. 

That she was not lacking in humour is proved by the 
following extract from one of her short “ titbits.” In discuss¬ 
ing the coming of the comet, she writes u According to Chinese 
history, the appearance of a comet augurs the uprising of the 
people or some calamity ; at present there is an uprising among 
the people and the coming of a comet. The question is this: 
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does the calamity attract the comet, or does the comet draw 
onward the people to rise in arms?’* 

It slowly dawned upon her mind that sex emancipation for 
women could only come with the winning of political liberty, 
and the constant references in her writings and speeches clearly 
indicate with what eagerness she was preparing for the fight 
against autocracy and bigotry, as a means to an end. Alas, she 
had to earn a living now. She failed to secure a post she much 
coveted, at a school in Nan Ch’in (“g jff), in North Chekiang, 
but, out of curiosity, she went to call upon the lady who had 
been appointed, with the result that the twain became fast 
friends, and Ch’iu Chili lived with her new found friend for 
months, 

But the fever of revolution was burning in her blood, and 
she could not settle down to the humdrum drudgery of school 
life. Her temper was too ambitious and restless for that. She 
passed back and fore between Shanghai and Shaohsing and 
Hangchow, helped to organize a new school in the former city 
and worked hard for its initial success, though she ventured to 
call it “ Vie-with-nien College.” A branch of the Kuang Fu 
Society had been opened at a house in the North Szechuen 
Road, Shanghai, and here she and a number of sympathetic 
spirits often foregathered and planned, all recognising in her a 
leader of unique abilities and unsparing energy. A house was 
hired at Hongkew, Shanghai, for the making of bombs. 
Owing to lack of experience in dealing with such toys an ex¬ 
plosion took place, which crippled one man in the eye, injured 
Ch’iu Chin in the arm, and nearly resulted in capture at the 
hands of the Municipal Police. 

She then sought another avenue for her activities by start¬ 
ing a Chinese Women’s Journal, financed by others who espoused 
the cause. Probably this was the first sustained effort for the 
enlightenment of women through the press, previous ones hav¬ 
ing proved abortive. It was a plea for the “New Woman” 
with a vengeance, as its main lines were along equal suffrage 
with men, the economic independence of women, the formation 
of trade unions for women, and a special antagonism to married 
women who were regarded as incapable and useless and as 
having lost their independence 1 

The year 1906 was full of omens, grave in the extreme. 
In the early winter there was an uprising by fully armed revo¬ 
lutionaries in Kiangsi, and a meeting was called at Shaohsing 
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to debate the sending of military assistance there. It seemed as 
if the movement missed fire, for no other province responded to 
the signal of revolt, so the insurrection went out in smoke, 
Ch’iu Chin did not understand this hesitancy and holding back, 
and, like the brave soul she was, she tried to stir afresh the em¬ 
bers of the flickering fires. There was at Shaohsing a college of 
physical culture, known as the Ta T’ung College (^c ffl ®), 
and she got herself appointed its principal. That a young wom¬ 
an should have received the appointment is amazing, seeing 
that the pupils were young men, not women. The prefect and 
other officials went in person to present her with complimentary 
addresses. The prefect, a Manchu, of the name of Kuei Fu 
(jit Is) soon changed his attitude. At that time he evidently 
had no knowledge of the active propaganda which was going 
on in his own city, or that a powerful and dangerous agitation 
against the reigning dynasty was being fostered and guided in 
that innocent looking school. But four months later he drove 
this woman to her death. These months were crowded with 
unceasing activity by the principal, but it was not solely in¬ 
struction in physical drill, etc. She travelled frequently between 
Shanghai, Shaohsing, and Hangchow, put new life into the 
Kuang Fu Society, devoted her energies in particular to the 
army and student population at these strategic centres. She 
made an extensive tour through the province, and thought she 
knew the time was ripe for the great upheaval. In fact, some of 
the most ardent students and army men were only too eager to 
make a start, but she was anxious to make a simultaneous 
movement all over the provinces in the pact. She had decided 
that Kinwha |g) was the best point from which to start, 
where the floodgates should be opened and the pent-up streams 
were to sweep all over the province. 

The idea was that when Kinwha opened the attack, the 
Manchu soldiers from Hangchow would be called out of the 
city to attack the insurgents, and, being thus denuded of its 
garrison, the students and soldiers who sympathised with the 
revolt would capture the provincial capital itself. If this plan 
failed, the contingents from Kinwha and Hangchow were to 
march on Anking, the capital of Anhwei Province, on the 
Yangtze. All plans were laid, and the attack was fixed for 
July 19, 1906. But, as so often in similar cases, where so 
much powder is there is a premature explosion. This was 
partly due to the concentration of revolutionaries uear Tung 
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Yang m) and Cheng Hsien (lfif$ $$), and the leader unfurled 
bis banners about the middle of June, contrary to the arranged 
scheme. This precipitated events, for, on July ist, an insur¬ 
rection broke out at Wu Yi (St jj|), near Kinwha, and 
immediately Ch‘iu Chin despatched one of her henchmen to 
Ankiug, to inform Hsii Hsi-lin ^ ®f) of the state of affairs. 
Hsii, fearing delay, seized an opportunity and assassinated the 
Governor, En Ming, a stroke of policy which was faulty and a 
crime without justification. Two men who might have proved 
of inestimable assistance at this time were lost to the cause, as 
Hsii and his friend were executed, and this premature event 
led the government to consider its ways, to open its eyes 
to the gravity of the situation, and to discover that there was a 
formidable and widespread conspiracy. Immediately the Ta 
Tung College was suspected, and a secret enemy of Ch‘iu Chin, 
a man named Hu T‘ao-nan (j$ $j), who had a grudge against 

her for having been defeated by her in argument, went to the 
prefect with incriminating information against her, in which 
fashion he thought to avenge himself of his adversary. The 
prefect proceeded, as a thief in the night, to Hangchow to 
report to the goveruor, Chang Tseng-yang ( 3 g ^ §$), and im¬ 
mediately returned to Shaohsing to watch and act. On July 
8th Chhu Chin heard of the abortive attempt to stir up 
revolution at Ankiug, and she seemed to have swooned, sobbing 
her heart out all uight long, pacing the floor, in sheer chagrin 
and on the verge of a mental collapse. It cannot be denied 
that she was privy to Hsii Hsi-lin’s scheme, but it is doubtful 
whether she approved, or condoned, political murder in general, 
or simply in the one case mentioned—that of En Ming. It 
must have dawned upon her alert mind that such acts were 
fatal to the cause she loved and for which she laboured, 
and that it must suffer from such tragic errors of policy. Two 
days later she summoned a meeting of her supporters in 
Shaohsing, and it was resolved by her more rabid helpers to 
sack the city, kill the prefect, and march on Hangchow. 
Ch 4 iu Chiu feared that it was premature, as the date fixed for 
the attack on Hangchow was the 19th, and she preferred to 
abide by the original plau and wait. But the enemy, Hu, had 
been busy, and early on the 12th she received a secret message 
that the Mancbu soldiers were already on the march towards 
Shaohsing. She forthwith summoned her followers, but, alas, 
a large number of them, realising the peril, abandoned her and 
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the cause in the hour of dire need. A few hours later it was 
reported that the government soldiers were within easy access of 
the city, in fact had already crossed the river. Soon they entered 
the city, and Ch‘iu Chin was urged to make her escape, but she 
would not forfeit her allegiance in the hour of the greatest test, 
so she sat silent in an inner chamber of the school house, and. 
quietly, she and six others were arrested. The report adds 
that revolutionary documents, firearms and ammunition, flags 
and other incriminating proofs, were captured at the same 
time, but, at the trial, evidence was given that these were con¬ 
cocted tales except the written revolutionary essays and poems 
which she admitted to be hers. Next day she appeared before 
the judgment seat, and,—reminding us of the Divine Son 
of Man before another court—she said not a word in defence or 
defiance. She contented herself with writing on a sheet of 
paper, the words, u Ch‘iu yu, Ch‘iu feug, Ch‘ou sha jeu ” 

Mi 3 ft JE, IS A)- I* will be observed that this has a play on 
her name of “Autumn.” No time was lost in the judgment 
hall, she was pronounced guilty of high treason, and early in 
the morning of July 29th, she was put to death near the 
Pavilion, at Shaohsing, at the age of 29- As a protest against 
this deed, the country magistrate committed suicide. The body 
was left on the execution ground. Members of the family did 
not dare to remove it, but a local charity organisation placed it 
in a poor coffin and moved it to the common burial ground of 
unclaimed suicides and criminals. L,ater, some friends from 
Shanghai went at night to weep over her grave, and, with the 
help of sympathisers, they were able, ultimately, to provide a 
better coffiu and give her decent burial, not far from the West 
Dake at Hangchow. Though this was carried out in secret, 
and was kept a secret for some time, later the governor heard 
of it and sent a message to the son in Hunan province, with 
instructions that he was to come to take the body away to the 
ancestral home of the husband. This was done. 

The news of her martyrdom was received with an outburst 
of grief, mingled with horror. When the new era dawned, for 
which she had striven so ardently and passionately, and which 
she did not see, there was a general feeling that she deserved a 
national recognition as a heroine, and it was resolved to 
erect a fitting monument to her memory, the memory of one 
who had so persistently and doggedly wrought aud suffered 
for the cause of China’s highest welfare. So it was that the 
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body was brought back from Hunan in 1912, and has rested 
since by the Western Cake at Hangchow. The funeral was 
attended by an immense concourse of people, A pavilion has 
since been erected near the grave, to her memory, and it 
is called, “ The Feng Yii Tfing” (J^ ^ or, The Wind and 
Rain Pavilion, with evident reference to the words written by 
her at the trial. This delectable spot is being constantly 
visited by large numbers who hold her memory as fragrant 
and imperishable. 

Thus ends the outline of the life of a woman, great in soul 
and purpose, determined in efforts for the amelioration of those 
held in bondage, beautiful in face as in character, affectionate 
to all and particularly to the young, hating only the oppressors 
of her people. 

She had been tested by events which showed the inner 
worth of her mind, the edge of her temper, and the fibre of her 
soul. She had indomitable courage, that inborn ability to 
look facts in the face, a power of resistance priceless as it was 
rare in those days, and an enduring stiffness before the might 
of opposing forces, backed by an invulnerable faith in the 
rectitude of her cause, Her hopes sometimes seemed to be 
trodden under the feet of the enemy, but her fears were always 
trampled beneath her own feet. 

This woman achieved greatness, but the story is dwarfed 
in the telling. Her life was too short to accomplish all she 
planned, or to find full utterance, and we have only the stam¬ 
merings, or the remnants, of all she meant to do on behalf of 
the land she loved and served so well, but she achieved abiding 
greatness, none the less. And her alluring memory should 
stir up hearts, in these days of dissensions and factions, to 
a fixed purpose, and, with inflexible energy, to move towards 
the goal of an emancipated China, knit together with bands of 
steel for the sole enlightenment and progress of the whole 
nation, instead of being merged in the desire for personal 
aggrandisement and honour. 

So long as China produces women of this brave, unselfish, 
and self-sacrificing type, she cannot fail to some day stand 
erect as a great nation of God’s owii appointment. Women 
despised and degraded for generations, have seen a great light, 
and to the fullness of that light they are marching ever 
forward. And, if a woman without knowledge of Christ—for 
there is no mention in the story of any contact with missions or 
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missionaries or eveu Christian truth—was able to do so valiantly 
and nobly, what may we uot expect when the life has been 
transfigured by the Christ contact, and made glorious by the 
grace of Him who was ever tender and responsive to the call 
and need of woman ? 


Chinese Preachers and Chinese Illustrations 


J. VALE 


0 ”"JNE of the most hopeful and encouraging features of the 
recent growth and development in the Chinese Church 
. is the appearance of a new type of preacher and 
teacher. 

The first preachers, as a rule, were not men of much 
imagination, but the illustrations they used were largely of a 
foreign origin. Illustrations of a purely native character were 
rare and often not to the point. Now, however, new and 
sometimes startling illustrations are drawn from all departments 
of the social, religious, or political life of the Chinese. Those 
from history and the Chinese script are very common and 
in many cases striking. 

The following was used by a Honan pastor on a recent 
visit to Shanghai. The illustration was a simple Chinese 
character, the word for “prisoner,” or “a man euclosed in 
four walls ”—this character representing “four walls” or an 
“enclosure” with the character for “man” inside (see the 
accompanying cut). 

The ‘ 1 popular ’ } idea of 
the origin of this character is 
given as follows : In the very 
early days in Chinese history, 
before the dawn of prison and 1/\ j l/\ 

prisoners on a large scale, it point i point 2 point 3 point 4 
seems to have been the custom 


0 = n + a 

PRISONER a FOUR WAIT.S + MAN 


to take the culprit outside the village or hamlet and “put him 
in pound,” as stray animals were, not many years ago, in some 
parts of England. The “pound,” however, had no walls but 
consisted only of four lines drawn on the ground, making a 
square of so many feet or yards. The culprit was put within 
this enclosure and not allowed to go and come as he thought 
fit. In fact, he was in prison. 
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The preacher in using this illustration first explained how 
man was in prison through sin, and just like the prisoner, 
within the four walls of his prison, was unable to free himself. 
This, however, was the great message of the Gospel—the 
preaching of “ liberty to the captives.” He then went on to 
say that God, in His love for the sinner, came in the person of 
Christ and removed the “toft" bar of the sinner’s prison and 
thus opened up a new way to intercourse with God. The 
sinner could “look up”—the top bar of his intercourse with 
God being removed. (On the speaker’s blackboard the charac¬ 
ter now appeared as in “point i ” of the cut.) 

But this was not enough. If the sinner wished to have 
intercourse with God, his sin must be put away ; and this was 
the work Christ came to do. “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself.” Christ through His death for sin 
removed the “right hand ” bar of the sinner’s prison and thus 
purchased the liberty of the prisoner who now, by faith in 
Christ, might walk out of his prison as the “front” door was 
now open. (The character now became like “point 2.”) But 
this, said the preacher, is not enough. The sinner may know 
the love of God ; he may believe in Christ as his Savior—his 
liberator—but he must have the help and sympathy of the Holy 
Ghost, and this he gets by the Holy Ghost removing the 
“ left hand ” bar of his prison 1 (The character now stands as 
“point 3.”) The sinner is reconciled to God through Christ. 
He has the Holy Spirit as his helper and guide to a new life, 
but he must be restored to fellowship and good standing with 
his fellow-men, and this is done by the church of Christ 
receiving the sinner into church fellowship, and thus removing 
the “ bottom ” bar of the prison. Thus the sinner is free to go 
where he will and there is no trace left of his past prison 
experience. (The character now appears as “point 4”— 
“man free.”)— China's Millions . 
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Rev. A. L. Greig, London Mission, Shanghai 


in Glasgow and, for a time, at Edinburgh University. 
During these years he was closely connected with the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. and had strong leanings for the foreign 
field of service. After about a year’s service as private secretary 
to Lord Breadalbane he joined the ranks of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, and came to China in 1894. He travelled 
extensively, both in North and West China, preaching and 
selling books, and he went even unto the borders of Tibet 
on his errands of service for the Master. In 1897 was 
transferred to Hankow, but, in the following year he joined the 
London Missionary Society, and his ardent soul found great joy 
in pioneering in Hunan. I11 1901 he married Miss Wylie, of 
the London Mission, and it proved to be one of the most ideal 
unions of kindred spirits which added greatly to the influences 
of work in Hunan. In 1912 the London Missionary Society 
retired from the province and handed over its property, besides 
the churches, to others who have developed and consolidated 
it to a marked degree. Mr. and Mrs. Greig took a furlough the 
same year in Australia and, for six months, he took special 
courses in training for accountancy work as it had been hinted 
that his services along this line would be required at no 
distant date in China. In the spring of 1914 he returned to 
China, and in 1915 succeeded the late Mr. H. B. Stewart 
as the China Treasurer of the London Mission in Shanghai. 
In this position he revealed a great capacity for sane and safe 
methods of financial order and method, and the Mission owes 
him a debt which cannot be fully estimated to-day on this score. 
“The Associated Mission Treasurers” in Shanghai was a 
favorite scheme of his, and to its consummation he contributed 
largely, being recognized by his colleagues as a man of rare 
gifts and constructive ability. 

A man of determined will and consecrated soul, he never 
allowed the details of dry finance to dwarf his interest in 
spiritual things, and his labours as Superintendent of the 
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LBERT Lister Greig was born in Glasgow on December 
14th, 1867, and passed into the presence of the King 
at Shanghai on January 30th, 1918. He was educated 
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Union Church Sunday School had won for him the warm 
affection and undying gratitude of all teachers and taught. 
Never was there a brother more willing to serve others with 
unassuming and abandoned devotion. He will be mourned by 
a host who knew and loved him well, and his memory will be 
a legacy and an inspiration for the years that remain. 

He leaves a widow and one daughter. The latter was on 
the eve of returning to China and had, in fact, already started, 
when the sad news of her father’s death reached her. And 
now the circle of the home can never be complete on earth. 

Seer. 


Mary Jane Davidson 

On January 8th, 1918, one of our best-beloved missionaries 
in West China, Mrs. R. J. Davidson, of the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association, was called to higher service. 

Born in London in 1847, Mrs. Davidson had completed her 
full three score years and ten, and more than fifty of them had 
been spent in whole-hearted devotion to her fellows. Her 
family on both sides were members of the Society of Friends 
for several generations. Her mother had the freedom of the 
City of London. She received training in the Friends’ School 
at Croydon, Surrey, which she attended until she was fourteen. 
Before her mother’s death she was already devoting a con¬ 
siderable amount of time to Home Mission work in Loudon. 
Her varied experiences iti this work meant much to her 
preparation for the work of a pioneer missionary, which was 
to be hers. In 1886 Miss Catlin married Mr. R. J. Davidson, 
and in the same year they sailed for China. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davidson’s first two years in China were 
spent, for the most part, in Hanchung, Shansi. They spent 
fifteen years in Chungking, removing in 1904 to Chengtu. 
During these years, three well-earned furloughs gave Mrs. 
Davidsou the needed change and renewal. In England she 
was always a most acceptable public speaker, with charm and 
magnetism in all she said. 

In several of the forward movements of her day in West 
China Mrs. Davidson had a considerable share, for she was ever 
the friend of union in mission work. As the first editor of 
the West China Missionary News , she worked hard to put that 
magazine on its feet. 




THE LATE MRS. R. J. DAVIDSON. 
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One important piece of Mrs. Davidson’s mission work was 
in connection with the Cheugtu Union Normal School for 
Young Women, as Secretary of the Committee of Management. 
This school, as it exists to-day, is largely the result of her 
efforts and prayers. 

In the matter of religious belief Mrs. Davidson had a 
singularly open mind. To her the great lesson of life was 
tolerance. She lived her own faith with the utmost enthusiasm, 
but ever welcomed and respected the opinions of others. She 
was a practical mystic ,—combining vision of the ideal with 
painstaking method in the event and duty of the day. 

Mrs. Davidson, though she wrote but little for publication, 
had the pen of a ready writer. She had a very large cor¬ 
respondence. Her letters, written in her own clear hand, were 
highly personal, spontaneous, and sincere. Books were to Mrs. 
Davidson a never-failing source of pleasure and she kept on 
the higher levels of literature in her reading. 

Mrs. Davidson’s place among us cannot be filled. Few 
women of her time have been so widely loved. She stood for 
those qualities of mind and heart in which we must all believe 
if we are to do anything worth while in this world. 

H. May Carscatlen. 


Our Book Table 

A list of the books in English reviewed iu the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Book rooms. 

The Christ We Forget. A Life of Our Lord Jor men of to-day. In clear 
type; the printed matter—not the page—3 1/2 ins. X 5 //5; 310 pages. 
Fleming H. Rev ell Company. $1.30 net. 

Here is a book for H. G. Wells to read and in it find the God 
he’s looking for; and for G. K. Chesterton, who has come out one 
stage from the desert to Rome, and waits but one more—from 
Rome to Christianity. Surely here and there a “hyper** critic 
will read it and make a bonfire of his published assertions and 
guesses. Would that every one of the 618 mission stations in 
China might get a copy and, gathering the group, read it together 
—slowly and by the lips of their best reader—then read it once or 
twice more, individually, alone, with prayer. 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman says : “I wish I could tell you how 
much I appreciate the book, ' The Christ We Forget.* I consider 
it one of the greatest books I have ever read. It is certainly timely 
and its influence, I am sure, will be very great.” 

About the author, Philip Whitwell Wilson, the publishers 
tell us that he is a famous English journalist, now in his forty- 
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second year. It is as Parliamentary Correspondent of the London 
Daily News that Mr. Wilson has done his best work, and justly 
won his spurs. His father was a Justice of the Peace, his mother 
the daughter of Jonathan Bagster, the famous Bible publisher. 

In his introduction he says: '‘Before the war, it seemed 
almost unnecessary to find time for the Bible. Many of us were 
making money, others were busily earning it. Our children were 
getting on nicely at school. Certainly there were grave evils, like 
drink, and bitter social inequalities, and rancorous political quarrels, 
and reckless extravagances, which gave us uneasy twinges of con¬ 
science. But we drifted in tens, hundreds and thousands from public 
worship. We ceased to pray. We quietly laid aside the Bible. 

“Then—suddenly—we were brought face to face with facts 
which we had forgotten. One of those facts was Death—another was 
Pain—another was Hatred—another was National Duty—another 
was Suspense. We learnt that life is not a game, but a grim 
heroic combat between good and evil. 

“For this crisis, we found that we were unprepared. Men and 
women fled for refuge, in some cases, to spiritualism, crystal gazing, 
and fortune-telling. Pleasure and romance played their part as 
comforters. Lives that had been frivolous were consecrated to 
war w’ork. And there was the growiug splendour of national 
unity and personal sacrifice. Hopes of a better dawn have encour¬ 
aged us. We are sure that Faith will return. 

“ Yes—but Faith in what ? Faith in whom ? In our hearts 
we know that we want something far deeper than treaties and some 
one far stronger than sovereigns and statesmen. We need a 
revival—a new birth of life—a resurrection.” 

And the introduction goes on for two pages more, every line of 
which one wishes to quote—but you would do well to buy the book 
and read it, and many of us missionaries must wrestle with it for 
ourselves. 

Of course, we shall not all agree with it all; it would hardly be 
worth reading if we did. But the missionary who could rise from 
the perusal of this book unstirred—unblessed—might almost better 
drop mission work and take up some other of the many occupations 
that are beckoning all around. 

James Walter Lowrie. 


H I A Dialogur on Christianity with Atheists. $ .02 

each copy. $1.80 per 100 copies. 

j£ Sr 3 $ it £$ % 31 A Dialogue on Christianity with Officials. $ .02 
each copy, $1.4.0 per 100 copies. 

M M . & & A Dialogue on Christianity with Confucian Schol¬ 
ars. $ .02 each copy. $1.50 per 100 copies. 

A Dialogue on Christianity with Military Men, 
(in Mandarin). $ .02 each. $ / .70per 100 copies. 

$1 A it If t§ A Dialogue on Christianity with Business Men, 
(iu Mandarin), $ .02 each. $i.$o per 100 copies. 

Postage extra in each case. 

These tracts have been prepared by Prof. Tong Tsing En of 
the Baptist College and Theological Seminary, Shanghai, and 
several assistants. They are of small size, just the best size for 
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their purpose, containing 8 to ig pages. The character of the 
contents may be shown by taking the first on the list as an 
example: the arguments for Theism from history, from man’s 
nature, from the natural world, from cause and effect, and from 
evolution. Following these sections are arguments for the Divinity 
of Christ based on His character and on the Church as an institu¬ 
tion. The practical character of the last one may be seen in the 
following contents : “Missionaries Religious Teachers, not Political 
or Business Agents—Christian Principles Essential to Successful 
Business—Christian Principles Essential to Natioual as well as 
Individual Progress—Proper Way to Get Money and to Spend It— 
Sabbath Observance in Relation to Business.'’ Under the second 
heading, the Christian principles insisted on are honesty, kindness, 
and knowledge that will free from superstition and enable a man to 
fill his place in society. 

The style is a good Wen-li except in the last two which are in 
Mandarin. The style and contents will adapt them to use among 
those who are not yet Christians or even inquirers. They are 
interesting, and because of that and their convenient size they are 
sure to be read by those into whose hands they come. 

The Church is now so well supplied with so many good tracts 
that the great need is not so much production as distribution. We 
should aim at a nation-wide distribution, till every man who can 
read will be induced to read some such tract as thes'e. 

J- J. B. 

Da. Tsab^i, Mitchbi. 1 . of Manchuria. Edited by Rev. F, W. S. 0 ’Nfjn.i,, 
M.A. Being largely composed of her letters, with an introductory 
appreciation and a few of her writings in prose and poetry. Published 
by fames Clarke & Co13 Fleet Street , London, E. C. Price 2/6 nett 
or Alex. $1.20. 

This book, which has just been published, reveals a very 
engaging personality. Manchuria has been in many respects a 
hard field. Conditions are rougher than in many parts of China. 
Railways and other amenities of Western civilization are few, and 
such as there are have only come in recent years. Wars, famine, 
plague, and devastating floods have followed one another with 
bewildering frequency ; brigandage is nearly always rife. Still the 
other side of the picture is a bright one—a sturdy, independent, 
open-minded people, who have not been unwilling to listen to, and 
embrace, the “Western Gospel,” some of whom, both men and 
women, would stand out in auy land as striking examples of the 
ennobling power of Christianity. 

Here in this book we are introduced to one of the pioneers who 
cheerfully faced those hardships and had a vision of what should 
be. As a daughter of the manse she early felt the impelling power 
of high thinking and devotion to the needs of others. Physically 
never robust, the strong spirit in her seemed to charm the body to 
obey its behests. She was a hard worker, with something of a 
genius for organization, yet she was frolicsome, gay, romantic, 
delighting in nature and all beautiful things. No saint on a pillar 
was this, but humble, even to diffidence, and carrying with lier in 
all she did a sprightliness and grace which it was hard to define. 
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She adopted the medical line, not because she had a preference 
for it—her tastes lay in the direction of literature,—but because she 
thought that as a medical missionary she would best obey the 
divine call. 

And then, after eleven years in Manchuria, when the hospital 
was fully established, when her strong affection had drawn to her 
a band of loyal Chinese helpers, when her Sunday kindergarten 
had been so perfected that there was no hitch even if she were 
absent—suddenly she died of diphtheria in Fakumen in March, 
1917. 

A lover of Jesus brought a box of ointment very precious and 
poured it on Him, and the house was filled with the odour of the 
ointment . 

A. R. C. 


Thr Religions of the Worm), By G«o, A, Barton. University of 

Chicago Press. G. $1.50 net. 

This volume has been written as a text-book in comparative 
religion for college students. It appears to be well adapted to 
that purpose, and would be suitable for advanced students in 
mission colleges. In addition to about 300 pages dealing with 
sixteen phases of the development of religions, it ends with a study 
of Christianity. Bach chapter closes with a list of references for 
supplementary reading. Appendix I contains a list of additional 
books for the use of the teacher, topics for further study, class-room 
discussions, or assigned papers. Appendix II suggests an outline 
of a book to be written by the student to insure as complete a 
reaction as possible to his study. The reader is led through fifteen 
chapters from the simple animistic types of religion to the supreme 
religion, Christianity. The author believes that in some form 
religion is present wherever men are found. Possibly not all 
studeuts of religion would be ready to admit that “each god 
represented to his worshippers in shadow, however faint, some 
rudimentary conception of the All-Father,” yet all must realize 
that religion, however crude, indicates an attempt to get into 
touch with some power or powers outside of the individual. 

The attempt to summarize the main features of the leading 
religious systems of the world within about 300 pages is a difficult 
task. To readers acquainted with the different religious many 
questions unanswered in this volume will arise, as for instance, the 
treatment of the religious of China leaves one with a feeling that 
more credit might have been given to these religions. The book 
is, however, fair in its treatment, and while stating that Zoroaster, 
Gautama, Lao-tze, Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Mohammed, as well 
as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, have helped men to larger 
knowledge or larger experience of God, or both, yet shows clearly 
the superior fitness of Christianity to be a world religion because 
the ethical standards of Jesus, “combined with the Christian con¬ 
ception of God, afford the best basis for a universal brotherhood; 
and also because it was the aim of Jesus to make the whole world 
such a brotherhood—one family.” 


R. 
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"The Psychology of Religion.” By Prof, George A. Coe, Union 

Theological Seminary , New York. University of Chicago Press. G. 

$1.50 net. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to consult the Bibliography at 
the end of Professor Coe’s volume will soon realize how large a place 
psychological investigation has come to occupy in the study of re- 
ligiou and what a “spate” of literature has poured forth on the sub¬ 
ject, especially in America, since William James published his epoch- 
making book on “The Varieties of Religious Experience” (1902),—a 
volume that already may be said to rank as a classic. This marked 
swing of the intellectual pendulum has important consequences for 
Christian theology, especially in the sphere of apologetic. Flournoy 
says, “ The conflict between Christianity and science, which started 
in the realm of cosmology, was then transferred to that of biology, 
and now finds itself occupied with the sphere of psychology.’’ 

When we turn to Professor Coe's book we find ourselves in the 
hands of one who is manifestly master of his subject. The volume 
is described as “ primarily a handbook for beginners in the psycho¬ 
logical study of religion,” and in the dedication the author speaks of 
it as “a study of the human naturalness of religion.” He writes, 
of course, as a psychologist, in the candid and fearless spirit of the 
scientific student. But he has, and unequivocally avows, that 
sympathy with religion, and especially Christianity, without which 
there can be no real understanding of those experiences which con¬ 
stitute the ultimate data of such a study. And since he is not 
primarily concerned with offering an apologetic of the Christian or 
any other religion, his vindication of the reality and objectivity of 
Christian experience is all the more convincing. 

The field of enquiry covers nearly all the outstanding elements 
of religious experience and there are fresh and illuminating dis¬ 
cussions of such topics as “ Conversion,” “Mysticism,” and 
“Prayer.” But by far the most interesting and fruitful line of 
discussion concerns what psychologists call the “functional,” as 
distinct from the “ structural,” aspect of human experience, and is 
to be found in the author’s penetrating and convincing proof of the 
inherent and ineradicable social quality in all individual conscious¬ 
ness. This last truth is specially brought out in the chapter on 
“ Religion as social immediacy,” but runs as a motif or leading idea 
through much of the book and may be said to constitute its most 
valuable contribution to the growing conception of the essential 
corporateness of life both human and divine. 

The reader quickly realizes that “personality” is the dominant 
category of the author’s general philosophy, as indeed it is the 
governing concept of all modern thought. 

The reasoning throughout is close and clear, and the ordered 
division of the argument in each chapter is a great help. The 
writing is never merely discursive. 

For “ a handbook for beginners ” it cannot be said to be an 
easy book to read, and for anyone plunging fresh into the study of 
psychology some of the phraseology will have a look of rather 
technical jargon. But any student who will “ gird up the loins of 
his mind ” and try to master its contents will win an ample reward. 

R. K. K. 
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“The Nature or Peace.” By Thorstein Vebeen. The Macmillan 
Company. Price G. $2.00. 

A scientific inquiry into “ What are the terms on which peace 
may hopefully be installed and maintained ? and what, if anything, 
is there in the present situation that visibly makes for a realisation 
of these necessary terms within the calculable future? ” 

This is a book of 367 pages of close reasoning, and is a valuable 
contribution to the solid consideration of the subjects on which it 
treats. The book is not likely to appeal to the superficial reader, 
but it contains much that stimulates thought, and its analysis of 
conditions is very searching, and generally correct. 

It is said that under present conditions, “the keeping of the 
peace comes at best under the precept * speak softly, and carry a 
big stick,’ but in practical fact, the ‘big stick’ is an obstacle to 
soft speech.” Governments, however, have been slow to realize 
this last-named fact. 

The chapter on “ The Nature and Uses of Patriotism” contains 
some truths which will be unpopular, but which are nevertheless 
salutary to think over. Patriotism is defined as “a sense of 
partisan solidarity in respect of prestige.” It is “a spirit of 
emulation” and is “of a contentious complexion.” While the 
value of patriotism is fully recognised, the conclusion arrived at is 
that " the patriotic spirit of modern peoples is the abiding source of 
contention among nations.” 

Some references to China are particularly apt, in view of the 
present chaotic conditions. It is said that “The Chinese people at 
large have little, if any, effectual sense of nationality ; their patriot¬ 
ism appears to be nearly a negligible quantity.” This, while 
regarded as a weakness, is also considered as a possible explanation 
of the continuance of the people, in that they have learned the 
submission which ultimately outlives alien ambitions. 

Most people will probably agree with the statement that 
“patriotism of that bellicose sort that seeks satisfaction in inflicting 
damage and discomfort on the people of other nations, is not of the 
essence of human life.” 

The book contains a strong argument for the elimination of 
Imperialism, which is declared to be a very serious menace to the 
world’s peace. While cautiously avoiding indiscriminate blame of 
the peoples of Germany and Japan, it is shown that their Imperial 
establishments, with all that they represent, must be set aside 
before real peace can come. “What makes the German Imperial 
establishment redoubtable, beyond comparison, is the very grave 
combination of circumstances whereby the German people have 
acquired the use of the modern industrial arts in their highest state 
of efficiency, at the same time that they have retained unabated the 
fanatical loyalty of feudal barbarism. So long as this conjunction 
of forces holds, there is no outlook for peace except on the elimina¬ 
tion of Germany as a power capable of disturbing the peace.” 

Another requirement of the maintenance of peace among 
nations, is the “neutralisation of all those human relations out 
of which international grievances are wont to arise.” “The 
neutralisation of trade is the beginning of wisdom as touches the 
perpetuation of peace.” 
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There is a wholesome word of warning about the talked-of 
commercial boycott after the war, in the following paragraph :— 

“Considered as a penalty to be imposed on the erring nations 
who have set this warlike adventure afoot, it should be sufficiently 
plain that such a measure as a trade boycott could not touch the 
chief offenders. It would rather play into the hands of the mili¬ 
tarist interests by keeping alive the spirit of national jealousy and 
international hatred, out of which wars arise and without which 
warlike enterprise might hopefully be expected to disappear out of 
the scheme of human intercourse.” 

The book contains much more than can be touched upon in 
this brief review; those who have the opportunity of seeing it will 
find in it plenty of food for careful thought. 

I. M. 


With Our Soldiers in Franck. By Sherwood Eddy. New York , 
Association Press . Price , G. $1.00. 

This book grips you. Vivid and vital, full of fire and force, it 
gives the impressions of a ripe and ardent worker who had unique 
opportunities for gathering information and forming opinions. 
With Dr. Eddy we share experiences “at the front,” getting into 
close touch with General Pershing’s troops, and learning something 
of the strenuousness of the necessary preparatory training “some¬ 
where in Frauce.” We also gain a sympathetic knowledge of the 
varied yet united elements that make up the British army. 

The high moral aims being fought for, the nature of the perils, 
and the quality of the sacrifice quicken the conscience, evoke 
sympathy, and suggest a new test and standard of values. The 
moral perils to which the men are exposed are not forgotten, and 
Chapter VI, “The camp of the prodigals,” is sad but necessary 
reading, The recital of service and sacrifice, and the evidences of 
courage, brotherliness, generosity, honesty, and cheerfulness come 
as a welcome offset. 

All Christian workers will find the volume full of food for 
thought and suggestions for more earnest, united effort; but the 
chapter on “Religion at the front” is of special value. Obviously 
there is no ground for self-complacency on the part of any branch 
of the Church, “and no part of it which deserves sweeping 
condemnation from the rest,” but the fact that less than twenty 
per cent or one-fiftli of the men are viially related to any of the 
Christian communities will appeal to the conscience and sink into 
the heart of the reader. There is a call to a bigger atid more vital 
religion that rises above the divisions of the Church and that will 
show a living acquaintance with the real facts of life. Such institu¬ 
tions as the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. have practically saved 
the day for the Church so far as the social and religious problems 
under discussion are involved. For the insight given to the work 
of these organizations the book alone is worthy of perusal. 

The foreword explains the necessarily fragmentary nature of 
the sketches and the evidence of hasty compilation. In event of 
fresh editions being called for, however, we would advise the use 
of a larger historical background. The facts given by Dr. Eddy 
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are colossal and heart-rending, and the comparisons are impressive 
and significant, but we recommend a wider comparison. Set the 
accumulated horrors and losses—terrible and stupefying as they 
already are—against the appalling death roll and ruthless devasta¬ 
tion caused by Goths, Huns, Vandals, and Moslems, in earlier stages 
of the world’s history. In spite of the darkness of the present and 
the crushing nature of the materialism and selfishness on both sides 
of the conflict, there are elements of hope in the record of service 
and sacrifice before us, and while there are reactions to the influence 
of the war which indicate hardening aud besmirching, and ruin of 
the worst type, there are reactions of redemption and consecration 
which indicate that there is new hope of a new manhood for body, 
soul, and spirit, promise of a new heaven and a new earth, all 
because Christianity is a growingly potent force in the world. 

G. M. 


Brief Mention. 

Annual Report of The Smithsonian Institution, for 1916. Published 
in 1917. A book of over 600 pages, with many reports on special lines of 
research. A useful book for a school library. It contains reproduction! of 
many excellent photographs. 

Love in Action. Annual Report, 1917, of the Hangchow Hospital and 
Medical Training College. A well gotten up and interesting report, dealing 
with new phases of medical work. A good thing to send home as material for 
foreign missionary addresses. 

Report of the 24TH Conference of Foreign Mission Boards in 
the United States and Canada. Single copies, G. $0.30 postpaid. As 
usual this Report is full of suggestive material, from which it is impossible to 
select fairly for treatment in a brief review. Every missionary ought to have 
a copy and read it carefully. Tt is to a certain extent a summarizing of expert 
foreign mission opinion at the Home Base. 

Directory and Statistics of Missionary Societies in Canada and 
THE United StaT' S. Published in 1917, by the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America. It contains the names of Boards and Societies in Canada 
and the United States, together with a statement of their incomes for foreign 
mission work, aud foreign and native staff. A very useful book of reference. 

Who’s Who of the Chtnf.sk in New York. By Warner M. van 
Norden. 1918. Price, G. $0.50. A short biographical directory of promin¬ 
ent Chinese in New York. It contains many excellent pictures taken by the 
author while in China. It deals with some few phases of Chinese life, and 
incidentally touches upon the movement to invite expert Chinese farmers to 
the United States to teach the farmers there how to raise three or four times 
as many bushels of grain to the acre as they are now raising. At present 
Chinese in the United States operate some 760 farms that include 5,241 acres, 
and they are ahead of both American and British farmers in the amount of 
wheat raised to the acre. 
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Correspondence 


TEACHING THE BIBLE TO 
CHINESE ADOLESCENTS, 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : I was very much 
interested in the findings of the 
conference on Teaching the Bible 
to Adolescents, reported in the 
January number of the Chinese 
Recorder, especially the first 
“That it is desirable that a 
systematic and co-operative study 
of the Chinese adolescent boy 
and girl should be made.” 

May I call the attention of 
your readers to the fact that a 
questionnaire for such a survey 
has been prepared, an account of 
which will appear in the West 
China Missionary News (April 
number) and probably in the 
Educational Review of the same 
date. The questionnaire can 
be obtaiued from the West China 
Religious Tract Society, Chung¬ 
king. 

The answers to the questions 
will be scientifically classified, 
and it is hoped the results will 
give us a basis on which to found 
some reliable theory or theories 
which will help us in the pres¬ 
entation of the Bible to young 
people. 

I enclose a copy of the ques¬ 
tionnaire in Chinese. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

E. W. Sawdon. 

THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : I feel sure I am 
only one of a great number of 


readers who regret the two 
articles by members of my own 
communion which have recently 
been offered in your pages as a 
contribution towards the solution 
of the Sunday question. 

It is remarkable that the school 
in the Anglican Church who seem 
anxious to saddle the Jewish 
hierarchy, at least as to its 
vesture, upon us again, are often 
those to whom this modernisation 
of the Lord's Day seems fitting. 
Am I wrong in thinking it is 
because they fail to grasp the 
meaning of the Master’s words 
“I came not to destroy but to 
fulfill”? 

If so, this explains their at¬ 
titude on more than one question. 

An experience of thirty years 
in China has convinced me that 
the standard of Lord’s Day 
observance is generally a firmly 
accurate gauge as to the spiritu¬ 
ality of a congregation. Apart 
from everything else the entire 
consecration ot the Lord’s Day 
to His service is in China a far 
greater mark of devotion than 
in a so-called Christian laud. 
Any evangelical English Chris¬ 
tian who has spent a Sunday in 
an American city, for instance 
Seattle, must thank God that in 
England, so far, the same decad¬ 
ence has not been reached. 

Does the tone in America on 
the subject affect American 
churchmanship ? 

What we need in every land 
is a revival in the church of the 
soul of much decried puritanism, 
though it is not necessary to 
retain the somewhat sour Sab¬ 
batarianism it sometimes was 
connected with. 

I turned from Mr. Mosher’s 
article to read far wiser counsels 
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in a recent utterance of that 
grand old man of Anglicanism, 
in whom all evangelicals of 
whatever church claim a share— 
Dr. Handley Moule, Bishop of 
Durham. He bids the supporters 
of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society not lose heart, a strong 
tradition of reverence lives still 
(he claims) in the common 
English heart and is open to 
appeals, and such appeals will 
always be more effectual “ if we 
observers of the Lord’s Day see 


to it that our own observance is 
always more earnest, more watch¬ 
ful, in a good sense more strict, 
and more filled also with the spirit 
of love and service.” 

Let us missionaries see to it 
that in this matter we cause not 
our Chinese brother to offend. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hugh Stowell Phillips. 

Kieiming, Fukien. 

March 22nd, 1918. 


Missionary News 

General 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

One of our correspondents 
calls attention to the need for 
industrial schools in China. 
While the ordinary Middle 
School curricula bears somewhat 
on the problems of the shop, the 
farm, etc , yet there is too little 
knowledge amongst all mission¬ 
aries of the real industrial 
problems. The solution of the 
problem will be in securing 
special men to handle it. What 
is needed is consecrated Chris¬ 
tian men who have had consider¬ 
able experience in both industrial 
and scholastic work. Our cor¬ 
respondent would like to see a 
movement started to establish 
about six good, strong industrial 
schools in China, having these 
schools in their real environ¬ 
ments, that is, on large farms, 
with shops and school buildings, 
the whole forming complete 
communities in themselves, after 
the fashion of Hampton, Her- 
mon, etc. 


EVANGELISTIC PROBLEMS IN 
SZECHWAN. 

One of the problems of our 
evangelistic work here in Sze¬ 
chwan is that of getting the lay 
members to take their full share 
of the responsibility for the 
work of the Church. 

Another problem, aud a related 
one, is that of self-support. Of 
course the Church in West 
China is not, generally speaking, 
more than a quarter of a century 
old, so has not such a member¬ 
ship, not such a trained member¬ 
ship, certainly, as the Church in 
north, central, or south China. 
Of late, our givings have shown 
quite an improvement. We 
have five teams (with the five 
Republican colours), and the 
membership is divided amongst 
them, and promise cards are 
issued to the constituency of 
each team, each individual 
member being canvassed. 

Another related question is 
that of the salary of the Chinese 
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pastor. Our own Mission re¬ 
cently passed a resolution that 
“The Chinese pastor's salary 
be Sze, $ 20,00 per month, of 
which $2.00 at least must be 
raised from Chinese sources; 
and, further, that a 20% in¬ 
crease each year in Chinese con¬ 
tributions be aimed at beyond 
the $2.00.“ Of course this is 
only a beginning, but I think it 
is in the right direction. 

One other problem I should 
like to mention, and it is that 
of linking up the work of the 
various clubs or guilds with the 
churches. These guilds or clubs, 
of which there is quite a number 
in the province, are run along 
lines very similar to the Y. M. 
C. A. Many young men who 
will not go to church or near a 
Mission institution will attend 
such a club, where lectures on 
education, personal and muni¬ 
cipal hygiene, benevolent and 
social activities, and religion are 
given; and where classes in the 
Kuglish Bible, and for the teach¬ 
ing of English and other sub¬ 
jects are held; funds are also 
raised to run dispensaries during 
the hot weather, aud free night 
schools for apprentices are also 
held. Now, many of these 
young men are from good fami¬ 
lies, and some of the members 
are influential persons in the 
city. I myself believe that if 
one were to visit these members, 
several hundreds, in their homes 
from time to time much might 
be done by way of briugiug 
them and their families under 
the more or less direct in¬ 
fluence of the Gospel. These 
clubs are a comparatively new 
feature in this province. Per¬ 
haps some of the missionaries in 
central and south China would 
tell us whether, in their experi¬ 
ence, such work is really worth 
while—best worth while; or 
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whether it pays better to keep 
to more direct evangelistic effort. 

J. Neavb. 


HAINANESE COLLOQUIAL 

alphabet. 

For two and a half years the 
Rev. A. E. Street has been 
working on the problem of en¬ 
abling the masses in Hainan to 
write their thoughts in some 
simple and yet truly Chinese 
script. The result is a tentative 
edition of “The Hainanese Col¬ 
loquial Alphabet.” This has 
been a growth which was not 
sought but was forced into being. 
While working at this alphabet 
the foundations of a Hainanese 
Pitman phonography were built 
up and will be published later. 

This Alphabet has arisen 
through the failure of the Ro¬ 
manized to touch the common 
people in Hainan aud the im¬ 
practicability of shorthand for 
general use. The preparation of 
this new Alphabet began with a 
study of the forms of the Japanese 
aud the new' Mandarin. The 
present tentative edition is the 
twenty-first attempt. The writ¬ 
ten forms are derived from the 
Chinese “Grass” characters. 
The system contains fifteen in¬ 
itials and forty-six finals—a total 
of 61 letters, in dictionary order. 
A book of over 1,900 sentences, 
each illustrating a word in the 
syllabary, has been prepared and 
may later be published as a first 
reader. The author considers 
that in eight lessons these 61 
letters can be mastered by any 
ordinary person. He will be 
glad to send a copy of his book¬ 
let to anyone desiring it, and 
may be addressed, Rev. A, E. 
Street, Hoiliow, Island of Hai¬ 
nan, China. 


Missionary News 
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A CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
ILLITERACY. 

The scheme is as follows : 
To secure that by the eud of the 
year every church-member and 
regular hearer in the Amoy 
district, unless there are very 
special circumstances, shall be 
able to read the Vernacular 
Bible. A sense of the urgency 
of the situation in view of the 
need for extensive evangelistic 
work led to the framing of cer¬ 
tain proposals, which were laid 
before the Synod of the Amoy 
Presbyterian Churches last De¬ 
cember, and unanimously car¬ 
ried. 

A Central Committee of the 
Synod has general oversight of 
the campaign, and in each of 
the three Presbyteries subsidiary 
committees have beeu appointed 
to study conditions and push the 
scheme locally. Questionnaires 
are to be sent out at intervals, 
thus enabling the Central Com¬ 
mittee to keep itself informed of 
the progress of the campaign, 
and as to where the weak spots 
are to be found; and every effort 
will be made to secure that the 
campaign is as wide-reaching 
and thorough as possible. 

The scheme owes its inception 
to a conviction which the writer 
at least holds, that in the im¬ 
mediate future any really signifi¬ 
cant advance in evangelistic 
work will be conditioned by and 
in proportion to the supply of 
lay help available. Existing 
stations are often a problem as 
to how they are to be manned, 
and the opening of new preach¬ 
ing places without such a re¬ 
serve of lay help to draw upon 
is practically out of the question. 
But iu country districts, especi¬ 
ally where opportunities for 
getting an education have been 
few, ability to read the Bible 
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would appear to be the first and 
obvious postulate if such help 
is to be forthcoming. Unfor¬ 
tunately one not seldom meets 
cases of men who are undoubtedly 
true Christians and who have a 
fair knowledge of the contents 
of the Scriptures, but who can¬ 
not read the Bible and who are 
not alive to the necessity of 
being able to do so if they are to 
make progress iu the Christian 
life and be of use to God and 
their fellows. 

In several cases advantage was 
taken of the New Year holidays 
to open special schools, in church 
or school premises, meeting for 
ten days or thereabouts exclu¬ 
sively to learn to read the Ro¬ 
manized. We have in this—the 
Amoy-speaking district—a sim¬ 
ple but very effective system of 
Romanized. Although there are 
varieties even of this dialect we 
in general accept what is spoken 
customarily in Amoy as the 
standard and it is quite intel¬ 
ligible to all. In two cases con¬ 
siderable numbers attended these 
schools, those who wished hav¬ 
ing accommodation provided for 
them on the spot. Some reason¬ 
able progress was made, which 
only served to demonstrate the 
great facility and advantage of a 
Romanized script in the solving 
of our problems. Pressure is 
being brought to bear so that in 
every church before or after 
service on the Sunday a class 
shall be formed to teach mem¬ 
bers and others. A special 
Primer and teaching method 
have been prepared, and large 
wall sheets for the purpose of 
class-teaching are in the printers’ 
hands. Experience proves that 
close application by a fairly Intel¬ 
ligent persou of the farmer or 
artisan class for five or six days 
is sufficient to enable him to 
begiu to read (slowly of course 
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and hesitatingly) the Bible un¬ 
aided. A good deal of practice 
is still necessary before accuracy 
and fluency are attained, but 
where it is possible thus to get a 
maximum of result in a minimum 
of time the problem is already 
well on the way to a solution, 

R. A. Rogers. 


RED-LETTER DAYS IN SHANSI. 

On February 16th some thirty 
C. I. M. missionaries met in the 
Shansi Bible Institute in con¬ 
ference with Mr, D. E. Hoste, 
Director of the Mission. There 
were present also a few friends 
detained in the North on anti¬ 
plague work. 

Twenty-tw'o years previous 
Mr. Hoste had left Hungtung, 
where for several years he had 
been co-worker with Pastor Hsi, 
so his visit was something of a 
return to a first love. 

The chief theme of the con¬ 
ference was the seeming arrest 
of progress in Christiau work ; 
forty years of ploughing and 
sowing and yet decreasing har¬ 
vests,—if annual records of bap¬ 
tisms give a true index. Decrease 
in number of pastors and a 
static condition of Christiau liber¬ 
ality on the part of the Shansi 
Church were additional evi¬ 
dences of failure to grow. Before 
the eight days of the conference 
had passed there were indica¬ 
tions of better days ahead. Four 
days were given up to helpful 
instruction from our Director 
and strenuous discussion of 
problems. Then came a joint 
Conference, with forty Chinese 
delegates in attendance. Only 
churches of over 200 members 
are now entitled to send more 
than one delegate. 

All day Thursday and Friday 
the time was given up to discus¬ 


sion ; the missionaries had pas¬ 
toral support and sustentation 
funds on their minds; the Chi¬ 
nese also had something on their 
minds, though the meetings at 
first seemed somewhat hazy. On 
Saturday, February 23rd, how¬ 
ever, a breeze sprang up, and 
by night we were launching a 
scheme of “ Special Evangel¬ 
ism.” This came through the 
rousing speech of a young evau- 
gelist—one of the Bible Institute 
men. With much force aud en¬ 
thusiasm he pleaded that the 
Shansi Church must be a Mis¬ 
sionary Church and that the 
time was ripe for a definite For¬ 
ward Movement to be under¬ 
taken not by the foreigners 
alone, nor by existing evangel¬ 
istic bands, nor by isolated in¬ 
dividuals, but by every member 
of the Church (3,628, he said 
there were) giving an extra and 
“special” cash a day subscrip¬ 
tion to start a “ special ” move¬ 
ment, train “ special ” men and 
open “special” districts. 

The clock had passed the last 
half-hour before midnight when 
the last “ agreed-atid-carried- 
unaiiiiiious ” motion started the 
Committee with $150 subscribed 
by delegates, on their new, un¬ 
known path, for carrying the 
Gospel to regions untouched. 
And everybody present felt that 
a new era had opened for Gospel 
work in this still benighted 
province. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 

At the annual meeting, held 
in Shanghai on April 17th, the 
amended constitution of the As¬ 
sociation was adopted. Five new 
members were admitted, making 
a total membership of seventeen, 
as follows:— 
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The Christian Literature Society. 

The Religious Tract Society of North 
and Central China. 

The West China Religious Tract 
Society. 

The Chinese Tract Society. 

The China Baptist Publication Society. 
The Association Frees of China, 

The China Sunday School Union. 

The Presbyterian Mission Press. 

The Methodist Publishing House in 
China. 

The China Christian Educational As¬ 
sociation. 

The China Medical Missionary Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Religious Tract Society of London. 
The Mission Book Company. 

Mr, Theodore Leslie. 

The South China Alliance Press. 

The Canadian Methodist Mission Press. 
South Fukien Religious Tract Society. 

Dr. Darroch, as editor of The 
Chum Bookman , reported on the 
forward condition of the material 
for the first issue. Mr. Dovey, 
the business manager of The 
Bookman, reported that the 
shares offered to the Societies 
had been over-subscribed. 

The missionary body will be 
interested in the work of the 


sub-committee on distribution, 
who reported through the con¬ 
vener, Mr. Dovey, of investiga¬ 
tions regarding the possibility of 
mutual arrangements between 
societies, of extensive corres¬ 
pondence with local bookstores, 
the relation of the Association to 
the Index of Chinese Christian 
Literature, a conference held 
with Chinese publishers, inves¬ 
tigations as to the cost of distrib¬ 
uting Christian literature, and 
other matters. 

The following officers were 
elected : 

Rev. W. Hopkyn Rees, D.D., Pres¬ 
ide tit. 

J. Wkitsed Dovey, Vice-President. 

Gilbert McIntosh, Hon. Secretary. 

Dr. John Darroch, Hon. Treasurer. 

The Executive consists of these 
and the following :— 

Mr. B. Y. Chow, Drs. Chen Wei 
Ping, Beebe, Game well, and Lacy, 
Mr. S, E. Hetiing, Rev. E. J. Tewks¬ 
bury, Mr. Theodore Leslie, Kev. C. G. 
Sparbam, Mr. A, Hudson Broomhall. 


News Items 


Conditions in Szechwan prov¬ 
ince are reported as very un¬ 
satisfactory. Respect for law 
and order seems to have about 
disappeared. A considerable 
number of foreigners have been 
held tip for their watches and 
any money they might have. 

Mr, and Mrs. Tbos. Hiudle, of 
Gashatay, Mongolia, have just 
returned from furlough. Their 
nearest post office is at Kalgan, 
ioo miles distant, hence mail is 
received about once a month. 
Their work on the Mongolian 
plains is supported by funds from 
private friends. 

The Lo Ting Hospital, at Lo 
Ting, south China, was erected 


by the native Christians, with 
money raised locally. A model 
residence for the physician was 
erected next to the hospital 
building. This is a mud-brick 
structure (costing less than $600 
Mex.) of seven rooms and one 
open-air room, and is intended 
to serve also as a model Chinese 
sanitary home. 

Mr. Samuel Seng of Boone 
University Library, Wuchang, 
has completed a very useful 
“System of Classification for 
Chinese Libraries.* ’ It is based 
on the Dewey System. Mr. Seng 
is a graduate of the New York 
Library Association and so his 
system ought to be carefully 




Mongol Temple and Young Lamas. 



Mission Home at Gashatay, Mongolia, built by 
T. Hindle and party. 
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“SCENES FROM MONGOLIA. 












Mongol Village and Piles of “ Argol ” or Dried Dung, 
the only Fuel in South Mongolia. 
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considered by all who are pre¬ 
paring to catalogue college li¬ 
braries. It lays as much emphasis 
on Chinese literature and history 
as Dewey lays on American, 
thus making the classification of 
Chinese books very detailed. 

In a recent brief statement 
from I he Chinese Christian In¬ 
telligencer we learn that during 
the sixteen years of the maga¬ 
zine’s existence the Chinese 
have, because of appeals pub¬ 
lished in its columns, sent in 
thousands of dollars for such 
worthy objects as the Bible 
Societies, Famine and Flood 
Relief, Red Cross Work, etc. 
$1,300 was collected for Armenian 
relief alone. Many of these gifts 
came from Chinese of limited 
means. It is interesting to note 
that only one-sixth of the cost of 
publishing this magazine is paid 
by the missions. 

The 1917 Report of the British 
& Foreign Bible Society states 
that some 8,600 portions and 350 
Testaments were used at the 
embarkation depots of the coolie 
recruits for the labor corps; that 
220 Bibles, 730 New Testaments, 
and 19,937 Gospels and other 
Books of Scripture were distrib¬ 
uted to university students and 
various classes of scholars. The 
colportage sales for the year 
were 2,883,566 volumes, includ¬ 
ing 743 Bibles and 19,036 New 
Testaments. The total circula¬ 
tion of 3,031,044 volumes shows 
an increase of 714,466 over the 
circulation in 1916, and of 371,- 
205 over the figures in 1914—the 
highest hitherto recorded in the 
history of the China agency. 

From the London & China 
Express for February (1918) we 
learn that in Chekiang province 
in connection with the Church 
of England Mission there are 


thirteen parishes some of which 
are entirely self-supporting, the 
rest working out their independ¬ 
ence on diminishing grants from 
the Church Missionary Society. 
The outstanding fact of the 
year’s work in North China 
was the launching of the China 
Mission with Chinese staff and 
Chinese money, at the ancient 
capital of Sienfu in distant 
Shensi. At Shanghai the 
Chinese are not only supporting 
the general mission work of the 
Church in Shensi but are con¬ 
tributing very well to the diocesan 
Board of Missions. 

A special committee has been 
organized for the purpose of 
carrying on work amongst 
Moslems in China. The Chair¬ 
man is the Rev. G. H. Bondfield, 
D.D., the Secretary, Rev. C. G. 
Ogilvie. This committee repre¬ 
sents the beginning of a definite 
piece of work and is an attempt 
to draw closer together those 
who are interested iu the Moslem 
problem in China. In connection 
with the work of this committee 
it is suggested that a certain day 
be set apart for Chinese churches 
as a day of special prayer for 
Moslems. The second Sunday 
in October has been suggested 
as a suitable day for this pur¬ 
pose. The committee is prepared 
to furnish material in connection 
therewith where such is needed. 

The response to Dr. Eddy’s 
appeal at the Canton Christian 
College was most encouraging. 
Iu all, over 250—some pledging 
themselves to begin the Christian 
life, others to more consecrated 
service therein—responded. This 
decision means a great deal to 
many of the students; not a few 
were threatened with disinheri¬ 
tance and other penalties and at 
least one had already been beaten 
for expressing his intention to 
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become a Christian. In spite, 
however, of opposition, eighty- 
eight boy students, five girl stu¬ 
dents, a Chinese teacher, twelve 
workmen and servants, in all 
106 persons, decided to become 
Christians. These new and 
young Christians came from 
every department of the College. 
At present all students above the 
Freshman Year are now Chris¬ 
tians, and only a very few in the 
Freshman Year are not. 

In the April (1918) issue of 
The Korea Mission Field , Mr. 
Milton Jack gives some idea of 
“ Mission Work among Chinese 
in Korea/’ This work was started 
in Seoul in the summer of 1912. 
There are two other centers in 
Korea where work for Chinese 
has since been organized—at 
Chemulpo and at Wonsan. Some¬ 
thing like 40,000 Chinese emi¬ 
grants pass through Wonsan 
every year. At present Mr. 
Dzoh from Shantung, a Presby¬ 
terian, Is working at Seoul. The 
evangelist at Wonsan is Mr. Yu. 
At Chemulpo, Mr. Sin, a former 
member of Dr. Mateer’s church, 
is the evangelist. This work 
has been carried on as union 
work by the Presbyterians and 
Methodists. Mrs. Deming is 
responsible for the general over¬ 
sight of the work. 

The Missionary hitelligencer 
for December, 1917, contains a 
short article by V. K. Wellington 
Koo, Minister of the Chinese 
Republic to the U. S. A., which 
is spoken of as a ringing tribute 
to foreign missions. Mr. Koo 
speaks with great appreciation 
of the work that religious teachers 
have done in the introduction of 
modern education and of the 
medical work started. He points 
out definitely the influence of 
the missionaries as a factor in 


the social regeneration of China. 
He is dealing principally with 
the work of American Missions, 
and says in conclusion, “ Nothing 
which individual Americaus have 
doue in China has more strongly 
impressed Chinese minds with 
the genuineness, the altruism of 
American friendship for China, 
than this spirit of service and 
sacrifice so beautifully demon¬ 
strated by American missionaries.” 

The Union Evangelistic Com¬ 
mittee of Ningpo has planned and 
is putting into effect a system of 
follow-up work for the Chinese 
New Year’s meetings. During 
the first week in March a number 
of laymen and evangelists and 
pastors from all the churches in 
the city met every afternoon for 
four days in a centrally located 
chapel for a brief time in prayer 
and conference; from there they 
dispersed to different parts of 
the city for preaching, going in 
groups of three or four and hold¬ 
ing their meetings in the homes 
and shops and on the street 
corners. This part of the system 
is to be followed by distribution 
of literature during the latter 
part of the month to reinforce 
the preaching which was done 
the first part of the month. 

What has apparently been 
disastrous to the evangelistic 
work of the province of Shansi 
during the last two or three 
months will in the end serve to 
give a great impetus to all mis¬ 
sionary work there. The out¬ 
break of the terrible pneumonic 
plague, interrupting the regular 
work in many mission stations, 
isolating many workers in the 
season of the year usually most 
favorable for evangelistic efforts, 
and overturning in some cases 
plans that had been maturing 
for months, would seem at first 
thought to have brought wide 
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disaster. But ultimately the ex¬ 
periences of these months will, 
it is hoped, react in a way most 
favorable to the propagation of 
Christianity. In many a town 
and village men hitherto out of 
all coutact with Christianity 
have been given example of 
unselfish and heroic service for 
strangers and aliens, in some 
instances strangers whose in¬ 
stinctive attitude was that of 
hostility. This widespread dem¬ 
onstration of practical Chris¬ 
tianity cannot be without result 
in preparing the soil of Shansi 
for future sowings and reapings. 

The past year has been a 
remarkable one in respect to the 
income of the China Inland Mis¬ 
sion, considering the prevail¬ 
ing conditions. The war, re¬ 
sulting in money stringency, 
increased taxation, and need of 
economy, has made it difficult 
for many persons to give as 
formerly. But, in spite of all 


this, the general income has 
remained about normal, and with 
such special funds as have been 
received, it has actually exceeded 
that of any other year. It is very 
strange God’s dealings with us 
in regard to money. At times 
when others are experiencing 
prosperity, w r e experience adver¬ 
sity ; and at other times when 
they are experiencing adversity, 
we experience prosperity. We 
give God thanks for His watchful 
and generous care of us. And 
also, we would express thanks 
to all those who have stood and 
are standing so nobly by us in 
these difficult times. We were 
deeply touched recently by one 
donor saying to us: “ Please 
pray for my business that it may 
more than ever prosper in order 
that I may not diminish my 
gifts to the Mission ; and please 
ask, since others are having to 
give less, that I may be able to 
give more than ever.”— China's 
Millions. 


Personals 


BIRTHS. 

DECEMBER: 

2nd, at Diongloli, to Dr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Gillette, A. B. C. F. M., a soil 
(Charles Gordon). 

28th, at Diongloli, to Rev. and Mrs. 
F. P. Beach, A. B. C. F. M., a daughter 
(Elizabeth Waterbury). 

January : 

2nd, at Cbefoo, to Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Booth, A. P. M., a daughter. 

Sth, at Foochow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Belcher, A.B.C.F.M., a daughter 
(Priscilla). 

10th, at Hangchow, to Rev. and 
Mrs. F. D. Scott, A. P. M., a daughter. 

16th, at Shanghai, to Rev. and Mrs. 
C. B- Storrs, A. B. C. F. M., a daughter 
(Margaret Shippen). 

18th, at Yihsien, to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Winter, A. P. M., a daughter. 

19th, at Paotingfu, to Dr. and Mrs. 
J. H, Wylie, A. P. M., a daughter. 


February : 

5th, at Foochow, to Rev. and Mrs. 
S. H. Beger, A. B. C. F. M.,a daughter 
(Margaret). 

nth, at Tsinan, to Rev. and Mrs. 
W. W. Johnston, A. P. M., a son. 

16th, at Chengtu, to R. Huntley and 
Kathleen Davidson, F. F. M. A., a 
daughter (Eileen Mary). 

19th, at Sianfu, to Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Olson, C. I. M., a daughter (Astrid 
Helene). 

March : 

2nd, at Tsingshih, to Rev. and Mrs. 
K. Saarilhati, F. M. S-, a son (Toiva). 

14th, at Shaown, to Rev. and Mrs. 
K. D. Kellogg, A. B. C. F. M., a 
daughter (Ruth Marvin). 

16th, at Tsinan, to Rev. and Mrs. 
H. P. Bair, A. P. M., a sou. 

16th, at Tzechow, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Biljestrand, M. E. M,, a son (Oscar 
Beonard). 
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18th, at Hankow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. E- Hall, V. M. C. A., a son (John 
Anderson), 

25th, at Kirin, to Rev. and Mrs. Jas. 
McCammon, I. P. M., a daughter 
(Doreen Elizabeth). 

April : 

1st, at Changtefu, Ho., to Rev. and 
Mrs. J. D. McRae, C. P. M., a sou. 

6th, at Nanking, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Geo, U. Gammon, A. P. M., a son 
(Hugh John). 

7 th, at Changsha, to Mr. and Mrs. 
N. Kiaer, Y. M. C, A., a daughter 
(Ruth). 

9th, at Yencheug, to Dr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Hewitt, A. P. M. (So.), a son 
(Horace George). 

13th, at Nanchang, to Rev. and Mrs. 

E. E- Terman, M. E. M„ a daughter 
(Miriam Ruth). 

15th, at Nanchang, to Rev. and Mrs. 

F. R. Brown, M. E. M., a daughter 
(Hesta Clella). 

15th, at Pingtingchow, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. T. W. Gornitzka, C. I. M. f a 
daughter (Valborg Ziilie). 

i"tb, at Shanghai, to Rev. and Mrs, 
M. H. Tbroop, A, C. M., a son. 

MARRMGCa. 

March : 

19th, at Penghsien, Sze., Raymond 
C. Ricker, to Miss E. Maude Sweet- 
man, both C. M. M. 

23rd, at Kweihwating, Mr. K, H. 
Ekblad to Miss A. S. Erickson, both 
C. I. M. 

April: 

4th, at Tsinanfu, Shantung, Rev. 
A. W. R. Norton, C. M. S., to Miss W. 
M. Fullerton, B. M. S., Tsingchowfu. 

DEATH. 

April : 

22nd, at Kiukiaug, Rev. Jas. Jack- 
son, D.D., A. C. M., from heart failure. 

ARRIVALS. 

March : 

23rd, from U. S. A., Mrs. Chace, 
Miss Cora Chace, P. N. (Nanking); 
Miss A. C. A. Kok, Pent. (Eikiangfu, 
Yan.). 

3lst, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Thos. Hindle and daughter, Pent., 
ret (Gashatay, Mongolia); Mrs. W. S. 
Sweet, A, B. F. M. S., ret,; Mr. and 


Mrs. Jacobson, Grace Mission (Tang- 
si, Che.). 

April : 

13th, from U. S. A., Mrs. Thos. F. 
Carter, A. P. M., N. (Nanhsuchow). 

20th, from. Norway, Mr. Jon E. 
Narbuvold, N. F. E. M. 

22nd, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
K. I. Timritd (Belaspur, Indian, Mr. 
W. W. Simpson, Misses Margaret and 
Eouise Simpson, Mr. Win, Simpson, 
Miss Etta Hinckley, all Pent. (Chen- 
chow. Ho.). 

DEPARTURES 

March : 

30th, to U. S. A., Bishop W. F. 
Burt, D.D., EE.D., Rev. Paul Burt, 
M. E. F. B.; Miss Schaeffer, P, N. 
To Canada : Mrs. G. Napier Smith, 

C. E. C.; Mrs. J. Percy Smith and 
children, B. M. Sd Miss Dinwoodie, 
P. C. A.; Rev. and Mrs. Jas. 0 . 
Curnow, M. E. F. B.; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Hunt, C. I. M. To France, Rev. 
J, Percy Smith, B. M. S. 

April ; 

12th, to U. S- A., Rev. and Mrs. 

D. C. Graham and children, A. B. F. 
M, S.; Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Nesse and 
children, A, E. M,; Miss M. S. Jones. 
P. N.; Miss Elsie E. Knapp, M.E.F.B. 

13th, to Canada, Dr. and Mrs, D. 
MacGillivray and daughter, P. C. C. 
and C. E. S.; Misses A, White and E* 
Dale, C. M. M, To U. S. A„ Rev. and 
Mrs. J. F. Hendry, M. E- S.; Misses 
Elizabeth Goucher, Gertrude N, Old- 
royd, Jennie V. Hughes, Martha C. W. 
Nicolaisen, M. E. F. R.; Rev. A. D. 
Eberhart and child, P. B. I. M.; Rev. 
and Mrs. W, C. Newton, and children, 
S. B. C.; Rev. and Mrs. Benj. Surtees 
and child, M. C, C.; Miss C. K. 
Williams, P. S.; Mrs. N. Farmer, 
P. S.; Rev. H. B. Fairmau, Pittsburgh 
Bible Inst.; Mrs. G. Daklstein, Pent; 
Miss Mary Knox Williams, P. S.; Mr. 
and Mrs. C. S. Settlemyer and chil¬ 
dren, F. C. M. S.; Rev. E. S. Rulaud, 
P. N.; Rev. G. R. Eoehr, M. E. S- 
To France, Rev. G. Napier Smith, 

c. e. a 

14th, Rev. J. H. Blackstone and 
daughter, M. E. F. B.; Mrs. J. W. 
Wiltsie, Miss Mabel S. Jones, P. N. 

30th, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. J. 
Homer Bright and children, Miss 
Anna Hutchinson, Ch. of Br. Mission ; 
Mrs. H. E. Hansen, Miss Maguire, 
Pent. 
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Editorial 

It is significant that the China Con- 

She ©vimars *188(011. timlatiou Committee should feel the 
arg <&uaUficattom . . . . . . 

necessity or passing a special resolution 

drawing attention to the importance of practical training in 
personal evangelism for all missionaries. The resolution reads : 
“That for all forms of mission work, it is of primary impor¬ 
tance that candidates should possess a strong experience of the 
power of Christ in their own lives, that they should be men of 
prayer, and be animated by a deep desire, by personal influence 
and effort, to lead men to faith in the Saviour; having had 
some personal experience in personal evangelism.” 

Of the difficulty of finding time for personal evangelistic 
work among the pressing and complicated problems of the 
ordinary day’s work, for all except possibly those specializing 
in direct evaugelistic work, there is no doubt; but back of 
the difficulty of finding time for personal evaugelism it would 
appear that in some cases there is a weakness of inclination, 
and in many others a lack of knowing how to meet the indivi¬ 
dual soul needs of those around them. This failure on the 
part of some members of the missionary body to participate in 
this important phase of missionary effort is due not alone to the 
conditions ou the field ; in part it can be traced back to the 
period of preparation at the home base. It is not of course 
easy to find a satisfactory test for judging of the personal 
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religious experience of candidates ; their actual participation in 
personal evangelistic work, however, and their success therein, 
may be measurably ascertained. This resolution, like all such 
general statements, leaves it to those to whom the advice is 
given to find out how to carry it out; nevertheless it lays 
emphasis upon an important point. 

* * * 

The outstanding task of the China Con- 
ftbe Sfuitctfon of the tinuation Committee is to collect, collate, 
China Continuation d co _ ordinate existi chris tian opitlion 

on the tasks of the Christian Church m 
China. The Committee aims also to bring about co-operation 
in the application of the solutions recommended : it is thus the 
greatest single factor in the development of Christian co-opera¬ 
tion in China. The China Continuation Committee is the 
missionary body studying its problems in a co-operative and 
comprehensive way: the value of its findings is in proportion 
to the acquaintance of the missionary body therewith. 

It was pointed out at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Continuation Committee that possibly more attention is paid to 
its recommendations at mission headquarters in America and 
England than by mission committees and councils on the field ; 
these latter, however, should be the first to take advantage of 
the results of this co-operative study of mission work. It is 
possible to be so busy nibbling at our mission tasks that we fail 
to see and utilize solutions whereby we might move faster. 
One wa> to test and utilize the recommendations of the Con¬ 
tinuation Committee is to make a place in all kinds of mission 
meetings for a study of at least those sections of the Report 
which affect directly our work. Much study goes into the 
preparation of these recommendations ; an equal amount should 
go into their application. 

* * * 

The fact that the communicant membership 
Zbe progress ot Christian churches in China has increased 
Cbrtsttanltg, during the past year only five or six per cent 
should receive careful, prayerful, and humble consideration. It 
is evident that as a going concern Christianity in China is not, 
at least in numbers, yielding the highest dividends. Were 
additions to the church the only result of Christian activities 
we might well be discouraged ; it must not be forgotten, 
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however, that the influence of Christianity extends far beyond 
the actual number induced to join Christian churches. The 
reasons indicated for this slow growth are lack of vision on the 
part of the churches, too little propulsive power, and the 
ignorance of many church-members. A cure will not be found 
simply in enthusiasm and increased emotionalism. There are 
necessary especially two things : first, a real and deep personal 
experience of God in the heart and life ; second, a more careful 
and intensive training of Christians in both the fundamentals 
of personal Christian living and in practical methods of leading 
individuals to decide for Christ. We can help to arrange 
somewhat conditions favorable to a deeper experience of God, 
though He alone can give it The responsibility for the 
training of Christians is practically altogether upon us ; we 
must do our part as well as look to God to do His. 

* * * 

AT the recent meeting of the China 

Simplified Writ* Continuation Committee two committees 
lt\Q of Chinese. , . t f . . 

recommended the appointment of a special 

committee on the Simplified Writing of Chinese. Such a 
Committee was duly appointed and has already begun the work 
of investigating its problems; they hope finally to promote 
some simplified form of writing which will make it possible for 
illiterate men and women to learn to read in a very short time, 
and especially to enable every church-member to read the 
whole Bible as well as other Christian literature. Since it has 
been reported that something like forty different phonetic 
systems have been or are under consideration in China, it is 
evident that some unifying attack ou this problem is needed. 
Looked at in the large, if these different systems continue to 
increase in number and are to any extent adopted, we are 
moving towards a chaotic condition that involves the danger of 
limiting the scope of available literature of those who depend 
upon them, and also of greatly complicating the task of provid¬ 
ing Christian literature. The Committee hopes finally to select 
one system for use in Mandarin-speaking China. They hope to 
complete their work by the end of the summer. The Com¬ 
mittee earnestly invites suggestions and advice (especially when 
based upon experience) regarding their task. They may be 
addressed, Special Committee on Simplified Writing , China 
Continuation Committee , No. 5 Quins an Gardens , Shanghai. 
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Next year the Recorder will publish its fit- 
Cbe TRecorfcet tielh YO j 1]nie> n, us entering upon its jubilee 
Jubilee. y ear> a matter of fact, it was preceded 
by two other magazines, The Missionary Recorder, and The 
Chinese Repository , the latter begun by the Rev. E. G. Bridge- 
man. In drawing attention to the fifty years of service rendered 
directly by the Chinese Recorder we do not wish to overlook 
the foundation work done by its predecessors. It was first 
published by the Methodist Press, Foochow. Once for about 
two years its publication was suspended on account of insufficient 
support. Then the Presbyterian Mission Press in Shanghai 
assumed the publishing responsibility; and in 1914 ^ was 
transferred to the present interdenominational Editorial Board. 

The Recorder has sought to serve the general missionary 
interests. With the widening of these interests has gone the 
widening of its responsibilities. In the face of the need and the 
larger problems it feels a need to renew its youth, and, glancing 
at the past and the future, it has but one ambition—to serve in 
a bigger and better way the interests of the kingdom of God in 
China. This necessitates a growth in support. 

The Recorder occupies a unique position among mission¬ 
ary journals. One feature of this uniqueness is its age. Should 
the Recorder aspire to celebrate in some way its jubilee ? We 
should be glad to receive suggestions along this line. 




* 


present ©emanbs 
tn ISbucatlou. 


The Rev. A. A. Bullock calls our attention 
to the fact that an article on “The Present 
Crisis in Elementary Education and Organ¬ 
ization,” published in the Chinese Recorder for February, 
was out of date in its viewpoint when published. That is of 
course our fault, not his, as we kept it too long. He draws our 
attention to the fact, however, that the need for organization in 
educational work is expanding rapidly. China like other 
nations is turning to its schools as the rational place for the 
development of a larger national consciousness and patriotism. 
To nationalize or democratize a nation’s children demands a 
nation-wide policy and program in education. Heretofore 
mission schools have been looked upon as being primarily 
private, but as they are really carrying on a governmental 
function it follows that their relation to the Government system 
of education is fundamentally important. Mission schools are 
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now enjoying the fullest confidence of the Government and the 
people ; to keep this we must take our proper place in the 
problem of helping in the nationalizing of Chiuese youth. The 
needs therefore of educational work are commensurate with the 
needs of the nation in which the schools exist. To meet educa¬ 
tional needs on an adequate scale the United States is laying 
aside its traditional pride and prestige regarding state-controlled 
education and is about to pass a bill making huge national 
grants for education. No state in wealthy America feels capable 
of carrying its educational system alone now ; no province in 
China is daring enough to do so. Mission schools cannot, 
therefore, under these circumstances afford to remain aloof 
from one another; hence it would appear that the scope of the 
organization advocated previously by Mr. Bullock in relation 
to elementary education must be widened until it takes in all 
grades and becomes nation-wide. This is essential to the 
bringing about of such efficiency in mission education that the 
schools may be enabled to properly function for the nationaliz¬ 
ing of the students and be adequately administered and sup¬ 
ported in China. Bigger things than ever must be planned 
and asked for mission education in China. 


* 


* 


WE are glad to welcome into the ranks of journal- 
JJoofcman* * sm Che China Bookman , a quarterly magazine 
published by the Christian Publishers’ Association 
of China. The organization of the missionary publishing in¬ 
terests back of this publication is in itself au achievement well 
worth while. This publication is concerned chiefly with books 
in Chinese and those dealing with tilings Chinese : it aims to 
put the missionary body into touch with these and other types 
of books as soou as issued. 

We wish in this connection also to congratulate the Chris¬ 
tian Publishers’ Association for completing arrangements where¬ 
by orders for any of the publications mentioned in its columns, 
by whomsoever published, may be sent to any one of the mission 
book concerns ; the book concern receiving the order will secure 
the books desired and collect payment in a single account 
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Cbe promotion ot 3ntercession 

Dear Readers of the Recorder:— 

Again it is my privilege to prepare this page on the 11 Promotion of 
Intercession ” for the Recorder each month. This responsibility is very 
reluctantly yet gladly assumed because of my firm belief that this page can 
be greatly used of God to truly and effectually vitalize and promote individual 
and corporate intercession and make it the tremendous, powerful working 
force God intends it should be. If through the other pages of the Recorder 
we receive knowledge, help, and inspiration for other phases of our Christian 
life and service which make us more efficient and effectual servants of God 
and of China why may we not expect through the mutual sharing of our 
experiences in the prayer life to receive a similar incentive and inspiration 
for a deeper and more powerful prayer life. My hope is that through this 
page we may so “ pool ” our experiences and activities in the promotion of 
intercession that the prayer life of the entire church in China will be 
perceptibly deepened and through it power will be released in the winning 
of individuals to Jesus Christ. May I ask the hearty co-operation of every 
reader of the Recorder in the fulfilment of this hope and purpose? You 
can help by writing me of the ways in which you are successfully promoting 
intercession in the church and mission station of which you are a member: by 
mentioning special objects for which it would be possible and fitting for the 
entire body of Christians to unite in prayer, and by prayer itself. 

Yours in the bonds of intercession, 
Roth Parson. 

This issue of the Recorder gives considerable attention to the doings of 
the last meeting of the C. C. C. This body composed as it is of Chinese and 
missionaries: of men and women: of people representing all phases of Christian 
activity within the Church is an instrument peculiarly used by God to quicken 
the Church along certain lines which will facilitate the speedy evangelization 
of China. Action was taken along two such lines at this meeting which 
deserve the special intercession of all Christians in China because they are so 
vitally related to the needs of the whole Church and because they are vitally 
concerned with whatever work each of us is doing. Who of you who reads 
this page does not know that the illiteracy of such a large number of Christians 
is one outstanding reason for the lack of spiritual vision and power among 
church members? At this meeting of the C. C. C. a Committee on the Sim¬ 
plified Writing of Chinese was appointed, with Dr. Warushuisas Chairman, to 
investigate the various systems that have been proposed, with the aim of 
recommending some one of these systems to be promoted throughout Mandarin- 
speaking China. This is the first step in a campaign to enable every church 
member to read the Bible and other Christian literature. Dr. Warnshuis 
says, “ This is so urgently important that there should be much prayer on 
behalf of this Committee that the Spirit of God may give to it wisdom and 
guidance, so that its work may really make possible such a campaign for a 
Bible-reading Church." Another great need in our Christian propaganda is 
suitable literature for all classes to meet various intellectual and spiritual needs 
and some adequate provision for its distribution and use. We may expect 
much along this line from the Committee appointed this year with Dr. Lyon 
as chairman who suggests that we unite in the following petition for this 
Committee:— 

That the China Christian Literature Committee may be given spiritual 
discrimination to appraise aright the literature needs of the Chinese Church, 
faith to plan adequately for meeting these needs, and a balanced judgment in 
making all its recommendations whether to the Home base or to the literature 
agencies on the field. 

By our faithful intercession may we feel that we actually have a share in 
the accomplishment of these two great tasks. 

Will you please address all correspondence regarding this page to Miss 
Ruth Paxson, 6i Range Road, Shanghai? 


Contributed Articles 


Impressions of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
China Continuation Committee 

F. B. TURNER 


Forty-four members of the Committee were present, 
about one-third of this number being Chinese. These members 
represented eleven of the provinces and Manchuria. 

A gathering of this character consisting of men and 
women most of whom are recognized leaders in evangelistic, 
educational, medical, and literary work, and all having long 
experience (the average of service being 25 years) of oue or 
other of these departments, could not but be stimulating and 
informing to those meeting together, and influential in helping 
forward the great missionary project in China. 

The right tone was given to the meetings by the setting 
apart of the greater portion of the first session for a series of 
addresses on the relation of mission work to present world 
problems: these, which were deeply stirring, showed how, in 
face of the present world situation, enlarged ideals and bigger 
programs are needed. 

The wide scope of the work of the China Continuation 
Committee may be gathered from the reports of the numerous 
special committees, to each of which had been delegated the 
consideration of some subject or important phase of missionary 
work. 

Amongst these were reports upon the Chinese Church, 
Christian Literature, Religious Education, Training of Mission¬ 
aries, Social Application of Christianity, Self-support, Church 
Finance, Theological Education, Work among Moslems, and 
the Forward Evangelistic Movement. Reports upon these and 
other matters were submitted in turn and, after full discussion, 
definite resolutions upon them were adopted. 

The China Continuation Committee makes no claim to 
legislative power ; but its findings being an endorsement of the 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages 


m 


HE China Continuation Committee met in Union Church 
Hall, Shanghai, on Wednesday, April 19th, 1918, and 
following days. 
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views of those who have given long and careful consideration 
to the respective subjects, and who have laid before the 
Committee abundant data upon which to form a judgment, 
cannot but carry great weight with the churches throughout 
China. The Committee thus justifies its existence as a means 
of disseminating reliable information upon almost every phase 
of missionary operations, and it is becoming more and more 
the centre to which workers from all parts of China look for 
light and guidance upon the problems which everywhere call 
for solution. 

The method adopted by the Committee in discussing its 
business is most interesting. The delegates, hailing from nearly 
all parts of China, speak many different dialects : indeed, many 
of the Chinese delegates have no knowledge of English. For 
speech to be in either English or Mandarin alone would render 
the proceedings unintelligible to a considerable number. All 
reports, addresses, resolutions, etc., are therefore given either 
in Mandarin, when they are at once translated into English, 
or in English, when they are at once translated into Mandarin, 
and all reports are printed in both Chinese and English. The 
entire procedure of the Committee is therefore fully intelligible 
to all the members. 

It is impossible to give in detail the discussions upon the 
various subjects dealt with: nor is it needful ; for the reports 
and the findings of the Continuation Committee upon them will 
in due course be printed and circulated. But a general view 
may be afforded of the proceedings and of some salient features 
of the discussions. 

The report by the Committee on the Chinese Church was 
interesting though still of necessity incomplete. This com¬ 
mittee bad been charged to make careful inquiry as to the 
views prevailing among Chinese leaders, oil various subjects, 
and to bring considered recommendations upon the subjects of, 
a right Christian attitude on the commemoration of ancestors, 
marriages and funerals in China. A questionnaire was sent out 
to more than 900 Chinese leaders. To this many replies were 
received, some of which came in too late to be incorporated in 
the report. The committee attempted to indicate opinions 
amongst Chinese leaders on the subjects referred to above. 
The replies indicated definite development of opinion along 
some lines and considerable uncertainty along others. The 
Committee did not attempt to express its own judgment 
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with regard to what the Chinese Church should do about 
these matters. 

The discussion in the C. C. C. meeting made it evident 
that a large majority of members in attendance thereon had 
found ancestral worship a present and vital hindrance to 
entrance into the church. While there was no disposition to 
compromise, yet it was felt that it ought to be possible to set 
up such a method of reverent commemoration of deceased 
relatives as would accord with Christian faith, and demon¬ 
strate that Christians are not, as so many Chinese suppose, 
lacking in filial piety. The Committee on the Chinese Church, 
which is largely constituted of Chinese leaders, was, therefore, 
reappointed, and charged to continue and complete its in¬ 
vestigations especially of the subject of the Commemoration 
of Ancestors, with a view to ascertaining more fully the 
opinion of the Christian community as to what Christian 
practices should be definitely adopted in regard thereto. The 
same committee is to have under consideration the existing 
forms of marriage and burial and the question of minimum 
age limit for marriages. 

On the subject of Religious Education it was emphasized 
that, while religious work should be more educational, educa¬ 
tional work should be more strongly religions. The incoming 
committee upon this question was charged to concert measures 
for the construction of a programme of Religious Education 
which in time shall parallel secular education with an adequate 
system of teaching upon purely religious subjects. In the 
discussion upon this matter it transpired that the percentage 
of illiteracy in our Christian membership is still high; and 
there was some interesting information as to various schemes of 
simplified Chinese writing now under trial for the removal of this 
serious defect. The C. C. C. did not venture upon actual 
findings as to the respective merits and effectiveness of these 
various systems, but it was felt that the matter was of such im¬ 
portance, and was so clear a lead in the direction of lessening 
illiteracy, that a Special Committee was appointed to study the 
question of teaching Christians to read the Scriptures, and 
especially to make recommendations with regard to the problem 
of a simplified system of writing Chinese. 

The question of the Training of Missionaries received very 
earnest and close attention from the C. C. C.; the more so 
as there was present Dr. F. W. Sanders, the distinguished 
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director of the Board of Missionary Preparation of North Amer¬ 
ica. Anyone coming fresh to these discussions would realize 
that the time is past when zeal and piety alone, though of 
course as indispensable as ever, were considered a sufficient 
equipment for the candidate for missionary work. It is felt 
that to-day, for the adequate presentation of the gospel message 
in heathen lands, the equipment, both spiritual and intellectual, 
should be of the most thorough character. It was satisfactory 
to learn from Dr. Sanders' addresses how effectively the Board 
of Missionary Preparation is working, and how wisely men and 
women are being trained for the great task of missions. 

In the discussion upon this subject many bright things 
were said. Attention was drawn to the need of co-ordinating 
preparation at home with preliminary training on the mission 
field. The work of the committee upon this subject was 
described as an attempt to combine the study of the science of 
missions at the home base with that of the art of missions here 
on the field. Some feared that the elaboration of preparatory 
work at home would defeat its end by delaying unduly the 
coming out of missionaries : others thought that some subjects 
essential to the missionary’s equipment might better be taught 
while he is at the same time beginning to get experience in 
China. Another thought that there was the danger of home 
training being arranged too theoretically by Boards at home; 
and that we in China, who have fuller experience as to what 
are the needs of a missionary, must have a hand in the early 
selection and in the training of those selected. “ For,” says 
one, “the problem of missions is the missionary, and there 
are some who are sent here whom we can’t do much with.” 
The deep interest shown in this subject, and the evident 
care being exercised in preparing candidates, encourage the 
hope that new missionaries, who are coming to China at the 
rate of about 500 a year, will be workmen needing not to 
be ashamed. It was satisfactory to learn that, apart from 
the two schools of the China Inland Mission, four schools of 
missionary preparation are now at work in different parts of 
China, viz., Peking, Nanking, Canton, and Chengtu, and at these 
centres new missionaries are able to secure an equipment 
invaluable to them in taking up the work, It is suggested 
by the C. C. C. that in connection with these schools there 
should be established two Chairs, one in Chinese Religion and 
one in Chinese History and Sociology. 
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Great satisfaction was felt at the generous gift by an 
anonymous donor, through the medium of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, U.S.A., of gold $150,000 for 
the erection of a Missions Building, and the gift by the 
same Board of a site in Shanghai. The building is to be 
primarily for the use of the C. C. C., and it is hoped to 
make it the great nerve-centre of missionary activity in 
China. 

In the discussion upon Christian Literature it was reported, 
to the great satisfaction of all, that the Index of all Current 
Christian Literature had lately been completed, and has just 
been published. This will be a great aid to missionaries 
throughout the country. 

Even more satisfactory was the report of the arrangements, 
now completed, for union and common working between the 
various book societies and publishing houses : we learn that 
orders for any variety of publications by whomsoever published 
may be sent to auy single book concern, which will see that the 
purchaser is supplied, and will collect payment in a single 
account. Much confusion will thus be saved. A bi-liugual 
quarterly publication, The China Bookman , is about to be 
published jointly by the book concerns, through which new 
issues of all societies will be made known to missionaries 
throughout China. 

Valuable, but as yet unfinished, work has been done by 
the Committee on Theological Education 

This Committee has in hand the preparation of a uniform 
and authoritative glossary of religious and philosophical terms, 
and of biographical and geographical names. Information is 
also being gathered with a view to the standardization of 
curricula in theological institutions : and the Committee is 
consulting as to how, by courses of study for preachers and 
pastors in active service, these may be more effectively equipped 
for the actual work of preaching. 

The report upon work amongst the Moslems, shewed that 
preliminary steps have already been taken towards a more 
serious attempt to reach the Mohammedan population of China. 
A strong committee for the encouragement of this work has 
been formed as the result of Dr. Zwetner’s receut visit to 
China, and of his inspiring utterances iu many centres. It 
is thus hoped to awaken more general interest in this work, 
and to secure its more successful prosecution. 
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The report of the Committee on Survey and Occupation 
was necessarily incomplete, it having been found impossible 
to secure the entire services of some one who can conduct such 
a survey as has been lately made in India. Steps are, how¬ 
ever, being taken to complete such a more general survey of 
missionary work as shall show how fully or otherwise every 
part of China is at present occupied by the forces of the 
Gospel; and where by redistribution of forces, and by additional 
new work the need of China may most effectively be met. 
For this purpose it was voted to elect a secretary for full time 
service of this committee. The statistical work of this com¬ 
mittee was most graphically illustrated at an evening meeting 
when a series of charts were displayed and explained. It is 
hoped that these will subsequently be produced in book form 
for general circulation. 

On the question of finance it was pointed out that, in 
addition to subsidies annually received from the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel in America, and from the Associated 
Board of Foreign Mission Secretaries in England, the C. C. C. 
still needs a large sum in order to meet the financial require¬ 
ments of its many activities ; and members were urged to bring 
this matter to the notice of their respective missions. The 
continued subsidies coming to the C. C. C. from America are 
gratifying evidences of a growing confidence in the value of its 
work in the minds of Mission Secretaries and Mission Boards 
at home. 

At the closing session an inspiring and moving address 
was delivered by Mr. C. T. Wang upon “The Need of China.” 
All who heard it were deeply impressed, and felt that if only, by 
the active operation of Christian influences, China could be 
enriched by many such men as the speaker, its difficulties and 
trouble would be adequately met. 

All were glad when the C. C. C. resolved to urge upon 
churches throughout the country the making of Sunday, May 
26th, a day of Special Prayer for China. 
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Review of Reports of Sub-Committees Submitted 
to the Sixth Annual Meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee 


Animal Meeting of the China Continuation Committee 
was called to the Reports of certain Special Committees ; some 
others did not report at length. We have attempted to select some 
of the outstanding ideas of the Reports that were considered. 

I. COMITY. 

During the year a copy of the statement on Comity adopted 
at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee was sent to the Missions and Church authorities in 
China with the request that it be brought before these bodies 
for their consideration and, if possible, for their adoption. It 
was reported that replies had been received from 68 Missions 
(representing most of the older and larger societies). The 
replies were most encouraging: 34 stated that the report had 
been approved by their societies ; 34 others promised to bring 
the report before their Mission for consideration at the next 
meeting. The replies received included all the different Church 
groups. Only two changes in the wording of the statement 
were suggested. 


I] 


N order to prevent the congestion of Reports and give 
more time for the consideration of outstanding matters, 
the attention of the members present at the Sixth 


2. EVANGELISM. 

The opportunity for the direct preaching of the Gospel in 
all parts of China is greater than ever before, but an adequate 
attempt to make use of this has not been made by the mission 
forces in China. There is abundant evidence that China is 
more than ever receptive to the lessons of Western civilization 
and of Christianity. The actual progress in the growth of the 
Christian Church has, however, been comparatively slow. 
According to the latest reports, including missionaries and 
Christian meu and women working iu mission schools, the 
total number of Christian workers in the service of the Church 
in China is 25,603, a number almost equal to the gain iu com¬ 
municant membership. This gain in communicant membership 
is due in part also to the work of the 294,825 commuuicants 
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previously in the Church, There is an annual increase of 
only about five or six per cent. The question is asked, why 
is the Church not increasing twenty, thirty, or forty per cent 
each year? The reasons for this slow growth are in the 
Church itself. The churches are too easily satisfied iu main¬ 
taining themselves. They seem to fail to look out oil the 
surrounding communities as fields for persistent and organized 
endeavor to win men for Christ. The greatest need therefore 
is a sustained and glowing evangelism, a drive, a persistence, 
a patience, and a longing in our evangelistic work. There is 
needed a concerted attempt to arouse the entire membership of 
the Church to press forward to the stupendous task of giving 
the Gospel to the millions in China. 

There has, however, been encouraging growth in evangel¬ 
istic effort. With regard to the second “ Special Week of 
Evangelism’’ in 1918 reports already received show that not 
only have churches in every province taken part in observing 
this week but in several provinces almost all the churches did 
so. It is suggested that in the future each church make a list 
of individuals to be won, aud assign to individual church- 
members those persons for whom each one can and should be 
responsible. There is urgently needed better preparation for 
the instruction of new converts- These methods should be 
just as up-to-date as those used in the teaching of science or 
other branches of education. More attention needs to be given 
to the practical methods of applying Christianity to daily life 
problems. Emphasis was laid on the fact that there should be 
located in the great cities in China men adapted especially to 
evangelistic work. There should be wider co-operation in the 
promotion of more and better teaching of the Bible, and larger 
use should be made of the home as a factor in the evangelizing 
movement. It was also recommended that vice-chairmen of 
the Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee be appointed 
iu different parts of China, who should help in organizing 
Christian forces for a nation-wide Forward Evangelistic 
Movement. 


3 . THE CHINESE CHURCH. 

The interest in the report on this subject centered around 
the relation of certain Chinese customs, religious and social, to 
Christianity ; as, for instance, the commemoration of ancestors, 
marriage and burial customs, polygamy, and concubinage. 
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Altogether 923 letters were sent out to Chinese leaders of the 
Christian Church, in connection with these topics, with a view 
to finding out primarily the personal views of those to whom 
the letter was sent, in order to summarize the general trend of 
thought of Chinese Christians as it bears ou these important 
subjects. The replies received—264—were thus summarized : 
other replies were received too late to be included. 

With regard to ancestral tablets, 184 favored their destruc¬ 
tion ; 66 favored their preservation with certain modifications. 

With regard to the commemoration of ancestors, 180 
favored the erection of headstones, repairing of graves, establish¬ 
ment of memorials and the fixing of memorial days ; 54, how¬ 
ever, would limit these matters to the erection of headstones 
and the repairing of graves. 205 replies favored the keeping 
of family records and ancestral biographical sketches, and 
various suggestions were made with regard to the carrying out 
of these suggestions. 137 who replied were in favor of having 
no ceremonies at funerals except the natural and reverent 
expressions of grief: 61, however, favored lifting the hat and 
standing before the corpse, and 63 favored standing and bowing 
before the corpse: but only 3 favored bowing and prostrating 
themselves before the corpse. Apparently the majority of 
Chinese Christian leaders are of the opinion that the important 
point of emphasis in connection with burials should be a 
setting forth of the example of the deceased in a memorial 
service, words of comfort for the bereaved, and the making 
plain of the teaching of the Bible on the meaning of life and 
death and on the hope of resurrection. Such customs as are 
not contrary to the Scriptures should therefore be retained. 

With regard to the marriage of Christians and non-Chris¬ 
tians, 103 were opposed thereto, while 64 were in favor thereof. 
The great majority of the replies expressed the opinion that 
there should be a minimum age limit for marriage. There 
seemed to be agreement that marriage should not take place 
before the age of 20 but difference of opinion as to the exact 
age beyond that. Altogether 207 favored a definite age limit. 
There was also more or less agreement that the following are 
the most important points with regard to marriage: the will 
of the parents, the couseut of the bride and groom, the marriage 
certificate, witnesses to the marriage, and the marriage vows. 
203 were in favor of abandoning the practice of the rearing of 
prospective brides in the family of the groom. 
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With regard to divorce, Christian opinion does not seem 
to be so clear : the same tiling is true with regard to poly¬ 
gamy and concubinage. 99 were opposed to baptizing applicants 
wbo had concubines ; 82 favored the reception of such, without 
a limitation, apparently, while 78 thought they should be 
baptized, with certain limitations. The majority would there¬ 
fore seem to be in favor of accepting them, with certain limi¬ 
tations. 

With regard to wives whose husbands have concubines, 
216 were in favor of receiving them into the Church. It was 
suggested, however, that if the concubine had been taken on at 
the suggestion of the wife, this particular wife should not 
receive baptism. 159 furthermore approved of accepting con¬ 
cubines for baptism, though some would not do this if the 
applicant had herself chosen to become a concubine. In a case 
where, according to custom, one man is married to two wives, 
thus representing two branches of the family, 153 favored the 
reception of such wives. The majority, however, were in favor 
of expelling from the Church either a man who took more than 
one wife or a woman who became a second wife or a concubine. 

It was hoped that during the next year the Committee 
might find out what practices the Christians might adopt with 
regard to the commemoration of ancestors and forms of marriage 
and burial services. 

4. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

Much work has been done by the Committee on Theological 
Education on the question of theological and philosophical terms. 
There is also a growing interest in the subject of special train¬ 
ing for social work in theological schools, of which, according 
to last year’s report, there are 64 (theological and Bible train¬ 
ing schools); 48 for men and 16 for women: the report 011 
schools for women, however, is not yet complete. 

The Student Volunteer Movement is making a special 
campaign among the leaders of the student body in the colleges. 
Only in exceptional cases is the leadership of the Church able 
to win and hold such men for the kingdom of God. The 
problem of the use and preparation of better trained Chinese 
leaders is a pressing one. To meet this, progress in the estab¬ 
lishing of advanced courses in theological training is noted. 
Wuchang, Peking, Nanking, and Shanghai have taken steps 
along this line. There is also a tendency to raise the standard 
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of entrance requirements in theological schools. For men not 
so well prepared educationally, however, a Sub-committee of 
the Special Committee on Theological Education felt that there 
should be a Course along the lines of a Bible Institute, which 
would attempt to replace and make up the lack of such training. 
This Course should extend over possibly five or six years. 
Work is being done on the preparation of such a Course. 

The report of the Committee on Religious Education 
indicates a lively interest in its general problems. In East, 
Central, and West China particular attention is being given 
to the needs of Chinese adolescents with regard to religious 
instruction. Some of the investigations being carried on will 
later, it is hoped, result in special text-books. This Committee 
and the Committee on Christian Literature call attention to the 
need of something beiug done to promote a greater degree of 
co-operation among the advocates of the various systems of 
Simplified Chinese. A Committee, which has already started 
work, was appointed to take this matter up. It was felt that 
the need of educating the Christians, at least in the use of the 
Bible, is one of the primary problems. Special attention was 
called to the need for Christian educational institutions making 
Religious Education their prime responsibility. It was felt 
that educational work should not only be made more strongly 
religious but that religious work should be made more strongly 
educational; hence it is hoped that in the near future a con¬ 
structive program of Religious Education for the Chinese 
Church may be prepared, that will not only provide effectively 
for the present needs of the Church, school, and community, 
but ultimately be able to parallel secular education with an 
adequate system of religious education. 

5. CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

The outstanding fact with regard to the problem of pro¬ 
ducing Christian literature was the completion of the “Index 
to Current Christian Literature,” which is now being published 
in both English and Chinese. As a result of the investigation 
of this Committee, 180 specific books were suggested for 
translation. There is a wide consensus of opinion in favor of 
greatly increasing the number of books which will make the 
Bible better understood by the people. There seems to be also 
a special need for literature dealing with the history, organiza¬ 
tion, and present-day problems of the Christian Church in China. 
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Suggestions were made looking to the establishment of 
scholarship funds and courses in educational institutions which 
would develop Chinese men and women who possess natural 
literary gifts for special work along literary lines. 

6 . THE TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES. 

The presence of Dr. Frank K. Sanders, Director of the 
Board of Missionary Training of North America, gave to the 
consideration of this subject special interest. In his speech 
before the C. C. C., Dr. Sanders, in speaking of the need for 
studying the young missionary, said, “Here in China he is 
securing adequate preparation, but in other countries there is 
no organization that is going into this subject with the same 
thoroughness.” The report stated that the average annual gain 
in the number of missiouaries in China during the past fifteen 
years has been 233, after making allowance for deaths and for 
those who leave the field. It would appear that the actual 
number of new missionaries now annually coming to China 
is over 500. There is a decided tendency on the part of an 
increasing number of these missionaries to look for special 
preparation in China, and there are now about 200 missionaries 
in training schools and language study groups in addition to 
those in the C. I. M. schools. 

The report advocated that the first five years of a mission¬ 
ary’s life in China should be considered as a continuance, under 
supervision, of the total period of special preparation in study 
and practical work. To meet the needs of these missionaries 
coming to China the China Continuation Committee recom¬ 
mends that courses on the study of the Chinese Language, 
Chinese Religions, Apologetics, Chinese History, Literature, 
and Institutions, and sociological, educational, and evangelistic 
conditions and problems in China, should be taught in the 
training schools on the field. 

It was furthermore recommended that it is urgent that 
there be established at the earliest date possible a Chair of 
Chinese Religions and a Chair of Chinese History and Sociology 
in connection with existing training schools. 

Special attention was called to the increasing interest in 
and need for missionaries taking educational preparation while 
on furlough. 

The Continuation Committee further expressed its opinion 
that in all forms of missionary work it is of primary importance 
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that candidates should, in addition to professional and special 
preparation at home, possess a strong experience of the power 
of Christ in their own lives, that they should be men and 
women of prayer, animated by a deep desire, by personal 
influence and effort, to lead men to faith in the Saviour, having 
had some personal experience in personal evangelism, 

7, SURVEY AND OCCUPATION. 

Conferences have taken place at the home base with regard 
to the work and aims of the Committee on Survey and Occupa¬ 
tion. This Committee has done considerable work in preparing 
charts and statistics setting forth the Christian occupation of 
China, which has proceeded farther in Fukien province than in 
any other place. There has been a noticeable improvement in 
the completeness and accuracy of general statistical information 
furnished by the Missions. 

Several of the home Boards have had members in China 
studying the work of their Mission, and a large number of 
others are planning to do the same thing during the next few 
years. Much thought is being given by a number of the 
Missions to the study of their fields with a view to discover what 
changes if any should be made in their policies and methods. 

In order to carry out more efficiently the work of this 
Committee, it was voted to appoint the Rev. M. T. Stauffer as 
Secretary thereof, for full-time service, and the salary of the 
Secretary was included in the budget for the forthcoming year. 

It was reported also that the Executive Committee of the 
China Medical Missionary Association has a Sub-committee on 
Survey which is working with* a view to discover what should 
be the lines of development in this branch of work. 

In educational work, also, it was announced that funds 
are available for the coming of a Commission of educators from 
Europe and America, called for at the Annual Meetings of the 
China Continuation Committee in 1915 and 1916. Arrange¬ 
ments are now being made for the survey to be conducted by 
this special Educational Commission, and invitations are being 
sent in with a view to receiving the help that such a Commis¬ 
sion can give to Christian education in China. 

In connection with the question of survey, a Special Com¬ 
mittee on Union Institutions presented a very suggestive report 
on the administration of union institutions, which should be read 
in its entirety by those interested in educational administration. 
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8. PENSIONS- 

A long report was presented by the Sub-committee on 
Mission and Church Finance which, among other things, drew 
attention to the methods in vogue in quite a number of societies 
for the pensioning or relief of retired or needy Chinese ministers. 
There is great variety in the way these funds are secured and 
disbursed. The Basel Missionary Society, for instance, has 
had a fund for this purpose for over twenty-five years, which 
was actually capitalized at Mex. $10,000. This capital has 
been frequently increased by wise investments, and has some¬ 
times drawn interest at 15 or 20%. 

Attention was drawn also to the need of uniformity in the 
keeping of mission accounts, and the wisdom of the regular 
auditing of such accounts. 

9. IMPORTANT NEW COMMITTEES. 

During the year a Special Committee on Work for Mos¬ 
lems was appointed. This was the result of the visit of Dr. 
Zwemer. The aim of the committee is to organize and promote 
work among Moslems. Special literature is already in course of 
preparation. Contributions received at the Summer Conferences 
in 1917 are being used for this purpose. 

Another committee was that 011 the Simplified Writing of 
Chinese. The need to reduce the illiteracy of church-members 
is a pressing one. The Chinese themselves are particularly 
interested in the work of such a committee and indeed have 
already enthusiastically taken hold of its problems. The work 
of this committee will be followed with special interest. 

Another significant committee is that of the China Chris¬ 
tian Literature Committee. This committee is to take up the 
question of producing Christian literature of the right kind and 
on an adequate scale, and will of course work in connection 
with existing literature and tract societies and with the China 
Christian Published Association, whose particular field will be 
the distribution of the literature produced. The organization 
of this particular interest should result in a much more effective 
attack on the problems involved. It is interesting to note that 
the China Christian Publishers 5 Association has started a China 
Bookman , which will deal with the new literature produced. 
For the first year the China Bookman is to be sent to all 
missionaries free of cost. 
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The Appeal of Christianity to the Chinese Mind 

T. C. CHAO, M.A., B.D., Soocliow University, Soocbow. 

(Continued from the May Number .) 

III. THE CHRISTIAN APPEAL. 


that in order to emancipate the Chinese mind from 
dogmatism, conservatism, utilitarianism, formalism, mere iu- 
tellectualism, atheism, and animism, those on whom this work 
of emancipation falls and those who call themselves Christians 
must be open-minded, progressive, idealistic, full of vital 
interest in their own personal and social religion and full of a 
living faith in their personal God and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
It is only when Christianity takes a strong stand on the 
authority of nothing but reason and faith not contradictory 
to reason that its appeals can be made to the Chinese. 
The blind cannot lead the blind lest both fall by the way. 
But when Christians know that their faith is broad enough to 
take in all the truths of all philosophies and religions, 
then, and only then, can Christianity be attractive to those 
not yet of the faith. Again, it is only when missionaries 
understand the mental constitution of the Chinese and thereby 
get vital points of contact, that they can make powerful appeals 
to them. They must learn a vast deal of Chinese customs, 
traditions, the reasons for the existing evils, and their philo¬ 
sophical source ; they must know what Christianity can do to 
remedy them ; and most important of all they must be willing 
to let their prejudices and historical antecedents decrease a 
little, allowing Christianity to adapt itself to the genius and 
temperament of the Chinese people, also providing the natives 
with adequate education for the propagation of the Gospel. In 
fine, to make Christianity appeal strongly and successfully to 
the Chinese mind, the best men and women, the best educated 
and most devout souls must exert themselves to the utmost. 

Though Christianity is primarily a life, not a philosophy, 
it nevertheless constitutes a tremendously powerful philosophical 
appeal. Its theism is the noonday sun in whose brilliancy the 
star of Chinese cosmic animism, though of considerable magni¬ 
tude, must lose its significance and manifest its smallness. In 


H “" 1 AVING roughly completed our second analysis, let us 
proceed to show what the appeals are which Christianity 
caii make to the Chinese mind. It goes without saying 
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Christianity God and the logos are one, God being the substance 
of the logos and the logos being the expression of God. 
Between them is no causal relation as is existent between the 
Absolute in Chinese philosophy and the fundamental reason as 
comprehended in man. God is the logos in itself, while the 
logos is God in action, and as God, being personal, is ceaselessly 
active and creative, He is the everlasting and eternal reason. 
“In the beginning was the Word, the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.” Thus Christianity is a personalism in 
which the Absolute is a person that comes into relations with 
his creatures according to his own will and without restriction. 
It is consequently superior to the naturalistic conceptions of 
Chinese thought. Furthermore, Christianity, in that it is a 
personalism, is also a voluntarism, which being thoroughly 
active and dynamic, is superior to China’s mere iutellectualism. 
It gives man one true God who is both the Creator of the 
Universe and the Father of man. At the same time it gives 
the conception of a triune God. In the conception of God as 
one the unity of the universe finds an adequate explanation, 
while in the idea of God as three in one, the diversity of the 
creation finds a correct interpretation. The unity and trinity 
of God give consistency to all the attributes of the Deity, both 
metaphysical and ethical, and at the same time provides for the 
reconciliation between man and God as well as for the social 
conception of divine perfection. In the light of this philosophy, 
Christianity can make a strong appeal to the Chinese mind, by 
liberating it at once from the dogmas of Chinese philosophy and 
giving it an adequate conception of the world of persons and 
things. For it is only in the Person of God that the center of 
a cosmic and a personal world is found. 

But Christianity makes not merely a theoretical appeal, 
it is also able to make a practical appeal, equally strong and 
adequate. The theoretical appeal meets the dogmatic turn of 
the Chinese mind with a logical system of thought, while the 
practical appeal shows the Chinese mind that Christianity, 
instead of being a theory, a philosophy, or a theology, is 
primarily and fundamentally a consciousness, a present experi¬ 
ence, a living reality, and a vital possession. It has been 
objected to Christianity that it is not a practical religion for 
this modern world of conflict for domination and struggle for 
existence. It has been pointed out that the doctrine of 
non-resistance has no consistent place in a generation whose 
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fundamental principles are justice and progress, and that the 
individualistic character of Christianity does not meet the 
requirements of this world of co-operation and social integration. 
Nietzsche went to the length of calling the ethics of non- 
resistance “slave morality” and put great emphasis upon the 
domination of the “ superman ” over this decadent human race. 
It goes without saying that these criticisms of Christianity only 
display a misunderstanding of the real nature of Christ’s 
teaching. “Resist not evil” must not be taken out of its 
context, but must be interpreted in tiie light of the personality, 
power, and purpose of the Saviour Jesus Christ. In this light, 
non-resistance means super-resistance, the conquering of evil 
with good, of hatred with love. As to the individualism of 
Christianity, the misunderstanding in the West is due to 
overemphasis on the individualistic side of this religion, and to 
the neglect, till quite recent times, of the lofty social ideal and 
task of Jesus and his followers. All doubts should be dispelled 
when the character of the Kingdom of God, or the ideal social 
order of Christianity is ascertained. This Kingdom is to be 
realized “on earth as it is in heaven.” And the eternal life, 
which is life in this Kingdom, is a present possession, growing 
and extending in the everlasting now. So practical is Chris¬ 
tianity that wherever it goes it lifts up the fallen, rescues the 
dying, builds new homes, sanctifies human relationships, 
strengthens the nations, and attempts to establish a universal 
society of love, so that there may be “peace on earth and good 
will toward man.” The imperfection of the so-called Christian 
nations of the West does not mean, as it has been thought to 
mean, that Christianity has failed, but it simply reveals the fact 
that the nations have not yet fully understood and actualized 
Christianity and that vast possibilities of Christianity have not 
yet been unfolded. In the future, if there is anything powerful 
enough to prevent further bloody conflicts between peoples and 
to create good will among them, it will be Christianity. The 
Christ-life when lived, will elevate the individual, brighten the 
home, regenerate society, and make possible international living. 
If this is not practical, what else is? Now the Chinese are 
intensely interested in what is practical and utilitarian, and if 
it can be shown that Christianity is as practical as life in all its 
complicated relations, and is able to meet all human needs and 
satisfy all human desires, it will without any doubt gain a 
strong hold in the Chinese heart and mind. 
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Another appeal that Christianity can make to the Chinese 
mind is closely connected with the practical appeal: that is, 
that Christianity is a potent social force. It is the leaven in three 
measures of meal, and the mustard seed planted in good soil. 
What China is in urgent need of now is a new social life, and 
a clear social conscience. And if Christianity can meet this 
demand with a power for complete social regeneration, it will 
get the Chinese interested in it and will thoroughly convert 
them. The Chinese are now vaguely aware of the mysterious 
power of the church and are consequently turning to this 
religion for light. Can Christianity change the selfish purposes 
of China’s leaders iuto patriotism and heroic self-sacrifice? 
Can Christianity bring about a new social integration ? Again, 
there are the Chinese home, the Chinese woman, and the 
Chinese child; there are the sick and the poor; can Christianity 
furnish them with a pow r er, as well as a gospel, that will give life 
to all? Christianity is hereby tested and the test is severe 
indeed, but if Christianity is really what it claims to be and if 
it is conscious of this power, it can and ought to make this 
social appeal to the Chinese people with confidence. 

However, China needs not only social regeneration, but in 
many important respects she must have a social revolution. 
It has been said that the political revolution which overthrew 
the Manchu government and established the new Republic of 
China was commenced when Robert Morrison landed ou Chinese 
soil in 1807. A hundred years of persistent preaching and 
education prepared China for and effected this mighty political 
change. In like manner we may believe that Christianity has 
power enough to achieve a social revolution in China. The 
beginning has already been made. But as Chinese society has 
its superstructure built upon tradition, old religious beliefs and 
sanctions, obselete conceptions and manners, cemented together 
by the concrete of conservatism, it will not yield its citadel to 
Jesus Christ without a hard fight. Polygamy and concubinage, 
female slavery and a large number of customs must be wiped 
out of existence. Tribal solidarity must be changed completely, 
though gradually, into a real national consciousness through the 
disintegration of the clan and the corresponding organization 
of a new type of home. At the same time ancestor worship 
must give place to worship of the one true God and group 
responsibility must yield its position to individual obligation 
and initiative. The all pervading spirit of conservatism must 
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decrease to give room to the growing critical spirit of science 
and the righteous passion for truth. These old things have had 
their day and must now cease to be. And in the transition 
from the old society to the new, Christianity, fulfilling all the 
good in the old civilization and supplying the new elements 
that are needed, must come in to guide the Chinese people with 
new ideals, with a righteous power, and with a foresight and 
an insight that it alone can furnish. Such therefore is the 
social appeal of Christianity to the Chinese mind. 

However, the Chinese mind has a further question to ask, 
namely : Is Christianity an ethical system superior to Chinese 
ethics? In other words, Christianity must make its ethical 
appeal if it is to succeed in winning China over to Christ. 
Now, in the realm of ethics, appreciation centers in the notions 
of the ideal man and the worth of a person. The “sage,” in 
Chinese ethics, is rather a philosophical norm than an incarnated 
truth, though tremendous importance is attributed to example ; 
for even Confucius did not claim for himself moral perfection 
or the gift of intuition so characteristic of the sage. The 
virtuous man , often wrongly translated “ the superior man,” 
is one striving to attain the highest moral excellence, and in 
his striving he starts with the investigation of phenomena and 
ends—if he ever could end—in co-operating with heaven and 
earth in their work of creating and nourishing life. He is 
therefore a part of a cosmic order and has value only in terms 
of his function in it. His greatness does not consist in his 
being a person, but in his station in society, in which a man’s 
worth is estimated in proportion to the importance of the 
position he fills. Accordingly society is conceived of as a 
static equilibrium, where each man has a definite and formal 
function and each woman, fulfilling a less significant mission, 
has a relatively inferior place until she becomes a mother or 
grandmother. The principle of reciprocity, stated in the 
negative form of the Golden Rule, embodies the social idea of 
justice. “When government is conducted in accordance with 
virtue, the system may be compared to the north polar star 
which keeps its place and all the stars turn towards it.” Not 
even Plato’s lofty ideal could surpass this system of ethics in 
grandeur, symmetry, and consistency. There is no ethical 
dualism in it; whatever is moral in the family is to be extended 
to the state and whatever is right in the state is to be applied 
in the universal moral empire. 
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Inasmuch as Chinese ethics reaches such a height and 
profundity Christianity must show something far superior to it 
in order that its ethical appeal may be successfully made. 
Here also Christianity triumphs. It is to Chinese ethics as 
personalism is to cosmisin, as voluntarism to intellectuaUsm. 
According to Jesus, man being a child of God is of intrinsic 
worth. He is valued in spite of his social rank and station. 
Both man and woman, being persons, are God’s children, for 
in Christ there is neither male nor female. Marriage and 
home-life are sanctified while monogamy is the only form of 
wedlock recognized as divinely instituted. Divorce is allowed 
on the ground of fornication or the severance of the intimate 
psychical relation between husband and wife. All men and 
women, as well as all children, have rights in proportion to 
their obligations. All social relationships are based oil the 
universal moral law, “Thou shall love God and man.” The 
fatherhood of God carries with it a complete conception of 
human brotherhood, and so ethical provision is made for a 
world society, the Kingdom of God. In God, man finds his 
moral standard. “Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect.” This standard is not merely philosophical, 
but is incarnated in the person of Jesus—“I am the way, and 
the truth and the life,” so “come unto me,” “follow me,” 
“learn of me,” and “abide in me.” To this standard, this 
example, Jesus added the dynamic power for its realization, 
“Love ye one another, even as I have loved you,” and “love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” Thus Christianity provides for 
the three necessary elements for a complete ethical life, namely 
an ideal, a norm, and a power. It may be said with strict 
justice that Christianity meets all the requirements of Chinese 
ethics, and provides, beyond these, a world-ground upon which 
all moral living and thinking must be based, a realized ideal 
and an ever-present and ever-active power. 

This ethical appeal of Christianity, stated in different 
terms, may be called the humanistic appeal. It acknowledges 
the underlying unities of mankind in the constitution of the 
human mind, in the community of human interests, and in the 
universality of human needs. While it is by no means blind 
to the relations between chop-sticks and knives and forks, 
between bound feet and tightened waists, between agricultural 
and industrial civilizations, between static and dynamic philos¬ 
ophies, it penetrates beyond them and sees the unity of man 
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in his need of food and shelter, in his love for beauty and truth, 
in his aspirations and achievements, and in his capacity for 
faith, heroism, sacrifice, and love. Christianity knows that 
man, whoever he is and wherever he is, needs Christ. Now 
some people need immersion. Others depend on apostolic 
succession. Some people stress the sovereignty of God until 
human freedom is crowded out of the scheme of salvation. 
Others put so much emphasis on human freedom as to miuimize 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Some people want to return to 
the New Testament for polity, faith, and salvation. Others 
want to adjust government and life to present conditions. Some 
people learn religion through aesthetics. Others disregard 
forms and consider them no better than impediments to pure 
faith and devotion. Some people wait day and night for the 
coming of the Lord. Others work day and night because they 
are sure the Lord has already come. Some people fear hell 
and love heaven. Others, depending on Christ as their Lord, 
care nothing about the lake of fire or the streets of gold. Some 
people have no scruples as to open communion with Christians 
of other denominations. Others consider it sacrilegious to go 
to the table of the Lord with those of another sect. Some 
people desire to have childreu baptized. Others hold that the 
baptism of infants is neither scriptural nor rational. Some 
people believe in the necessity of speaking with tongues. 
Others think they have grown out of that stage of mere ecstacy 
into something far higher and nobler. Some people insist on 
washing the feet of their brethren and greeting them with a 
holy kiss. Others prefer realities to symbols. Thus there are 
differences and denominations. But none of them will be saved 
on the strength of these things. Christian particularism has 
been erected on these rather unsubstantial foundations. None 
of them, let it be repeated, can be saved except as they become 
not merely Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
etc., but men and women that are like Christ their Lord, 
and that love and serve all men in the spirit of the Master. 
The question conies again: Why are we here? If we are 
here in the presence of social evils, and human needs, to create 
a new life, shall we not present to the Chinese our “Jesus and 
him crucified ” ? If we are here to establish the Kingdom of 
God, shall we not reveal God to the Chinese through our lives 
of uu selfish ness, love, and service ? If we are here to found a 
brotherhood of man, shall we not emphasize the unity of our 
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faith instead of its diversity and unintelligible confusion. We 
are here to help the Chinese understand world tendencies and 
movements. Ideas of world reconstruction must be planted in 
the minds of the Chinese, and they must be urged to relate 
themselves to the world and to adjust themselves to conditions 
and situations that as yet they but vaguely comprehend. Per¬ 
haps we are as yet only pioneers of the Kingdom of God in 
China. We are pioneers indeed if we interpret anew the uui- 
versalism of Christianity and co-operate to bring China to a 
new consciousness, not only of herself and her own situation, 
but of the international mind. Commerce, diplomacy, politics, 
law, education, science, will all contribute largely to the ac¬ 
complishment of Ibis end, but all these will not succeed with¬ 
out Christianity. 

But the most vital appeal Christianity can make to China, 
indeed to the whole world, is found in its religion. Ethics lays 
emphasis on human freedom as the ground of obligation and 
right, while religion lays emphasis on human dependence on 
God as the basis of self-surrender. Etbics and religion, self- 
realization and self-surrender, are to life as concavity and con¬ 
vexity are necessary and inherent in a curve. On religion 
ethics is founded, and in ethics is religion expressed, and con¬ 
sequently no moral life is furnished with a strong and logical 
foundation without a faith in God, the source of our moral 
standard and the motive of our moral living. In human history 
we find that frequently one is emphasized to the negligence of 
the other. The Mohammedans and the Brahmans, for instance, 
have too much religion and too little ethics. And on the other 
hand we have seen that the Chinese people are ethically inclined, 
but religiously rather indifferent. The divorce of ethics from 
religion, and vice versa, as human history shows, have 
frequently, if not invariably, led to ethical formalism instead 
of a vital moral life, or religious legalism instead of a God- 
consciousness. For this reason, if Christianity is to make an 
ethical appeal, it must in the same breath present itself as the 
highest type of religious life. 

Doubtless all of us are conscious of the superiority of Chris¬ 
tianity to other religious. But probably the essential con¬ 
stituent of this superiority does not loom so large in our con¬ 
sciousness. The greatest fact of our religion is the fact of 
Incarnation upon which the doctrines of God, man, sin, atone¬ 
ment, and immortality are based. It is the Christian north 
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polar star around which gather stars of no mean brilliancy and 
magnitude- In the light of this fact, the Word become flesh, 
we discern clearly the reason of the Fatherhood of God, the 
sonship of man, the reconciliation of man to God and the 
fellowship of the human with the Divine. Provision is made in 
the Incarnation for a common ground on which God and man 
can meet, as in it is expressed an identity of nature between 
God and man, who are the same in constitution, but different 
in perfection. In consequence of this Christ represents not 
only the harmony between the human and the Divine, but 
also man’s reconciliation to his fellow creatures and to the 
whole creation, as well as to the source of all being. Christ 
abolishes the mediation of priesthood ; Christ vitalizes man’s 
relationship to God by bringing God down to earth and by 
lifting man up to heaven ; and Christ makes provision for an 
ever extending life, having liberated the human mind from the 
bondage of mere forms, traditions, sanctions, and authorities. 
In fine, the fact of the Incarnation, that is the Person of Christ, 
represents a world system of thought wherein all things and 
persons are recognized, reconciled, and rectified. Christianity 
therefore, as a religion of life, of activity, of power, of love, of 
progress, of humanity, of hope, and of heroic self-sacrifice, that 
can save men and nations from iniquities and transgressions, 
and can bring them into social and international achievements. 
Is not this a powerful religious appeal ? 

IV. CONCLUSION. 

As the Chinese mind is dogmatic, Christianity makes a 
rational or philosophical appeal which at once emancipates it 
from dogmatism and leads it on to larger worlds of thought. 
As the Chinese mind is utilitarian, Christianity makes the 
practical appeal which ennobles China’s pragmatism and elevates 
hex into the task of practically working out the loftiest of per¬ 
sonal and social ideals. As the Chinese mind is conservative 
and formalistic, Christianity makes the social appeal, showing 
that by social progress, and by a vital social consciousness, 
rather than by a petrifaction of social institutions, it can effect 
a thoroughgoing social regeneration, or a gradual social revolu¬ 
tion which will place China among the great powers of the 
world. As the Chinese mind is ethically conditioned in its 
thinking, Christianity makes the ethical appeal and presents 
a moral system and life which will at once fulfill the require- 
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merits of Chinese ethics and provide a perfect ideal, a realized 
norm, and an adequate power for moral living. As the Chinese 
mind is particularistic, Christianity makes the humanistic appeal, 
and lays emphasis on the unity of mankind in constitution, in 
needs, in interests, in hopes and fears, in aspirations and in 
destiny. And finally, as the Chinese mind misapprehends the 
nature of religion, Christianity makes its most vital appeal, the 
religious appeal, which is not only rational but also complete 
in that it furnishes the ground, in its fact of Incarnation, for 
the fellowship between the finite and the infinite, between 
God and mankind. In these appeals we see numerous points 
of contact between Christian thought and life and Chinese 
thought and life. But Christianity is not to be forced into any 
Procrustean bed and its primary task is not conformity to the 
existing orders, but the creation of a new God-consciousness 
through the appeals of new ideals and examples. Its task is 
therefore tw T ofold. In the first place, Christianity, being full 
of explosive materials, does the destructive work of emancipa¬ 
tion. He who came to fulfill, came also to cast fire on the 
earth. In the second place Christianity inclusive of all good, 
beauty, and truth, is to complete the human life to meet all 
human needs, and to satisfy human desires. But whether 
Christianity does the negative, or the positive, the destructive 
or the constructive work, it must act through missionaries and 
native Christians of good character and consistent moral life. 
All the appeals must be accompanied by the appeal of real, 
visible moral power and spiritual personality. None of them 
will be of avail without their actual incarnation in concrete 
examples. As Christ is the appeal of Christianity to all the 
world, so is he the central appeal to China, and as Christ appeals 
through his loyal disciples to all men, so he uses us in his 
appeal to the Chinese mind. Reveal to the Chinese mind the 
miracle of a holy character and the battle is won. 
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The Missionary Factor in the Diplomatic 
Problem of China 

PAUL, HUTCHINSON 

U JNDER the stimulus of the Great War the West is awaken¬ 
ing to the importance of the future of the Pacific Basin 
and the pivotal position which China holds in developing 
that future. 

As long ago as 1911 the present American minister to 
Peking, Dr. Paul S. Reinseh, wrote: “There have been 
great crises in past history, but none comparable to the drama 
which is uow being enacted in the Far East, upon the outcome 
of which depends the welfare not only of a country or a section 
of the race but of all mankind.” 

In 1916 Bishop Bash ford declared: “The Pacific Basin 
will be the one great theatre of human events for all the cen¬ 
turies to come. Civilization has advanced westward from the 
Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, 
theuce to the Atlantic, and it is now advancing to the Pacific. 

.Lavelaye, the noted French writer, says, ‘ A hundred 

years hence, leaving China out of the question, there will 
be two colossal powers in the world, beside which Germany, 
France, and Italy will be pigmies: the United States and 
Russia.’ It is no wiser to speculate upon the great Powers 
around the Pacific Basin a hundred years hence and leave 
China out of the reckoning than to write a treatise on oceans 
and leave the Pacific Ocean out of the account. If the Chinese 
and the Americans preserve their moral soundness, we venture 
the prophecy that in the twenty-first century the two peoples 
which will loom largest on the globe will be the Chinese and 
the Americans—or, perhaps better, the Chinese and the Anglo- 
Saxons. ’ ’ 

Approaching the situation from a different standpoint, 
Mr. Walter Eippmann, the most brilliant writer on inter¬ 
national affairs in America, in the same year said: “The 
trouble being prepared by the weakness of China will trouble 
the world. It will haunt its peace. And no clairvoyance is 
needed to prophesy that if China is unable to staud on its feet 
and assume control of its own affairs, innocent people the world 
over will pay taxes for armaments, and those who are boys to¬ 
day will perish on distant battlefields.” 
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At a recent gathering in Shanghai, Dr. J. A. Macdonald, 
editor of the Toronto Globe and acknowledged leader of Cana- 
dian journalism, is reported have declared: “The world 
cannot be made safe for democracy until China is made safe 
for its own peaceful peoples, and for all law-abiding strangers. 
China alone is big enough, resourceful enough, potential enough 
to be either a blessing or a cursing to all the world. A strong 
China, sound in its political morality, and wisely led in its 
national purposes, means security in the Orient and safety for 
the world. But a weak China, disturbed in its political life, 
disorganised and divided means death for itself and hell for the 
democracies of the world.” 

Such prophecies, not uttered recklessly, are inspired by a 
sense of the tremendous diplomatic problem which China offers 
the world at the present hour. Essentially, to be sure, the 
problem that China presents to diplomacy is the problem 
presented by any backward nation, multiplied and intensified 
by the fact that China contains about one-fourth of the world’s 
population. Mr. Iffppmann lias defined the conditions which 
make a territory a diplomatic danger-spot as the combination of 
natural resources, cheap labor, markets, defenselessness, corrupt 
and inefficient government. It is doubtful whether there has 
ever been in the world’s history a country in which this com¬ 
bination was to be found in the degree in which it may be 
found now in China. 

In this hour when millions are ready to die for the sake of 
a safe world it is surely a first concern to do away with such a 
source of future trouble. All forward-looking nations are under 
moral obligation to see that the sacrifices now being made in 
France, in Mesopotamia, and in Africa are not rendered futile 
by a failure of the diplomacy of democracy in China. There 
are several distinct classes of foreigners now resident in this 
country, all of whom may rightfully be expected by the nations 
of the West to make their contribution to the solution of 
this problem. 

There are, of course, the diplomats themselves, under 
which head may be included the consular officials, those 
employed in the customs and salt revenue, the post office and 
telegraph system. But besides these there are construction 
men, engaged iu building railways, deepening canals and con¬ 
trolling rivers. There are the traders, bringing the merchandise 
and machinery of the West to the markets of the East. There 
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are the teachers in government schools, training the next 
generation of the citizens of the republic. There are the news¬ 
paper correspondents, carrying the responsibility of making the 
life of China and the Orient known to the Occident. There 
are the military and naval forces, representing the watchful eyes 
now bent on this land. And there are the missionaries,— 
evangelists, teachers, doctors. All these groups must help in 
the solution of the problem. But here we are concerned only 
with the responsibility of those last mentioned. 

Stated in its simplest terms the diplomatic problem in 
China is two-fold. It is necessary, on the one hand, to secure 
China from external aggression, and on the other to secure her 
from internal exploitation by the development of her resources 
both human and material. When these two things have been 
accomplished China will have ceased to be a danger to the 
peace of the world. To accomplish these two things is the 
most difficult and most necessary undertaking now confronting 
the world. 

With the attempt to secure China from external aggression 
the missionary has little direct contact. Except as he com¬ 
mands a hearing in government circles at home or can influence 
the formation of public opinion, it is very difficult for him to 
touch the question effectively. 

But when you consider the other, and more difficult, side 
of the problem the vital necessity of the work of the missionary 
is at once apparent The construction man can build his 
railways, the trader can introduce his new appliances, the 
diplomat can set up modern administrative machinery, the 
soldier and sailor can intervene when necessary to insure order, 
but if the work of the missionary among the common people is 
not done the day will never come when China is able to stand 
on her own feet and conduct her affairs without danger to the 
rest of mankind. 

From this standpoint consider the work of the medical 
missionary. It is an axiom of political science that you cannot 
rear a strong nation on a foundation of weak individuals. Rome 
tried to keep a well-founded state going by the use of foreign 
troops, letting her own people rot in idleness, and the coming 
of the Hun was the answer. For years the same charge has 
been made against England. German papers at the outbreak 
of the war delighted to declare that England would fight to the 
last Frenchman. And within England there were some who 
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feared that a disproportionate share of the burden would be put 
on the more virile colonies. But the response that has come 
from the British Isles to the demand for men has fully disproved 
these canards, and demonstrated the right of England to remain 
in the forefront of the nations of the West. 

China has yet to solve this fundamental hygienic problem. 
Despite the apparent strength of her coolies it is known that 
they quickly succumb to disease. The ravages of tuberculosis 
carry off each year hundreds of thousands from every class of 
society. The death rate among infants is said to be highest in 
the world, some doctors declaring that eight babies out of every 
ten die during the first year. The living conditions of the 
masses of the people beggar description and insure the appear¬ 
ance of the plagues and epidemics which annually sweep 
away thousands who should be among the productive units of 
population. 

It scarcely needs to be argued that the missionary is 
making the greatest contribution to the solution of the vital 
aspect of the problem. Whatever the sporadic attempts that 
have been made or may be made in other quarters, the fact 
remains that the Chinese themselves recognize the missionary 
doctor as the one man (often the man is a woman) who is on 
the job year in and year out to bring about a day when the 
chances for life and the pursuit of happiness, from a physical 
standpoint, shall equal those offered the citizens of other lands. 

And the missionary doctor has need for his unceasing 
effort. These words, for example, are being written in a city 
that has felt the foreign influence as much as any other in 
China, with the exception of those ports which can hardly be 
called Chinese. The most devastating plague known to man 
is present here. As far as can be judged, at the time of 
writing this plague has been here, to the knowledge of the 
Chinese, for more than two weeks. Yet the foreigners dis¬ 
covered it, by accident, only four days ago, and the missionary 
doctors who immediately threw themselves into the work of 
fighting it have been thwarted at every turn. Even with a 
progressive governor and police commissioner in the city, the 
under officials directly responsible would rather let the scourge 
blast its way through the population than allow the missionary 
doctor to take the drastic steps by which these reserves of 
human resources may be conserved. The missionary is the 
only man on the spot to make the fight for the future. 
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Other minds are perceiving this basic need of China. 
There has been no more appealing philanthropic conception in 
a long time than that of the China Medical Board. Not all 
will agree as to the wisdom with which that Board is going 
about its work, but the conception behind its efforts is surely 
one of the noblest in history. It, too, is doing a work which 
lies at the basis of the diplomatic problem. But it will be 
noticed that the China Medical Board is already relyiug largely 
on the experience of men who have come to China as medical 
missionaries. And this reliance will increase rather than 
diminish during the next two decades. 

When you turn to the work of the missionary engaged in 
education you find a diplomatic significance as great if not 
greater. If it is impossible to rear a strong nation of any kind 
on a collection of weak individuals, it is also impossible to rear 
a strong democracy on a collection of illiterates. And the 
percentage of illiteracy in China is probably above ninety. 

It is no mere coincidence that the schoolhouse has followed 
the flag in America. Those who would build a staunch 
democracy long ago discovered that the schoolhouse must 
follow, and in some cases keep a little ahead. The republics 
of South America do not differ greatly in age or in fundamental 
law from the United States and Canada. Why do they differ 
so greatly in stability ? Largely because of the difference in 
popular education. Why has President Carranza made popular 
education the first plank in his platform in Mexico? Because 
he has been studying the fate of democracies. And his policy 
is already bearing fruit. But the question needs no arguing. 
No special diplomatic education is needed to see that, no 
matter what else may be done, as long as there remain untold 
millions in the heart of Asia who are totally out of touch with 
the life and progress of the rest of mankind, the future of the 
world is not safe. 

The building up of a system of popular education which 
will be effective in a laud of four hundred million people living 
under economic stress such as is known in the Orient is no 
easy task. To be sure, government teachers have from time to 
time outlined paper programs which were as sure to solve the 
problem as paper programs always are. But anyone who has 
lived in China since 1911 and seen the way in which funds 
intended for education have been diverted to other causes 
knows how little has been accomplished. 
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In the meantime the missionary, although hampered by 
lack of funds, has come establishing schools of every grade 
and for both sexes. He is to-day making indisputably the 
greatest contribution to the solution of this problem. He not 
only provides the models, but he provides the largest part of 
the working force. China is the only mission field in the 
Orient where this is the case. It will not be so forever in 
China. But at present there is little hope for a change. And 
as long as the condition continues the missionary can go on 
conducting his primary schools, his middle schools, his colleges, 
his professional schools, knowing that he is doing a work upon 
which the safety of the rest of the world is dependent. 

When you turn to the work of the missionary evangelist you 
are dealing with a man who furnishes the butt for much con¬ 
versation in the smoking-rooms of the steamships and the hotel 
lounges of the ports. Can his work be vindicated as au 
integral contribution to the solution of the most vital diplo¬ 
matic problem in the world ? Diplomacy has a way of wearing 
gold lace, and this man appears on the stage in a suit of 
Montgomery Ward hand-me-downs. Nevertheless, consider. 

What is the evangelist trying to do? He is trying to set 
up new standards of morality and spiritual experience among 
the Chinese. He is the apostle of a dynamic which shall 
enable the humblest to live up to the truest conceptions ever 
offered. He proclaims delivery from a spiritual captivity 
fiendishly contrived to break the spirit and people the world 
with inexhaustible forces of evil. 

Are these things needed for a permanent solution of the 
diplomatic problems of China ? The man who knows the life 
of the people of this land most intimately is the man who will 
maintain most strongly that they are. What chances for a 
strong national life are there until the almost universal corrup¬ 
tion of the present is done away ? And what chances are there 
of doing away with this corruption until there are new 
standards of bouesty set up in the minds of men? As long as 
squeeze is an accepted thing in every walk of life, what chance 
is there of itiducing the hard-pressed official to forego his share 
when the opportunity presents itself? It is almost possible to 
say that the most disastrous failure in the internal life of China 
to-day is a moral failure and that the only effort now being 
made to do away with the causes of that failure which holds 
out hope of success is the effort led by the missionary evangelist. 
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Moreover, the daily life of the masses is one which makes 
much progress impossible. Think of a land where the masses 
believe the air peopled with ghosts and devils and evil forces of 
more kinds than the Occidental mind can imagine. Conceive 
of the cumulative effect on the human spirit of three hundred 
million people living in a daily atmosphere of terror and dull 
despair. What possible chance is there to build a flourishing, 
forward-looking democracy on such a foundation ? If all the 
other obstacles which lie in the way of those who would 
insure the future of China were removed and this one remained 
it would still be impossible to regard the outcome as assured. 
Yet the evangelist is practically the only man who is doing a 
day in and day out job of attacking the sources and presence of 
this atmosphere of defeat. 

Filially, this man, for all his failure to dress for dinner 
and his lack of entree at the Shanghai Club, lives closer to the 
Chinese than any other foreigner. A newspaper correspondent, 
Mr. Tyler Dennett, in an article in Asia, gives it as his 
opinion that “the missionary, more than anyone else, is in 
intimate association with the native who has the big ideas and 
who has the vision of a new age lor Asia.” What is true of 
the missionary’s relation with the Chinese of big ideas is true 
of his relation with the Chinese of small ideas. 

This intimacy is the missionary’s opportunity and his 
responsibility. For it is here that he has his chance to plant 
in minds never reached by other forces the idea of the disinter¬ 
estedness of the foreigner and his genuine desire to help China 
achieve her highest destiny. And this, if ever the country is 
to be brought from her present internal disorder, needs mightily 
to be done. The accredited diplomats who meet in Peking or 
elsewhere at the conclusion of this war to plan means by which 
the resources of China can be best developed are likely to find 
their best schemes dependent for success upon the efforts of the 
missionary-brother to make the foreigner sympathetically 
understood by the masses of the Chinese. 

The finest diplomatic compliment I ever heard paid the 
missionary was the statement, so frequently heard in the 
smoking-room of the steamship, that “ the Chinese make better 
servants before the missionary comes,” Thank God ! For 
pauper, cringing, illiterate labor is the sure sign of an 
undeveloped state, aud the undeveloped state is a constant 
menace to the safety of the world. The faster the Chinese rise 
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out of the “ good servant” class (in the smoking-room sense of 
that term) the faster will the day come when China can hold 
her rightful place among the nations. 

The missionary cannot fix boundary disputes. He cannot 
set up modern organisms of government. He cannot build 
railways. All these essays in the attempt to solve the diplo¬ 
matic problem of China he is couteut to leave to others. But 
he can do things that are equally needed in that solution and 
are perhaps more fundamental. It is high time that this fact 
was made abundantly clear to the West so that, on the basis of 
patriotism if no other, the missionary’s work may be given a 
scope and a support such as it has never been afforded. 


A Forward Move in Co-operation 

C. H. FEJNN 


the aim of mauy years’ negotiation in the organization 
of a General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of China, 
and started another movement which seems likely to result in 
the early amalgamation of all the Presbyterian and Congrega¬ 
tional Churches of the country. The number of bodies holding 
essentially the Presbyterian faith and polity has been ten ; we 
are now but one, having taken a good long step in the direction 
of that unity for which our Master prayed, and at the same 
time opened the door wider than ever in the direction of its still 
further realization. The bodies thus uniting comprise four 
American Churches, Presbyterian North, Presbyterian South, 
German Reformed, and Dutch Reformed; and six British 
Churches, one English, two Scotch, and one each Irish, 
Canadian, New Zealand. 

Three somewhat serious difficulties were encountered in 
the negotiations for union, namely, first, China’s great distances 
and imperfect means of transportation ; second, numerous and 
wide differences of dialect, requiring at least a bilingual As¬ 
sembly ; third, considerable difference of opinion among the 
negotiating bodies as to the extent of the powers which may 
wisely be conferred upon a National General Assembly of the 



HE Fifth Meeting of the Federal Council of the Presby¬ 
terian Churches in China, which was held at Nanking 
from April 13U1 to 18th, brought to accomplishment 
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Church. To overcome the first difficulty an effort is under way 
to raise a Permanent Fund, whose interest shall provide for the 
expenses of Assembly and the travel of all delegates to the 
meetings which are not likely to be more frequent than trien¬ 
nial, The now rapid spread of the Mandarin dialect and the 
increasing use of English, will, it is hoped, meet the second 
difficulty, while the third, though real, is in fact a strong 
reason for organizing a General Assembly, lest we grow more 
set in our divergent ways. The Chinese delegates, almost to 
a man, were eager for the consummation, and both Chiuese 
and foreign representatives of more than two-thirds of the 
twenty-six Presbyteries in our uniting Churches came authorized 
to organize an Assembly. In the spirit of the love which 
edifieth, however, the majority yielded to the minority and 
contented itself with the dissolution of the Federal Council and 
the organization of a “Provisional” General Assembly, with 
an Executive Commission instructed to more thoroughly canvass 
the suggestions sent in by certain Presbyteries as to unsatis¬ 
factory details in the Credal Basis and Constitution recently 
submitted by the Committee of Organization. These Standards, 
though themselves proposing the widest opportunity for revision 
by the newly constituted Church, were adopted provisionally 
by the new Assembly, and were committed to the Executive 
Commission to make early report to the Presbyteries ; that 
Commission also being instructed, by this and other means, to 
prepare for a meeting of a regular Assembly in the spring of 
1920. 

The wish of many delegates that the first Moderator of the 
Assembly should be a Chinese minister was not approved by 
the Chinese brethren, who were conscious of inexperience with 
such a body. Dr. J. C. Gibson, one of the most influential men 
in the Church and the Council, having declined the honor for 
dialectal and other reasons, was enthusiastically chosen Honorary 
Moderator, and Dr. P. F. Price, with equal enthusiasm, made 
Moderator, he, as Chairman of the Organizing Committee, 
having been largely responsible for the fine shape in which 
everything was arranged for the success of this meeting. The 
Rev. Hsieh Chih Hsi, of Ningpo, was chosen Vice-Moderator, 
Rev. Chang Pao Chu, Stated Clerk, Rev. Chia Yu Ming, 
Temporary Clerk, Rev. C. H. Fenn, English Clerk, Rev. J. M. 
Blain, D. D., Treasurer. After the selection of these officers, 
a service of thanksgiving and consecration was addressed most 
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appropriately by Dr. Gibson, and the tongues of Pentecost, 
rather than of Babel, reproduced in prayers in several mutually 
unintelligible dialects. Unanimously recognizing a wider prop¬ 
aganda as the prime duty of the new united Church, one of 
the first acts of the Assembly was to arrange for a Board of 
Home Missions and a Board of Publication. A strong Pastoral 
Letter, prepared by the Moderator, was ordered sent to all the 
churches, and a Committee appointed to prepare a letter to all 
the Mother Churches in Great Britain and America, 

The Congregational Churches, associated with the London 
Mission and the American Board, having heard of our intention 
to unite in one strong Church of more than 76,000 members, 
asked themselves, Why not make it 100,000 and more by 
joining the union? Responding to a most cordial invitation, 
fraternal delegates from these two Churches met with us for 
three days; and with much enthusiasm, without a dissenting 
vote, definite plans were made looking to the organization of a 
Federal Council of the two denominations to prepare the way 
for organic union. At the same time a hearty invitation was 
extended to any other like-minded Churches, not to become 
Presbyterian, but to negotiate with Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists mutually satisfactory terms of union. One of our 
fraternal delegates remarked that Chinese Congregational polity 
had recently so nearly approached the Presbyterian that it would 
now take a microscope to tell the difference. So far from 
urging the Presbyterians to postpone the organization of an 
Assembly until this larger union is consummated, they 
urged us to go ahead, as they also must do, and secure some 
general body capable of conducting the proposed negotiations. 
The Provisional Credal Basis and Constitution expressly stipu¬ 
lates, “The Presbyterian Church of China, being autonomous, 
will have the prerogative of forming its own Standards; but 
these will, we believe, in the Providence of God and under the 
teaching of His Spirit, be in essential harmony with the creeds 
of the parent churches. Until such Standards are adopted, the 
different sections of the Church may adhere each to its own 
Standards.’’ Every effort has thus been made to avoid erecting 
any barriers against union with other evangelical Churches, or 
saddling the Chinese Church with any imported Standards. 

Perhaps seldom has the Doxology been sung so many 
times in the course of a six days’ meeting; but we considered 
ourselves amply justified. 
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Books for Summer Reading 

Books for Summer Reading 

m HE books listed below have been read by missionaries 
resident in China: the comments thereon express their 
opinion of the books concerned. It was originally 
intended to give short lists of books over the names of 
those who commented upon them, but the lists sent in over¬ 
lapped and would have been somewhat too long; it was 
therefore decided to arrange them as below. 

The Jesus of History. T. R. Glover. Published by the Student 
Christian Movement, Gt. Britain ; also obtainable from the 
Y. M. C. A., New York. G. $1.00. Mex. $2.00. 
lectures delivered to student audiences in India. A wonder¬ 
fully successful attempt to portray the actual living figure of Jesus 
of Nazareth,—origiual and challenging, yet wholly edifying. 

What Christ Thought of Himself. By Stokes, of the Mac¬ 
millan Co. G. $ 1 . 00 . 

This book presents iu a manner that is in sympathy with 
modern Biblical scholarship the answer to a most fundamental 
question. The book is most convincing and also suggestive. 

Self-training in Prayer, Dr. McNeile, Cambridge. Cam¬ 
bridge, Heffer. 1/0. 

A well of blessing to thirsty souls. Prayer as a religious 
experience and not religious duty is the inaiu theme. Need for 
clearer vision of God amid the turmoil of life’s surface to-day is 
emphasized. Brimful of suggestions. A trumpet-call! 

The Meaning of Prayer. H. E. Fosdick. Y. M. C. A. Inter¬ 
national Com. G. 60 cents. 

A most helpful and convincing book. 

The Knowledge of God and Its Historical Development, 
By (the late) Henry M. Gwatkin. 2 Vols. 12/-. T. &T. Clark. 

This is so good that if a man takes two years to read it his 
time will be well spent. 

Personality Human and Divine. By F. R. Illingworth. Mac¬ 
millan. 1/-. 

A rich book. It is to the credit of our race that a cheap 
edition of such a book is demanded. 

Matter and Energy. By Frederick Soddy, M.A., F.R.S. 
Home University library. 1/3, 

Discussions on vital physical problems, such as matter, electrons, 
ultimate forces, bearing on the question as to the future relation of 
our race to this planet. 
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A Pluralistic Universe. William James. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 5/6. 

This book is of great interest, not only because it presents 
very nearly the last statement of James’ philosophy of pragmatism, 
but for the keen argument by which be overthrows an arid in- 
tellectualism and also for the splendid emphasis for a “ moral” 
universe, in which the fight with evil and sin is a real fight, an 
attack depending upon the faith and endurance of the combatants 
on the side of good ; these combatants having, according to James, 
the assurance that they fight on the side of God when they struggle 
for righteousness knowing that He has rich stores of strength for 
the man of faith. 

RELiGio-MEDicr, AND Christian Mokals. Geo. Thomas Brown. 
Walter Scott Co. i/-. Everyman’s Library. 

These two are usually bound up together. They are so rich 
and thought-provoking that I have not met anyone who has read 
them through , because after almost every sentence one puts the 
book down and leans back to think. 

Immortality. An essay ill discovery, coordinating scientific, 
psychical, and biblical research. By B. H. Streeter, A. Claxton 
Brock, etc. Macmillan and Co. 10/6 net. 

A careful, religious, and courageous attempt to restate the 
Christian view concerning resurrectiou and the life to come, in 
the light of modern knowledge. 

The Challenge of the Present Crisis. H. E. Fosdick. The 
Women’s Press, New York. G, $0.50. 

This production from the exceedingly popular author of “ The 
Manhood of the Master” and “The Meaning of Prayer,” is 
probably well known already in missionary circles. It is worthy to 
take its place with the other two little books as being a most 
satisfying comment from the Christian viewpoint on the Great War. 

The Outlook for Religion, W. E. Orchard. Funk & Wag- 
nails, Company. G. $1.62 by mail. 

This book discusses in an amazingly frank and fearless way 
the religious issues which the war has created. It admits the 
failure of the church in many respects and faces unflinchingly the 
criticism or contempt felt by many toward religion. It then deals 
constructively with the only process by which, in the writer’s 
opinion, the church can serve the present age and realize her great 
opportunity. The style is brilliant, the subject full of tragic 
interest, and the conclusion sane and suggestive. 

The World Crisis and Its Meaning. Felix Adler. Appleton 
& Co. G. $1.50. 

Some of its chapter headings are, “ Militarism and its Eulogists,” 
“American Ideals contrasted with German and English,” “The 
Illusion and Ideal of International Peace,” “ The Moral Awakening 
of the Wealthy,” and “An Ethical Program of Social Reform.” 
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Nationalism and Internationalism. By Professor Muir. Man¬ 
chester University. Constable, London. 4/6. 

Traces the development of these two features in modern history, 
which have culminated in the Great War. These two are shown 
not to be mutually hostile. A sane and triumphant nationalism 
is essential to an effective internationalism. Ample data aud 
illustration. 

Obstacles to Peace. McClure. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. G. 

$2.00. 

This book, one of the latest on the war and the issues involved, 
presents a number of new phases with regard to Europe’s develop¬ 
ment during the last ten years and presents, also, vivid descriptions 
of the actual conditions in the nations at war, as recently as a year 
ago. The book should be read by everyone who desires to under¬ 
stand the issues in the most significant moral struggle the world 
has ever seen. 

Contemporary Politics in the Far East, by Stanley V. 

Hornbeck. G. $3.00. 

Dr. Hornbeck lived in Hangchow and Moukden while collect¬ 
ing material for this book and is now assistant professor of political 
science in the University of Wisconsin. At the time when the 
relations between japan, China, and the United States, to say 
nothing of the other nations, are of such immediate concern, such 
a study of the subject as this book presents will be well worth 
the time spent. The author lias seen clearly and writes without 
prejudice. His conclusions are significant and of practical interest. 

The Historical Development oe Religion in China. W. J. 

Clemieil, of the British Consular Service. T. Fisher Unwin. 

6 /-. 

Work of a balanced judgment, reverent mind, and cultured 
intellect. Rare gift of exposition, in some places grips by beauty 
of thought aud mould. Fresh aud arresting throughout. 

Two books by Chinese authors: 

(а) a* PJJ Price, $1.25. Full of choice mandarin, with 
proverbial aud other oft-used phrases. Choice vocabulary. 

( б ) ‘|&. The life story of a Chinese lady, who accomplished 
great things to hasten the dawn of New China, for which others 
received credit. Gives an insight into a phase of Chinese history 
and life little understood. It also enriches the student’s stock of 
terse phrases and adds to one’s aptitude for literary grace. 

The Tests of Life, by Robert Law, T. & T. Clark. 7/6. 

The best exposition of the first Epistle of John ever written. 
It is, however, much more than this and a most instructive discussion 
of several great Christian doctrines in their application to modern 
life, written in a delightful style. 
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“All’s Love Yet All’s Law," by James L. Gordon, published 
by Fleming H. Revell. G. $ 1 . 2 $. 

This book is superb in its word painting and grand in its 
spiritual vision. 

Ramsay, Recent Discoveries and the Trustworthiness of the New 
Testament, Hodder and Stoughton. 12/-. 

In this book are gathered together a number of interesting 
items from the records of recent discoveries in Asia Minor, which 
throw remarkably interesting light upon certain items in the his¬ 
torical records found in the New Testament. All Bible students 
will be fascinated by the story of the way in which archeology 
brings to light facts that corroborate the historians of the New 
Testament. The book is a good antidote to much higher criticism. 

Ancient Days. Breasted. Ginn & Co. G. $1.60. 

In this compact High School history Is to be found a vivid 
picture of the ancient world, from the beginning of human life 
down through the ancient empires of the Nile and Euphrates. 
The author has combined with the accuracy of his archaeological 
scholarship fine sympathy with human interests, and has presented 
the whole In fascinating style. A reading of this book gives one 
the historical background for Bible history in a clear and living 
way. The book is one very highly prized by so omnivorous a 
reader as Theodore Roosevelt. 

Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. By the late Hon. 
Robert Curzon. Humphrey Milford. 1916. First published 
in 1865. 

This drum even Eothen heard. Also a most charming mission¬ 
ary book. 

By Temple Shrine and Lotus Pool. Wm. Robertson. (Salem, 
S. India.) Morgan & Scott. 

The weirdness of Indian native life marvellously portrayed. 

A Theory for the Social Gospel. By Walter Rauschenbuscb. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. G. $1.50. 

An attempt to interpret theology in the light of modern social 
theory. Suggestive, stimulating, instructive, and significant. Full 
of stirring thoughts. 

A Social Theory of Reltgious Education. By George Albert 
Coe. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. G. $1.50. 

A book that all interested in training the young should read, 
with special significance for those responsible for religious training. 
The author alms to show how the spirit of love for one’s neighbor, 
which is the spirit of Christ, should be put into education. It is 
therefore in the main a statement of a theory of how the young can 
be trained to love their neighbor, and how those engaged in such 
training can direct it so as to bring about this much desired result. 
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Religious Education and American Democracy. By W. S. 

Athearn. Pilgrim Press, Boston. G. $1.50* 

A fearless critique of existing and somewhat divergent attempts 
in the United States to solve the problem of religious education ; a 
survey of the present field of religious education that points the 
way to a better solution. The author believes that the best solution 
will be found on an extra-denominational plane and through com¬ 
munity co-operation. 

The Fight for the Future. E. A. Burroughs. Nisbet, 

London. 2/- net. 

A small book of addresses by a British clergyman to soldiers 
in France. The author takes the spiritual values which impel the 
Allies and relates them to the life ahead after the end of war. The 
same high faith and sacrifice, the same exercise of individual and 
national unselfishness will be needed to conserve every good Which, 
the war brings at such great cost. You see “the Cross erect amid 
the ruins'' as the only sure emblem of hope. The treatment is 
virile and most suggestive. 


Canton Christian College 

A r ~ mmm HALF hour’s launch ride from the center of Canton’s 
waterfront, on an elevation in the midst of a quiet 
agricultural community, and overlooking that teeming 
trade route, the Pearl River, is Canton Christian College. 
In response to a petition from more than four hundred leading 
officials, geutry, and merchants of Kwangtung some thirty 
years ago, the leading American missionaries in South China 
began to plan and work for the establishing of a Christian 
University. Rev. A. P. Happer was the chief agent in secur¬ 
ing the initial fund about 1885. 

The school has had two temporary homes before it came 
to its present site in the district of Honglok on the Island of 
Honam in 1904. Additions have gradually been made to the 
original tract until now the campus comprises 134 acres, 
including about oue-fourth of a mile of river front. Plans were 
carefully made in the beginning so as to allow for growth and 
expansion, and a comprehensive scheme has from the start been 
kept in mind in placing each new permanent building. 
However, this scheme has not been taken as absolutely rigid, but 
has always been subject to re-study for a given area whenever a 
new group of buildings has been inaugurated. For adequate 
control of this feature of lay-out as well as for the design of the 
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individual buildings the College maintains a resident architect. 
The number of permanent buildings thus far is 24 with two 
others in course of construction. Those already completed 
represent an investment of $225,000 gold with equipment 
$32,000 gold, while the site and its improvements have cost 
$76,000 gold. Besides a number of temporary buildings and 
residential bungalows there are the following permanent 
buildings : 

Grant—Administration Building 

Martin—Recitation Hall 

Swasey—Student Christian Association Building, used as 
Chapel for the present. 

4 Student Dormitories—Men 

1 Dormitory and Recitation Hall—Girls 

1 Dormitory for Special Students (under construction) 

4 Elementary School Cottages (living quarters and class rooms) 

r Central Building of Elementary School (under construction) 

9 Staff residences 

2 Cottages in model village 

1 Infirmary. 

The College aims to fill the need for higher Christian 
education in the most southern provinces. The work is nou- 
denomiuational, but is as distinctly Christian as it is unsectarian. 
Student Christian Associations of seven universities in America 
have representatives on the staff and the London Missionary 
Society and the Church Missionary Society are each supporting 
a teacher. The College offers a standing invitation to any 
denominational board having work in Kwangtung or Kwangsi 
to participate in the work of higher education by contributing 
a man to the staff, and in consequence to have the privilege of 
nominating a member of the Board of Trustees. The institu¬ 
tion is chartered under the University of the State of New 
York, and in the last analysis is controlled by the Board of 
Trustees most of whom reside in New York City. 

The work on the field, however, is very fully organized 
under the direction of a Council composed of a President, Vice- 
President for Chinese Affairs, Bursar, and the head of each 
constituent school, the President of the College being em¬ 
powered with veto over the actions of the Council. The 
Council is responsible for the drawing up of the budget for 
approval by the Trustees and is charged with all affairs that 
concern more than one school. The plan of organization is 


CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE'. 

Swasey Hall. Student Christian Association Building, used also as College Chapel. 
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Grant Hall. Administration Building as seen from Southwest 
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that of an American University with lower feeding schools. 
All academic questions are dealt with directly by the faculty of 
each school, the head of each school having veto power over 
the action of his faculty. 

Of the 560 students on the campus 126 are in the Elemen¬ 
tary School, 331 in the Secondary School aud 103 in the 
College. At present there are fifteen years of instruction 
offered, and all students are boarders. 

The College offers special facilities in business adminis¬ 
tration and agriculture, and contemplates the inauguration of a 
school of medicine, and has already under way courses in 
education which, with the model school, form a good basis for 
the development of a teachers’ college. While all modern 
subjects are taught in English great stress is put upon the study 
of Chinese and especially Mandarin, Mandarin not only being 
taught as a subject, but some other courses such as the Geogra¬ 
phy of China being taught in Mandarin by scholars from 
Peking. A new department has recently been opened in which 
the children of Chinese resident abroad may receive special 
instruction in Chinese language and compositou. 

Besides the formal academic work several kinds of exten¬ 
sion work are carried on. A night school for servants and 
workmen is maintained under the auspices of the Christian 
Association, and under the same auspices a day school for boys 
from the neighboring villages, known as the Farm School, aud 
day schools in adjacent villages for boys and girls as well as a 
night school in a nearby village for adults. 

Attendance upon daily chapel, Sunday school and Sunday 
preaching service is required of all students. The percent¬ 
age of Christian students in the lower classes is small, 
but steadily increases in the upper classes. I11 the collegiate 
department at the present time about 85% of the students are 
Christians. Throughout all student activities stress is laid 
upon the necessity for co-operation in service. The staff 
comprises 54 Chinese, 3 English, aud 25 Americans, not 
counting wives who do not render scheduled service. 

Some Activities of the Student Young Men’s Christian Association 

This Association is led by a cabinet of 30 Christian stu¬ 
dents, each having a special duty for which he is responsible : 
the Cabinet meets every Wednesday night for prayer. 
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Under this cabinet 130 students are enlisted in definite 
service for the students or the community. 

308 students are members of the Association, each having 
signed a declaration of his sympathy with the purpose of the 
Association and of his willingness to co-operate in its realiza¬ 
tion. 

A budget of $1,600 was adopted, $2,600 was raised, the 
students contributing $1,326. 

A Sunday evening student meeting is held discussing vital 
problems of the religious life of studeuts;attendance averages 177. 

Ten voluntary Bible study groups enrolled 270 men. 

Work for new students : Met students at wharf, conducted 
information bureau, presented 1,600 specially engraved enve¬ 
lopes for letters home. 

A Big Brother Movement successfully carried out for 
boys under sixteen. 

Published a weekly paper with a circulation of 1,000. 

Conducted a baud of 50 pieces, the Association furnishing 
the instruments. 

Tutored any delinquent students, especially during exami¬ 
nation week. 

Held general student reception, cabinet banquet, Christian 
entertainment for 800 people, Christmas banquet. 

Furnished reading room with magazines and dailies. 250 
sex education pamphlets wisely distributed. 

Visited all sick students, furnishing flowers. 

Conducted Sunday school for village boys. 

Conducted service every Sunday morning for workmen 
around the College. 

Sent a weekly letter to alumni to keep up their interest. 

Sent five gospel teams to neighboring villages to preach. 

Furnished members to teach Bible classes in churches. 

Gospel teams of 90 students, sent during vacation to 
Hongkong, Canton, Fatshan, Macao, and Wuchow. Held 33 
meetings attended by over 10,000 men. 

Conducted five schools as follows : 

1. Sixty workmen in night school. 

2. Twenty-five boys in village school; two salaried teachers 

assisted by students. 

3. Twenty-nine peasants in the Moonlight School. 

4. Seventeen girls’ in a village girls' school. 

5. Twenty-five girls in a special girls’ school. 
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Canton Christian College 

Expended about $r,ooo on these five schools. 

Conducted constant personal work among non-Christian 
students. 

Assisted faculty iu winning no non-Christian students to 
decide for the Christian life,—the end for which all else 
was done. 


Notes on Buildings, Shown in Illustrations 

1. Grant Hall, Administration Building. Essential details 
already stated on drawing of floor plans. 

2 . Elementary School Cottage. One cottage to each class, 
five cottages to the group with one central building providing 
office rooms, assembly ball, demonstration class and play room, 
and central kitchen from which the dining rooms, one in each 
cottage, are served. Cost of a cottage G, $3,000, housing com¬ 
pletely the thirty students, two teachers, and one servant, both 
for living and for class room work. These cottages and the 
central building have been provided by Chinese donors. 

3. Swasey Hall, Student Christian Association Building, 
provided by Ambrose Swasey, cost G. $25,000, including furni¬ 
ture and development of grounds around the building and 
Swasey Park to the north of the building. Basement occupied 
by the manual training classes of the Secondary School, by the 
Farm School students, and night class for workmen, men, and 
maid servants. Main floor: office, library, reception room, and 
auditorium seating 800. Second floor: five rooms for games 
and Bible study. Tower rooms for living quarters. Roof over 
auditorium carried on steel trusses. Panels in the facades of 
towers filled with green glazed tile. 

N. B. All the buildings shown are in light red brick, all roofs 
of green glazed tile, all floors of reinforced concrete, all basement 
walls, pillars, and corners are laid in cement mortar. Each build¬ 
ing is provided with a reinforced concrete cistern in connection 
with the basement walls, fed by water from the roof, which is then 
pumped to an attic tank and serves the immediate building 
throughout with water of the first grade which has been filtered 
through a brick septum in the cistern. A second water system is 
installed in each building, served by river water which, after 
passing through a sand filter, is pumped to service tanks, which 
supply is used for all purposes other than drinking and cooking. 
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The Junior Missionary 


Volley Ball and Missionaries 

IRMA HIGH BAUGH 


compound in which we live ; have seen wherein some of 
them fall short of our ideal and also the qualities in others 
which make them strong successful missionaries. 

In our compound each afternoon a volley ball game is 
played in which both men and women participate. This game 
is rather typical of mission life. The players are of all ages 
for every day there are beginners in the game, those who 
have been playing for many years, and people of all stages of 
experience between these two extremes. Each person has a 
position on the court and must play his or her game well at 
that particular place if the game is to be of most value to all 
participants. 

There are those players whose chief object seems to be to 
watch the good players rather than the ball. Some misdirect 
their energy and do not send the ball where they want it to go; 
others accomplish little because they hesitate to soil their hands, 
while still others talk so much that they don’t have time to 
play. A few people jump up and down in one place, going 
through all the motions of the game without adding to its 
progress ; a few others are so capable that they can play the 
whole game themselves ; the remainder are those who play 
a good game themselves and help every one else to do so. 
These various volley ball players bear a striking resemblance 
to those who play the missionary game. 

When some particularly good player takes the ball and 
starts to serve, always a cry goes up, “Watch that man,” arid 
some are so intent on “watching the man ” that they miss the 
ball. The same thing is true in mission life or life anywhere 
else. Many people are so busy “watching the man,” their 
friend, their enemy, or their ideal co-worker, that they lose 
sight of their goal ; they forget the rules of the game and some¬ 
times even forget God in their eagerness to see what “the 
man ” is going to do. 



INCH we have been in China, no doubt each of us has 
been trying to decide just what kind of a missionary we 
want to be. We have observed the missionaries iti the 
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Volley Ball and Missionaries 

A great deal of misdirected energy is expended in each 
game. Many beginners use great force in serving the ball, send¬ 
ing it far out of bounds. Some do not realize that this force, if 
properly directed, is a great asset in the game and so are crushed 
by their temporary failures, while others try over and over 
until, at last, they have learned how to use their power to the 
best advautage. The parallelism to missionary life is obvious. 

Only a few people who are afraid of soiling their hands 
play volley ball and fewer still play the missionary game. 
It is true that one who really plays volley ball gets “mussed 
up.” His hair becomes dishevelled, his clothing is soiled and 
his whole appearance indicates that he has beeu “playing the 
game.” We see around us, the faded cheek, the wrinkled 
face and gray hair which tell their own story of how the mis¬ 
sionary has given his best years with the force of his whole 
being to this “missionary game.” But you can’t talk and 
play any better than you can talk and work. Perhaps that is 
an excellent player who knows the rules very well but while 
telling others “how,” he fails to do his share of the playing. 
Or does that talkative person just talk and talk, about nothing 
in particular—just talks rather than plays? And have you 
noticed those players who jump up and down in one place and 
go through all the motions of the game without adding to its 
progress? Of course, it’s much easier iu any game to work 
out a splendidly efficient system and follow it year after year 
than to introduce new ideas even though they might produce a 
much more effective game. 

Now comes the very capable man who can play the whole 
game by himself, he doesn’t have to stay in his place on the 
court but moves about to any place that the ball goes. One or 
two such persons on each side can easily play the whole game 
while other members of the team look on and fail to get their 
share of the exercise for lack of opportunity to play. Are we 
in China to play the whole game while the Chiuese look on ? 
How many things do you know which foreigners are doing 
that the Chinese could and should be doing? Everything 
from playing the organ at Sunday school and supervising social 
gatherings to the biggest job in the mission. We are here to 
develop Chinese leaders and this development can come only 
through exercising their talents. 

Best of all is the person, who having learned the rules 
from the Perfect Player, regardless of what “that man” does, 
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plays the game as he knows it. If, at first, he misdirected his 
energy, he has tried again and again until it is now used in 
the most efficient way ; he puts all the force of his personality 
with this energy into the game and, dropping a hint here and 
there to the beginner, he not only does his part in the progression 
of the game but helps everyone else to do theirs well. Follow¬ 
ing Paul’s motto ; u Forgetting the tilings which are behind 
and stretching forward to the things which are before, I press 
on towards the goal, unto the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus,” he plays this missionary game. What kind 
of a missionary do you want to be ? 


“Dips into Chinese Fiction” 

DR. G. T. CANDUN 


(From Lecture given at Peking Training Scliool for Missionaries.) 

m HAT subject may not be great but, at any rate, it is 
extensive. That is why I have called it “dtps.” 

We have in the novel almost the only compositions 
in the Mandarin language which have not been prepared 
like u Sandford and Merton,”—for the improvement of good boys 
and girls. There is no one publishing centre in China that cor¬ 
responds to Condon ; its Paternoster Row is distributed loosely 
through the Empire, but a very forest of timber must be tum¬ 
bling about in lumber rooms in the shape of wood blocks on 
which novels are stereotyped. So that we must dismiss from 
our minds the idea that Chinese fiction is a very limited quantity. 
There is any amount if you can get at it. The quantity in 
existence may be inferred from a single fact. Chinese fiction, 
like Roman Catholic theology, has an Index Kxpurgatorius, 
In Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Literature the list of prohibited 
novels published by this censorate contains the names of one 
hundred and thirty-seven different works. 

First dip, The States of the Eastern Chon. We now have 
the United States. China in the Chou dynasty had the “ Divided 
States,” the chief of which were known as the Ch’i Hsiung 
( 5 ® seven cocks) or the seven martial States. The Chinese 
regard it as something like authentic history. It is not a book 
for conscientious reading. The parts of it which alone can 
pretend to be serious history constitute such a crowd of names 
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of persons, names of places, and dates, which with an elaborate 
show of order are jumbled into a state of hopeless confusion, 
that, if your intellect withstands the strain, you are assured 
against a lunatic asylum for the rest of your days. This is as 
though a man should undertake to write the history of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, carrying the whole seven kingdoms along 
on his back in one continuous narrative and keeping the other 
six in your mind as he speaks of each one. Only, guessing at 
it, I should think there are thirty or forty of them instead of 
seven. The sole redeeming merit of the book is its lies . And 
then we have amongst court chronicles and battle scenes, un¬ 
illuminated by a spark of fire of life, such an endless series of 
absurd superstitious legends as were never launched on the 
world before or since. They are all detailed in a tone of 
pious severity, but that does not hinder them from being so 
extravagant, miraculous, and scandalous that Herodotus would 
blush to own them. It is the most magnificeut collection of 
historic yarns which China, as prolific in these as it is in 
proverbs, can boast. These, and these alone, if you skip judi¬ 
ciously, make the book readable. 


Problems of the New Missionary 

VIOLA C. HILL 


m HE problems of the new missionary are many and the 
number steadily increases as the time from the arrival 
in China lengthens. At first everything is so strange 
and interesting that such a thing as a problem does not 
occur to us. 


However, as we begin to labor with the language, even in 
the Training School where it is made so interesting, we begin 
to feel that not only is the language of this land queer but the 
people seem so too. Are we here just to watch it all from the 
outside or are we to step inside ? If inside, are we to let things 
go on as they are or are we to try to change conditions ? If we 
are to change conditions, how are we to go about it ? 

This is but a part of the great problem of adjustment that 
confronts every new missionary, but it is not the only part. 
Besides the adjustment to the Chinese there is the relation to 
the other foreigners, especially with those in the same Mission, 
This is no doubt as hard for the old as for the new workers, 
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The older ones have been needing workers with certain ability 
for a longer or shorter time and, in a way, idealize the new 
worker who is to come. Disappointment many times follows 
until a thorough understanding takes place. The new worker 
has just come from college or a specialized course of study, is 
full of the inspiration of conferences and has visions of great 
opportunities ahead of him. It is hard to cotne down from the 
heights to the actualities of the work and not lose that broad, 
full vision of the greatness of the task and a share in its 
accomplishment. 

The third phase in the problem of adjustment is in regard 
to living conditions and the location of the work. We come 
from a land where heat, light, water, and other conveniences 
are taken for granted and are placed where these are obtained 
with great effort or cannot be obtained at all. We are ready to 
put forth our best effort but must do it iu cold that takes out 
half of one’s energy or in heat that wilts one. Preaching must 
be done in chapels not too good for barns at home or so 
crowded and stifling that only the poor and shabby will accept 
an invitation to come. Teaching must be done iu buildings 
such as a couutry district at home would not consider fit for a 
short term of school. Operations must be performed and 
healing given under conditions such as a health officer at 
home would condemn. It is a shame and we wonder if this is 
really justice. 

Another problem is that of emphasis. We have been told 
to “put first things first” but now that we are here, what are 
“first things” and when is “first”? At mission meetings 
some say that the evangelistic work is first, others hold that 
the education of the young for future leadership is of prime 
importance and still others say to best reach a man’s heart is 
to give him a whole body. Then after a serious headache or a 
few days in bed the doctor says that health must always come 
first. An old and efficient worker says make out a program 
for the work and study to be done every day and week and 
hold to it rigidly ; another says take time off sometimes even if 
the work does get behind. How is one to choose what to do 
and when to do it ? 

Another problem that confronts the new missionary is that 
of rights and privileges. As soon as he is accepted by the 
organization at home he becomes public property. Before this 
he could choose his course of study or action, come or go as he 
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pleased, think and say anything and it was his personal affair 
and responsibility. Now, all his past experiences and future 
plans, as well as his present doings are commented upon, 
discussed and judged by small or large groups. He is told to 
hold back or push forward by some group, which, of course, 
knows more than he, but sometimes it comes rather hard. 
Even the visions which the young are encouraged to have 
become public affairs and then they do not seem as rosy-colored 
as they were. 


Notes and Queries 


HAT should be the attitude of the missionary towards 
the customs prevailing about him ? 

It would seem that he should at least be willing 
to study them and to ascertain what if any good 
elements therein should be utilized. He should furthermore 
aim to distinguish between those that are merely social conven¬ 
tions and those that have religious implications. He should 
also take the attitude of conforming to such customs as do not 
conflict with Christian principles; and, above all, in any 
attempts to change he should be patient, remembering that 
they represent habits of thought and life that cannot be quickly 
changed, and can only be successfully superseded by the 
introduction of uew and better forms which the missionaries 
must be prepared to suggest. 

* * * 

II. It sometimes seems to take more adaptability to get 
along with the older missionaries than with the Chinese. What 
can one do about it ? 

Both the new and the old missionary should remember 
that change is essential to progress. Such change can only 
be secured by linking up the new ideas to the permanent 
results discovered by experience. Both the old and the new 
missionary should plan to utilize each other’s ideas, combining 
them into something different and yet retaining something 
from both. The new missionary should therefore take time to 
study carefully the reasons for the positions taken by older 
missionaries; old expert missionaries should expect new mis¬ 
sionaries to make a uew contribution. The imagination of the 
junior aud the experience of the senior should co-operate iu 
seeking to find new solutions for old problems. 
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III. I want to bring to your notice and that of your readers 
a point in history and psychology with the view of getting help 
in elucidating it. Succinctly stated the question is ; Why did 
Confucius eliminate the term ^ from his writings ? I think 
the term is only mentioned once by him. Now he was a 
devout admirer of antiquity, and wished to know the ways of 
the ancients : and no higher term to denote the supreme being 
was found than Shang Ti and yet he eschews it, apparently for 
the more undefinable term Heaven (5£). On the spur of the 
moment one or two suggestions occur to ine as a possible and 
reasonable explanation. 

(1) Confucius wished to fix, without any possibility of 
confusion, the monotheistic idea of the universe. It may have 
been that even during his time the perspicuous term of Shang 
Ti, used by the ancients, was even then undergoing a deteriora¬ 
tion, We know that during the reigns of Yu and L,i in the 
8th century B.C., there entered a profound corruption into 
the theology and rites of Chow. Confucius passed his severe 
judgment on that age. It may be that what crystallized in the 
age of Han such as the tendency to deify natural forces and 
human beings under the Five Aura and five human divinities 
may have already developed indications in his time, the seeds 
of decay being even then sown. Therefore he wished to rescue 
the idea at any rate from an adulterous use, by the abandon¬ 
ment of Shang Ti for Then. Confusion of ideas would thus 
be obviated. 

(2) Another explanation may be that he felt the term 
Shang Ti might be capable of deterioration and confusion: 
Moreover the term Hao Then Shaug Ti and such like he 
wanted to popularize and so reduce them to the visible repre¬ 
sentation of unity. Then is simple, easily remembered, ever 
present, and so be substituted this for the more complicated 
terms. 

(3) There may be still another reason. He was somewhat 
averse to the mention of Spiritual Beings, as being tilings 
somehow unnatural and outside the unity of nature. But 
Heaven not only represented this harmony and unity, cappiug 
every concept of man, and so this term came to be to him the 
great symbol of the natural and supernatural,—the one God. 

(4) There is another possible explanation. In the recrea¬ 
tion of the books after the great burning, the compilers, seeing 
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the state of deterioration in theological terms, employed the 
term T'ien in their desire to preserve the idea of monotheism 
and so eleminate all possible taint of heterodoxy arising from 
the promiscuous and unauthorised terms used in that age by 
Taoism and Buddhism. The editors thus took this liberty 
with the classics to conserve the Spirit of Confucius. 

E. Morgan. 


Obituaries 


Mrs. Lockhart 


to Chiua, was closed on January 2nd, 1918, at 67 
Grauville-park, Blackheath. Miss Mary Wanstall, a cousiu, 
who went as a missionary to Malacca, and thence removed to 
Macao, where she married the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, the famous 
missionary, invited her and her sister after the death of their 
father and mother to come to live with them, an invitation 
which they accepted, sailing for China in 1838. Among their 
fellow passengers were the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Medhurst and 
Mr. William Lockhart, the first medical missionary from 
England to China, to whom in 1841 Miss Parkes was married. 

It was a time of stirring events in China. British mer¬ 
chants were compelled to approach Chinese officials only in the 
form of “humble petitioners.” Inconveniences and perils 
were multiplied. Amid such scenes did Mrs. Lockhart begin 
her life in China. Dr. Lockhart had to move from Canton to 
Macao and elsewhere in the endeavour to begin his medical 
work. Soon followed the first China War with the capture of 
Canton and other towns, and the occupation of Chusan as a 
step towards opening direct negotiations with the Imperial 
Court. Through all the dangers and excitements of these 
times Mrs. Lockhart passed with great courage. By the Treaty 
of Tientsin new ports were opened, among them being 
Shanghai. Dr. and Mrs. Lockhart at once removed there, 
Mrs. Lockhart being the first foreign lady to land in that 
part of China. In Shanghai she suffered many troubles. 


A p ~ 1T the age of ninety-four the beautiful earthly life of 
Catharine Lockhart, widow of William Lockhart, 
^_j F.R.C.S., the well-known L-M.S. medical missionary 
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The trials of life were greatly augmented by the struggles 
between the Taipitigs and the Imperial forces. The city of 
Shanghai was several times taken and retaken, involving the 
horrors and dangers of half-savage warfare at her very door, for 
both house and hospital were near to the city wall. Her home 
was often hit by cannon shot and rifle bullet, while for months 
she lived with the dead and wounded round about her. Dr. 
Lockhart ministered incessantly to the sick and wounded, and 
found in his wife a helpmeet indeed. 

Her brother came out to them in 1841, and, entering the 
Consular Service, rose rapidly to a high position, eventually 
becoming the British Plenipotentiary to Japan, and afterwards 
to China—the well-known Sir Harry Parkes, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Few men in the East have rendered to their country such 
signal service as he. When she went to China the country was 
completely closed to foreign intercourse and to foreign trade. 
She lived to see it wholly opened to these and to Christian 
work. She saw the change from the oldest of despotic govern¬ 
ments to the model of the newest republics. But among the 
many changes and developments in China which delighted her 
none was greater than to see the growth of her husband’s 
medical work in Peking. “The Lockhart Hospital,” which 
she fostered, expanded by the united efforts of foreigners and 
Chinese—including the highest officials of the realm and the 
late Empress Dowager, who contributed ^1,000 to the building 
fund—into the splendid Union Hospital, and expanded again 
into the magnificent hospital now found in the capital of China. 

The funeral took place on Monday. The Rev. James 
Thomas, at one time pastor of Union Church, Shanghai, con¬ 
ducted the service at her house and the Rev. Nelson Bitton at 
Abney Park Cemetery, where the body was placed beside that 
of her husband, who died twenty-one years ago.— 

Selected from article in British Weekly . 


Mrs. S. A. Lyall 

Sophia A. Norwood was born and educated in Nova 
Scotia, and passed away on January 29th, 1918. She arrived in 
Swatow from America in 1877, and was one of the pioneer 
and prominent workers in evangelistic and training work for 
women in the Swatow region. 
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In 1886 she was married in England to Dr. Lyall of the 
English Presbyterian Mission, and on her return to Swatow she 
threw herself heartily into the work. She taught in the Girls’ 
Boarding School so long as it continued to be managed by the 
married ladies of the mission ; and also visited the women in 
the hospital, holding classes, talking to individuals, finding out 
the conditions of their home life and patiently seeking an 
entrance for the Gospel into their hearts. She had the gift of 
being interested in individuals. “The Helping Hand” in 
America and “Our Sisters in other Lands” in England show 
how she loved to write the life stories of these women, 
especially of such as were led to become Christians. This 
interest in individuals led her to think of the temporal as well 
as the spiritual welfare of those Chinese with whom she came 
into close contact. For example students in the hospital were 
receiving no salary, and Mrs. Lyall, in order to help them 
with their household expenses, taught the wives of some of 
them to do drawn thread work, and, now, this has grown to be 
a Swatow industry known far and wide. 

She took a keen interest in all that pertained to the 
hospital. Some years ago when it was decided to build a 
hospital for women, she gave much help in planning it, and 
when it was built she found ways and means of providing the 
ward furniture, and by strenuous exertion rendered much help 
annually toward the running expenses of the general hospital. 

Her many interests and activities seemed to accumulate as 
the years passed, but she gave herself to them unselfishly and 
with untiring energy. 

Her friends were many. She had a faculty of drawing 
people to her, and it was characteristic of her that she died 
surrounded by her friends. Letter writing was a pleasure to 
her, and she made abundant use of this means of keeping 
herself in touch with her friends all over the world. 

The large company of people that followed her to her 
resting place was proof of the respect in which she was held by 
the entire community, Chinese and foreign. 


David Sutherland, 
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Our Book Table 

A list of tbe books in English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 

A Classified Index of Chinese Literature for Protestant Churches 

in China. By Rev. G. A. Clayton, Published by the China Christian 

Publishers' Association. In English $1.00 Mex, In Chinese $0.30 Mex. 

This Index is the result of much work and planning. The 
idea of such an Index produced effects first in 1867, when the Rev. 
A. Wylie made an attempt thereon. The present volume is a 
direct response to resolutions of the China Continuation Committee 
suggesting such an Index. Here we have a list of the books pub¬ 
lished by sixty-five publishing organizations now working in China, 
classified very carefully tinder ten general leading heads which 
embrace Chinese Classics and reference books thereon, philosophy, 
religious sociology, political science, science, medicine, the fine arts, 
literature and philology, history and geography. The following 
facts about each book are given : its name in Chinese and English, 
number of pages, the style, the publisher, and the price. 

One cannot help saying that this is one of the most useful 
reference books that has yet been produced. It not only puts 
within easy reach practically all of the literature now published in 
China by Christian organizations but will also serve to help in 
finding out along what lines the future production of Christian 
literature must proceed. 

The first issues of this book, in English and Chinese, were 
first made available at the time of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
C. C. C. in April, 1918. The price of the Index in English is 
$1.00; in Chinese, 30 cents. The difference in price is due 
primarily to the difference in cost of setting up type. 

In addition to the suggestion that every missionary ought to 
have the English copy, we feel that every Chinese worker ought 
also to have a Chinese copy. It is not infrequent to hear of sug¬ 
gestions being made for the publishing of literature already in ex¬ 
istence in some form. Frequent reference to this Index should 
obviate all such unnecessary work in tbe future. 

We cannot help but express our appreciation of the mass of 
detail work involved in the production of this Index and our belief 
that in this volume we have a publication that is going to help put 
the production of Christian literature on its feet in a proper way, 
Again we urge that all missionaries secure this Index at the 
earliest date, or at least that it be made available in some way to all 
missionaries. 

R. 


^ A 1 C 12 The Manhood of the Master. By Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, D J>. Translated by N. Z. Hsibh ( §f H ]$)• Association Press of 
China. 40 cents t postpaid. 

Dr. Fosdick’s books are not big books but they are great 
books. Few who have studied his “ Manhood of the Master," 
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4 ‘ The Meaning of Prayer," or “The Challenge of the Present 
Crisis," fail to acknowledge that a new teacher has risen to 
expound afresh the lessons of the “ old, old story." 

The Y. M. C. A. is doing good service to the Church in 
China in so promptly translating and publishing these excellent 
and stimulating books. 

The get-up of the Chinese book impresses one favourably at 
the outset. It is a convenient size (6" x 4^") easy to hold 
and to handle. It is bound in clotli and printed in small but clear 
type on good white paper. The style is weti-Ii and rather difficult 
wen-li too, but the translator is a Chinese and knows his constit¬ 
uency as no foreigner can. Presumably he has adapted his style 
to the capacity of his readers. The book, then, is written for 
scholars and is beyond the grasp of the majority of our church 
members. 

Fosdick is not an easy author to translate. His sentences are 
packed with thought and are as terse as lucidity will permit. Iti 
many paragraphs the translation is both elegant and exact. In 
others it is elegant without being exact. This is not saying that 
the latter class of sentences are not as well translated as the former. 
When the translator is inexact it may be because he believes he can 
express the writer’s thought more forcibly by interpreting than by 
translating it. 

The sentence “ So Buddhism endeavours to graft into her 
pessimistic thought of life a little of that radiant bymnology in 
which sixty generations of Christians spontaneously have broken 
into song ’* is translated :— 

9 « £ of? *.» a 

ps 

® m * ns t st 0 z & -t w z « 

The Chinese might be translated “ Buddhism has always been 
known as a sad religion but now it is attracted by the joyous songs 
sung by Christians for sixty generations in a weary world and does 
not hesitate to imitate them and mingle these odes with its former 
empty gibberish.” Now the latter part of this translation is more 
an interpretation of the underlying thought than a rendering of the 
original. It is none the worse for this and I transcribe it not by 
way of criticism but as au example of the style of the translation. 

There are occasions when the translation gets very wide of 
the mark, e.g.; 

“ On the two occasions when Jesus took special pains to justify 
his conduct to his enemies he was explaining to them why he and 
his disciples were so joyful.” 

m M An UtoliJ «, Sol! 

- g m m i® m 
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This Is very good Chinese and the statement it makes is quite 
true but one has to read it more than once before one can detect 
any resemblance in the Chinese to the thought expressed in the 
original. Again “ When a scientist catches this method of Jesus in 
thinking of God he says, in the words of Sir Oliver Lodge ‘I 
will not believe that it is given to man to have thoughts higher 
and nobler than the real truth of things.’ " 

This is rendered 

tt.M ± m m w ns 
m z 2. m m m & 

Vi B * M Z 2, m 
'f- MM ¥ 

m a a * m si m 

Now this not only does not express the thought uttered by Sir 
Oliver Lodge; it says the exact opposite and this is the more 
regrettable as the saying in the original is pregnant with meaning 
and will bear much pondering. 

Swinburne's line “Thou has conquered, 0 pale Gallilean " is 
quoted and is translated 3? fi (ij gZ, ^i] A- I asked my 
writer, who is a very good scholar, what this meant and he replied at 
once “ is yellow, 0 is white. Jesus’ home was half way between 
East and West. His face was yellower than a European’s and 
whiter than a Chinese !’’ Surely a good illustration of the marvels 
a vivid imagination can conjure out of two characters. 

This leads me to doubt whether ® ft will be understood 

to mean “the joys of the honey moon” even if -gs were changed 
to which I suspect the translator wrote. 

When texts are quoted the translator prefers to translate the 
English rather than transcribe from the scriptures. It may be 
“quite as good” but I would prefer to have the text as printed. 
As an accurate translation the book cannot be called a success but 
this is not the supreme test of its value. If the Chinese version 
inspires its readers as the English version does then the translation 
has been well done in spite of the very obvious defects noted above. 
That it may do so is the earnest hope of the reviewer. 

J. D. 


Ecce Homo (II Jpf A)- Translated by Rev. Alfred A. Gilman assisted 
by Mr. Lieo Chen-hen. Printed by the Arthington Press, Hankow . 

This translation of “ Ecce Homo" is a valuable addition to 
the literature of the Chinese Christian Church. The book will 
prove helpful and stimulating to Chinese Christian pastors and 
leaders, giving them a vivid portrait of Christ as “the man of 
men," and helping them to understand the inner life of Jesus. 

The style is good and clear, not too difficult for ordinary read¬ 
ers, yet of such a quality as will commend the work to scholars. 
It is a book which will appeal to all scholars who reverence the 
“ truth," and will incline them to study for themselves the Christ 
as He is portrayed in the Four Gospels. Some corrections in the 
text may be suggested for the next edition. 


E. B, 
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SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : The various articles 
appearing in the Chinese Re¬ 
corder are indeed timely, but 
seetn to lack firmness and deci¬ 
sion. One is compelled to regard 
some of your contributors as very 
much “ Babes in Christ” owing 
to the way they howl for their 
rattles on Sunday, i.e,, their 
amusements. 

Tenuis, golf, etc., almost of 
necessity entail the attendance 
of servants; to employ a servant 
on unnecessary labour is a sin. 

It is with deep sorrow that I 
have often heard the hopelessly 
puerile argument that if keeping 
heathen building churches on 
Sunday will prevent them gam¬ 
bling, etc., it is our duty to 
build churches on Sunday. If 
a man wants to gamble he will 
do so, in spite of well intentioned 
missionaries breaking God’s law 
to prevent him. One almost 
despairs of ever doing any good 
in China if what such people say 
is true. 

The whole subject is treated 
on a low level, that of expediency 
rather than God’s will. It is 
this that I regret. If expediency 
is to rule our conduct, was it 
not foolish of those people we 
call “ martyrs,” who in old 
times were thrown to the lions 
for refusing to drop a few grains 
of incense before the image of 
the Emperor? Look at all the 
good they might have done in 
the world if they had lived ! 

I have noticed that if a man 
keeps the Sabbath day holy, 
his preaching is with power, and 
vice versa. It is a recognised 


fact that a mau working six 
days a week does as much work 
as a man working seven days a 
week. Christians ought to re¬ 
member that God says ‘‘Them 
that honour Me I will honour,” 
but alas God seems to be left out 
of the controversy. 

For twenty years I have stud¬ 
ied this question, and I find 
the best results all round come 
from a strict observance of the 
Sabbath. For one thing it teach¬ 
es self-control—a virtue badly 
needed in these degenerate days. 
I have been a business man ; I am 
now a professional mati; in all 
pursuits I have found that God 
has kept me when I tried to 
please Him. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. G. S. Baronsfeather. 


To the Editor of 

7 he Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : In the matter of 
Sunday Observance we are facing 
a very real and a very live 
difficulty. There is no use deny¬ 
ing it, and there is every use in 
trying to find out what is right. 

In all the Christian world there 
is not one single man who is 
keeping the Fourth Command¬ 
ment literally. Our Eord Him¬ 
self did not to so, and He did 
not want us to do so. No one 
could do so, even if he wished— 
some have tried, and have failed 
dismally. 

It seems clear to me that one 
thing we should clear up is the 
vast difference there is between 
work on Sunday, and play. 
There is some question as to 
what work we are permitted to 
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do: there is no question that we 
are wrong when we tell people 
(particularly, if you wish, chil¬ 
dren) that they must not play. 
And since I wrote the short 
article you were so good as to 
publish, I have heard that the 
matter of Sunday Play is becom¬ 
ing a part of the religious teach¬ 
ing in the curriculum now being 
worked out by the Religious 
Education Boards. I very much 
wish you could find some one 
who is familiar with this and 
secure from him an article tell¬ 
ing us exactly what is the stand¬ 
ing of the subject at the preseut 
time. It would be of the great¬ 
est use and help. Therefore I 
venture to ask that you will do 
so. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gouverneur Frank Mosher. 


FACTS ABOUT SHENSI. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder, 

Dear Sir : I have just seen 
the letter of Mr. Marshall Broom- 
hall published in your March 
issue and I take this earliest 
opportunity of explaining (if 
not of justifying) the incom¬ 
pleteness of my contribution to 
the 1917 Year Book. This was 
not in any way due (and this 
is the only point I wish to labour) 
to lack of appreciation of the 
long and successful work of our 
two allies, the Scandinavian 
Alliance Mission and the C. I. M., 
but merely to lack of data. 
I sincerely regret that, owing to 
circumstances over which I had 
no control, misunderstanding has 
arisen. To remove this may I 
submit the following facts: 

(1) The task was passed on 
to me by the gentleman originally 
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invited when the time limit was 
nearing expiration. 

(2) I wrote to a local friend, 
a member of the S. A. M., sending 
a series of enquiries about that 
Mission and the C. I. M. The 
reply, which was delayed until 
there was no time margin, re¬ 
ferred me for answer to another 
gentleman. 

(3) I then sent to Mr. Eobeu- 
stine what I myself had been 
able to prepare, with a covering 
letter clearly stating the limita¬ 
tions of my article, and my in¬ 
ability to tell the comprehensive 
story. 

(4) Thus confession would 
have been embodied in the article 
itself but for my suggestion 
(which I was somewhat surprised 
to find was not adopted) that my 
contribution could be supplemented 
from the C. I. M. headquarters 
in Shanghai. I gave full liberty 
to the Editor to amplify or modify 
my MS. in any way he thought 
desirable. 

Mr. Broomhall’s reference to 
the Rev. G. F. Eastou illustrates 
one difficulty. Mr. Easton, I 
believe, lives in Hanchungfu 
but it is quicker iii ordinary 
times to travel from Peking to 
Eoudon than from Siatifu to 
Hanchungfu. Conditions are so 
different that no one living in 
the one place could well write 
about the other. 

Perhaps many difficulties would 
have been obviated had the Editor 
sent a list of enquiries to repre¬ 
sentative men in several centres 
with the request that these be 
sent to the writer of the pro¬ 
vincial article for embodiment 
in his MS. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. F. Borst-SmiTH. 
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SZECHWAN FORWARD EVANGEL¬ 
ISTIC MOVEMENT. 

“This year shows every sign 
of being a year of difficulty for 
our work. Foreign workers are 
few and funds are low, while 
the province is passing through 
troubled waters. Travelling 
also is difficult aud dangerous, 
and It is improbable that outside 
workers will be able to give 
much assistance in local evangel¬ 
istic meetings. 

The burden will be thrown very 
largely, if not entirely, on the 
local churches, aud it is to them 
that the province looks to carry 
forward the Gospel message 
this year. 

We had hoped to secure an 
organising secretary to give his 
full time to the evangelistic 
work of the province, but our 
hopes have not been fulfilled, 
and for this year at least we 
shall be without such assistance. 
Furthermore, on account of the 
political conditions we have had 
to cancel the leaders’ conference 
at Tungchuan, though we hope 
that it may be possible to 
arrange such a conference at a 
later date. 

There is an old saying, 
“When the outlook is bad, try 
the uplook.” That is what we 
need to do at the present time. 
Alter the pronoun in the first 
sentence in this Bulletin and 
how different it looks: “This 
year shows every sign of being 
a year of difficulty for His 
work.” Difficulties are nothing 
to Him—the Almighty. Let us 
each one get into and keep in 


close touch with Him, the 
Source of all strength, and the 
difficulties will cease to hinder, 
and will but exhilarate.” 

The above is a quotation 
from our Evangelistic Bulletin, 
No. 5. We are urging “ that the 
churches once again unite in a 
special week of evangelism at 
such time as seems most suitable. 
It is also felt that the value of 
the work done during that week 
may be greatly enhanced if the 
workers are specially prepared, 
aud it is hoped that sample 
training institutes may be con¬ 
ducted in the local churches with 
that aim in view.” 

“We further suggest that 
where two or more missions are 
working together in the same 
city, they unite for that week of 
evangelism, believing that by 
co-operation and mutual assist¬ 
ance a better witness may be 
given and better results 
secured.” 

Jas. Neave. 


NORTH KIANGSU NEWS. 

On March 31st, a commission 
of Kiangpei Presbytery ordained 
and installed Mr. Ch'eng P‘eng 
Yiin, a Sutsien country man, 
who graduated several years ago 
from Nanking Seminary, pastor 
of the Sutsien city church. This 
church, comprising only those 
church members who live in the 
city and near enough to the city 
to be under the supervision of 
the session, has two hundred 
and seventy-five members, but 
quite a number of these are 
girls and boys in the Boarding 
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Schools. They have, in addition 
to the regular Sunday basket 
collections, provided for the new 
pastor’s salary by subscription, 
without a cent of mission or 
other foreigners’ help. 

This is the center of the 
famine section of Kiangsu Prov¬ 
ince. So God’s work goes on. 


[June 

We are grateful to record this 
news as proving false the fears 
expressed a few years ago by a 
friend unacquainted with the 
people and conditions up here 
that it would be long years 
before we could look for self- 
supporting churches in this 
North Kiangsu country. 


Announcements 

another course In Insect Pests 
and their Control, and one in 
Mosquito and Malarial Control. 
Other courses offered are General 
Forestry ; Forest Nursery Prac¬ 
tice ; Soils of China, their Char¬ 
acter and Management; Im¬ 
provement of Farm Crops. The 
practical side of all these courses 
will be emphasized. 

The school opens July 5th, 
and continues four weeks. For 
fuller information address 

John H. Reisner, 
Acting Dean, 

College of Agriculture and Forestry, 
University of Nanking. 


SUMMER STUDENT CONFERENCES FOR 1918. 


Name. 

Place . 

Time. 

Secretary in charge. 

Shantung 

Taianfu 

June 27-July 4 

W. D. Boone, Tsinanfn. 

North China 

Wofussu 

June 27-July 4 

J. L. Childs, Peking. 

Shansi 

Taikuhsien 

July 3-10 

H. H. Kuug, Taikuhsien. 

Yangtze Valley 

Ruling 

July 5-12 

E. M. Hayes, Nanchang. 

Kiangnan 

Soochow 

July 4-11 

0 , O. Starrett, 4 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. 

West China 

Cbengtu 

July 3-10 

L. M. Hayes, Chengtu, 


(dependent on political conditions) 

Manchuria 

Kirin 

July 16-22 

0 . R. Mag ill, Kirin. 

Kwangtung 

Canton 

Aug. 27-Sept. 3 

E. H. Lockwood, Canton. 

Swatow 

Swatow 

Sept. 6-13 

Rev. H. F. Wallace, Swatow. 

Fukien 

Foochow 

Chinese New Year H. E. Dennis, Foochow. 

Honan 

Hweihsien 

Last week in Aug* 

B. W. Smith, Kaifeng. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
agriculture. 

In connection with the Uni¬ 
versity Summer School there 
will be offered for the first time 
a month’s course in Agricul¬ 
ture, especially arranged for 
teachers of rural schools. This 
course is made possible largely 
through the presence and help of 
Professor Woodworth, Head of 
the Department of Entomology,in 
the University of California, who 
will give a special course iu Silk 
Culture, emphasizing selection, 
breeding, and production of silk¬ 
worm eggs free from disease; 
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EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE- 

In connection with the Educa¬ 
tional Conference at Kikung- 
sban this summer, papers will be 
read on the following subjects:— 

“Industrial Education.” Rev, G. 
Carlberg. 

“ Industrial Work among Women 
and Girls.” Mrs. Mowatt. 

“ The Principal in Relation to his 
Teachers.” Rev. W. E. Sallee. 
“ Boarding School Problems,” Rev. 
I. Daehlin, 

important items of the daily 

PROGRAM OF THE SEVENTH MEET¬ 
ING OF THE KIANGSU-CHEKIANG 
PREACHERS’ INSTITUTE, HANG¬ 
CHOW, JULY 10-17, 1918. 

6.00-7.00 Morning Watch, 


8.00-8.30 Morning Prayers. 

8.45*9.30 Classes: 

1st Cl., . Heb.Rev. J. Vale. 

2nd Cl. . I. John . Rev. J. L. Stuart. 
3rd Cl. . Luke . Rev. W. B. Burke. 

9.45-IO.30 Classes: 

1st Cl.. . Acts . Rev. H. W. Luce. 

2nd Cl,.Rev. Zia Ts-hsi. 

3rd Cl, . Gen. . Rev. Tso Sin-sen. 

10.45-11.30 General Meeting, Dr. 
Cheng Ching-i. 

8.00-9.00 Lectures and Discussion, 

July 10-12. The Sunday School, Prof. 
Kyin. 

July 13, 15. 16. Personal Work, Dr. 
W. P. Chen. 


-♦—— 

News Items 


After the meetings on Personal 
Work among women in Canton, 
in the fall, ten students of the 
Hackett Medical School each 
determined to win one servant 
in the school for Christ. 

The Formosan Church Paper 
has appeared regularly every 
month since July, 1885. It is 
published in the Romanized 
vernacular, and now has a cir¬ 
culation of about i,6oo. Does 
anyone know of an older church 
paper than this ? 

The April issue of China's 
Millions reports the retirement 
of Mr. Walter B. Sloan, well 
known in China, from the office 
of Assistant Home Director of 
the China Inland Mission, in 
view of his appointment to the 
General Secretariat of the Kes¬ 
wick Convention Movement. 

At the Government Normal 
School in Foochow twenty-five 
of the students decided to enter 
Bible classes, and among those 


who finally professed Christian¬ 
ity was the Physical Director of 
the School, who before this had 
not had the courage to make a 
confession. 

The Oriental News and Com - 
ment reports that Commissioner 
Charles Jeffries has been ap¬ 
pointed by General Booth to 
take charge of the Salvation 
Army's operations in China. 
Commissioner Jeffries is the first 
territorial commander of the 
Army to take up work in China. 

Dr. Eddy completed his China 
program at Tientsin on May 
23rd. He plans to proceed 
through Korea to Japan, and 
after spending two days with 
Chinese students in Tokyo, to 
leave for the United States. 
After a very brief stay there he 
intends to go on to the front, for 
work among Allied troops. 

A real beginning has been 
made in winning the girls in 
the largest Government Normal 
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School in Canton to Jesus Christ. 
Miss Paxson reports that in one 
campaign in Canton 73 girl stu¬ 
dents decided for Christ. Among 
them one was from a blind 
school, two from a school of 
midwifery, five from a govern¬ 
ment school, and one a head¬ 
teacher in a non-Christian school. 

Mr. G. H. Cole, formerly work¬ 
ing in connection with the Young 
Men's Christian Association in 
China, which he left to take up 
educational work with the Cana¬ 
dian forces, has now joined 
Major Wallace, another mission¬ 
ary, in launching Association 
work for Chinese laborers. Large 
quantities of Chinese literature 
and other supplies have recently 
been ordered for this work. 

A girl in St. Stephen's School, 
Hongkong, became a Christian 
one Sunday morning. On re¬ 
ceiving her letter informing him 
of this her father ceased to 
correspond with her, and a few 
weeks later sent one of his sons 
to take her from school. But 
her brother, seeing at once the 
change, instead of taking her 
home purchased a Bible in order 
to look into the secret of the 
new life that he had seen in his 
sister’s face. 

We learn from the April issue 
of The Chinese Students' Monthly 
that all Chinese students in 
Canada are self-supporting. This 
seems to be a feature peculiar to 
Canadian students. It is the 
more interesting since Chinese 
students in Canada must pay a 
$500 G. poll tax. It is in strik¬ 
ing contrast with conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the United States, 
where almost fifty percent of the 
Chinese students are supported 
by the Chinese Government. 

With the entrance thereon of 
Mr. Samuel J. Mills the work of 
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the Student Volunteer Movement 
is taking on uew life. Plans for 
removing the decline in the 
activities of these groups through 
misunderstanding of their pur¬ 
pose and lack of practical pro¬ 
grams, are under way. It was 
necessary in some cases to prune 
out some of the members. Alt 
the Bands in Foochow, Amoy, 
Swatow, and Canton are now on 
the basis of the ministry as a 
life-work. In all of these cities 
new volunteers were secured and 
in one institution a uew Band of 
seven members was organized. 


From the Korea Mission Field 
of May, 1918, the following in¬ 
teresting summary of the dis¬ 
tribution of literature in the Far 
East, in 1917, is given : 
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In Canton is a young Chinese 
doctor whose deepest joy in life 
fs In winning others. She has 
three Bible classes a week, com¬ 
posed of students in government 
schools. At a special meeting, 
as a result of this one young 
woman’s personal work, forty 
students from these government 
schools attended. Some of them 
had started from home before 
breakfast, some had stayed all 
night with friends. Twelve of 
them decided to become Chris¬ 
tians. Dr. Lao herself fold them 
that on the morning of the day 
of the meeting she had been up 
at 4.30 dressed and praying for 
each one of them by name. 

A prominent woman in Hong¬ 
kong, with wealth and social 


position, bad for thirty years 
heard the Gospel but had openly 
declared that she would never 
go to church or become a Chris¬ 
tian. Her daughter, however, 
decided to work and pray to win 
her mother. Her own life in 
the home became different, a 
fact which the mother noticed. 
When the Week of Evangelism 
came, Mrs. Lee went to the 
meetings for five successive 
days; in these meetings her own 
daughter was participating. She 
was the very first one to stand 
saying that she would accept 
Christ as her Saviour. The 
next day she started out to win 
a woman with whom she had 
not been on good terms. 


Personals 


Commencing with July, rgr8, froo 
for each insertion will be charged for 
notices of Births and Marriages. 

BIRTHS. 

January: 

19th, at Tsinanfn, to Rev. and Mrs. 
R. A. Torrey, A. P. M. (North), a son 
(Reuben Archer). 

March : 

18th, at Hankow, to Mr. and Mrs. 

E. L. Hall, Y. M. C. A., a son (John 
Anderson). 

Apric : 

7th, at Changsha, to Mr. and Mrs. 
N. Kaier, Y. M. C. A., a daughter 
(Ruth). 

9th, at Yencheng, Ku„ to Rev. and 
Mrs. J. W. Hewitt, A. P. M. (South), 
a son (Horace George). 

15th, at Suining, Sze., to Rev. 
and Mrs. B. F. Lawrence, M. E. M, 
(North), a son (James Franklin). 

19th, at Siichowfu, Ku., to Rev, 
and Mrs. O. V. Armstrong, A. P. M. 
(South), a son. 


zotli, at Tzeliutsing, Sze., to Rev. 
and Mrs. A. N. C. Pound, C. M. M., 
a daughter (Eleanor Margery). 

21st, at Tshiyun, to Mr. and Mrs. 

E. Magg, C, I. M., a son (Ernst). 

May : 

1st, at Hongkong, to Mr. and Mrs. 

F. M. Mohler, Y. M. C. A., a daughter 
(Margaret Alice). 

7th, at Paotingfu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Hubbard, Y. M. C. A., a son 
(Ward Warren). 

7th, at Chowchowfu, Fu., to Rev. 
and Mrs. Noel B. Slater, L. M. S., a 
daughter (Margaret Shirley). 

13th, at Chaugteli, to Mr. and Mrs. 

G. F. Draffin, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Ruth May). 

MARRIAGE8, 

March: 

26th, at Fenchow, Mr. G. G. Helde, 
Y. M. C, A., to Miss Ruth Tolrnan, 
A. B. C. F. M. 
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Aprii* : 

26th, at Hangchow, Sydney Duncan, 
elder son of Dr. D. Duncan Main, to 
Caroline Jessie, only daughter of the 
Rev. G. W. Coultas, C. M. S. 

May : 

a ist, at Hwaiyuart, Mr. Harry 
Clemons, to Miss J. Jenkins, A. P. »I. 
(North). 

DEATHS. 

March : 

21st, in France, while on active 
service, Douglas Elliott, Hon. Artil¬ 
lery Company, eldest son of Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Brock, C. I. M., Chowkiakow, 
Honan. 

May : 

nth, at Shanghai, Mrs. F. L. Hawks 
Pott, A, C. M. 

nth, at Chefoo, Miss Ruby Copp, 
daughter of the late Mr. A. Copp, of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

ARRIVALS. 

Aprii.: 

ioth, from U. S. A., Dr. Margaret 
Everham, Miss Abbie Sanderson, 
A. B. F. M. S. 

28th, from U. S. A., Mr. Sydney J. 
Townshend, S. B. C. (ret.); Dr. and 
Mrs, W. C. Dodd, A. P. M. (North) 
ret. (Chien-rung). 

28th, from Switzerland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ph< De Vargas, Y. M. C. A. 

28th, from Norway, Mr. K. Vatsaas, 
Miss H, K. B. I/inchausen, C. I. M. 

May: 

ist, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
A. Weir (ret.), I. P. M. 

3rd, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P, Miller and children, A. C. M. 

5th, from U. S. A., Bishop and Mrs. 
Herbert Welch and daughter, M.E.M. 

13th from U. S. A., Dr. Benjamin 
Harding, A. P. M.. (North) ret.; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. B. Fryer, Inst, for Chinese 
Blind, Shanghai, ret.; Dr. Emma J. 
Betow, Miss Clara E. Merrill, M.E.M, 
(ret.), 


17th, from Cairo, Egypt, Dr. S. M. 
Zwetner, Editor of The Mosletn 
World , and family. 

20th, from II. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
H. S. Eeiper, A. B. C. F. M. (Peking). 

DEPARTURES. 

Aprii, : 

27th, to U. S. A., Dr. Mary E. 
Carleton, Dr. Geo. Dowry, M. E. M.; 
Rev. and Mrs. D. C. Graham and 
children, Miss F, Pearl Page, Miss 
W. Roeder, A. B. F, M. S,; Rev. and 
Mrs. H. J. Brown and child, M. G. C.; 
Rev. and Mrs. G. D. Schlosser, F.M.A. 

30th, to U. S. A., Miss Floy Hurbut, 
M. E. M.; Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Bright 
and children, Miss Anna Hutchinson, 
G. B. B.; the Misses Phelps, A. C. M. 
To Canada, Rev, and Mrs. J. h- Stew¬ 
art and children, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Quentin and children, C. M. M. 

May; 

ist, to Canada, Dr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Service, C. M. M. 

ist, to Australia, Rev. and Mrs. 
C, N. I,ack and child. Mrs, J. E. 
Williams, Miss Nora Conway, C. I. M. 

3rd, to U. S. A,, Mrs. W. J. Drum¬ 
mond and daughter, A. P. M. (North). 

ioth, to France, Rev. Frank S. 
Drake, Rev. Wm. P. Failing, B. M. S. 

2ist, to II. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
F. N. Smith and children, A. P. M. 
(North); Rev. and Mrs. E. Torvald- 
son, C, and M. A„ Mr. and Mrs. 
Gammon. To Canada, Miss Edith 
Moule, C. and M. A.; Dr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Cox, C. M. M. 

2ist, to Canada, Mr. W. S. Home, 
Margaret, Albert, Henry, and Robert 
Whittlesey, C. I. M. 

25th, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
R. A. Torrey and children, Miss E. S. 
Boehne, Miss Ruth A. Brack, A.P.M, 
(North). 

27th, to Canada, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
E. h. Abrey, C. M. M.; Miss M. I. 
McIntosh, P. C. C.; Mr. and Mrs. T, 
Cook, C. I. M. To U. S. A., Miss E. 
Silver, Rev. and Mrs, G. F. Browne, 
A. P.M. (North), 
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Editorial 

There will be a to-morrow to the catastrophic 

^IPeace st:a § e the world’s to-day. It will be, further- 
5 ’ more, a bigger and a brighter to-morrow. We 

have not yet lost hope. In that brighter to-morrow there will 
be a peace more real than the world as a world has ever had ; 
but what will be the nature of that peace ? An agreement to 
keep still as long as our international neighbors can point as 
big a gun at us as we at them ? A peace that will consist of 
sitting opposite one another and merely reasoning together 
endlessly ? No, we shall have to keep busy together if we 
wish to be at peace together. We must discharge our energies 
together; or we shall discharge them at one another ! It is 
becoming evident that the only way to have peace is to find 
some way of workiug together to get something we all need. 
In other words, the key to peace is co-operation. I. B. Miller 
has shown, in his book “Education for the Needs of Life,” 
that the key to democracy is self-imposed co-operation. We 
can, as Gerald Stanley Lee has shown, also impress one another 
more by helping one another than by killing one another. 
And when we have decided through the present colossal 
struggles that force is a wasteful way of settling individual or 
international difficulties, then we can work together and be at 
peace because we are busy together. In so far as Missions in 
China are teaching co-operation they are preparing the ground 
for the only lasting peace. 
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The short article in our Missionary News columns 
C °r^w!!! 0n on u Co-educatton at Canton Christian College 15 
will serve to show that in a few instances at least 
co-education in China has passed beyond the theoretical stage. 
We have, however, heard of only one other case where 
it is actually being tried outside of the elementary grades 
where in both Chinese aud mission schools there has been 
considerable co-education. Opinion on the subject is still 
very diverse. Some of the more advanced Chinese leaders 
seem to favor it. The larger and more conservative group 
would possibly view it askance. It is, however, a subject that 
is receiving attention. As a whole, possibly the missionary 
body would find it easier to adopt it than would the majority 
of the school constituency : yet there seems to be no adequate 
reason why it should not be considered in connection with 
higher college classes and post graduate and professional depart¬ 
ments. The more mature attitude of students in these classes 
would tend to eliminate the difficulties and enable them to get 
considerable benefit out of this contact, which should of course 
be under careful supervision. If there are other schools that 
have already made attempts along this line we should be glad 
to hear of them. 


* * * 

_ This is a live Shanghai publication iu simple 

Wenli, full of the Chinese ideas that the mission¬ 
aries are constantly saying they ought to get into touch with. 
Our attention was called to a recent number which dealt with 
the government system of phonetics, the status of women, 
science, and Christianity, etc. Progress in China and the 
Christian movement are put under the spot-light of careful 
scrutiny; yet we do not get the impression that the magazine 
is anti-Christian. 

One writer tells of his experience on returning to China 
after a seven-years’ absence. He sought for the progress he 
had heard so much about. He found the Chinese bookstores iu 
Shanghai far behind the Japanese in the amount of new litera¬ 
ture in stock ; the theatres veneered with a coating of Western 
equipment but iu thought still a decade or two behind ; the 
conversation of members of society with little in it of real 
worth; the lives of the toilers seemed to have no outlook 
beyond that of getting hold of a few Mexican dollars. 
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The writer’s astute observations are not confined to Shang¬ 
hai ; he went to other cities and to the interior. He draws 
attention to the presence in country primary schools of $20 
organs and $6o-a-year teachers of English, and wants to know 
what really useful end they serve. His experience with high 
school teachers and their naive questions as to matters of more 
or less common knowledge makes him doubtful of the efficiency 
of the work done in the higher grades. In other words, he is 
confident that whatever Chinese schools do they do not yet go 
far towards meeting living needs. The progress he sees 
seems to consist, to a certain extent at least, of the imitation 
of external and material things ; three steps are taken forward, 
two are again lost. There has been little change and but little 
disturbance of the deeper currents of thought in Chinese life, 
and much that is done that is called progress appears to be 
but a new wrapper ou old goods. Yet, while recoguiziug that 
progress has been all too much on the surface, he still believes 
there has beeu progress aud that there will be more. 

* * * 

The needs of mission schools for support are 
growing apace. The needed support will 
possibly not all come from the West; indeed 
it is best that it should not. The rapidly growing numbers of 
alumni of mission schools suggests one Source of this addi¬ 
tionally needed income. Speaking generally, the possibility of 
Chinese support has not been overworked. Yet the Chinese 
have a generous feeling toward Christian schools and colleges. 
They have already done considerable in supporting them, 
though at present such activity seems to have come to a lull, 
due in part to the unsettled conditions in China and to a 
marking-time phase in the development of mission schools 
through the indirect effects of the war. We should, however, 
anticipate the rapid development of Chinese support of mission 
education as well as of other things ; in fact, next to medical 
work, schools should find it easy to secure support. In some 
cases the Chinese Government has made annual grants to 
mission schools. It may be well to remind ourselves of some 
of the notable instances of Chinese interest in mission schools. 
Soochow University, at its opening, received something like 
$20,000 from the Chinese towards the purchase of land and 
plant. McTyeire Girls’ School in Shanghai has received 
$12,000 within the last two years. In twenty-five years St. 


Chinese Support of 
flMeslon Education. 
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John’s University has received $61,742 from the Chinese. 
Canton Christian College has, up to date, received nearly 
$300,000 (Mexican), with additional pledges outstanding to 
the amount of $100,000. There have been of course many 
other small gifts. Not all of these large amounts came through 
the activity of the alumni. A strong alumni, however, is a 
great factor in the situation. Mission schools might well find 
out definitely where Chinese interest in education is most alive, 
and plan to use it. Industrial education is a case in point. 
Would not the organization of Chinese interest help to meet this 
need ? The Chinese believe in education, have confidence 
in mission education, and would possibly participate more in 
its support if more often approached. Has not the time come 
for mission schools to make such participation by the Chinese 
a more prominent part of their program ? 

* * * 


IT is with extreme regret and indeed chagrin that 
Ebe Return we fl0 t e return 0 f the opium question and the 
ot ©plum. rec0 gnized resumption, under specious terms, of 
this business. It is disconcerting to note that the present 
Chinese Government is so largely involved in the opium 
syndicate. It is possibly true that the personnel of the Govern¬ 
ment is different from that which took the encouraging stand 
of not long since; unfortunately many outside of China will 
not realize this, and in any event China’s friends will grieve 
over the retrogression that has allowed those interested in this 
business to come into power again. It has been said, and 
rightly, that the word of a Chinese business man is his bond. 
Have the Chinese people as a whole no such bond ? Is their 
“ word ” to other nations to mean nothing? What will be the 
effect upon China herself, and her standing in the world, of 
this apparent breach of faith? Has the moral force of China 
which secured the downfall of this traffic already spent itself? 
Was the campaign formerly carried through based upon some 
temporary interest rather than upon a fundamental moral con¬ 
viction. We are ashamed that Westerners could have a part 
in such a business, but we were hoping that China would go 
them one better ; and we are still going to believe that the last 
word on this reactionary, conscienceless scheme has not yet 
been heard. We look to the good sense and moral strength 
of China to choke off this return of a noisome traffic. 
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~ h Trencher’* The ^ rst art ^ c ^ e °f m >’ creed as a teacher is 
that teaching is a calling. I believe that a 

ree ‘ true teacher is called in the same sense and in 
the same manner as a minister. He feels in his soul the urge 
to teach. The distinction between a real teacher and a 
counterfeit is seen in his attitude towards his salary. The 
teacher receives his pay in order that he may live while he 
teaches, the imitation teaches in order that he may receive a 
salary upon which to live. The distinction may not be very 
evident to the world, but every teacher knows himself where 
lie stands; he cannot fool himself. 

The second article of this creed is that teaching is a service . 
Our whole function as a teacher is to help our pupils. We are 
not called to sit in judgment, to separate the sheep from the goats. 
Some who serve as teachers seem to think it their special duty to 
drive the unworthy away from the schools. Some teachers say 
they are completely indifferent whether their pupils succeed or 
not. Such an attitude seems to me to be completely foreign to 
our calling as teachers, a word to me synonymous with helpers. 

The third article of this creed is that education is in¬ 
dividual. We must teach separate human beings. We find 
it useful to gather them iuto classes for their mutual helpfulness 
but should not think of a class as a unit. It is a congregation 
of distinct and uncombinable units. We standardize and 
organize sometimes forgetting the diverse needs of the in¬ 
dividuals. Educated humans are not like manufactured 
products made uniform so as to pack so many to the box. 

The fourth article is that education is a growth. It is not 
a varnish put on to cover up the soul. It is not something added 
to receive a polish. It is not put together as a building is con¬ 
structed. Teachers are not architects working with wood and 
stone. They are more like the gardener, they prepare the soil, 
they plant the seed, but God giveth the increase. They weed 
and prune and direct the growth but the result which is of any 
value is the character of the growth that follows and Is depend¬ 
ent upon the labors of the teacher. 

The final article which constitutes my creed and which I 
sometimes think needs to be emphasized more than any of the 
others because it is so often overlooked, is that education is a 
preparation. We cannot emphasize too much that a real educa¬ 
tion is a preparation for life and that the better the preparation 
the better the education. We are all at fault in this. We teach 
our own subject as though it were an end in itself. Our great 
aim, if we are to really serve those whom we teach, is to make 
our pupils fill worthily the place in life they will choose for 
themselves. We should help them choose as big a place as 
they can fill but our greatest solicitude should be that their 
preparation shall not fail to afford the foundation for success. 
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ft be promotion of Jntercession 

“YE MAT ARE THE LORD’S REMEMBRANCERS, KEEP NOT SIEENCE.” 

A request has come from the Student Volunteer Movement that an appeal 
for united intercession on behalf of its work be made to the readers of the 
Recorder as a special effort is to be made at all the Summer Conferences 
this year toward promoting the interests of the S. V. M. among schools. 

No request for prayer is more timely or urgent. The hope of China is in 
Jesus Christ alone. The present weakness of the country, the openminded¬ 
ness of all classes of people to the Gospel, the conversion of hundreds of 
students and leaders through the recent evangelistic campaign who will be 
seeking admission into the Church, Llie expansion of Christian work into 
hitherto unoccupied fields—all these things create an opportunity and impose 
an obligation which the Church never before had to face. How shall the 
opportunity be grasped and the obligation met? 

Surely one means is by securing for the work of the Church throughout 
the entire country a sufficient number of strong , able, consecrated. Spirit-filled 
ministers and assistant pastors. Some of these men who are now in college 
and theological schools will attend these Summer Conferences, and God 
would use our united intercession this month in helping them to know His 
will for their life work. Jesus says so. 

“ Then saith He unto His disciples, the harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. 

‘ ‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He will send forth 
laborers into His harvest." 


“ Pray ye ” 

That the man, chosen and appointed by God, may be found to succeed 
Pastor Ding Id Mei as executive Secretary of the S. V. M. 

That the right men may be found to act as sectional traveling secretaries, 
giving part or full time to the work. 

That volunteers who are out of college, who have not carried out their 
pledge to enter the ministry, may be led to do so. 

That through the Summer Conferences: 

(a) Student leaders may more keenly appreciate the opportunity for 
service presented to them in the ministry. 

(ft) That the Holy Spirit may definitely call some of the strongest men 
intellectually and spiritually to give their lives to the ministry. 

(c) That those who already have become volunteers may realize more 
fully the importance of their pledge and the responsibilities it 
lays upon them. That they may be quickened in their zeal and 
empowered in their efforts to win men to Christ, and to help 
Christian men to know God’s will for their life work. 
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The Jesus of the Gospels 

H. B. RATTENBURY 

ppJHE story of Jesus stands written in four short memoirs. 
I I I The latest of the four was probably penned on the 
1 * 1 confines of the first century, the earliest dates from 
some forty years before. St. Luke and St. Matthew 
(in their present form) stand somewhere in between. It has 
come to be a commonplace of criticism that not even the earlier 
three-fold picture, let alone the later four-fold one, is plain 
unvarnished fact. They are all, it asserts, more or less idealisa¬ 
tions and critical lives vary according to their author’s views 
of the more or less. It is impossible not to feel that men’s 
prejudgments (doubtless on grounds perfectly valid to them¬ 
selves) of what is or is not able to be in this world that God 
has made have had almost as much weight with them as the 
scientific and historical methods by which they have arrived 
at the irreducible minimum of fact that may or may not have 
made up the original sources. It is the purpose of this paper 
to leave the question of the truth and adequacy of such results 
for the time on one side, to attempt rather to sketch in outline 
the sort of picture that the church of the early second century 
received as the likeness of the Man Christ Jesus. If the task 
could be worthily accomplished it would not be without its 
uses. Roughly speaking there are three groups of portraits 
of Jesus, the traditional, the critical, and what we may call the 
scriptural. Criticism has rightly and thoroughly shaken our 
faith in mere unexamined tradition. We now realise that 
traditional views may be little but haziness and that on the 
whole the nearer we stand to events, so loug as we are not too 
near to take in their whole range, the truer will be our 
judgment on them. Interpretations, that seemed inevitable, 
somehow undergo a subtle change when an altered or a nearer 
point of view shows that those explanations are by no means 
the only possible ones for the given phenomenon. Criticism 
has taught us that tradition may be and often has been mis- 


Notb.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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interpretation. Criticism has also taught us that nothing 
matters but truth and that truth will be able to look after 
itself, which is a great gaiu. We approach then in the 
scientific spirit, from which it is hardly possible in these days 
to disengage ourselves, these four memoirs of the Lord. We 
ask not what do men say they ought to say, not what have 
men said that they do say but what to us of the twentieth 
century looking at them with our own eyes do they seem to 
us to say of Him who has changed the current of the world’s 
life, by whom has come a new heaven and a new earth. 

On the silent years of Jesus we have more light than is 
often realised. He is represented as growing up a boy among 
boys, a man among men. He grows in wisdom as well as in 
stature, learning the lessons of life like any other son of man. 
He was a goodly child and Luke (2:40) borrows the language 
that had been used of the infant Samuel to describe his early 
years. 

The scene in the temple when the parents seek Him 
sorrowing is very illuminating. There is a sort of pained 
surprise in the question, “How is it that ye sought me? 
Know ye not that I must be in my Father’s house?” He 
seems to say, Did you ever know me loiter about aud pain 
you as other lads pain their parents ? Have I ever given you 
an hour’s trouble before? If you’ve missed ine in the past 
hasn’t it been because I’ve been enquiring from some Rabbi 
about my Father’s business? These strangers wonder at my 
behaviour and at my questions but how could you my parents 
who’ve watched me all these years have looked everywhere 
before coming here ? It isn’t scolding of the mother butjust a 
sort of pained astonishment that the mother didn’t know Him 
well enough not to go seeking him like any truant lad. 

The marriage feast at Caua throws light ou the early 
years. It is the mother’s witness to her son. We have no 
record that she had ever seen Him work a miracle. She has 
no more thought than anyone else of what He is about to do 
but instinctively in the difficulty she turns to the One who all 
those thirty years has been so careful of others’ feelings aud so 
inventive in making the best of things and bringing good out 
of evil She has such perfect confidence in Him. Whatsoever 
He says unto you, do it. It’s eighteen years now since she 
rebuked the eager Lord in the temple and she has learnt to 
trust and rely on His wit and on His love. 
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But perhaps clearest witness of all on the Nazareth life is 
that of His cousin John the Baptist who refuses to baptise one 
holier than himself. There is no hint given that John acted 
from anything but ordinary knowledge acquired in an ordinary 
way when he refused to baptise Jesus. We are just left to 
imagine that the cousins had had means of intercourse, that 
John had good reason for his attitude and that that reason could 
only be that of all who had come to be baptised in Jordan 
there had only been one Jesus and he who denounced men 
with the fury of a flame of fire dare ouly denounce himself 
when Jesus came. 

Putting these various hints together we think then of a 
singularly attractive Boy, winning golden opinions from all 
who know Him, remarkable for wisdom and enthusiasm in the 
things of God, a never-failing support to the mother, and of 
such a pure and noble character that even John felt that such 
a one had uo need of repentance and that he himself was 
filthy by the side of the spotless family of this unknown 
Galilean comforter. One is inclined to think too that those 
priceless pearls of parables came to Him many of them as He 
worked at the bench or in the cool of the evening sought the 
solitude of the hill-side in communion with the Father. Surely 
the going apart to pray of later years was as much prompted 
by the habit of a life-time as by the need of the passing hour. 
The simple child-like trust hi the all-loving Father of the 
Sermon on the Mount takes on a new meaning when we 
remember the carpenter’s home with a widowed mother and 
many mouths to feed. He had lived His gospel first before 
He preached it. He is so sure of it. It is so real. The 
plain meaning of the four gospels is that this quiet country 
life suddenly and yet deliberately took on public activities. 
It is not accident but consciousness of a mission and a set time 
arrived that brings Jesus to the banks of the Jordan where 
John was baptising. The baptism of water and of the holy 
spirit does not so much bring a new consciousness as deepen 
and renew the old. The baptism was a revealing rather than 
a creative experience. The putting of the fourth gospel, of 
the life of Jesus as a day in which you can hear the hours 
struck by the hand of the Father whose will it is His work 
and joy to do, is quite of a piece with the Sermon on the 
Mount and it is natural to think of that idea as illustrative 
of the whole life rather than that of the public ministry only. 
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John’s preaching was the striking of a signal for which Jesus 
had been waiting and it was not at haphazard that He 
followed the crowd to Jordan, John comes from the wilderness 
conscious of his mission, Paul from Arabia conscious of his, 
the appearance of every prophet was at a moment when his 
own inner consciousness answered to some national crisis, and 
it is not easy to think of Jesus as suddenly, in the sense of 
unpremeditatedly, propelled by the baptism into activities that 
He wasn’t prepared for and didn’t realise or understand. He 
must have come from Nazareth at least as conscious of His 
work and His destiny as a Paul or a John the Baptist. Many 
and many an individual as he looks into himself and looks into 
his world is conscious ?u ways he might not care to state of the 
difference between himself and others, conscious too if he be 
a religious man of the obligations involved in that very 
difference, nor less conscious is he of the striving with events 
at Ephesus that will almost inevitably be his lot. Something 
like this seems to lie on the surface, for instance, of the book of 
Jeremiah. It is this seuse of the contrast betweeu the ideal 
and the actual, the Saviour and the world to be saved, that 
inspired Isaiah’s wonderful portrayal of the suffering servant. 
Jesus doubtless knew and knew of John as John of Jesus and 
then there is sufficient evidence in the gospels that He had fed 
deeply on the Old Testament scriptures and especially on the 
Messianic sections. He is conscious of a Father so holy that not 
even the legitimate business of life must be allowed to come 
between Him and His children—let alone sin—and so loving 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground unheeded. It is life to 
know this and to live this. All the sin He has seen in 
Nazareth or elsewhere is really want of harmony with the holy 
Father. Deeper and deeper is the urgency upon Him to make 
all men see His Father. He has come to earth for this. This 
is His destiny. He can none else. This is the meaning of 
John’s and His mysterious births and preparation ; this the 
meaning of the contrast others had long seen and He must 
have long felt between Him and the other sous of men. When 
John’s hour struck, His struck too. He does not argue about 
it, He knows it. He knows too from the first, it would seem, 
as clearly as Isaiah that the mission will be costly. Before He 
built His city He sat down and reckoned out the cost; before 
He went to war this Prince was aware of the strength of the 
forces opposed. 
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As He comes to Jordan with the mission of the Father 
burning in His bones He realises that the only way to make 
men see what He sees, to be able to say to them with any 
meaning my Father is your Father, is to become a Brother to 
them all. It will not be possible again for Him in the old 
sense to have brother or sister or mother. He must identify 
Himself with all men—the bad as well as the good, the sick as 
well as the whole. That seems to be the meaning of His self- 
abasement and of the necessity of His fulfilling all righteousness 
as He is baptised of John in Jordan. What John has said 
about Him is true but what Jesus does is necessary. He must 
become of no reputation, publicly give His good name away 
as so often He did afterwards when He sat in sinners’ houses 
and ate and drank at their feasts. He stands in Jordan a 
penitent with the penitents although the one who pours the 
water over Him is not fit to loose the latchet of His shoe but 
until men know their Brother they can never know their 
Father. He loves above all else to call Himself the Son of 
Man for so He is like unto His brethren. Was the baptism a 
revelation to John of more things than Christ’s messiahship? 
It is immediately afterwards that John bears witness, one 
gospel tells us, 41 Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sin of the world.” Had that act of humiliation and 
identification with sinful men placed a new emphasis on those 
prophetical scriptures on which John’s thought was modelled 
and his life based ? We can hardly say with any certainty 
but it is well not to set aside such a statement at such a time 
too lightly and easily as an anachronism. 

The approving voice from heaven is very significant if 
taken in conjunction with the two other occasions when the 
same sign is recorded. It is after the transfiguration, the time 
when thoughts of death and suffering were filling His mind, 
the time after which He is reported as telling plainly to the 
disciples the things He must endure, that the second voice from 
heaven is heard. Again it is in John xii when the coming of 
the Greeks so strangely stirred Him, that His soul seemed to 
be passing through a sort of earlier Getbsemane and He uttered 
that tragic and wonderful word about the corn of wheat, that 
the third voice comes. Each seems to be uttered at a time 
when His spirit is in the flames of anticipation of vicarious 
suffering and the later voices at least lend force to the view 
that in the Jordan something of self-abnegation had taken 
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place that was in its way as vital to His task as the death to 
which He looked forward,—was in fact of one piece with that 
death an identification of Himself with sinful men. 

It is an act of utter and costly submission to the divine 
will such as this that brings any man close to reality. If there 
be a Father in heaven, if this Son be right in His thought and 
in His method, if that Father has any approval and any gift 
to give or any power to give it such a moment is surely the 
psychological one. It is fitting that here and now there falls 
upon Him the Holy Spirit in power and in illumination. Had 
nothing happened at the momeut that the Son took up this 
task that He believed the Father had at this hour given Him 
to do we should have been inclined to say that nothing was 
able to happen. Yet there is no argument but the argument 
from silence to make us feel that in the spirit-filled conscious¬ 
ness there was anything essentially new. His Father became 
more real to Him and His task more real too. He is conscious 
of new powers as tbe apostles were after Pentecost and 
conscious more than ever of the issues involved. What may 
have been the mere outline picture in the mind of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth now one is fain to believe takes on more definite 
shape. The details involved stand out; colour, light, and shade 
, are added to the picture. He is driven by the experience away 
from the haunts of men. He must think His mission out and 
all that it involves in the light of this illuminating spirit. So 
busy is He about the kingdom of His Father that He literally 
forgets His food and for forty days of which we know no 
definite thing all that the prophets have said about the Christ 
and all that He Himself has ever dreamed or thought comes to 
fruition and to settled purpose. It is summarised for us by tbe 
Master Himself. This brotherhood with men is not to take 
the shape of feeding them, much less of dazzling them with 
the supernatural displays of the prophets to be seen of men, 
and still less of pandering to them and humoring any or all 
their faults and failings. It is to be freeing of the captive, 
eyes to the blind, and a preaching of good tidings to the poor. 
Yet it is to be costly—as costly as that first act of humiliation. 
There is no easy road to the accomplishment of His purpose. 
The shadow of the cross lies athwart the temptation in the 
wilderness. If it had not there would have been no temptation. 
He is to endure the contention of sinners against Himself.' He 
learnt that long ago in Nazareth as any earnest man in this 
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wicked world must have learned it but in the wilderness the 
consciousness is painfully clear. It is this that makes the 
temptation, temptation. He has to enter a strait gate and 
leave the crowded road. The temptation at least means this 
that He knew He was the promised King and that He knew 
the path to the Kingdom was hard. We may go further and 
say that whatever meaning the fifty-third of Isaiah may have 
had for the Boy and the Youth, it forms a fitting theme for 
meditation along with other scriptures during those forty days. 
The wilderness days were a sort of Gethsemane. If they mean 
anything they mean real struggle, struggle it may well be of 
flesh and blood against those darker pictures of the prophets 
that He knew were the true path for the Saviour. How clearly 
He saw all that was involved we do not know blit the scripture 
statements would lead us to suppose that there were limits to 
His vision. Just as the Holy Spirit’s baptism seemed to bring 
into greater distinctness the consciousness already innate it 
may well be that the work was not finished at once but that 
God by time and experience brought Him only later to the full 
and detailed realisation of everything involved. Nevertheless 
we are not fair to the {scriptures if we underrate what that 
temptation must have meant. Nor is it of the necessity of the 
case to think that one who had passed through all that 
temptation could not at the beginning of His ministry have 
said the things to Nicodemus which He is reported to have said 
about Himself and His place in the world. 

We believe the four gospels agree in representing Him at 
this time as fully conscious that He was Messiah and that the 
way was to be hard, hard, if he believed Isaiah, even unto death. 
We believe that the four gospels also represent the man who 
came from Galilee as possessed of this same consciousness 
though not of necessity with the same clearness and intensity. 
The baptism deepened His convictions ; it did not make them. 

(To be continued ..) 
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The Mohammedans in China 

[The following article was written by Archimandrite Palladia of the 
Russian Mission, Peking, in 1866 and was translated from Russian, into 
English by Miss C. Figourovsky and the writer of this introduction. The 
Archim ndrite was a man of great ability and learning, and it is to be regretted 
that he did not leave behind him in the way of books a larger record of his 
investigations. 

There are several statements that are subject to correction in view of 
what we have learned since this treatise was written. Four millions is too 
small a number to allow for the Moslem population of China. Since 1866 it 
has been possible to get more information on this point than the Archiman¬ 
drite had. 

The number of mosques in Peking is also incorrect. In the northern city 
there are sixteen, in the southern city there are six, and in the immediate 
suburbs, counted in the Peking district, there are ten, making a total for 
Peking of thirty-two. ,C. Xy. Ogil,Vik.] 

|HE Mohammedans, inhabiting the interior of China, are 

| known among the Chinese as the Hui Hui or Hui Tzu 

_ and their religion is called the Hui Chiao, which 

signifies the prohibition of pork and wine. The name 
of Hui Hui was originally applied to the people living in 
Eastern Turkey with whom China had for a long time frequent 
intercourse. Why the Mohammedans were called by this name 
it is not known, probably the first representatives of Islam 
came to China from Eastern Turkey, and it became a Chinese 
custom to call all foreigners from the West Hui Hui, who 
professed the Mohammedan religion. 

The Chinese historians with their slight knowledge of 
Western History refer to the first coming of the Mohammedan 
religion in the 6th century A.D. The Mohammedans have 
not failed to take advantage of this error. Being offended to 
find that the history of the T’ang Dynasty described several 
religions such as Christianity, Manichaeism (Persian religion), 
Mazdaism, etc., but mentioned nothing about their own, they 
wrote many books on the Mohammedan religion which are full 
of anachronisms. 

One book speaks of an embassy sent in 587 by the Chinese 
Emperor to Arabia with an invitation to Mahomet to come to 
China. He refused but sent his portrait instead. It was 
destroyed by the Chinese Emperor later on in fear that the 
Chinese might adopt his religion. 

Another book relates that in the ancient capital of China a 
monument was erected for Mohammedanism in 742. It was 
discovered afterwards that the monument pointed to the first 
appearance of the Mohammedan religion during the Sui 
dynasty between 581 and 600 years. 
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A belief has currency among the Mohammedans that in 
62 8 the Chinese Emperor sent embassies to all Mohammedan 
countries and that these embassies brought back with them one 
learned Mohammedan together with 3,000 Hui Huis, who 
were supposed to have established the Mohammedan religion 
in China. 

It is more likely, however, that the first acquaintance 
which the Chinese made with the Mohammedans was during 
the Sung dynasty in the 10th century, when they traded with 
them by the Indian Ocean. To this may be added that in the 
nth centnry there appeared in China a descendant of Mahomet, 
a Bokhanan landlord, who emigrated from his country together 
with his relatives, escaping from the dangers which arose. in 
Mavarenak. In the 12th century a regiment of Persian 
shooters who professed the Mohammedan religion served in the 
house of Ginsef in Northern China. 

The most important cause which brought the Chinese in 
contact with the Mohammedans was Gengis Khan’s conquest. 
It opened a way of communication between China and Cen¬ 
tral Asia; this led to the emigration of many families of the 
Mohammedan profession from Syria, Irania, and Turkey, 
Being well educated and owing to their knowledge of industry 
they occupied high posts of honour in China, such as governors 
of the Chinese provinces. 

The fall of the house of Gengis Khan made some changes 
in the situation, and although the Mohammedans still remained 
in China they did not enjoy their former privileges, as foreign¬ 
ers were now looked upon as traitors. Displeased with the 
customs of the Chinese who ate pork and drank wine, the 
Mohammedans formed communities by themselves and zeal¬ 
ously observed all the rites of tbeir religion. 

The Chinese often speak of the Mohammedans as the 
Tartars. The Tartars are quite a different race, however, 
being descended from Tourks who lived in Mongolia. There 
is also a difference in appearance between the Tartars and 
Mohammedans. The Mohammedans are taller and clean in 
their habits, while the Tartars are shorter and are filthy in 
their habits. The Mohammedans call them Blackbones in 
contempt. 

The Mohammedans distinguished themselves not only as 
scientific and learned men but also as brave men who were 
capable of resisting tbeir enemies. 
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The last descendant of the Ming dynasty being persecuted 
by the Manchus fled to the North-Westeru part of China which 
is thickly inhabited by the Mohammedans. They received 
him kindly and rose in revolt against the Manchus, giving them 
no end of trouble. 

Seeing that it was difficult to subdue the Mohammedans 
the Manclms stopped persecuting them and held them in some 
respect. Thus when the Chinese statesmen demanded the 
abolition of mosques and Mohammedan books the Manchus 
refused in fear of another revolt. 

The Mohammedans possessed a small colony situated in 
N. W. part of China during the Mongolian dynasty, and they 
had their own government, and were represented at court by 
a rich official. They were divided into twelve tribes, each 
tribe being ruled by a priest. The priests in their turn were 
ruled by head priests. It happened that one of the priests 
after travelling in the West brought back with him a new 
custom of reading the Mohammedan prayers,—that is, the 
prayers were to be said aloud accompanied by dancing. His 
followers were to wear white dresses. This new custom led 
to disputes and quarrels, The Manchus who were near by 
mingled in the quarrel, taking the side of the opposite party. 
They imprisoned the reformer. Outraged by this process his 
followers rose against the Manchus, killing many of them. 
They then set off to deliver their master and meeting a regiment 
of soldiers on the way they cut them barbarously to pieces. 

After besieging the town of Ho Chou they destroyed its 
garrison, and, supplying themselves with gun-powder, they 
advanced on Lan Chou. 

On hearing the news the Government at once despatched 
troops under General Kwei who drove the Mohammedans to the 
Yellow River. There they shut themselves in a Chinese 
temple. After suffering the hardships of the siege they ended 
the revolt by laying down their lives with a noble struggle. 
In order to avoid trouble the Governmeut forbade the Chinese 
Mohammedans to travel to the Western countries, lest they 
should acquire new customs. There was also to be no con¬ 
struction of mosques, no entrance of foreign mullahs (priests) to 
Chiua, and no Mohammedan rulers over the tribes. For some 
time after this trouble the Mohammedans lived peacefully 
although their fellow-believers in Turkestan rose against the 
Manchus. 
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But iu the last years of the 18th century they were 
displeased at the proceedings of the Manchu function¬ 
aries. The fatter laid heavy taxes on the Mohammedans 
and sometimes when they invited them to dinner served 
pork and wine. If the Mohammedans refused to partake of 
both they had to pay large sums of money. The Moham¬ 
medans who were of a quick temperament fought with their 
opponents. In one of these revolts they wanted to fortify 
themselves in the fortress of Tung Kwan, which served as the 
entrance from the western provinces into the interior provinces, 
but they were driven from this point, and retired to Kansu, 
where other Mohammedans were waiting for them. On their 
way to this town they burnt towns and villages, cruelly putting 
the inhabitants to death. 

As it has been already mentioned, the Mohammedans were 
learned men, and they wrote many books on Mohammedanism. 
Thus in the 17th century there appeared an edition written in 
Chinese, explaining the dogmas of the Mohammedan religion 
and its superiority over the Chinese religion. In 1642 appeared 
a book written by Wang Tai* Yii, who compared the teachings 
of Islam and Confucius. Another was published in the 17th 
century composed by Ma Ch’i. On hearing that the Emperor 
K’ang Hsi took an interest in the Mohammedan religion he 
went to Peking and after spending 35 years in writing the 
book he presented it to his Majesty. In it the statement was 
made that the key to all the mysteries of the Chinese monu¬ 
ments could only be found in the Koran. Hoping to obtain 
the learned degree which is given only to the descendant of 
Confucius, he composed another book in which he told the 
Emperor that he was descended from Mahomet. Both of these 
books failed to procure the degree and the author left Peking 
with bitter tears. 

Liu Chih, the well known Mohammedan author, composed 
many books during the 18th century on Mohammedan phi¬ 
losophy, and also a biography of Mahomet. He is much 
esteemed by the Mohammedans and looked upon as an apostle 
of the Mohammedan religion. It is said that he read in eight 
years all the books of Confucius, in six all the Mohammedan 
compositions, in three years the books of Buddha, and in one 
year he read 137 books written by Europeans (translated into 
Chinese). He also travelled through China to find books on 
the Russian religion. 
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The author Ch’in Pei Kao, who served for some time as an 
interpreter, wrote a book on the significance of the Moham¬ 
medan religion and refuted the statements of the Chinese oh 
this subject. 

There are four millions of Mohammedans in China and 
they live in the north-west and trade mostly with the Mongo¬ 
lians in horses and cattle. There are no big firms among the 
Mohammedans like among the Chinese. In Shansi they grow 
opium, in other places they grow rhubarb. They live in 
communities near mosques and mix little with the Chinese for 
fear of defiling themselves with the food which the Chinese use. 

There are also sects among the Mohammedans. Some 
of them follow the teaching of Sunni (Traditions) like the 
Persians do, others observe the rites of Hanifi, a Mohammedan 
reformer. His new custom consisted of pouring not sprinkling 
the water on the worshipper. Several arguments arose among 
the Mohammedans with regard to the lunar calendar, the 
taking of slippers off before prayers, and the sign which is 
made during prayers. Some of them lifted one finger, meaning 
there is one God, while others lifted three, and this led to 
disputes and quarrels. The quarrels soon ended, for a mullah 
came from Bokhara and abolished the custom. 

The mosques are called Li-pai-ssu in Chinese, meaning 
the place of worship. They are built from east to west, 
having the direction towards Mecca. In China the mosques 
have no minarets, but instead have a pavilion built for the 
observation of the new moon, and on the top of the temple 
there is a big golden ball, instead of the Turkish crescent. 
Near these mosques schools are erected which are sometimes 
used as the washing rooms before the Mohammedan prayers. 
There are altogether 13 mosques in Peking, and the author of 
this article has visited several of them. Oil his first visit he 
was conducted to a neat room where on a tiger’s skin sat a 
young man teaching a boy, evidently his son. He was a 
Mohammedan priest, and he received the writer kindly, asking 
many questions about Europe. On calling afterwards at the 
Russian Mission he was eager to show his knowledge about 
Christianity, telling the author all the ideas which they enter¬ 
tained about Christ and his teaching. 

Another mosque which the author saw was constructed 
according to Chinese architecture, containing several partitions 
with wooden pilasters, and having a lamp hanging in the 
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middle of the temple, and a platform raised just underneath it. 
On the western side the sanctuary was divided by a low 
balustrade, having its wall decorated with Arabic writing, 
texts from the Koran. In the porch stood a table on which lay 
a small tablet of wood with carved writing, “Long live the 
King,” and near it stood a candlestick with unlighted candles. 

The priest knew Arabic and Persian, both languages 
being taught in the Mohammedan schools. But the Moham¬ 
medans living in China have a poor pronunciation of Arabic 
sounds. They pronounce 1 instead of r and h for guttural 
sounds. Near the mosques libraries are also to be found in 
which are kept mauy Arabic and Persian books. Some of 
these books were lost during the persecution of Mohammedans 
by the Manchus. 

The houses of the Ahungs (Mohammedan priests) are 
decorated with texts from the Koran, aud in some there are 
maps showing the roads from China to Arabia. When pilgrim¬ 
ages became difficult to make the Ahuugs established a yearly 
sacrifice aud daily services in the mosques. 

The Abuug likewise perform the chief ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the Mohammedan family life. They christen the 
baby on the third day, during which ceremony the Ahung 
blows three times at the baby and then gives him some 
Mohammedan name. 

Little is known about the marriage service except that the 
Ahung makes a contract between the two parties, aud the rest 
of the ceremony is carried on in Chinese style. 

The funeral services are held with some pomp, though 
they differ little from the Chinese except in this, that instead 
of having music played before the coffin-bearers, they carry 
perfuming pans. The coffins are not bought but are supplied 
by the mosque. The body is wrapped in a sheet and buried 
in a grave hollowed out in the ground. The body is not laid 
flat but made to lie having its face turned towards Mecca. 

The Mohammedaus living in China have gradually 
adopted the customs of the Chinese. The Mohammedan 
women bind their feet from infancy while the men wear the 
same costume, with the exception of boots. Instead of boots 
they wear shoes which can be taken off when entering the 
mosque. Their shoes are made from morocco leather, which is 
the chief manufacture of Mohammedan countries. Besides 
performing the duties mentioned above, the Ahungs keep strict 
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account of the calendar, each holiday being marked differently, 
and the beginning of each year on a yellow leaf, The Ahungs 
also travel from place to place encouraging the communities 
and helping the poor. They forbid the Mohammedans living 
in China to smoke although in other Mohammedan countries 
tobacco is much used. The Mohammedan women do not go 
to the mosques except on fasting days. On the whole the 
Mohammedans are brave, intelligent, and strict in their ways. 


The Evangelization of Honan 

MURDOCH MACKENZIE 

ANY of the Honauese speak of the province as the centre 
of the Middle Kingdom. To the student of Chinese 
origins it is of interest as being probably connected 
with the arrival and location of many of the earliest 
Chinese settlers. The capital of China has frequently been 
located in Honan. The primitive religion of China, whatever 
it was, must have been practised by its people. Buddhism was 
introduced from India into western Honan early in the Christian 
era. A Jewish colony has been settled in Kaifeng for many 
centuries. The founder of the Taoist religion was a native of 
south Honan. Confucius travelled in the province and his 
system of truth has been deeply rooted in the scholarly and 
popular mind. Mohammedanism has had its followers in some 
sections, and the Roman Catholic Church has been for 
centuries established in parts of north Honan. The province 
is densely populated by people who regard themselves as pure 
Chinese, speaking the Mandarin language, and with few 
immigrants from other parts of China among them. The soil 
of Honan is fertile. Coal and iron are found in abundance. 
Waterways have been used in past ages, and the Peking- 
Hankow Railway now traverses the province from north to 
south. The province and its people thus appeal to more than 
one order of miud, and present materials for most varied, 
extensive, historic, religious, social, and economic studies. 

The population of Honan has been estimated at 25,600,- 
000. To the worker for Christ these figures are full of the 
most suggestive significance. Let a man believe what he 
chooses regarding any or all of the religious which have been, 
and are, believed in and practised by the Houanese, and on 
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that subject there is admittedly room for great diversity of 
opinion, it requires but a slight knowledge of the Honanese to 
be assured that all these religions have thus far left much to 
be desired. The God revealed by Jesus Christ is not known by 
the people. Jesus the Saviour of mankind has not been made 
known to them. The way of salvation through Him has not 
been proclaimed. It is no exaggeration to say that the over¬ 
whelming majority of the people of Honan are living u with¬ 
out Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the Covenants of promise, having no hope, and 
without God in the world.” They are among the “all people” 
to whom Christ commanded His Gospel to be preached. God 
wills that they should be evangelized. Each Christian society 
now represented by its agents in Honan sent these workers to 
Honan for the express purpose of evangelizing the people. All 
in Honan require the Gospel. There is a Gospel from God 
for all in Honan. The Christ of God is able to save even to 
the uttermost in Honan as He has done in other lauds. It is 
incumbent on his followers to give to the Honanese, without 
any exception, an opportunity of knowing regarding Christ, of 
knowing that they are invited to believe in Him, that He can 
do for them what none but Himself can, and that without Him 
they will miss some of life’s highest privileges in this world, 
and pass hence without any certain hope for that life which 
lies beyond the narrow veil dividing time from eternity. There 
is no controversy among Christ’s followers regarding the truth 
of all the main statements in this paragraph. Those .of us 
who have for many long years laboured among Honan’s 
multitudes know by experience that what Scripture asserted as 
true of unevangelized men of old is true of the same classes in 
Honan to-day. Much else may have changed. Human nature 
still remains the same. 

Protestant pioneer missionary efforts in Honan began 
almost half a century ago. Bible colporteurs and agents of 
some missionary societies had the honour of initiating, foster¬ 
ing, and extending, both occasional and more regular work. 
Evangelization by resident missionaries within the province 
dates from 1884. The occupation was so slow that, in 1900, 
only three societies had their agents at work. The progress 
during the past fifteen years has been steadily increasing so 
that at present 18 societies, with a staff of 336 missionaries, 
comprising 85 ordained ministers, 24 physicians, 33 lay 
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workers, 194 ladies (married and single) are engaged in tile 
evangelization of Honan. The distribution of these has not 
been quite equal but they are working from fifty different 
centres scattered all over the province. True, the question 
may be, and is often asked, what is such a small force of 
workers among such an immense population, but it is an 
immense advance on anything done hitherto, and is but the 
beginning of better times soon to come. Those who have been 
privileged to see the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in 
Honan thank God and take courage. Great difficulties have 
been overcome, gigantic obstacles have been removed, inveter¬ 
ate prejudices have been lived down, working centres have 
been secured and retained, Gospel seed has been sown over 
wide areas, multitudes have listened to Christian truth, hundreds 
of thousands of patients have been treated, the foundations of 
the Christian Church have been securely laid, and Christ is a 
blessed reality in life and death to ever increasing numbers of 
the Honauese. It is the day of small things even now but 
that day is not to be despised. Coming generations of Christian 
workers will carry forward to its true consummation the work 
yet to be done ere the entire Province of Honan will be 
evangelized. 

The coming of the railway has greatly increased the 
facilities of travel, intercourse, and evangelization in Honan. 
It has done much to make this province better known to the 
outside world, and very much in bringing together the workers 
connected with the various organizations. The summer resort 
on Chikungshau has not only given needed bodily rest and 
refreshment to many Christian workers, but has also furnished 
wonderful opportunities for Bible study, heariug of addresses 
from recognized experts in many departments of Christian 
service, holding of helpful intercourse between members of 
various missions, and broadening as well as deepening the 
mental aud spiritual horizons of the workers. Hundreds of 
God’s dear children have been on the hill top with Him, and 
have gone down to the plain filled with fresh zeal, more 
sanctified enthusiasm, greater love for the Father in Heaven, 
and more love for sisters and brethren of His world-wide family. 
One of the decided advantages of such opportunities is that 
Christians come to know how and where the Great Master has 
been using the scattered members of His mystical body. They 
knew before that they were one in Christ, but they came to 
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learn afresh what it meant to be one in Him for the world that 
is yet out of Him. If they have not come to have all things 
in common, they see as never before how much they have in 
common, and the sight leaves lessons not to be forgotten. 
Whatever increases the reality of the communion of saints is a 
boon to Christ’s cause and colifers lasting benefits on His 
redeemed. 

Christian churches and societies in the home lands send 
out workers to preach Christ to the Chinese, to reproduce the 
main features of the organizations sending out the labourers, 
and to build up the Christian cause. It is but natural that 
those coming out should be expected to be loyal to the 
churches to which they belong, which bodies support them 
not only financially but also sympathetically and prayerfully. 
Experience on the mission field, however, presents additional, 
and, occasionally at least, somewhat diverging points of view. 
The conditions in Honan differ radically from those at home. 
There is less need for emphasizing those aspects of Divine 
truth on which Christians differ, and more need of accentuating 
the fundamental verities of our common Christianity, Many 
discover on the mission field, what was true before they came, 
and in a way believed by them, that the love of God is broader 
than the measures of men’s minds, that the heart of the 
Eternal is most wonderfully kind, and so see much to com¬ 
mend where little was seen earlier, and feel drawn to sisters 
and brothers of other bodies than their own as they had not 
done at home. Those who thus felt rejoiced when a Honan 
branch of the Federation Council was formed in 1907. It 
gave them an opportunity of being associated with many 
societies in closer intercourse than had hitherto been known. 
The Council had also an intensely practical aim, and during 
the four years of its existence amply justified the intentions of 
its promoters. A fresh study of the needs of the entire 
province was recommended. Occupied and neglected sections 
of Honan were clearly pointed out. A Mission Map and 
Directory of the Province were prepared. Societies willing to 
avail themselves of the Council’s good offices were invited to 
do so. Efforts were made to lessen any friction which arose 
over the occupation of coveted mission fields. Evangelistic 
campaigns, to be taken part in by members of various missions, 
were encouraged. Annual meetings were held at centres 
occupied by the Baptist, China Inland, and Presbyterian 
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Missions. At these gatherings representative men of some 
missions spoke authoritatively and persuasively on the dis¬ 
tinctive principles of their respective churches, with a view 
to promoting a mutually better understanding of, and more 
Christian sympathy among, all the churches composing the 
Council. Comity and co-operation were not simply believed 
in and expounded theoretically, but practical expression given 
to both in methods calculated to further the Master's cause. 
It was matter of deep regret to some that the troubled times 
incidental to the Revolution of 1911 led to the discontinuance 
of the Council and its work. 

The Honan Evangelistic Forward Movement promises 
meantime to serve itself heir to, aud carry forward under a 
new name, some at least of the best ideas and methods of the 
Federation Council. Its motto is “To every man his work.” 
Its aim is “To reach all in Honan with the Gospel during the 
next five years, and to try and get every Christian to learn to 
read during this period.” Under the auspices of this Move¬ 
ment the Week of Simultaneous Evangelism was conducted by 
many Missions iu Honan, with most encouraging results last 
year, and probably an even larger number will have participated 
in the special effort put forth early in February of this year. 
This week lias been so helpful already to some Missions that 
its promoters feel warranted in commending it to all who have 
not yet seen their way to taking part in it. Unless entirely 
mistaken in their estimate of its possibilities the responsible 
leaders of this special form of effort see in it the promise and 
potency of very great spiritual uplift, and blessing to Christ’s 
cause in Honan. 

It has not been possible to deal in any detail with the 
many-sided activities ol the Christian Church in Honan. That 
would require an article solely devoted to the consideration of 
methods of evangelism, educational institutions and their 
influence aud results, dispensaries and hospitals with the 
varied and richly blessed work done in connection with these, 
special campaigns and efforts to reach hitherto unreached 
classes, contrasted methods of different missions and results 
attained, and many other subjects full of deepest interest to 
students of contemporary evangelism in Honan province. 
The aim has been rather to set forth ip outline the spirit, aims, 
and some of the methods made use of by those called to the 
work of evangelism all over Honan. A real beginning has 
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been made, but it remains true that there remains very much 
land still to be possessed, very much work to be done, very 
many prayers to be offered, much faith to be exercised, many 
workers to be called and equipped of God, and a much larger 
variety of methods to be employed, ere Honan is evangelized, 
and each one of its myriads has heard enough Christian truth 
to make it possible for that one to see the way of salvation, and 
to know that God is calling for faith in His Son on the part of 
each person in this province. The lines of further advance, 
however, may also surely be indicated. 

The evangelization of Honan is an ideal which Christian 
workers desire to see actualized. God’s resources are equal to 
all the demands which such a work will make on these. The 
work can and should be done. Some of the lines of study 
indicated in the opening sentences of this article appeal strongly 
to particular workers, and they would like to take time to 
follow these up. Faithfulness to the Master, and loyal carry¬ 
ing out of His commands, leave them with no opportunities 
for following these, however interesting or even instructive they 
might prove. The societies already engaged in evangelizing 
Honan will doubtless send more workers as fresh appeals are 
made to them. It is altogether likely that other bodies, not 
yet represented in this province, will have the spiritually 
destitute needs of the Honanese laid heavily on their hearts, 
and be moved to make efforts to send the Gospel to the people. 
Obsolete and resultless methods will be abandoned, and give 
place to those which promise greater fruitfulness. Honan 
itself will in course of time produce hosts of men and women, 
born evangelists, and in God’s time and way sent out into 
His vineyard. The pregnant future may have wonderful 
revelations of the Divine presence and power, and the work¬ 
ings of God’s omnipotent Spirit in the lives of the people of 
Honan. These it will be given, it may be, to later genera¬ 
tions of workers to share in and rejoice with the Master. To 
the men and women of to-day the call is clear and unmistake- 
able. They are to do what lies in their power to evangelize 
Honan in this generation. And it is within their power 
unitedly and perseveringly, prayerfully and under the impulse 
of the Divine Spirit, to bring the evangelization of Honan 
appreciably nearer full realization than many of us seriously 
imagine at the present time. A glance at some of the needs 
may fittingly close this article. 
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If all Christian workers in Honan are assured that it is 
God’s desire to see Honan evangelized important results will 
follow that conviction. The evangelization will then be taken 
even more seriously to heart than it now is by many. The 
God who wills to have the work done will respond to the 
prayer of faith for its accomplishment. Very remarkable 
discoveries in the natural world are rewarding faithful and 
expectant students in our time. Are these worthy of being 
compared with what God has promised to do for those who 
take His promises at their full value, believe them as true, act 
on them, and iti certain assurance of their fulfilment wait daily 
on Jehovah? 

God has given His Spirit and has not witheld Him. It 
has b.ea given to some men in China and other lands to know 
fully what God wills to do in and by men aud women fully 
surrendered to Him, filled with His Spirit, and honouring that 
blessed aud gracious Comforter continually. What might not 
happen were it the holy ambition of each worker in each 
mission in Honan' to receive from God, that it may be used 
solely for God, all that He by the indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit wills to see His redeemed achieve in Honan for Him?. 

There are large numbers of men in Honan who do not 
attend Gospel preaching in church or chapel, in hall or in the 
open air. For them special services will be organized. Efforts 
have already been put forth in that direction. These will 
increase in number and variety in comiug days. There must 
be no utireached or unevangelized masses or classes. God’s 
Christ is indispensable for all men and women who seek to live 
the highest type of life possible to them on earth. The noblest 
life spent apart from Him will become nobler still as He gets 
the place which He alone is worthy of receiving in that life. 
The conviction that He is God’s Christ for every mau should 
impel all who are His to varied methods of making known to 
all His unsearchable riches. The Church’s spiritual resources in 
Christ Jesus have not yet been drawn on quite, fully. As they 
are there are revelations in store for those drawing upon these. 

Intra-mission efforts and campaigns have been made and 
held iu the past. Inter-missiou campaigns will doubtless 
become common in the not distant future. The constantly 
accumulating wealth of experience in life aud labour of many 
workers will be placed at the disposal of other sections and 
branches of the Church than Their own. In this way all that 
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God has done in and by His servants will become the common 
property of the whole Church of Christ. 

Honan is not to be evangelized by Christians from abroad. 
The great work of evangelizing its myriads of human beings 
must be done by its own redeemed. God has already called 
out into His service in this province some mighty men. His 
men for the work of evangelization will be discovered as the 
Church waits in prayerful expectation at His throne of grace. 
When the world’s greatest Missionary saw the multitudes as 
sheep without a shepherd in Palestine His command was to pray 
the Lord of the harvest to send forth labourers into His harvest. 
They will be forthcoming as His commands are obeyed. 

There are unsolved problems in abundance confronting 
the Christian forces in Honan. The proper solution of these 
will tax all the wisdom which the entire Christian Church in 
Honan possesses in its wisest and sanest members. To the 
solution of some of them a few are giving much attention. To 
a larger degree than hitherto the missions should draw on the 
accumulating stock of knowledge and experience, that some at 
least of the largest problems may be solved according to the 
clearest light yet vouchsafed to God’s servants. 

We are living and labouring for the Church of Christ that 
is to be in Honan. It may not be built after the precise 
pattern of auy existing Christian body now in the province. 
It is before us now merely as a worthy ideal. Each mission is 
contributing its own quota in harmony with its measure of 
light and conviction. The completed structure will surpass 
the highest ideal of the most sanguine labourer who has 
wrought for that consummation. Increased emphasis will be 
laid on what Christians have in common. Frank recognition 
of divergences, convictions, and seemingly opposing points of 
view, will be cordially conceded. The Christ will work in 
His servants in His own way for the building up of the Church 
which is His body in Honan Province. Exalting that Christ 
in our lives and labours, concentrating all our God-given 
energies on the work assigned us, co-operating harmoniously 
with all who manifest in lesser or fuller degree His spirit, and 
consecrated by a fuller baptism of that Spirit which He 
promised, we pray 2nd work in a great variety of ways for the 
coming of the day when the evangelization of Honan will be 
an accomplished fact. May God in love and mercy hasten 
the Coming of that day. 
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Christian Literature in Chinese. 

A Symposium 

Difficult parts of the Bible should be explained in 
a way to meet the educated mind. 

Tsai Lien Fu, Editor Hsin Min Pao } Shanghai. 

Much interest would be aroused by a fresh translation or 
preferably paraphrase of the Old and New Testaments, in a 
style adapted to the modern mind. 

Books giving proof which science offers to the truth of 
Christianity would not only be of interest to the modern student 
class but would also increase the efficiency of the preachers. 

Tsai Shin Chih, Pastor Moore Memorial Church, Shanghai. 

(1) A really good commentary on the Bible is greatly 
needed. Not that we have no commentaries ; but they explain 
what does not require explanation and fail to explain what 
needs explanation. So great a religion without an adequate 
commentary—is not this cause for shame ? Commentaries 
should be very much like those of Chiuese classics. 

(2) Good Church History. What we have is often partisan 
and poorly done. We need a complete and fair history like 
Szu Ha Ch‘ien*s. 

(3) Bible study text-books, graded and adapted to primary, 
middle school, and high school use. Greatly needed. 

Yang Hai Feng, Professor Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Canton. 

China is suffering badly to-day not so much from poly¬ 
theism and superstition as from atheism. Polytheism is com¬ 
paratively easy to combat, but the poison of atheism is difficult 
to eradicate, Mr. Yen’s famous translations of Huxley and 
Spenser have led many astray. 

The same West that produced these scientists has developed 
Christianity. Surely it can also supply the antidote. Simple 
catechisms on the relation of science and philosophy to 
Christianity are greatly needed and would be widely read. 


m 


T is of great importance that we have text-books on the 
Bible suitable for use in modern schools, just as the 
Commercial Press has on general subjects. 
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Books on Bible study are much needed, like those which 
Mr. H. L. Zia so well began. Alas, he died too soon. Others 
should take up his work and follow his method in doing so. 

Doctrinal books along the following lines have been much 
on my mind, and I only wish I might have leisure to help in 
their preparation : 

(1) The study of man himself, his nature, his sin, his failures, 
and the penalty that is his due. 

(2) Repentance: man's longing for it but inability to attain to 
it alone. 

(3) The Saviour: who He is and how to trust Him. 

(4) Salvation : the great hope. 

We should also have a book dealing with present-day 
problems. 

We need much literature that is sound and strong to help 
in developing the spiritual life. 

Chang Chu Ling, L. M. S. Pastor, Hongkong. 

I have no suggestions on books to be translated or adapted 
from foreign languages, for I am not sufficiently familiar with 
any foreign language. I have strong convictions, however, on 
what subjects call for the preparation of original literature 
adapted to Chinese conditions and thought, and would mention 
in particular the following : 

On the relation of Christianity to other religions, such as Con¬ 
fucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, and Mohammedanism. 

On Christianity and new thought. 

On Christianity and woman. 

On the history of sacrifices. 

On ancestral worship. 

On secondary wives. 

On Chiuese social problems. 

On the mistakes of Chinese history. 

On the Bible and atheism. 

On theism, as contrasted with polytheism and atheism. 

Chang Wen Kai, Editor, Hongkong. 

I would recommend the preparation of books on the 
following subjects: 

(1) Fiction of social and moral value. 

(2) Biographies of men of character, both foreign and Chinese. 

(3) Books on individual social service. 
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(4) Books on organized social service. 

(5) Books on the mission of the Church and the Y. M. C. A, 

(6) Books showing the bearing of the new learning on the 
moral sanctions and ethical standards of the past. 

(7) Books explaining future punishment. 

Chtj Pei Ho, Y. M. C A, Secretary, Taiyuan, Shansi. 

The ruling and scholar classes of China look upon Chris¬ 
tianity somewhat as on a par with the philosophies of Yaugtzu. 
Mencius, Buddha, and I^aotzu, but as a long way below 
Confucianism. They look with suspicion upon the Christian 
propaganda because it seems to them to be one that is decidedly 
unfriendly towards Confucianism. We Christians have not 
had enough scholarship to produce anything which adequately 
sets forth the points of harmony between Confucianism and 
Christianity, and the difference between sage and God, between 
human relations and Godward obligations. Such a work is 
urgently needed. 

We also need a work setting forth in brief form the lives 
of Chinese Christians of the military, official, and scholar 
class, with statistics on the progress of Christianity in China. 
It would be a valuable addition to have the same range of facts 
regarding influential men in western lands and the progress of 
Christianity there. 

Hsu Pin, Military Surgeon, Chihli. 

The most important literature for the Church to-day, in 
my opinion, is new translations or paraphrases of the Scriptures. 
Few of the educated classes enjoy reading the Bible in its 
present form. There should be a rearrangement of material 
covering the entire Biblical history, in two forms: (1) in the 
form of history after the style of Chinese histories and biogra¬ 
phies, adapted to the educated classes; (2) in the form of simple 
paraphrase and story for the middle classes. 

There is also needed a book giving the attitude of noted 
men of the West to Christianity, for distribution among the 
upper classes in China, 

Also for something showing the difference between Chris¬ 
tianity and other religions and the superiority of the former. 

Also for books on the habits of the Christian life, such as 
the morning watch, private prayer, and Christian service. 

Wang Wan Dai, M.D., Changchow. 
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After an introductory statement about literature as an 
index to men’s real tastes and desires, Mr. Li mentions: 

(1) Literature for all classes of society: 

(a) Biographies of noted Chinese and Western characters; 

(b) Stories of the testimonies of great men to the truth of the 
Gospel. 

( c ) Stories for the cultivation of the spiritual life. 

{d) Poetry and drama, emphasizing character, imparting 
knowledge, arousing courage, sacrifice, patriotism, etc. 

(2) Literature for middle and upper classes. 

(a) To confute the arguments of atheists, materialists, 
optimists, etc. 

(b) The testimonies to Christianity of Christian philosophers. 

(3) Literature for educated Christians : 

(a) Dogmatic theology. 

(b) General Church History. 

(c) History of Christianity in China. 

Li Lu TK, Editor Hsin 1 Pao , Nieh Keu, Hupeh. 

In my study of history I have been much impressed with 
the place of literature in the advancement of the race. Songs, 
proverbs, legends, and books on ceremonies have done much to 
shape civilization. Yu, Tang, Chou, and.Confucius all left 
their imprint on future generations by their writings. In fact 
literature has come to be the distinctive product of Chinese 
.civilization as well as its secret. The fall of the Mauchu 
dynasty, the rise of the Republic of China, the spread of 
Buddhism from India, the outreach of Mohammedanism from 
obscure Arabia are all accounted for by the fact that the forces 
of the able writer were at work. 

With Christianity it is different. Is this because the 
principles of Christianity are not compatible with the findings 
of evolution ? Or is it .because there is no power in Chris¬ 
tianity to transform society ? We cauuot for a moment admit 
these to be the real reasons, nor do those who are not Christians 
charge Christianity’s comparative failure to these reasons. 
Why is it that although Christianity has power enough to 
press into the farthest places in the interior, to transform men’s 
hearts, to establish hospitals, to open schools, to promote 
patriotism, it cannot be satisfactorily investigated by the 
educated classes? Is it not because there has been too little 
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use of the literary power of the Church to set forth the great 
thoughts of Christianity? Or may it not be that the power 
which has been applied has not been applied to good purpose, 
resulting in poor literature? The little good work that has 
been done is infinitesimal as compared with the size and 
population of China. It does not seem to me to be an overstate¬ 
ment therefore to say that the reason for the comparative 
tardiness with which Christianity has spread in China is the 
fact that there has not been an adequate use made of Christian 
literature. 

Previous translations of the Bible, for example, Proverbs, 
the Psalms,, and Epistles, so far as both Christians and 
enquirers are concerned, cannot be said not to have their value. 
But those who are not Christians have found these translations 
entirely too labored to be able to understand them. Take also 
the Christian hymns. While those used in the schools are 
often of a fairly good quality, those used in the churches are 
often too colloquial and cheap to make them of value; an 
educated person cannot help feeling ashamed when he reads 
them. My first suggestion therefore is that in the future the 
controlling principle in translation work be to translate the 
thought, rather than the words and phrases of the book iu 
question. 

My second suggestiou is that in the future the longer books 
be abbreviated, and the shorter tracts be printed together in 
collections, and that all printing be done in an attractive 
manner, and the books placed on sale with all reputable book¬ 
sellers iu the country, and not confined to purely Christian 
book shops. 

So far as purely religious books are concerned it would be 
impracticable to suggest that they all be retranslated. Men of 
literary experience, however, should be set apart to revise such 
existing books as are worth revising. The translations should 
be more or less eclectic in the method of selecting material. 
Only what is of real value to China should be translated, and 
that should be gathered from all available sources. The newly 
published resume of the doctrines of Buddhism is so popular 
that people are struggling with one another to purchase copies 
before the edition is exhausted. The interest in the three 
great doctrines of Christianity—brotherhood, equality, and 
liberty—is surely as great as that in the doctrines of Buddhism, 
yet there is no one to prepare satisfactory literature on these 
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more fundamental lines. My third thought then is that what 
we need to give attention to at the present time is the 
production of the needed Christian literature. 

My fourth suggestion is that attention be given to the 
intellectual and religious needs of the various classes of people 
with whom we have to deal, and prepare literature adapted to 
the several grades. For example, the primary, intermediate, 
and higher schools standards of education might form a guide 
in part. We must have literature adapted to the needs of the 
various classes. 

I feel that we ought not to assume that because a book is 
written in the colloquial style it is therefore simple. Simplicity 
is a characteristic of the thought as well as of the style. When 
Jesus dealt with Isicodemus, who was an educated man, he 
used simple style but profound thought. When He spoke to 
the woman at the well both thought and style were easily 
grasped. My fifth suggestion, therefore, is that we use a 
simple style with elementary thought for the poor and 
uneducated, but that for the educated we seek to express the 
deeper thoughts in a style that will be pleasing to the educated 
classes, and at the same time perfectly clear and intelligible. 

It is comparatively easy for missionaries from abroad to 
learn to speak our language, but very difficult for them to 
learn to understand our literature. The method of translation 
which gives no power to the Chinese writer to control the order 
of thought or the manner of its expression is bound to result in 
a literature that is distinctly foreign in its flavor and therefore 
not always palatable. My sixth suggestion is that in the 
future so far as possible the translation work be done by those 
who are masters of both the original language and the Chinese 
literary style. Where foreigners have a contribution to make 
in translating works, they should give not a little freedom to 
their writers, and should take care that they have writers of 
real ability. 

Tsui Tung Yueh, formerly Editor of the 
San Francisco Chung Hsi Jih . 
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The Races and Languages of South China in 
their Relation to Evangelistic Work 

J. h. FREEMAN, Chieng Mai, Siam 


[In connection with this paper by Mr. Freeman it is encouraging to 
record that the Presbyterian Board of Missions has sanctioned the opening up- 
of work among the Tai people of southwestern Yunnan by the Presbyterian 
Mission in Siam; the China Council of the Presbyterian Mission has also 
cordially approved of this action of the Board. It is hoped that work may 
soon be begun among this long-neglected people who are so readily accessible 
to the missionaries in Siam.—E d. Chinese Recorder ,] 


0 ANY residents in North China are prone to look at the 
south from the standpoint of the Mandarin Chinese. If 
there be such a thing as a Chinese people or a Chinese 
language, the people in China whose written history 
goes back farthest, and whose language is spokeu by more than 
two hundred millions, may claim to be typical. StiJl the stand¬ 
point of the south is as important from a missionary viewpoint 
as it has proved politically. Is there a language in South 
China that is a key to the situation there, as the Mandarin speech 
is in the north and west? To many it seems as if the south 
and southeast of Cliiua is a Babel of speech to which there is 
no master-key, a congeries of unrelated languages and dialects, 
that have no future save absorption into the main race and 
language of China. 

It is true there are many tribes in the mountainous dis¬ 
tricts of the South which have little place in the history of the 
past, and who are to-day distinctly below the level of the 
civilization around them. Several of these, notably the Meos, 
the Christian missionary is lifting to a worth and dignity they 
have not known before; fresh proof that Christianity, not com¬ 
merce, is the true hope of civilization. Yet these tribes are 
but islands in the sea of South China. Leaving them for the 
moment aside, is there any unity in the balance of the popula¬ 
tion ? There certainly was a time two thousand years ago 
when practically all China south of the Yangtze and some¬ 
what to the north of it was Tai territory. When gradual 
pressure from the Chinese on the north, beginning about the 
Christian era, led to Tai migrations which peopled Siam and 
the whole “hinterland” of Indo-China, did South China 
continue to be the home of the Tai race ? Or did those who 
did not move southward become absorbed in the Chinese race? 
Two or three misconceptions must be cleared away ere we cau 
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fairly answer that question. First, the Chinese never conquered 
southwestern China. The hordes of Kublai Khan coming 
from the west in the thirteenth century, overran Szechwan and 
Yunnan first, later all China. Only then, some six hundred 
years ago, did any effective union of southwest China with the 
north come iuto existence. It was the Mongols, not the 
Chinese, who overthrew the Tai kingdoms of the southwest. 
Second, the extent of Chinese authority and the number of real 
Chinese in the southwest is apt to be overestimated. Travellers 
see the town people, and fail to realize that the proportion of 
Chinese in the country districts is far less than in the towns. 
A Roman Catholic father who has lived many years in Kwei¬ 
chow Province says that practically all the farmers there are 
Tai (Chong Chia and Phoo Yuei are the local names), although 
most of them have adopted, at least in part, the Chinese 
costume, and many can speak Mandarin and pass as Chinese. 
However, very few speak Chinese in their homes or really 
understand it well. A third fact that must be kept in mind is 
that very few foreigners who have visited there can speak with 
them in their own tongue. By a Chin-ese-s pea king foreigner, 
as by the Chinese, those who can not speak Chinese are apt to 
be classed merely as “aborigines,” and practically no attempt 
has been made until recently to compare these non-Chinese 
dialects and find their relations. However, this has been done 
by the French in Tonkin, Laos, and Siam, with the result that 
a government commission expressed it as their conclusion that 
Tai speech, whether spoken in French, Siamese, British, or 
Chinese territory, though written in at least four different 
alphabets, was essentially one language, aud those who used 
the different dialects essentially one people. This is in entire 
agreement with the conviction of American missionaries in 
Siam. The French statement may be at some points rather 
too sweeping. On the other hand, farther linguistic and his¬ 
torical study is sure to declare that the Cantonese also, both in 
blood and in speech, are closer to the Tai of Siam and Tonkin 
and Yunnan, than they are to the Chinese of the north. Their 
culture is Chinese, but something like a third of their common 
speech is common also to the Tai of Siam. 

Returning then to our first question : we answer that to¬ 
day, as was true two thousand, perhaps even four thousand, 
years ago, South China is the home of the Tai : Muang Tai 
“Land of the Free” as the Siamese fondly say. Quite 
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possibly not the Cantonese speech alone, but many other dia¬ 
lects of South China not usually recognized as Tai (or Shan as 
the English are wont to say) will be found to be more or less 
closely related to it. For instance, the writer met men who 
were called Hakka whose speech had many words he could 
understand. The fact of a common written character, rather 
than the identity of common speech, unifies North and West 
China, for there is wide variation in speech, perhaps as wide as 
the varieties of Tai speech in South China and Indo-Cbina. 
Tai speech and nationality probably is not the key to South 
China in any such degree as is Mandarin in the north, because 
a common written character is wanting, if for no other reason. 
All Tai dialects, including Cantonese, can be well represented 
by either of the two written characters in use in Siam, but 
whether it is practicable to make the Tai speech and its very 
perfect phonetic alphabets the vehicle to spread the Gospel in 
South China, as the Mandarin is used in the north, is a fair 
question. What is beyond question from a missionary stand¬ 
point, is that we can not afford to ignore the wide prevalence 
of Tai speech and Tai blood in South China. As Mr. H. 0. T. 
Burkwall, Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
Canton, has well expressed it, in order to evangelize the Tai 
in South China, we must have not Chinese missions with Tai 
work as a side issue, but distinctly Tai missions. 

In speaking of their efforts to reach the <c aborigines” near 
Lungchou in southern Kwangsi, whom we know to be Tai, Mrs. 
Worship says: (Alliance Tidings, September, 1916 ): “The 
fact that they cannot speak Cantonese, and we can not converse 
with them in their vernacular, causes them to turn us away. 
In whole streets, and indeed whole villages near Lungchau, 
the women at least speak only their own tongue. They invari¬ 
ably turn us away. Yet these same people warmly welcomed 
Dr. Dodd, Mr. Vincent, and myself when we approached them 
through the medium of their own tongue, differing only dia¬ 
lectically from the speech we use in Siam.” Mr. Oldfield of 
the same mission (C. and M. A.) found similar conditions in 
northern Kwangsi. Letters and reports from the C. I. M, in 
Kweichau and Yunnan tell ^the same story. A knowledge of 
the Tai vernacular certainly is the key to the evangelization 
of large sections in South China. For the evangelization of 
this people the Presbyterians have a peculiar responsibility. 
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Dramatics utilized in Hangchow Christian College to raise funds for flood relief. 
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What the Church Expects of Preparatory Schools* 

Rev. WILLIAM L. DeVRIES, D.D, 

T r “lHE Church expects of her preparatory schools for boys 
that they give us a laity fully equipped for life, -well 
founded in Christian principles, and loyal to the Church. 
It is a matter of fundamental importance that our 
church schools train for us a laity of this character, because 
the Church sorely needs them in her works of administration, 
of evangelization, of religious education, and of social service. 
Our Sunday schools cannot as a rule train the boys that go to 
our church schools, because in very large measure these boys 
have two or three homes (sometimes four) each year, and 
there can be no continuous or systematic instruction under such 
circumstances. Then, again, although our Sunday schools have 
made great strides within the last ten years, and some of them 
have become wonderfully efficient, yet many boys belong to 
parishes where opportunities for thorough and scientific religious 
instruction are not to be had. And, once more, many well-to- 
do parents will not send their children to Sunday school, for 
fear of germs and infections of various sorts. 

It may be said that we must depend on home influences 
and instruction to equip our boys for church membership and 
the Christian life. As a matter of fact, very few homes exert 
such an influence as this in any definite way, and it may well be 
doubted whether there are rnauy parents adequately equipped 
to instruct their children in Christian faith and practice. I 
suspect that there never have been many such parents in pro¬ 
portion to the whole body of believers in any period of church 
history. We are told of such a condition of things in former 
and happier generations, but a somewhat intimate reading of 
biography and church history leads me to think that the per¬ 
sons that make these claims are uninformed laudatores temporis 
peracti. 

As for the years of undergraduate life that follow those of 
school, it is a fact only too evident that we cannot expect our 
young men to be trained in Christian principles and church 
loyalty in their university or college course. 

In the next place, I wish to urge the importance of church 
schools training their pupils in Christian principles because 


* Reprinted from The Holy Cross Magazine. 
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this, in my judgment, is at once the best prophylactic and the 
best cure for vice. Christ, His religion and His service, active 
in the hearts aud lives of our boys, is the only adequate means 
of preventing their falling into sins of impurity. In Him also 
is the only sure remedy for those who have fallen into such 
sins. Therefore, the work of our church schools in behalf of 
Christian instruction is essential to the continuance of pure 
morals and pure manners. 

The present war shows the need of instilling principles 
into our men. It brings many strains to the soldiers in the 
trenches or the sailors at sea. Self-control is the first essential, 
if our men are not to lose their minds, or their heads, or their 
courage, or their character ; and self-control is the product of 
a life nurtured and lived in obedience to God. At home, 
the men who, in positions small and great, are charged with 
various responsibilities for the conduct of the war, are subject 
to temptations which are perhaps not as hot and clamorous as 
those of the camp and the trenches, but yet are very subtle and 
powerful. Our manhood is not prepared and equipped to meet 
these strains as it should be, because in the generation now 
ending religious education has not been what it ought to have 
been. 

Yet again, it is the opinion of statesmen, men of affairs, 
historians, and students of life that the period of reconstruction 
which will follow tiie war, when we enter upon a new era, 
aud, we hope, a better world to live and work in, will be more 
difficult than the period of the war itself. That at least was 
the experience that we had in the South after the Civil War. 
And here is our great opportunity. The boys now in our schools 
can be trained to be the leaders in the coming age, and we 
must rise to the opportunity and the duty, and bring them to 
the love and service of the Master of us all, that they may be 
fully prepared to do their part for America and for democracy 
throughout the world. 

My final aud chief reason for asking that our church 
schools give foremost attention to the religious training of their 
pupils is the glory aud nobility of a true Christian manhood. 
Every school master knows and is proud of instances of this in 
the alumni of his own school. To stir up your pure minds by 
way of remembrance, and to illustrate the glory and fineness of a 
complete manhood, I want to note a few instances'out of my own 
personal experience which will be paralleled by many in yours. 
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First, I have in mind a graduate of Kent School, whom 
I met five or six years ago. Recently I was his guest in his 
rooms at a New England college, a few days before he left 
to drive an ambulance in France. He questioned me closely 
late into the night, about fundamental matters of religion, and 
about bis own personal problems. At the end of our talk he 
asked me if I would pray for him regularly during his absence. 
I asked him what he would have me pray. The answer was: 
“That I may remain faithful in my belief and in my life, 
and be led to enter the priesthood if I survive the war.” 

Another instance. A boy from South Carolina, carefully 
trained in Christian principles, wrote his father a very fine 
letter the other day, from a church school in the South, asking 
permission at sixteen to enlist in the militia, asserting that he 
did not wish other fellows to protect his mother and sister 
from the enemy, but to do his part himself. 

A freshman of seventeen in Johns Hopkins procured his 
father’s and mother’s consent to his enlistment in the Maryland 
Artillery, on the ground that his people had fought in the wars 
of 1776, 1812, 1861, and 1898, and the men of his family are 
now all in service. It would be a disgrace to him if he was 
the only one omitted. His mother was very much concerned 
at his youth. The boy had been carefully trained in the 
Christian Faith, and, like others already mentioned, is a com¬ 
municant of the Church. It was arranged on the fourth of 
July, when I was visiting his sister, that I should see him 
alone. I said: “Charles, you have given yourself to the 
service of our country. You are at an age when many and 
legitimate pleasures are ahead of you—perhaps the most joyous 
age in a man’s life—and you have a right to these things. 
You have given them all up by going into the army. Further¬ 
more, you run the risk of losing your life, or, worse still, of 
being mutilated for life. I hope you have counted the cost of 
all these things.” His answer was: “Doctor, this life here 
is such a small part of the whole of life, that it seems to me 
that it makes very little difference what happens to me during 
the next two or three years.” 

Another episode. One night, last month, I was in a group 
of young college men from different parts of the country and 
from four or five different colleges. We were discussing the 
unspeakable things that happen to men’s bodies in the trenches. 
One of them (Cornell’15), an officer of engineers, in his day 
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a leader both in college activities and in his studies, and until 
the war a valued employee of one of our great engineering 
corporations, the son of a vestryman of a parish near New York 
City, and himself carefully reared in the Church, spoke out 
with firm conviction, as follows : “ Well, for my part I am so- 

sure that there is another life and that my body is not the 
whole of me that I do not care what is done with it after I 
am killed.” 

If our church schools could and would multiply such 
young laymen as these, the whole condition of the Church 
would be changed, and vastly for the better. 

Now the chief agency in our church schools for producing 
a well-instructed Christian manhood is what is usually known 
as “ Sacred Studies.” Very often these classes are formal and 
dry as bone. They can and should be made vital. In other 
words, they should be used as a means of bringing each pupil 
into personal relation with our Lord as Friend and Master and 
Saviour. And the teaching must be often by informal methods, 
such as frequent discussion of living topics and the bearing of 
Christian teachings upon them. Often it will be necessary to 
throw over the lesson appointed for the day and give the whole 
period to ethical and religious questions that have come up in 
the class. There are schools where methods such as these have 
made the student body regard the Sacred Studies as the most 
interesting period of the whole week. This should be the case 
everywhere, and might be, if the right persons would take up 
the matter in the right way. 

As for the subjects that should be taught, this is difficult 
to lay down because so many of the pupils in our church pre¬ 
paratory schools are under our care for only two or three years, 
and often come ignorant of the fundamental verities of religion. 
I would name the following as the most important topics which 
must in any event be taught, although I recognize that the list 
is brief and that some very important matters are omitted. 

In the first place, we shall all agree that the life of Christ 
is of primary importance. Let me add that it should be taught, 
if it is to be vital and effective for Christian manhood, not as 
literature, or history, or biography. Nor should undue atten¬ 
tion be paid to geography and other like data. The life of our 
Lord as the revelation of true manhood and of Godhead is the 
point of view that will be most vital and most helpful in the 
Christian training of our boys. 
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The next subject ill importance, in my judgment, is 
instruction in the fundamentals of Christian doctrine, as it is 
taught here iu Kent School and in some others. I know that 
many will disagree with me when I put it thus blankly. But 
let me be a little circumstantial, at the risk of seeming to try 
to teach masters in Israel what they already know. I mean 
that our boys should be taught the chief theological truths in 
their bearings upon life aud its problems. They should be 
taught who and wliat God is, the nature of man and the world 
about us, and the relations that should subsist between men 
and God, and between men themselves arid the world they 
live in. In other words, they should be taught the Apostles’ 
Creed not so much as dogma as in its bearings upon daily life. 
For instance, in the Creed they profess their faith iu our Lord 
as Christ. Christ meaning the Anointed One indicates that He 
is our Prophet, our Priest, and our King. As our Prophet, 
He is our supreme Teacher and Preacher, not the foreteller 
of future events but our trustworthy Guide in all details of 
faith aud morals. Not to mediums, or fortune tellers, or 
philosophers, or any agencies based on purely human knowl¬ 
edge are we to go for our guidance in the affairs of life, 
but only to our Lord and Master. As our Priest, He is the 
supreme Physician of our souls, and to Him and Him alone are 
we to look for the cure of our spiritual diseases. When we sin, 
it is no human agency or vows or resolutions that can cure 
us, but Jesus only. As our King, He alone is our Lord aud 
Master, and we are to give our supreme allegiance not to society 
or fashion or money or pleasure, but again to Jesus only. 

Let me give one other illustration, if I may once more 
presume to teach my teachers. The Creed says that our Lord 
was conceived of the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary. 
“Conceived of the Holy Ghost” means that He was perfectly 
God, and, being God, is almighty and enabled thereby to help 
us in all ways. No human or earthly friend is almighty or 
able to supply our every need, but our Lord and Saviour, 
being conceived of the Holy Ghost and perfectly God, is 
mighty to save and to help. The trouble with mighty men is 
that they are apt to lack sympathy and understanding with 
other men, and the bigger and stronger we are, the less likely 
we are to be able to understand other men. But our Lord Jesus 
Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, was perfectly Man as well as 
perfectly God, and therefore able not only to help us but also 
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in all respects to sympathize with us and to understand our 
need, so that to Him we can go for complete fellow-feeling 
and aid in every time of trial. 

So much for doctrinal teaching. 

The third topic I would advise is Christian ethics, both 
the theory, simply and fundamentally stated, and also the 
application of Christian principles to some of the problems of 
young men in the present generation. Surely all of our boys 
should be clearly taught that the supreme determinant of their 
relations with God and their fellow-men is not their own hap¬ 
piness and pleasure ; nor the cardinal virtues of justice, fortitude, 
prudence, and temperance ; not yet the liberty, equality, and 
fraternity of the French ; nor any such thing,—but Gove ; and 
love means self-sacrifice, and unselfishness, and service, and 
considerateness, and politeness, and mercifulness, and a whole 
host of like lovely things. So much at present for the theory 
and the principles. As to the practice, they should be taught 
the evils of intemperance, of impurity, of gambling, of com¬ 
mercialism, and the glory of honor, and honesty, and truth, 
and purity, and self-control, and the other gleaming and noble 
virtues which go to make up a true and Christian manhood. 

The fourth topic that I would insist upon as essential in 
every church school is teaching in church principles and 
ideals. I urge this not out of a narrow, rigoristic conception 
that salvation is confined to the Episcopal Church, nor yet 
because I consider this Church of ours perfect, but she is, in 
my opinion, the best way of salvation to be found on earth at 
present, and possessed of very definite and valuable gifts for the 
training and equipping of men for this life and the life to come. 
Furthermore, she has a distinct mission in this land and in the 
world, and she cannot fulfil it unless her laity really knows her 
mind, her heart, and her life. The schoolboy age is the great 
time for instilling instruction and interest so that by the seeds 
then planted our boys will in time grow into a loyal, instructed 
laity, rich in good works for Christ, His Church, and their 
fellow-men. 

The fifth and final topic that I would advise is what I 
must call “evidences,” for lack of a better name. I mean 
that our boys should be taught in a simple way the chief 
grounds of their belief. I fully realize that they have not yet 
reached the psychological stage of growth at which they will 
have either the full interest in or the full understanding of 
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these things. That must come later. Nor is the question of 
the truth of revelation the vital problem that it will be later. 
But whether the boys go into business or to college they are 
not likely to have any substantive, effective teaching that will 
enable them to deal with the temptations to unbelief and the 
arguments of aggressive skeptics which they are sure to meet. 
Therefore, with great patience and care it must be our task in 
the last year in school to give our boys very definite instruction 
as to why we believe in Jesus Christ, and why we hold Him to 
be our God and our Saviour. 

Well, I have done. I have endeavored to show what the 
Church expects of ber schools for boys, why she expects it, and 
by what means her expectations can be fulfilled. I do not find 
that many of our boys come home from our church schools 
trained and equipped in the ways I have tried to set forth. 


The Junior Missionary 


Views of Young Workers 

HOME BASE PREPARATION. 

1. The most invaluable Home Base preparation I got 
I consider to be the following and in this order of importance : 

A. Experience; 

(1) Farm. 

(2) Preaching and deputation work in student volunteer 
band. 

B. Academic; 

(1) Courses under Prof. Beach on China and some lessons 
on architecture. 

(2) A course in practical sociology under Prof. Wm. Bailey. 
N.B. The rest of my college work did little to prepare me for 
this work except to give me a background. 

OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS. 

2. {a) Disharmony between missionaries. 

(£) The need of proper initiation into our new work by 
some experienced worker. I have found it very 
difficult to determine just what my job is. No 
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doubt my mission thought it was honoring me by 
putting me in such a responsible place and telling 
me to go to and develop a great work, but such 
honor must always be bought at great price to the 
new worker and the missiou and not infrequently 
is fatal to the former. 

(^) The making of evangelism everybody’s job and 
expecting evangelists to do all manner of things. 

LANGUAGE. 

3. The pre-eminent need here is to be provided with 
and held to a good stiff course of study for the first five years 
and be given time to do it. The Language School has worked 
out a very good course. 

IMPRESSIONS OF CHINESE. 

4. The best Chinese I have found unsurpassed in 
shrewdness, economy, thrift, perspicacity, loyalty, devotion, 
generosity, industry, poise, and geueral bearing ; unequalled 
I think in patience, long suffering, genuine courtesy, sense of 
honor, and stability. Their lack of a sense of privacy, fear of 
physical danger, and tendency to gossip I regard as temporary, 
growing out of abnormal social conditions. 

I take it you do not care for the negative side. The above 
gives some of the qualities we may look for when the people 
“have a chance.” 

MISSION NEEDS OF CHINA. 

5. (a) Chinese prophets and Christian statesmen. 

(b) Spirit filled, efficient missionaries. 

(c) Church buildings and equipment worthy the name. 
(cf) Great numbers of primary schools. 

E. P. Gish, Nauking. 
* * * 
adaptability of home base preparation. 

The needs of my work in China are educational and 
spiritual, since I am teaching and am desirous of developing 
Christian character in my boys. My preparation at home for 
the educational side was, so far as I can judge, excellent; for 
it was not carried to the stage of extreme specialization 
connoted by a Pb.D. degree, and it was mellowed by a three- 
years’ term of teaching in a boys’ boarding school. So, while 
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I am not the specialist in any one line that the graduate schools 
in American universities believe a man should be before he is 
fitted to really teach, yet I can manage the courses needed here 
in zoology and embryology; and I have the very great 
advantage of understanding a little about a boy’s mental 
abilities, I am saved from hoping these lads can learn a lesson 
as long and as difficult as those which might properly be 
assigned to juniors in American colleges. So far as I can tell 
now, my own particular preparation was better for my partic¬ 
ular work than the earning of a Ph. D. would have been,— 
though I would like the Ph, D. too ! 

RELATION TO CHINESE AND WESTERN COLLEAGUES. 

The problem in connection with co-workers consists in 
the difficulty (in my case) of constantly remembering my 
older colleagues’ achievements and constantly keeping before 
my mind’s eye their admirable and lovely traits of character. 
By this I do not for an instant imply that my own 
colleagues set me a hard problem in this line. Far from 
it. This crowd is a wonderful one to work with; every one 
in it sets me an example in more ways than one. But the 
great underlying worthy qualities of the best of men are apt to 
be forgotten in the fret caused by little uncongentalities. A 
very little roughness of the edge will at times make one forget 
the wonderful steel of which the blade is forged. My problem 
is to win enough Christian grace to make me uniformly mag¬ 
nanimous. M!y other problem is the difficulty I find in getting 
the intimate confidence of the students. There are none of the 
non-Christians to whom I feel, as yet, that I can confidently 
speak of their soul’s needs. This difficulty is not connected 
with any lack of friendliness on their part or on mine ; it is, 
rather, the result of lack of time to cultivate individual friend¬ 
ships, There are a certain number of classes to be met, a 
certain amount of language study must be done, committee 
meetings must not be cut; and these “musts” binder far too 
much the individual work which is our crowning opportunity. 

THE LANGUAGE. 

A year in the Nanking Language School, or in the Peking 
School, gives one so fine a grounding in correct hearing of 
sounds and of tones that the newer missionaries, if they are at 
all conscientious in their later use of what they were giveu at 
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the School, will speak more accurately than the great majority 
of older missionaries ; and this is also true of the newer mis¬ 
sionaries’ use of idiom, though to a less degree. The ground* 
ing in character study and in writing is of inestimable value, 
also. Granting, then, our good fortune in having the first 
problems so smoothed away for us, there remain two which 
are of a different sort from what the older generation had to 
face. The first one is the proper choice of methods of learning 
new characters. I find a temptation assailing me to rely too 
much on mechanical methods, a temptation that is a natural 
hang-over from college days, when the note-book habit was too 
firmly fixed. I am tempted to feel that once I have a character 
written on a card and given its proper meaning, it is almost 
mastered. Was tempted to feel this way ; for I have stopped 
overvaluing my cards in their ranks of hundreds and hundreds. 
No mechanical method can really greatly do away with the 
need for good old-fashioned brain effort. The other problem in 
language study is a more insidious one, if one may call a 
problem insidious. How may a man whose command of the 
language is very limited keep his teacher from talking down to 
him all the time, from using the vocabulary he already knows 
instead of constantly widening it ? I do not merely mean by 
this the old difficulty of getting a good teacher ; it is a matter 
of looking to one’s own actual advance in command of idiom 
and vocabulary. It has to do also with a proper valuation of 
the language used by the older missionaries, whose Chinese, 
while far more facile than that of the man or woman fresh from 
Nanking or Peking, yet is not the Chinese the newcomer hopes 
some time to be able to speak. Not to have one’s standard set 
too low by fellow missionaries or by teachers minus ambition 
for their pupils, is a matter which at least ought not to be 
forgotten, I believe. Maybe I mention this problem chiefly 
because my own Chinese is so poor and my progress is so slow 1 
When one teaches in English, progress in Chinese is quite a 
different matter from what it is in the case of those who are 
using it every day in preaching or in consulting with Chinese 
helpers. 

UNDERSTANDING THE CHINESE. 

The diligence and the patience of the Chinese are, to my 
mind, justly famous. No less so is their love of squeeze. My 
own observation has added but one factor to the list which 
everybody knows who has read about these people ; it is a 
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pervasive and vitiating softness. Any excuse will do as basis 
for not doing the work expected or promised. The fact that 
this faculty has been developed by the experience of untold 
generations who have perforce been content with just barely 
existing does not make it any easier to live with or to drill out 
of students’ characters. It shows just as strongly among their 
elders in these troublous days, when the fear of looting causes 
exhibitions that are disgusting to a Westerner. 

MISSION NEEDS OF CHINA. 

Something that will build up a self-sacrificing manhood 
is the thing most needed. Nothing short of Christian character 
will do, of course ; but these people need the virile side of our 
Faith emphasized. There are many who will endure in 
patience. But China needs men who will dare to die for an 
active assertion of principle. The mature generation of 
Chinese is past changing, I suppose ; for the coming generation, 
I can think of nothing better than the inspiration of leadership 
by the best of American young men and women. Boy 
scouting, live Sunday school classes, any contact that can be 
made and kept long enough to mould characters, these things 
carry the solution to the problem that is so big in my way of 
thinking. They need a strain of heroism, not passive, but 
dynamic, assertive, constructive, willing to fight for even a 
political principle to the bitter end. If we could only raise a 
breed that is not content to eternally compromise, live and let 
live, and carry away the people’s money whenever the chance 
offers ! 

James Willard Williams, 


“ Dips into Chinese Fiction ” 

DR. G. T. CANDLIN 

II 

(From Lectnre given at Peking Training School for Missionaries.) 


personal narrative. Its style is phenomenal Coarse, 
direct, graphic, intense ; each word is like a fierce stroke from 
a graver’s tool. If you have any notion that Mandarin Chinese 
is unexpressive, read this book. Here is the rude strength of 


S '“ , ""JECOND dip. In the Annals of the Water Margins we 
come to a book much like the Three Kingdoms but of 
a _l a lower strain. It contains less history and more 
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the mountain quarryman, who cleaves deep into the heart of 
the rock; wild, fierce, sincere, Dante himself is not more terse 
and vivid. In the one quality of power: rugged, relentless, 
gloomy, like a storm beat precipice, there is no book in 
Chinese to equal it, and no book in any language to surpass it. 
It is all pictures, struck with sharp, rough but masterful strokes, 
and all the pictures are silhouettes. 

In one respect this book is the very opposite of the Three 
Kingdoms. That rings all through with the clarion-note of 
loyalty; this echoes only the harsh and menacing tone of 
rebellion. It represents the sinister side of the shield—discon¬ 
tented China. Its plot is laid in the time of Hui Tsung, one of 
the Sung emperors, and it is occupied in detailing the exploits 
of one hundred and eight famous outlaws whose stronghold was 
Liang San amongst the “Water Marshes.” The stern, im¬ 
placable demand of the undaunted rebel spirit for a justice 
which the law is too feeble and too corrupt to give, is enforced 
with terrible emphasis, and as in Victor Hugo’s “Les Miser- 
ables,” or Schiller’s “Robbers,” we get a deep insight into 
cruelties and oppressions done in an age when right is defence¬ 
less and authority takes the side of the wrong-doer. This book 
illustrates one somewhat repulsive side of Chinese humour. 
The fact is not generally known in the western world, but 
nearly everyone who has been long resident in China is aware 
that he is known among the natives around him by a name 
which he neither derived from his parents nor received at the 
baptismal font, one quite unclassical and generally unflattering. 
You can usually get to know other people’s but not your own. 
Nobody can nickname like the Chinese. Their genius in this 
direction is preternatural. In this novel we have a fine display 
of it. “The Little Whirlwind,” “Jade Unicorn,” “The 
Leopard-Headed,” “ The Devil’s Neighbour,” “ Hail-Fire, 
and “The Black Whirlwind” are but a few of them. The 
book is the work of a powerful mind, though it is hung over 
with menace and gloom. Unscrupulous, defiant, stern as the 
fates, but true in covenant and brave in conflict, these men 
and women are not of the smiling, temperate, human sort; they 
are terrible beings of cave and the mountain den. On 
account of its subject the book is a forbidden one, but in China 
that is no hindrance to your gettiug it if you want to. 
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Notes and Queries 

The Symbol for God in Chinese Writing 

Rev. C. WAIDTLOW 


Buddha’s heart,” it is rather clear that it was only 
adopted by Buddhism, and was really in existence long before. 
It is in fact a religious symbol used almost all over the world 
in oldest times. It is the symbol of the Supreme Deity, 
bringing happiness and blessings to its possessor. It is also 
known that the symbol witli its hooks turned the wrong way 
(ifi) is regarded as wicked or of evil omen. But a study of the 
Chinese radicals will show us that we have the same two 
symbols for God in radicals 119 (^; 5 tv) and 165 respec¬ 

tively, only the hooks are arranged a little differently, perhaps 
for the convenience of the writer. Radical 119, which now 
means rice, corresponds to the first mentioned Swastika; Radical 
165, which means to pluck, to sort out, corresponds to the last, 
and the bending of the upper part of the cross indicates this. 
It will be observed that the hooks turn the same way as the 
bending. Although some of the compositions with Radical 119 
easily can be explained to mean rice or something in connec¬ 
tion with rice, there are some other compositions, where this 
meaning is quite out of place, though suitable to the meaning 
God. 

I will mention some examples; 

1. The character f§, mysterious, secret, which by Dr. 

Wieger in his excellent book “Chinese Characters” is ex¬ 
plained as “the dark corners of a house (*■*♦), in which one 
discerns things (^) only by groping —But if ^ represents 

God as judge, it tells us also of hands stretched out asking for 
mercy in the house of God. 

2. The character fg,. This does not only mean vapour, 
steam, air, but also spirit, temper, feeling, the Yin and Yang 
principle, and fate. Dr. Wieger puts the meaning of the 
character as “ vapour or fume (^) ascending from heat acting 
on rice Qfc).” If my suggestion is correct, it means God 
covered with thick clouds. 


ID 


N the dictionary of Kang-hsi it is said that has its origin 
in heaven =JS), and although the Swastika symbol is 
spoken of as a Buddhistic symbol, “ the symbol of 
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3. The character jpj, which means peace, repose, com¬ 
fort, strength, is by Dr. Wieger explained as “the repose that 
follows the hard work of decorticating rice.” As the hands 
are placed higher than the symbol for God, it would mean : the 
bands of God taking the shield (np), thus implying that peace, 
etc., will come. 

4. The character to confuse, to bewitch, is difficult 

to explain with JK as rice, but easy with as God. The 
result of God’s going away surely is confusion, etc. 

5. The character gjj), to steal, is explained “A swarm 
of termites ($) that take the (^) grain in a (*£) storehouse, to 
eat it.” But in this way the character -ft* (20) is not explained ; 
it can not be only represented by J , as this belongs to 

It seems as if the whole represents a temple, where one 
false and evil deity (note its scorpion tail and its head ; ® is also 
a Swastika form—with the divination character on it) has 
been placed side by side with God. Therefore the unity is 
being changed to duplicity : the numerals 4 and 10 are changed 
to 8 and 20.* This is religious theft; moral theft perhaps is 
represented by auother character (fgt), both commonly combined 
to represent to steal (f§fc J§). 

As almost all the religious characters in Chinese writing 
are now connected with Radical 113 jR—compare and Jfe 
and jp-), the turning away from God must have been very early 
in the existence of the Chinese people. As there are still left some 
characters for spiritual functions connected with Radical 165 
(jfc eg-, ^ to investigate, to judge) the remembrance of the 
wrath of God has overlived the calling to mind of his 
goodness represented by Radical 119. What is left of this is his 
symbol which is now, however, understood as rice. It almost 
looks as if man thought that he could be satisfied alone with 
rice without having the knowledge of God. A sorrowful 
mistake indeed! 

* In later formed characters 20 was left out as it was not understood, and 
8 was explained together with ^ as a cave, a store (R). 
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The Rev. James Jackson, D.D. 

JT^JHE Rev. James Jackson, D.D., came to China from 
I I England in 1876 and was at first in Canton. After 
about two years he went to the United States where he 
was engaged in mission work among the Chinese in 
New York City. He returned to China in 1882 under the 
Methodist Episcopal Board and worked in Wuhu and Kiu- 
kiang. At Wuhu he and his wife were at first almost the only 
foreigners in residence. They had a school and a preaching 
hall in their own Chinese house and traveled much in the 
surrounding country. In 1887 to °k charge of the educa¬ 
tional work of the Methodist Mission in Kiukiang and under 
his able management it became one of the best schools in the 
Yangtze Valley. 

Iu 1900 he left the Methodist Mission and joined the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. In 1901 he was put in charge 
of Boone School, Wuchang, which was just developing into a 
college. Under his able management it developed into Boone 
University, and, while the standards were steadily raised, the 
numbers increased from about one hundred to over three 
hundred. He retired in 1917, hut was retained as a special 
worker having charge of the English congregation in Kiukiang 
.and also continuing his literary work. He died in Kiukiang 
on April 22, after an illness of only one day, during most of 
which he was unconscious. He leaves a widow and one son, 
now a captain in the British army. 

Dr. Jackson was a man of wide scholarship both in 
English and Chinese. His commentaries on the Pentateuch 
and on St. Paul’s Epistles are among the best in the Chinese 
language and his Sunday school lessons on the Life of Our 
Lord are of great value. At the time of his death he was 
revising his commentaries on St. Paul and planning to 
complete the series. He was a continual student, rising at 
five every morning and studying till breakfast and always 
putting the best that he got into his sermons and his books 
and his teaching. 

As a teacher he had great influence over young men, always 
retaining a freshness of feeling and an understanding of their 
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difficulties which enabled him to help them continually, and 
always expecting high standards both in character and scholar¬ 
ship. One of our clergy who studied under him told me that 
his method was quite different from that of their other teachers. 
He would come into class with an arm full of.books and lecture, 
giving occasional references to the books. After about a 
month he told them that he was going to give them an exam¬ 
ination. They asked what they weie to be examined on. 
“Why,” he replied, “on my lectures and your reading. Are 
you children that I should give you a little piece of text to 
learn? ’ ’ 

As a preacher he was both profound and clear. I do not 
think that he felt that he was doing his duty by his congrega¬ 
tion if he preached less than forty minutes, though out of 
consideration for modern weakness, he would cut himself down 
to half an hour or even less. But I do not think his congrega¬ 
tions ever felt that his sermons were too long. He was con¬ 
tinually giving one new ideas and fresh points of view. 

In his death the Chinese people have lost a true friend and 
the Church on earth an able and devoted missionary. 


Mrs. F. L. Hawks Pott 

Died, May 11th, 1918 

A woman of great kindness of heart, intellectual power, 
and practical wisdom, Mrs. F. E. Hawks Pott was for forty 
years a leader and inspirer of church-work among the women 
of the American Church Mission in Kiangsu. 

Mrs. Polt came from a well-known Christian family, being 
the eldest daughter of the Rev, K. C. Wong, the first Chinese 
clergyman of the A. E. Church as well as its first baptized 
convert, and the sister of Mr. Theodore T. Wong, lately Com¬ 
missioner of Education in charge of the Chinese students in 
America, and of Miss A. M. Wong, M.D., of Shanghai. 

Mrs. Pott was early identified with the education of girls. 
Shortly after the “Emma Jones” Girls* School was opened 
in Hongkew, Shanghai, in 1876, she was called to be a teacher 
and to help in the management of the school. In 188 r St. 
Mary’s Hall was- founded at Jessfield, a suburb of Shanghai, 
and Mrs. Pott Was appointed headmistress by Bishop Scher- 
eschewsky. This position she held until 1891 when she resigned 
from it on account of her marriage. During those early years* 
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her wisdom and administrative ability helped greatly in build¬ 
ing up the new institution and thus laid the foundation for the 
present wonderful development of St. Mary’s Hall. 

In her spare time, Mrs. Pott carried on evangelistic work 
in the nearby villages. For the shelter of girl-babies neglected 
by their ignorant mothers, Mrs. Pott founded St. Mary’s 
Orphanage with the money she raised among her friends. 
She also started the “Gate Sunday School” for the village 
children and mill workers. She was one of the pioneers of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, which was established in Shanghai in 
1893 on the visit of Mrs, Twing of America. For a number 
of years Mrs. Pott was the President of the Kiangsu Branch of 
the Women’s Auxiliary and in that capacity directed the work 
of this great agency of the Church for the evangelization of the 
women of the province. Mrs. Pott was a ready speaker, im¬ 
pressive and resourceful, and a thorough scholar of the Bible. 

As the wife of the President of St. John’s University, 
Mrs. Pott shared with her husband the keenest interest in the 
welfare of the institution and contributed greatly to its develop¬ 
ment. An old St. John’s alumnus, Dr. Z. T. K. Woo, Director 
of the Hanyang Iron and Steel Works, thus wrote of her: 
“To all the boys she was ever ready to give her kindly advice 
and a helping hand, and to the young boys she was most 
motherly, taking a lively interest in their aims as well as their 
games. All boys who had been sick could tell bow carefully 
she always looked after their comfort and soothed them with 
cheerful words, as she made it her duty to visit the boys on 
the sick list. Mrs. Pott was also a most skilful and sympathetic 
teacher. Those boys who had the privilege of studying under 
her had been impressed with her resourceful and genial way of 
conducting the class, for she was full of wit and kindness and 
the boys were unknowingly kept in good behaviour and 
obedience. Her kindly nature promoted a healthy spirit 
throughout the student body, and for commencement day 
preparations and for other social functions, she was ever the 
leading spirit, and the boys vied with each other in offering 
their service.” 

In both public and private life, Mrs. Pott represented the 
highest type of Christian womanhood, devoted to her husband 
and her children, helpful to the needy, kind to her friends, 
cheerful and self-denying, untiring in all good work. 

Y. Y. Tsu. 
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Our Book Table 

A list of the books in English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evati9 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 

Diciest of the Presbyterian Church of Korea (Chosen). Compiled 
by Chari.es Au.r* Clark, D.D Korean Religious Book and Tract 
Society , Seoul. Price $1 .75. 

In a cloth-bound book of about 270 pages, the compiler has 
presented a mass of information relating specially to the Presby¬ 
terian Church of Korea, but which has more of food and suggestion 
in it for the missionary in China than the title would indicate. No 
one can read the introduction to the Period of Origins without a 
thrill, for it tells how Mr. Thomas, in 1865, when connected with 
the Scotch Bible Society, and in 1866, when connected with the 
London Missionary Society, distributed Chinese Scriptures along 
the coast, and how he was cut to pieces and burned on the bank 
of the river, just below Pyeng Yang, but not until he had given 
out the copies of the New Testament which he had. 

Part I gives the Digest of the Constitutional History of the 
Church from the time when foreigners only were in Council to the 
period when Koreans shared iti Council work. Part II, which 
gives a digest of Doctrine and Law, is followed by a formidable 
array of rules and by-laws of every sort, then come history, rules, 
aud aims of the boards and important committees. Rolls of the 
dead, retired, and those in active service now are followed by 21 
pages of statistics. Part VII gives facts about other Missions and 
Agencies at work in Korea, but is specially valuable in the list of 
the principles on which work is carried on, stress being put on 
wide itineration, distribution of the Scriptures, Bible study, per¬ 
sonal work, self-support, self-government, duty to the “regions 
beyond,” educational and medical work, and allegiance to Bible 
standards. 

G. M. 


The Fight eor the Republic in China. L. B. Putnam Wrale. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Mex. $7.00. 

How a reputable firm like Dodd, Mead & Co. could let a book 
go out of their office with such proof-reading as we find here is a 
mystery. Then there is another line of mistakes which may be 
due to the proof-reader and may be due to the author—mistakes in 
grammar. Of these there is good store. Lastly there are mistakes 
which are undoubtedly due to the author. The English is dis¬ 
tressing, phrases like “to perpetually condemn” being very 
common. 

Having said this I wish to commend the book to every one 
who wishes to understand the present situation in China, though 
I cannot go quite so far as the author who modestly begins the 
preface with this sentence; “ This volume tells everything that the 
student or the casual reader needs to know about the Chinese 
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Question.” Still it does tell a great deal and tells it interestingly. 
The most valuable part of the book is the translations of various 
documents, though the English is a sad contrast to the beautiful 
translations to which Mr. Backhouse has accustomed tis. He gives 
translations of various documents connected with Japan’s Twenty- 
one Demands and Japanese ideals leading up to them. Perhaps 
the most interesting section of the whole book Is that which deals 
with Yuan Shih-k‘ai’s monarchy. The activities of the Cbou An 
Huei are carefully followed and Yang Tu’s rather stupid pamphlet 
given in full as also Dr. Goodnow’s astounding memorandum. 
Eiang Chi Ts'ao’s very able reply is also given in full. The author 
has an almost unlimited admiration for Mr. I/tang, which, from a 
literary point of view, he certainly deserves, though one may 
doubt the wisdom of some of the practical measures which he has 
advocated. 

The author's own views are not of so much value. He is a 
convinced republican and very optimistic. The book was apparently 
finished in August or September of last year. If it had been 
written two or three months earlier one could understand how a 
man might indulge in such optimistic forecasts as are given in 
Chapter XIV but it seems incredible that this could have been 
written after the dissolution of parliament and the resignation of 
President Ei. I suspect that it was written earlier and that he did 
not take the trouble to rewrite it. 

Altogether the book is well worth reading. Every one who 
wishes to get a clear understanding of present conditions in China 
should read it—but be very cautious about accepting the author's 
conclusions. 

D. T. H. 


China. Hfr History, Diplomacy, and Commkrck. By B. H. Parker, 
formerly British Consul in China , now professor of Chinese at Victoria 
University , Manchester. London , John Murray. Second Edition, jo/6 
net. For sale by Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai. 

This book first appeared in 19H, and was immediately wel¬ 
comed as a forceful work by a well-known Sinologue, each page 
bearing the impress of the master hand. It has now been re-issued 
and brought up to March, 1917. The kaleidoscopic changes in 
China since the first editiou was issued here find adequate treat¬ 
ment. The book is much more than history, diplomacy, and 
commerce, for it covers almost every phase of China’s existence 
from the earliest period, and contains chapters on geography, trade 
routes, government, populations, revenue, likin, religion, rebellion, 
army and navy, salt gabelle, law and literature, the impact of 
western civilization, aud a final chapter on the emergence of the 
Republic. It has an excellent glossary and index, is well printed, 
and forms a compact volume of 419 pages, with a few maps. 

Dr. Parker could not write like any other man, and no other man 
would venture to write just as he does. His style is his own, and 
the pungency and appositeness of his comments bring to memory 
the fights of the giants which marked the last thirty years of the 
last century, when a large number of learned men never agreed 
about auythiug pertaining to China, and carried on a wordy war- 
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fare in the press and magazines, the echoes of which are now 
slowly dying out. 

There is to be found here an immense amount of useful 
information, all classes of the community being catered for ; even 
the missionary body, though it does not always meet with favour 
in the eyes of the ex-consul, will find it a storehouse of invaluable 
information. Some portions are overweighted with trivial details 
which tax the patience and do not add much to the elucidation of 
the subject Other parts are brimful of interesting matter, with a 
freshness of diction and compactness of statement which are very 
pleasant reading. His tendency to flippancy mars an occasional 
picture, but there is nothing which does not deserve careful study. 
His sense of humour serves him well in depicting some character¬ 
istics of the people, government, and diplomacy, but one must not 
be led astray by the humour to a belief in all he writes, for there is 
another side to the one he portrays. 

We much wish that the author had shown some regard for 
“terminology,” for he has a strange medley here. Tuan Ch'i-jui 
is written Twan K‘i-jwei. Who is Tao Viuh-phuc ? If Wu-chaug, 
why not Nan-king? If U Yuan Chung why Kweisiang? Why 
Hankow-Wu-chang? If Tiehling why Tiao-yang? Why are Soo, 
Suh, and Su used, interchangeably ? Ditto for Tsz and Tsze, 
or Chou and Chow. And where is Kewkiang?—it is intended, pre¬ 
sumably, for Kiukiang. It would be far better to adopt the 
usually accepted transliteration. 

Some statements need amendment or explanation, such as that 
on page 276 re the “chit system”; pages 283/4 on the coolie 
caravans; page 297 on the Buddhist priests ; page 301 which seems 
to condone polygamy ; page 294, re the Chinese mind, has con¬ 
tradictory statements; pages 303 and 306 also contradict each other 
iu discussing the Russian Orthodox Church. “Mr. Ng Choy of 
Hongkong” is the heading of one section, but the person so named 
is referred to in the body of the chapter as “ Mr. Wu” ; to the 
uninitiated it is meaningless. Is it correct to give Hawaii as the 
birthplace of Dr. Sun Yat-sen ? It is generally supposed to be 
Canton Province, and that he did not emigrate to Hawaii till a 
young lad. The Shanghai Municipality did not organise the school 
for teaching young British traders the Chinese language, for this 
was done by the British Chamber of Commerce. It is not true to the 
facts to state that the Jesuits have done their best to avoid consular 
interference in China. Nor that in Fukien Province northern 
officials were not understood, for it is an attested fact that an area 
of that province has mandarin as its common speech. Has Dr. 
Parker sufficient proof that Chang Hsiin helped the White Wolf in 
his depredations, and that the eldest son of Yuan Shih-k‘ai was a 
“scapegrace”? In the future all Welsh missionaries should be 
sent to Canton Province, for we are told that the “peculiar and pure 
Welsh 1 , 1 , is extensively found there,” and no American or English¬ 
man can ever get over that sound. Dr. Arthur Smith will relish 
the left-handed compliment on page 271. 

This monumental work deserves extensive sale. We thank 
Dr. Parker for it most heartily. 


Seer. 
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A Great Contribution to Christian Literature. 

No one who prizes mature scholarship and who reverently 
accepts the Scriptures as the Divine Revelation of Saving Truth, 
can fail to welcome the International Standard Bible Ency¬ 
clopedia, edited by the late Dr. James Orr and his gifted colleagues. 
This is indeed a masterly production, a veritable Biblical library 
and theological education combined in one. 

1. The reader cannot but commend the breadth and fairness 
of theological discussion. It is truly inter-denominational. Lead¬ 
ing scholars of all evaugelical denominations have enriched its 
pages, so that the reader may see the Truth from every point of 
view. Each writer states his opinion with entire frankness, and 
yet without the bitterness of controversy. 

2. The work is scholarly in a high degree. A glance at the 
list of contributors shows that most of them are experts in their 
departments, who are giving the results of life-long, earnest study. 
The articles present not merely a repetition in a new form of matter 
already found elsewhere, but the very latest results of investigation 
in every department of Biblical study, of archaeology, of the 
manuscripts and versions, and of criticism. 

3. Best of all, this work is true to the great fundamentals of 
Christianity. It stands for a full-orbed Gospel, for the Divine 
origin and integrity of the Holy Scriptures. It refuses to accept 
the crudities which now too often pass for scholarship, and the 
hasty conjectures which are offered as substitutes for historic fact. 
One cannot but rejoice, as he reads the able articles of men like 
Wiener, to see how the traditional views of destructive criticism are 
gradually losing ground, and how a juster view is bringing good 
men back to a recognition of what Gladstone happily called the 
“impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture” ; and to agree with this 
keen lawyer's conclusion when, after carefully sifting the evidence 
and the admissions of leaders on the other side, he says ; “It seems 
certain that criticism will ultimately be driven to recognize the 
essential soundness of the conservative position." 

Steps have already been taken to give the Chinese Church and 
ministry the benefit of this great work. 

Henry M. Woods. 


This Lire of Christ. By William Bancroft Hill, d.D. Frederick 

Weyerhaeuser Professot of Biblical Literature in Vassar College. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. Copyright , 1917. 

The purpose of this book is to help the average student “ to 
recognize the main periods and great turning points in the life of 
Christ, to determine the place and connection of the various in¬ 
cidents, and especially to answer two most important questions, 
What did Jesus attempt to do ? and What did He claim to be?" 
It is based on all four of the Gospels, for the author is not con¬ 
vinced that the later accounts of John's Gospel are less true a 
picture of the Master than the earlier records of the Synoptics. 
This author believes in the virgin birth of Jesus, but says that not 
until we have traced His self-revelation from the baptism to the 
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ascension aie we really prepared to pass judgment on the record of 
how He entered the world. 

The inner experiences of Jesus are made the key to a study of 
the person and work of Jesus. His temptations are conceived of as 
intended to lead Him into compromises regarding the means where¬ 
by His mission was to be fulfilled aud as frequently recurring under 
varying circumstances throughout His active life. The author 
believes that we shall come to understand Jesus, as the disciples 
did, only through sharing these struggles of His. The book be¬ 
comes, therefore, a most helpful guide to a fresh appreciation of 
the task which confronted our Lord in His earthly ministry, as 
well as a stimulus to follow in His footsteps. 

D. W. L. 


The Social Teachings ov i i he Prophets and Jesus. By C. Foster 
Kent, Pk.D. New York, Charles, Scribner's Sons. G. $1.50. 

This is a very interesting and easily read book. Its method 
of compilation is to take stray passages to illustrate themes under 
suitable headings. These passages often are apt to be overlooked, 
imbedded in their original setting. Solomon's theory of taxation 
aud the Canaanite theory of autocracy are cases in point. In 
many respects the volume bears the impress of a modernist moving 
between the pillars of an ancient edifice ; thus we read that “ Moses 
prepared a well-planned campaign to educate the Israelites.” Very 
instructive is the comparison between democratic Israel aud 
autocratic Canaan, policies of Justice and Force. 

The author portrays the socializing of the unsocial Jacob. 
But in his treatment of these themes there is much left untouched. 
For instance he does not mention the awful anti-social deeds of 
Joseph. 

There are many things here that suggest comparisons between 
the laws of the Chinese and Jews in relation to the ideas of private 
and public rights: the ownership of property and the responsi¬ 
bilities of the employers of labor, and so on. Then it is incumbent 
on the modern world to study these ancient codes, and derive from 
them the elixir that shall help to heal our stricken world. 

The impression is created that the doctrine of Jesus hinges 
altogether on social conditions. It may be quite true that too 
much attention was given to the theological and metaphysical view 
of His teaching in the past. But now the pendulum has swung too 
much the other way: everything is social well-being. It is not 
enough emphasised in this book that this can only cotne from a life 
rooted in God. 

“Jesus,” says the author, “ also thoroughly believed in the pro¬ 
portionate reward of industry” (p. 227). This may be correct— 
but why didn’t the author treat the parable (Math. 20. 1-15) of 
the equal payment made to the labourers—those who came late and 
those who came early—all receiving a penny. On p. 235 it is 
mentioned to confirm “a living wage for all” : it surely applies to 
the question of proportionate rewards too. 

This book should be read if only to remind us that the Bible 
is greatly concerned with right government and daily bread. 

M. 
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A Social Theory of Religious Education. By George Albert Coe. 

Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. G. $1.50 net , pp. 361. 

Books such as this by Dr. Coe are of primary importance for 
all who desire to think and prepare in advance for coming readjust¬ 
ments in religious education as it affects the home, school, and 
church. The author believes that the main problem in religious 
education is, “ How to make Christian education sufficiently, and 
efficiently, Christian.” Public schools are gradually adapting their 
work to the need of preparing young citizens for living together. 
Dr. Coe, with many others, feels that these young citizens cannot 
live together unless they love one another. This is just as true of 
China. The Christian educationist must therefore assist in every 
possible way in putting Jove for one’s neighbor into education. 
“For us,” he says, “there must be a theory and a practice in 
which the love of God to us and our love to Him are not separated 
from, but realized in, our efforts towards ideal society, the family 
or kingdom of God. Such a theory of Christian education we have 
not as yet.” The working out of this theme of training people to 
love one another,—the crux of the problem of making good 
citizens,—the church as an educator, and the application of modern 
educational psychology to the task of religious training, are care¬ 
fully and fully treated in this volume. 

It is useless to pick out particular features of this book. It is a 
summary of modern, social, educational, and religious theories practi¬ 
cally combined aud applied. It will of necessity undermine many an 
assumption accepted just because it exists. In some it may produce 
a feeling of mental vagueness or uncertainty, which is in ruauy 
cases a necessary preliminary to a reconstruction of ideas. On page 
321 the author says, “ As long as the exposition of the Christian 
faith retains the dogmatic form, the missionary purpose itself will 
lack social breadth, missions themselves being a measure for prop¬ 
agating the catechism, and for getting men into churches as 
sectarian as ours at the home base.” And very significantly he 
continues on the same page, “Training a child to prescribed, 
indefinitely repeated acts of worship as the main constituent of 
cburcbmanship provide for the prepetuation of the church as a 
particular society in the community and the world, but not for the 
reconstruction of the community or of the world.” This book is 
therefore an attempt to show how we can meet that part of the 
problem of the Christian reconstruction of society which is involved 
in the training of the young : it is the result of close thinking, long 
experience, aud careful training. The author is at one aud the 
same time psychologist, educationist, aud Christian leader, filled 
with the spirit of service to his follow-men. The book is a challenge 
to spiritual complacency, a stimulus to mental inertia, and a sug¬ 
gested standard for readjustment. More than one reading will be 
required to assimilate it, but it will suggest something new each 
time it is read, At the eud of the book there is a very carefully 
classified bibliography dealing with various aspects of this question. 
A glance over this will indicate the complex nature of the problem 
treated. 
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Suggestions op' Modern Science Concerning Education. By Jen¬ 
nings, Watson, MEyer, Thomas, Macmillan Co., New York. G.$i.oo. 
pp. 21i. 

This book, which has no index, contains five papers, four of 
which were written by members of the staff of Johns Hopkins 
University and one by a member of the staff of Chicago University. 
They follow in general the educational principles of Thorndike and 
Dewey. The authors all believe that variety of type is desir¬ 
able and democratic and so do not advocate striving for uniformity 
in education but for adaptation to individual needs and the training 
of individual capabilities. There is a stimulating discussion of the 
way in which nature endeavors to produce this variety of type. 
The results of some interesting experiments in the study of behavior 
are also given. One lecturer, after stating his feeling that the funda¬ 
mental reactions are (i) those that are connected with fear, (2) 
those that are connected with rage, (3) those that are connected 
with joy or love, says that “ the whole subject of tbe infant's 
emotions has hitherto been neglected by psychologists, by parents 
and by teachers.” Here, therefore, there is*an attempt to make a 
new contribution to the study and use of children's emotions. An 
understanding of the control of these emotions will assist in control¬ 
ling instincts and in directing the formation of habits. Quite a 
number of statements are made which are coutrary to popular 
opinion and indeed sometimes to accepted scientific opinion. 

In discussing primary group norms, one lecturer speaks of 
three types of individual, which he calls “ the Philistine, the Bohe¬ 
mian, and the creative man ” respectively. The Philistine is one 
who tends to accept all prevailing definitions or norms ; the 
Bohemian tends to reject all of them ; the creative man, however, 
is one who attempts to re-define situations and create new norms of 
a superior social value. These are old terms used in a somewhat 
new way to describe fairly well known social types. 

The book is exceedingly readable and interesting and an 
excellent introduction to, recently discovered ‘educational facts. 
It is a good book with which to commence the study of how to 
adapt education to individual needs and capabilities. 

R. 


The English Weekly §g jf ?jj). 

This is a paper published by the Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
which deserves to be widely known. Its aim is to help students to 
translate English into Chinese. To this end paragraphs and sections 
are selected from foreign newspapers dealing with current events. 

The page is arranged in three columns ; the first containing the 
English text, the second a glossary of terms, and the third a 
translation into such a style of Wenli as is used in documents and 
high class newspapers. In this way the student is not only intro¬ 
duced to a vocabulary of terms used to express all sorts of new 
ideas but what is more important is shewn how to use them. For 
missionaries whose working vocabulary is apt to be confined to 
religious matters, this paper should be of great value. It is. not 
every one who knows how to translate off-hand such articles as 
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Germans Lowering the Bread Ration ; First Concrete Ship ; Further 
Issue of Bonds; The Situation and Liang Shih-yi; all of which 
occur among many others. 

The paper contains 20 pages and costs five cents per copy. It 
should be in the bands of all students of the Chinese language. 

F. W. Bawcr. 


Cai.endrier-Annuairk poor 1918. i6e anitie. Zikawei pres Chang-hai. 

Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique. 1917. $2.00. 

This is the indispensable annual for astronomical and meteoro¬ 
logical data from the China standpoint. It contains also a brief 
summary of current political and educational events for the year 
ending June 30, 1917, together with a botanical and horticultural 
record for the same period. Oil pages 165-172 are lists of Roman 
Catholic officials and summarized statistics of Catholic Missions in 
China and Japan for 1917, indicating that there are 53 bishops, 
1,432 European and 857 Chinese priests, and 1,858, BioCbristiaus. 

C. L. B. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

A Book of Verse of the Great War, Edited by W. Reginald Wheeler. 
Yale Univet sity Press. G. $2.00 net. 

This book of verse edited by a China missionary working in 
Hangchow gives in poetical form some of the vivid experiences of 
those engaged in the war. 

The Call to Arms. By Arthur H. Brown and Frank Wadr Smith, 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 

This is a manual arranged for men preparing for the National 
Army Encampment. The authors call attention to a number of 
the special problems which such men must meet. It gives, further¬ 
more, definitions of the Draft, and reasons why we fight. 

Thoughts for the Kit-bag. By Elizabeth Grinnei.l. Association 
Press, New York. Price G. 7$ cents . 

A book of short paragraphs based on musings on matters con¬ 
nected with the war. Very suggestive, very religious, and’ well 
worth reading. 

New Ventures of Faith. By Frederick Harris. Association Press, 
New York. G. 15 cents. 

A book for personal devotional use, taking up some of the 
wider interests of present-day conditions. 

Soldier's First Book. By Cora Wilson Stewart. Association Press, 
Nezv York. G. 20 cents, 

A first reader prepared for men called to Government service 
who are unable to read or write, and based on language aud opera¬ 
tions of camp life. 
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Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. Macmillan & Co., London, 
if- net. 

A reader based on an abridgement of the novel of the same 
name, for the use of schools. By H. A. Treble, M.A. 

Bulletin (1916-17) of the Bible Teachers' Training School foi' Women , 
Nanking , China. 

An interesting sidelight on an attempt made to educate 
Chinese women for Christian work. 

Moukden Medical College Report for 1917. 

Throws interesting light upon the problems of medical 
education. 

Palestine. The organ of the British Palestine Committee. Vol. II, No. 12. 

Palestine. The otgan of the British Palestine Committee. „ ,, „ 16. 

Price 2d each . 

Great Britain, Palestine, and the Jews. A survey of Christian 
opinion. Pamphlet, price id. 

Zionism and the Jewish Problems. By Leon Simon. Pamphlet, price 2d. 

Here we have a group of interesting articles on the relation of 
the Jews to Palestine, Christian and political opinion thereon. In 
view of recent developments which seem to promise to the Zionists 
the achievement of their ambitions, the.se pamphlets are exceed¬ 
ingly interesting. 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 

(Please consult the list in the February issue.) 

Rauschenbusch’s “Social Teaching of Jesus” is being translated by Rev. 
J, D. MacRae. 

Bound’s “Power through Prayer” is being translated in Mandarin by 
Mr. Bao Djuh-an. 

Scott’s “The Bible in Evangelism” is being translated by Mr. Edward 
Kung. 

Scofield’s “Rightly Dividing the Word of Truth” is being trans¬ 
lated by Mr. R, T. Cowles for the Alliance Press. 

The following books are probably being translated and should not be 
undertaken without first consulting the undersigned. Begbie’s '‘Twice*bom 
Men ” ; F. J. Peabody’s “ Mornings in the College Chapel ” ; Fosdick’s “ The 
Second Mile” ; John Young’s “The Christ of History ” ; J. H. Jowett’s “The 
High Calling.” 


George A, Clayton, 
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HOLY DAY OR HOLIDAY, 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir: —In your Editorial for 
January you write “ The article 
on ‘ Sunday Amusements ’ will 
serve to introduce the subject in 
a vital way.” I do not know, 
Sir, if this implies that discussion 
will be'welcomed, but I should 
like to ask if it is not a fact that in 
the fields of greatest foreign mis¬ 
sionary triumphs where strong, 
self - propagating, consecrated 
churches have arisen, e.g., South 
Seas, etc., the teaching given on 
the subject of Sunday observance 
has usually been what would now 
in many quarters be regarded 
as “ old-fashioned ” and perhaps 
“puritanical.” Moreover, do 
not many regard the English 
Sunday as observed (before the 
efforts of more recent years to 
secularize it had unhappily been 
successful), as one important 
factor in the development of our 
national character ? If these are 
facts ought we not to be exceed¬ 
ingly careful lest by our example 
or teaching we fail to give the 
best to the Chinese. Hence my 
query—Is it to be a Holy Day 
or a holiday ? The able writer of 
the article on “ Sunday Amuse¬ 
ments ” seems to think the day 
should combine both elements. 
But whether we think of the 
Sabbath of Genesis ii. 3, or of 
“the Lord’s Day” the main 
thought seems to be that of 
“hallowing” it. As Herbert 
sings of the Sunday “This Day 
my Saviour rose, And did en¬ 
close This light for His.” Years 
ago Bishop Ryle wrote a tract, 
entitled (I thick) ‘ ‘ Hold fast by 
your Sundays!” Many think 


that God’s controversy with us 
at the present time is partly on 
account of our disregard of the 
Holy Day, viz., “doing our own 
ways and finding our own pleas¬ 
ure !” 

As to the Chinese Church sure¬ 
ly our earnest desire should be, 
instead of lowering the standard, 
to patiently lead the Christians 
on (although making but slow 
progress) to realize their privi¬ 
leges, in this matter, ever seeking 
out fresh ways of helping them 
to “cultivate the whole field” 
and not only observe the worship 
hours, but for God . As to the 
Symposium in the February num¬ 
ber may I mention that in the 
work (that of training helpers) 
with which I am connected here, 
there are no games, etc., on Sun¬ 
day. There is a Library and 
Reading Room. The students go 
out for walks. At night we have 
hymn singing and on alternate 
Sundays the “Pilgrim’s Prog¬ 
ress” is read round and com¬ 
mented on. How true are the 
closing words of the article on 
“SundayAmusements”! “Chris¬ 
tian, its character depends on 
you.” May I add “Be it ours 
so to build that what we have 
done may be found ‘fire-proof.’ ” 

Yours sincerely, 

“The old paths.” 


PLAGUE OE BED-BUGS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir Amongst the so- 
called minor trials of life in this 
country there is one which is 
specially noticeable in some of 
our northern stations—namely a 
plague of bed-bugs. 
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It has occurred to me that 
perhaps some of our colleagues 
have had experience in the fight 
to exterminate these pests and 
could give us the benefit of their 
knowledge. If those creatures 
would confine themselves to the 
beds, the problem would be fairly 
simple, but they swarm in the 
courtyards and even in broad 
daylight settle on the feet and 
clothes on those sitting there. 
The houses are built of rubble 
and mortar. 

Any suggestions will be thank¬ 
fully received from 

A Sympathizer. 


R. T. S. HYMNAL- 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—Having failed to 
make any arrangements for se¬ 


l July 

curing from London the plates 
which it has there for its Tune- 
book, the Religious Tract So¬ 
ciety, Hankow, has decided to 
proceed with the printing ot a 
Tunebook for its Hymnal either 
in Shanghai or Japan. It has 
appointed a Committee, of which 
the Rev. W. H. Geller will be 
the Secretary, to select the tunes. 
Will you allow me through your 
columns to ask all those who 
now use the “ R. T. S- Hymnal 
to send in such suggestions as 
they may wish to make about 
tunes? If any of these friends 
have manuscript tunes of proved 
acceptability the Committee will 
be glad to consider them. Com¬ 
munications may be addressed to 
me as I shall know where the 
Committee will be meeting. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

George A. Clayton. 
Hankow, June 13th, 1918. 


Missionary News 

General 


CO-EDUCATION AT THE CANTON 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 

There have been girls in at¬ 
tendance at the Canton Christian 
College or its lower schools for 
about fifteen years. Their num¬ 
bers have varied from three or 
four to about thirty-five, while 
in the same period the total 
enrollment of students has grown 
from thirty-seven to nearly six 
hundred. More were not ad¬ 
mitted, not because they did not 
apply, but because proper dormi¬ 
tory accommodations were not 
available. 


The Canton Christian College 
has classes from the second grade 
lower primary to the senior class 
in college. All students are 
boarders except the few who are 
sons or daughters of teachers or 
others living on the campus. 
The enrollment in the College of 
Arts and Sciences including the 
sub-freshman class is about a 
hundred ,* next year the enroll¬ 
ment is expected to be 25% to 
50% larger. Most of the students 
come from well-to-do families, 
both Christian and non-Chris¬ 
tian. The fees are nearly $300 
per year. 
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The elementary classes up 
through the fifth grade are co¬ 
educational. The teachers are 
women, except the principal and 
his assistant principal or man¬ 
ager. AH are Chinese. The 
girls have their own dormitory, 
but in the same group with 
the boys’ dormitories. They get 
along nicely. Only the boys in 
the fifth grade, twelve to fourteen 
years old, are inclined to count 
the girls out in all their play and 
show that they are conscious of 
some sort of gulf fixed between. 
In general the plan works well. 

From the sixth grade up 
through the second year middle 
school there are no girls 
allowed in the boys’ classes. 
Formerly there were from one to 
four in a class, but as the school 
grew it became increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to control the boisterous 
and impolite elements among 
the boys. The girls, however, 
claimed that they did not mind 
hearing a little rough language 
occasionally, and profited by 
being among a large body of 
hard-working students. Most of 
these girls have turned out splen¬ 
didly, continuing their studies 
in America and being held in 
high regard by the boys who 
studied with them. They seemed 
to be able to take care of them¬ 
selves and lacked the over girlish¬ 
ness that some schools seem to 
develop. 

During the coming year the 
girls in the third year middle 
school class will take most of 
their work with the boys. This 
is contrary to our general policy, 
but it will be done to save 
expense. There will be about 
ten girls in one of the three 


sections of that class. A section 
is not over thirty students. If 
the class of girls were larger it 
would hardly pay to mix them. 
At that age the disadvantages 
and advantages are about equal. 
There seems to be no objection 
of consequence from the girls or 
the boys or the parents. The 
girls will have special work in 
domestic science, etc., in place of 
the boys’ agriculture, etc. 

In the College department, in¬ 
cluding the sub-freshman or 
fourth middle school year, girls 
are admitted equally with the 
boys in every respect. They 
have their own dormitory, under 
the care of a Chinese Dean of 
Women, educated in America, 
and do not meet the boys except 
in classroom and chapel and in 
places like the library. There 
have not as yet been more than 
four girls in this department at 
one time. But this seems due to 
the fact that girls’ schools have 
not as yet prepared many girls 
for college. There seems to be 
very little objection ou the part 
of the patrons, if any at all. The 
expense seems to many rather 
great for a girl’s education. The 
college girls live and eat and 
play with the girls in the middle 
school grades. 

There is little or no difficulty 
with courting tendencies. These 
are present, but natural, and are 
treated naturally. There have 
been, it is true, two cases (iu the 
whole school from the beginning) 
requiring the severest discipline, 
but in both cases we had failed 
to insist that the girls live in 
the regular school dormitory for 
older girls. 


H. B. Graybiu,. 
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Announcements 

SOME SOMMER CONFERENCE DATES, 


June 26th—July 5th,.. ... Y. W. C. A. Ruling. 

July 28th—Aug. 3rd... ... General . ,, 

Aug. 1st—Aug. 15 th. Buchtnan . ,, 

Aug. 5th—Aug. nth ... General . Kuliang, 

Aug. 13th—Aug. 14th ... Educational. „ 

July 12th—July 2ist. Pastors and Preachers Amoy, 

July 16th—July 25th ... ... Soochow. 

Aug. nth—Aug. 25th ... ... Nantucgchow. 

Aug. nth—Aug. 25th ... ... Tengchowfu, Sung. 


News Items 


Prof. C. H. Robertson, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion, returning to America after 
six months in Russia, will spend 
July and August in China. 

We regret to learn that Rev. 
Murray S. Frame of Peking was 
taken sick on his way home, 
dying after a short illness. He 
was expecting to take up a 
Fellowship at Union Theological 
Seminary. A promising life is 
thus unexpectedly cut short. 

A telegram has been received 
announcing the death of Rev. 
Robert Wellwood, a member of 
the Szechwan Mission of the 
Northern Baptist Board. He has 
been working with the Chinese 
Tabor Corps in France. 

The Special Committee on 
Moslem work suggests that the 
second Sunday in October, l.e., 
October 13th, 1918, be observed 
as Moslem Day. In addition to 
special prayer for Moslems on 
that day, plans should be made 
in advance so that church-mem¬ 
bers may try to get into touch 
with their Moslem neighbors. 

Miss J. S. Gregg, of the China 
Inland Mission, is planning an 
autumn series of special meetings 
for women, beginning in October 


and ending in the following 
March. These missions will take 
her to nearly twenty cities in 
Hunan and Hupeh. These two 
provinces are a new field of labor 
for Miss Gregg. 

We extend congratulations to 
the Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, of the 
American Church Mission, on 
the completion of his twenty- 
fifth year as Bishop of the 
missionary district of Shanghai. 
This event was celebrated by 
the members of his Mission, who 
among other evidences of their 
esteem presented him with an 
automobile. 

The North China District Com¬ 
mittee of the London Missionary 
Society, in April (1918), passed 
recommendations urging their 
missions to make wide use of the 
Kuan Hua Tzu Mu. A special 
committee was appointed to pro¬ 
mote this. Among other things 
a news sheet was proposed, in 
which it was recommended that 
there be double columns of Chi¬ 
nese and phonetic character. 

We regret an error in the June 
issue of the Recorder iu regard 
to the poll tax which Chinese 
students entering Canada for¬ 
merly paid. On page 418 it is 
said, “ It is the more interesting 
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since Chinese students in Canada 
must pay a G. $500 poll tax.” 
It is correct as far as the article 
we quoted from is concerned but 
should have been corrected to 
read, ‘‘since Chinese students, 
up to eleven months ago, had to 
pay a G. $500 poll tax.” 

The Board of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions of the Presbyterian Church 
announces all debts paid, with a 
balance in hand. The total of 
the Board's transactions for the 
year ran far into the third million 
of dollars. The Southern Bap¬ 
tists also have, for the first time 
in a number of years, come up 
with a balance in hand. We 
understand that a number of the 
British societies have done the 
same thing. This is encourag¬ 
ing news. 

Rev. C. E. Patton reports in 
his Bulletin that tbe year in 
Kochow has been marked by 
disturbances all over the field. 
Organized brigandage has been 
rampant. As a result, travel 
for both foreign missionaries and 
Chinese Christians has been dif¬ 
ficult, though with few excep¬ 
tions the usual rounds of visita¬ 
tion have been made. The effect 
has been rather disastrous, how¬ 
ever, upon Sunday services and 
other meetings. There has been 
little of the usual expansion 
activity. 

On June 5th (1918) the Nor¬ 
mal School of the Young Wom¬ 
en’s Christian Association 
(Shanghai) gave a Pageant which 
depicted the study abroad by a 
Chinese minister, of physical edu¬ 
cation for women, and the stages 
through which its introduction 
to China passed. A large crowd 
attended. Many schools took 
part. A considerable number of 
folk dances of different countries 
were given. At one time three 


hundred school children were 
drilling together under the super¬ 
vision of seniors of the Normal 
School. It was a suggestive ad¬ 
vertisement of the importance of 
pbysicial education for women. 

At a conference of the pres¬ 
idents of the Higher Normal 
Schools, called by the Board of 
Education, at Nanking, in 1915, 
it was voted to make Mandarin 
a subject in the regular curricu¬ 
lum and it was recommended 
that institutes for the two sum¬ 
mer months should be established 
in each province for the teaching 
of Mandarin and of the Govern¬ 
ment system of simplified writ¬ 
ing, and that the middle schools 
in each province should send 
their teachers to be pupils in 
these institutes. The National 
Educational Conference at Hang¬ 
chow, 1917, also took action 
recommending the teaching of 
the Chu Yin Tzu-mu. 

Two bulletins have recently 
been issued by the Special Com¬ 
mittee on a Forward Evangelistic 
Movement. “Personal Evan¬ 
gelism” is the subject of No. 
11; and it contains an article 
by Rev. F. N, D. Buchman and 
testimonies by a number of other 
workers. No. 12 is a report of 
the Spring Evangelistic Cam¬ 
paign in some of the large cities 
of China. This has five articles, 
written by Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
Miss Ruth Paxsou, Dr. W. P. 
Chen, Mr. H. A. Wilbur, and 
Rev. A. E. Warnshuis. These 
bulletins are issued in both 
Chinese and English editions. 
Single copies are sent free to 
those who apply for them. For 
quantities of ten or more the 
actual cost of printing is charged. 

Address, Special Committee 
on a Forward Evangelistic Move¬ 
ment, 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shang¬ 
hai. 
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Personals 


8IRTH8. 

April : 

25th, at Pingtinghsien, Sha,, to Mr, 
and Mrs. Norman A. Seese, a son 
(Norcian A., Jr.). 

30th, at Kiatingfu, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. D. Cunningham, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Marjorie Edna). 

May -. 

6th, at Sinuing, to Mr. and Mrs. C, 
Gngel, C. I. M., a daughter (Dorothea 
Elfriede). 

12th, at Chenchow, Ho., to Dr. 
and Mrs. G. T. TootelJ, A, P. M., a 
daughter (Jennievieve Grace). 

19th, at Siangtan, to Rev, aud Mrs. 

J. R. Wilson (C. M. S., Kweilin), a 
daughter (Alice Elizabeth). 

20th, at Hengchowfu, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. O. Riedel, C. I. M., twin 
daughters (Marau Atlia and Elsa 
Esther). 

21st, at Sheklung, to Rev. and Mrs. 
A. A. Pratt, A. P. M., a sou (James 
Alden). 

25th, at Killing, to Mr. and Mrs. 
R. M. Short, (J. E., a son (William 
Joseph). 

25th, at Fukiang, to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Mann, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Constance Mary). 

June : 

9th, at Amoy to Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Bradshaw, Y. M. C. A., a son (Robert 
Chapman). 

MARRIAGE. 

April : 

24th, at Mienchow, Sze., Miss Caro¬ 
line Mildred Slater, to Rev. Frederick 
Boreham, C. M. S. 

DEATHS. 

Junk : 

Rev. Murray S. Frame, A.B.C.F.M. 
14th, at Ruling, Miss Flora Walker. 
21 st, at Hungtung, Mr. S. G. Wilt¬ 
shire, C. I. M. 

ARRIVALS. 

April: 

5th, from U. S. A., Dr. Marguerite 
Kverham, Miss Abbie Sanderson, 
A. B. F, M. S, 

May : 

30th, Mr. and Mrs. Draper and 
children, ret., (Foochow). 

June : 

6th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 

K. K. Thompson and children (ret.), 
P. N. (Ichowfu). 

10th, from Denmark, via North 
America, Miss A. S. M, R, Jorgensen, 


C. I, M. From U. S. A., Dr. and 
Mrs. T. W. Ayers, son and daughter 
(ret.), S. B. C.; Miss Bardley, S. B. C. 
(Hwanghsien); Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Topping, A. B. C. F. M., (ret.), (Foo¬ 
chow). From England, Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank Harmon and children, 
B. M. S. (Shantung). 

DEPARTURES, 

May : 

12th, to England, Dr, A. S. A. Lyall, 
E. P. M. 

25th, to U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. A. N, 
Hoagland and children, Y. M. C A.; 
Dr. J. C. Garritt, Miss E. S, Boehne, 
Miss Ruth Brack, P. N, 

31st, to U. S. A., (from Japan), Dr, 
and Mrs. G. S. Eddy, Mr. Kirby Page, 
Y. M. C. A. 

June : 

6th, to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. F. P. 
Gaunt and children, M. E. F. B.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. E. Winter and chil¬ 
dren, P. N. 

12th, to U. S. A., (from Japan), Mr. 
and Mrs. R. M. Hersey and children, 
Y. M. C. A. 

15th, to Canada, Dr. Wm. McClure, 
P. C. C. To U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Ward Hartman and children, R. C. U. 
S.; Sister Edith Constance, P. E. 

21st, to U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. W. P. 
Mills, Y, M. C. A,; Miss M.R. Ogden, 
P. E. 

22nd, to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Macklin aud children, F. C. M. S.; 
Rev. and Mrs. T. L- Sinclair and 
children, Miss S. E. Hopwood, P. E. 

24th, to Scotland, Miss Louisa 
Howie, U. F. S. To Canada, Daniel 
Anderson, C. I. M. To U. S. A., Dr. 
and Mrs. J. N. Hayes, P. N,; Dr. and 
Mrs. A. Powell and children, A.A.M.; 
Miss L. A. Francis, Miss L. D. Lyon, 
P. N.; Dr. A. Sydenstricker and 
daughter, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Cren¬ 
shaw and children, P. S.; Dr. Hattie 
Love, M. E. S.; Dr. E. M. Johnstone 
(Peking), Prof, and Mrs. H. V. Lacy 
and children, Miss M. Nicolaisen, 
Miss Mary G. Kesler, M. E. F. B.; 
Dr. E. M. Love, Miss Irene S. King, 
Miss Bleidle, Mrs. Richardson, M, 
E S 

27th, to U. S. A., Miss E. M. Mur¬ 
ray, Dr. Eliza Leonard, Miss Helen 
Locke, P. N.; Miss Minnie Gohn, 
U. E.; Mrs, Wilcox and child, Bapt,, 
Mrs. Paul E- Keller and children, 
R. C. U. S.; Rev. and Mrs. C. E. 
Bousfield and children, Mrs, R. E. 
Worley and child. Mrs, E. S. Hil¬ 
dreth, A, B. F. M. S. 
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Valentine’s Meat-Juice. 

Endorsed fey Leading Members of the Medical Profession of the United States* 
Great Britain and Germany, and employed in Insane, Inebriate, 
Government and General Hospitals and Sanatoriuma. 


Soochow Hospital, Soochow, Chiica. 

I have used Valentine’s Meat-Juice with most gratifying results in several 

cases. 

A Cask ok Post-Partom Hkmmorrhage—L ady aged 35; lost an enor¬ 
mous quantity of blood ; hemmorrhage was checked, but patient sank rapidly 
from exhaustion; stimulants only gave temporary relief, on account of inability 
to replace lost blood. Gave a mixture of Meat-Juice and water, 1 to 12, two 
teaspoenfuls every ten minutes. Patient revived, pulse reappeared, respiration 
less sighing and more regular; and by continuing the treatment until two bottles 
had been taken, she was restored, and is to-day a hearty, healthy woman. 

lie aLo gives a caee of cholera-infan turn, and adds: 

In both cases the peculiar merit of tlie Meat-Juice lay in its being able to 
supply a circulating medium as near in character to the blood as can be well ob¬ 
tained. It is ready for osmosis whether in the stomach, upper or lower bowel. 
It is an excellent thing to give by rectal enema, with or without brandy. 

I use it daily in hospital and private practice, and feel that I cannot recom¬ 
mend it too highly 

WALTER R. LAMRUTIJ, 

Surgton-in-Chargc , Soochow Hospital. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Georgs H. El¬ 
liott, M. R. C. S-, 
in the British Med¬ 
ical Journal , De¬ 
cember 15th, 1883: 

“ I would advise Q 
every country prac- g 
titiouer to always 2 
carry in obstetric M 
cases a bottle of 52 
V a l K N T I n n 1 8 H 
MkaT-JuiCS.” te 

- 2 

O 

Washington. D.C. H 
I have used large- 
Jy Valentine’s g 
MKAT-Juica and Q 
consider it the best « 
of these (meat) a 
preparations. 11 § 
was used by the late <j 
lamented Presi¬ 
dent Garfield dur¬ 
ing his long illness 
and he derived 
great benefit from 
its use — Robert 
Rkybu&n. M. D. 
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New York. 

I prescribe Val¬ 
entine’s Mkat- 
Jdicr daily, and 
like it better than 
any preparation of 
the sort I have ever 
q used.—J, Marion 
^ Sims, M. D. 
w — 

~ Hamburg. 

O Valentine’s 
2 Meat-Juice has 
^ been used lor the 
H benefit of theChol- 
0 era patients in the 
>-) Cholera Barracks. 
X The strengthening 
w and nourishing ef- 

2 fects of V A L K N - 

3 tine's Meat-Juice 
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REVISING THE BIBLE IN MANDARIN, THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE OF 300,000,000 CHINESE. 

From left to right: Mr. Lee < Peking), Chihli; Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, D.D., Litt, D., L.B.D., (Cbairiran), American Congregational; Mr. 
en, Szechwan; Rev. Spencer Lewis, D.D., American Methedist Episcopal; Rev. C. W. Allan, British Methcdist; Mr. Vang ^Peking); Rev. C. 
. Aiken, American Congregational; Rev. F. W. Bailer, British Baptist; Mr. Liu, Shantung. 
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HELP FREE CHINA. 


As a group, the missionaries in China have shown their con¬ 
viction that the moral issues which have emerged as the supreme 
causes and justification for the present world-struggle are the heart 
of all moral freedom for men and are essentially in keeping with the 
teachings of Christ. They also believe that the sacrifice demanded 
for their achievement is worth while. They hope, moreover, that 
friend and foe alike will, in the opportunites for bigger living with 
which to-morrow will reward a struggling world, be able to come 
nearer their highest ideals and give lull scope to the Christian spirit 
of constructive co-operation. 

But the question arises, Has the missionary body gone so far 
as it might in helping make effective in China these principles of 
fuller living ? Have we been too easily satisfied with acquiescence 
alone ? What have we done as a group to make these great aims 
function in the life of the Chinese people ? We vaguely see that 
big things are likely to happen in China ; are we helping make sure 
they will kappen? There seems to be lacking in most of the 
missionary journals a note of determination to help China enter 
into the new heritage that is coming to the world. They are looking 
at the small achievements of to-day and failing to see the bigger 
possibilities of to-morrow, A recent editorial in the Far Eastern 
Review said, <f China’s most immediate need is the political 
education of the masses.” That means that the Chinese need to 
have the present world-movement made plain to them. Chinese 
Christians need to see and accept their new civic duties. What, 
then, have the more than five thousand Protestant missionaries in 
China, the more than half a million Protestant adherents, and the 
more than a million and a half Chinese Roman Catholics, to do 
with this need ? Does not the moral significance of the issues make 
silence thereon for the missionaries and ignorance thereof for the 
Chinese Christians, unbearable ? The Chinese tend to judge this 
•truggle on the level of human ambition and economic striving 
alone. For the future good of Christianity they must see dearly. 
They like others, are being forced to consider the most tremendous 
social reconstructions ever known. If these big changes come to 
China without our having helped them come we may find ourselves 
thrown up on the mud-flats of the river of quickened Chinese life. 
Why should we not, therefore, add to our tasks that of a publicity 
bureau to help interpret the present world-issues to China ? We 
dare not let our routine tasks shut out these wider needs. Like 
the rest of the world for the time being we must put these great 
issues first. We must help free China now. Are we not, indeed, 
bound to this by Ike sacrifice of others f 
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Editorial 

Illiteracy and Church Life 

Illiteracy in its relation to church work is 
prevalence. now rece i V ing special attention and serious study. 
In order to assist in this study and direct attention to 
this problem the Recorder recently sent out 127 letters, 
to which were received 48 replies from sixteen provinces and 
Manchuria. The letters sent out gave as a test of the measure 
of literacy ability to read the New Testament with ease. 
This is not a high standard but one that, when met, indi¬ 
cates progress. According to our correspondents, the present 
prevalence of illiteracy ranges, among men from 90 per cent 
to practically nothing; among women, from 100 to 15 per 
cent. Thus illiteracy is a tremendous problem, since some¬ 
thing like one-half of the members of Christian churches are 
not able to read the New Testament with ease, to say nothing 
of other reading. The proportion of illiterate women church- 
members is probably twice as great as that of men, owing to 
greater limitations in opportunity. Furthermore, the problem 
is much more serious in the country than in the city. 

The presence of such a large proportion of illiterate Chris¬ 
tians is a fact that no Mission can afford to leave to time and a 
visionary future progress in the nation at large to remove. 
Ignorance and enlightenment do not mix ; and where stirred 
up together simply result in a muddying of the waters of life. 
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Persistent ignorance of Chinese Christians is a blot on the page 
that Missions are trying to write. 

* * * 

_ There has been distinct progress in the literary 

Improvement. . , r b 

status of Chinese church-members. The causes 

for this will operate in increasing ratio though they do 
not seem to promise any automatic elimination of Christian 
illiteracy unless illiterates are discouraged from entering the 
Church. This would mean, however, that Christianity would 
help establish a literary group that would practically match 
the literary class that has dominated China for so long. Chris¬ 
tian democracy cannot tolerate favored classes. This im¬ 
provement, so prominent in some few places that illiteracy 
in the Church is almost a negligible quantity, is due first to 
an increasing amount of systematic instruction. The success 
attained has not been due necessarily to any particular system 
of writing or method. In two cases where our replies show 
that the women are more literate than the men it was due 
to the increased activity on the part of women missionaries in 
giving- systematic instruction to Chinese women. There has 
been, also, a steady, apparently in some cases unintentional, 
raising- of the standards of requirements for church-membership 
so as to include ability to read. Again, the Christian forces 
are now reaching a “higher stratum of society*’—a group 
that brings with it an atmosphere of education which may 
become a vital impulse to those less favored if aggressiveness 
to win outsiders does not cease. But the greatest of all the 
causes of progress in literary ability among Christians is prob¬ 
ably due to the rapidly increasing number of influential 
church-members who have been trained in Christian schools. 

* '-i: * , . 

There still remains a great illiterate army inside 
dangers, an( j outside of the Christian ranks. Those outside 
must be reached; those inside must be changed from a 
retarding to an accelerating force. For a long time to come 
there will be a constant influx of illiterates into the church 
requiring systematic instruction. The difficulty of catching 
up with this steady stream of ignorance, through the use of 
Chinese characters, appears insurmountable. This idea is sup¬ 
ported by the fact of the earnest efforts of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment to find a suitable phonetic script. 
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Furthermore, with a growing Church the problem of giving 
individual training becomes more difficult yet to let illiterates 
enter the Church and leave the removal of their illiteracy to 
chauce is to deny them entrance into full Christian experieuce 
and allow them to be a drag on that church in which they 
exist in any numbers. It is well known that illiterate Chris¬ 
tians make little progress in the Christian life; “an unknown 
Bible means an undeveloped Christian life.” In the Recorder 
for October, 1916, attention was drawn to the progress of the 
Christian Church in Korea, which has been mainly due to the 
ability of Christians to read and understand the Christian 
message. Some think that the failure to reproduce, in China, the 
experience of Korean Christians is due to failure to solve the 
problem of making the Bible a known book to all Christians. 
Does not the presence of a large class of illiterates in the church 
mean that that church will be divided in interests, sympathy, 
and ideals? How can Christians ignorant of the Christian 
message fully participate in the evangelism of others? Can 
self-support make real headway when ignorance obscures the 
value of that which is to be supported? Ignorance limits 
life, and chokes off progress ! 

* * * 

The problem is a real one; a gTeat many experi- 
TResponstbttltg ments t0 so ] ve it are under way. Some feel 
tor IRemov nfl. ^ at; t ^ e remova i 0 f illiteracy is a Chinese rather 
than a missionary problem. In general, plans for helping 
illiterates to improve themselves lack definiteness. What is 
attempted is incidental rather than the result of careful fore¬ 
thought and systematic planning. The rise of standards in 
literacy of church-members is not always accompanied with 
systematic attempts to help those affected to meet them. Does 
not this smack of requiring bricks without straw ? Can Chris¬ 
tian churches assume the right to set standards of church 
literacy if they do not also accept as openly the responsibility 
for rendering assistance to meet them ? There is, of course, 
wisely a tendency to exempt older applicants for church-mem¬ 
bership from any requirements of literacy, though even such 
are often taught to read. The task of removing illiteracy from 
Christian churches and of training illiterate candidates for 
church-membership needs to be as definitely accepted as the 
presence of illiteracy is realized. 
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There is considerable diversity of opinion as to 
Script/ w ^at is the best script. Some have used the 

Romanized locally with a measure of success. 
The claim is sometimes made that the Chinese prefer to 
learn character. The 6oocharacter books have in some 

sections proved a success and in others not; in any event 
they cannot carry one very far. In some cases both Roman¬ 
ized and easy Mandarin are used together. In another case 
parallel columns of Romanized and easy Mandarin were found 
helpful. 

With regard to the Romanized, one points out that it 
tends to perpetuate dialects. There are not wanting those who 
claim that the character can be learned as well as the Ro¬ 
manized, where learning ability is present. leaving out the 
time element, this is probably true. Some again believe that 
the colloquial will do the business. Three systems are 
receiving particular attention and rapidly growing in use ; the 
Chu Yin Tzu Mu , the Government system of Simplified 
Chinese, the Kuan Hua Tzu Mu , prepared by Wang Chao 
and modified by Dr. Peill, and the Romanized. In Peking 
four schools, with a total of over ten thousand people, have 
taken the Government system. The total number of graduates 
in this and other places is estimated to be at least thirty or 
forty thonsand. Quite a number of text-books, reference 
books, a magazine, a dictionary, teachers’ manual, short stories, 
and primers, including the list of one hundred Chinese 
surnames, have already been produced in this script. The 
Kuan Hua Tzu Mu is gaining in favor in North China. In 
the North China district a committee of the London Missionary 
Society recently urged all its members to study and promote 
the wide use of this system. Considerable success has been 
attained in the Amoy, Swatow, Ningpo, and other districts with 
the use of the Romanized. A campaign to enable every church- 
member in the Amoy district to read the vernacular Bible in 
the Romanized is now under way. A certain amount oflitera- 
ture, including at least portions of the Scriptures, is available 
in the Romanized, and may shortly be available in the Kuan 
Hua Tzu Mu. It is interesting to note that those familiar 
with the Kuan Hua Tzu Mu and the Romanized claim for 
both these systems that the application of about a fortnight’s 
time to them will enable one to learn to read, provided of 
course he has ordinary ability for the same. We have noted 
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also that Romanized is being used as a medium of comtnunica- 
tion between Chinese in China and those abroad. 

^ ^ 'k 

Essentials must reduce the present confusion due to 

ot Solution individual ami local experimentation, to some co¬ 
ordinate attack on the problem. Whether this may 
mean one system of simplified writing for all China, it is 
difficult to say; probably not, as far as present conditions 
indicate. Dr. J. C. Gibson says, “We have tried Wenli for a 
hundred years and it has not made the Chinese Church a Bible- 
read in g Church,” The arguments for some system of phonetic 
script are stroug; though whether this should be Western, or 
Chinese in origin, is stilt an open question. The Korean easy 
script, which dates back to A.D. 1446, has its basis in the Sanscrit 
alphabet. Our present hopes are in the Committee on Sim¬ 
plified Chinese Writing. Since some systems may eventually 
have to be dropped, and possibly all modified, we shall need 
to look for a solution to this problem in a spirit of the freest 
Christian magnanimity in the interests of the Chinese Church 
as a whole. Which is the best, time alone can prove. 

In the recommendations of the London Missionary Society 
referred to above reference is made to a proposed news sheet 
and it is recommended that a considerable part of the material 
be printed in double columns of Chinese character and phonetic 
character. It has been proposed that the Government system 
should have three paralled columns in which to link up phonetic 
script with character. This would put the Chinese character in 
the middle, while on the right and left respectively would be 
included in phonetic sign the native and local pronunciation. 

We doubt if the Christian Church can undertake the task 
of producing an adequate supply of literature in a number of 
phonetic systems. Is it possible that the symbols forming the 
basis of a general phonetic system might be the same for all 
China, modified in elementary books for different sections, and 
yet leading up progressively to a more generally accepted script 
thus making available literature in Chinese ? Here is a task 
awaiting some genius’ or a group of patient, persistent toilers. 
Any system to be finally acceptable must satisfy the Chinese 
sense of literary fitness and secure the co-operation of the 
Chinese Government and the people at large. Above all, we 
mnst not rest content with ideals, but work together on the 
problem of finding and using a satisfactory script. 
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a StuD? in tbe IRelatton of Cime to pravcr. 


As you Ihiuk back has this last year been a " lean ” or n “ fat” one as 
regards your spiritual growth and your fruitage? 

I. —-Consider prayerfully James 4:2. Do you find here a reason for spiritual 
leanness and for paucity in results? 

“ BECAUSE YK ASK NOy” 

Write out every reason why you do not ask. Are you forced back to this 
alternative—either I do not believe in the efficacy and power of prayer, or else 
I do not give enough time to it? Does your answer to this question clarify 
your thinking as to the relation of your time to your prayer? 

II. —What would you give as the chief reason why more time should be 
spent in prayer? Would the quality of your prayer be bettered were the time 
longer? Prayerfully examine your prayer life and put down on paper half a 
dozen defects which could be remedied by giving more time to prayer. Let 
the following passages aid you in this examination. 

“ Be still and know that I am God.” 

" Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for Him and He shall give you the 
desires of your heart.” 

” I have seen God, face to face.” 

"God forbid that I should sin against tbe Lord in ceasing to bray for you.'’ 

,l Thou sbalt hide me in the secret of Thy presence . ” 

" Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 

“ To know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge.” 

“ My soul, wait thou only upon God for my expectation is from Him.” 

“ Be ye holy , for I am holy .” 

“ My soul, be thou silent unto God.” 

“ Strengthened with all might according to His glorious power.’’ 

tl They sought Him with their whole desire and He was found of them.” 

“ Being fully persuaded that what He had promised He was able also to 
perform.” 

“ / believe God, that it shall be even as it was told me." 

III. —How much time should be given to prayer in proportion to other 
kinds of work? 

Study John 14:13-14. ” If ye ask—I will do.” 

Do these verses give any light as to Christ’s estimate of tbe place and 
importance of prayer in relation to other kinds of work ? Study to find every 
passage that shows tbe amount of time Jesus spent in prayer. Again study to 
see tbe amount of time spent in healing, in teaching, in preaching. Do you 
think some such standard as this governed His division of His time—"Christ 
makes ns partakers with Himself of His prayer-power and prayer-life. We 
understand, then, that our true aim must not be to work much and have prayer 
enough to keep the work right, but to pray much and then to work enough for 
the power and blessing obtained in prayer to find its way through us to meu.” 
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The Jesus of the Gospels 


H. B. RATTENBURY 

II 

(i Continued from the July Number) 

T HE gospels go further than this, not one but all of 
them. They represent Him not merely as Son of God 
in the Messianic sense but in a deeper one. They 
represent Him as claiming this divinity in an entirely 
unique way and that from the first. People stumble at the 
letter of St. John’s Gospel who swallow the spirit of the 
Synoptics almost whole. There is a lot of confusion over 
terminology. The plain meaning of the term Son of God 
as used in the gospel is often Messiah and Messiah only. To 
first read into the term a deeper meaning and then say that it 
•could not have been so used at the period when it is represented 
as being so used is a piece of blindness excusable in a tradition 
that always sees the Living Christ in the features of the mortal 
Jesus but it is not very excusable in a critic. St. John’s 
Gospel would seem much more possible if interpreters were 
content to read the gospel in the light of itself instead of in 
the light of tradition or human prepossession. The fact is 
quite plain that in spite of all that is recorded there those by 
whom He was surrounded, those nearest to Him, are never 
represented as understanding any more by His words than that 
He was a very wonderful man, the Messiah in fact, until He 
was risen “as He said.” 

Nevertheless He made claims which from the first His 
enemies ranked as blasphemy and which even though the people 
did not understand them we realise to have involved a claim 
to divinity, a claim to be in fact Son of God in the credal sense. 
There was no blasphemy in any man claiming to be Messiah 
but when early in His ministry He claimed to forgive a man’s 
sins and sealed the claim with a sign what are we to think ? 
When we see Him making demands for loyalty and faith and 
in general assuming for Himself a place in society that no sane 


Nora.—Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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man before or since has ever seriously claimed we realise that 
the Pharisees were right in thinking that if His words were 
false He was guilty of horrible blasphemy. He seems to shift 
the centre of the universe and for all His lowliness alters the 
“draw near unto God” of all the ages into “Come unto Me.” 
Whilst it is true that it is only in the fourth gospel that 
disputations on His claims loom large it is also true that this 
attitude to men and to God is equally characteristic of the 
other gospels. It is not a question of words and names but of 
facts and the facts are common to the four-fold gospel. This 
attitude in all the gospels seems to be characteristic at all 
times. That the degree to which it becomes explicit is largely 
dependent on circumstances is natural. There seems to be no 
real evidence for His growing up into it during those marvel¬ 
lous three years or less. If the light shone the more brightly 
in the pitch darkness of the end, it was not the Light that 
altered but the shadows that deepened. The claims He makes 
in the early days at Capernaum recorded in the Synoptics are 
as vital and as daring as anything in John xiii to xvii. The 
latter is more detailed and explicit than the earlier but the 
essence is the same. The disciples understood neither; John 
xiii to xvii would have only seemed to the Pharisees aggravated 
blasphemy. The explanation of His condemnation and crucifix¬ 
ion lies in His claim to divinity. In this all agree. He made 
Himself equal with God and the guardians of religion would 
have none of it. He is represented in all the gospels as going 
further than this. As He had healed a man as a proof that He 
had the authority to speak the word of forgiveness so He gave 
the resurrection as the sign of His right to adopt this attitude 
to life. However little His friends might understand, the 
gospels make it quite plain that His enemies were in no doubt 
as to the meaning of these mysterious words about His rising 
again. Resurrection is in itself no proof of divinity. There 
are too many instances of it both in Old Testament and New. 
The significance of the Resurrection of Jesus is that it came to 
pass even “as He said” and that in answer to and in spite of 
all His enemies. 

That is His claim. How He knew it true is another 
matter, but one would feel that if it were true it would be as 
natural for Him to know it as it is for us to know that we are 
men. The consciousness must have been there in essence from 
the first; illumination and realisation may, as in the case of His 
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Messianic consciousness, have been a matter of gradual and 
deepening growth. The little child does not explain himself, 
he simply grows. When he has grown he thinks of the 
manner of child he was. We are men first before we know- 
why and the fact is important rather than the explanation. 
After all is the psychologist right who bases all consciousness 
on sensation and perception and leaves no room for intuition ? 

The gospels not only answer the question: Who does Christ 
say that He is ? They also tell the impression He made upon 
men. Here, if we are not careful, there will be confusion. It 
is a very common error to suppose that because Jesus not only 
claimed to be Christ but to be divine that therefore men at the 
time must have so understood Him and so estimated Him, and 
yet when we come to look at the four gospels we find that it is 
not so stated there. 

Some men put Him down for a mere teacher and wonder¬ 
worker whom they were anxious to hear and see. They 
thought little more of Him than that He was a nine days’ 
wonder. His own folk regarded Him as one of themselves 
endowed with special gifts and they gave Him no particular 
honour in His own country. The general attitude of the 
religious leaders to Him was an attitude of hostility to one 
whom they regarded as a charlatan and deceiver of the people. 
Their motives, however, are not unraixed. Their hollowness 
of life was so exposed by Him that envy, hatred, and malice 
had in most cases darkened their understanding. The bulk of 
the people undoubtedly held Him for a prophet, moved thereto 
by His zeal and works quite as much as by His teaching, for it 
is to the miracle-working Elijah that they compare Him. 
His question of miracles is a stumbling-block both to 
traditionalists and critics. Both overestimate them for different 
reasons. Closer study of the Scriptures and more freedom from 
prejudgments would have enabled both schools to have had a 
saner sense of perspective in the matter. A wide view of the 
Bible at once shows that miracles are never a proof of divinity 
unless prophets and apostles were divine as well as Jesus. 
They were commonly regarded as a sign of God’s help but 
that is all. A closer look at the gospels will show that the 
working of miracles to be seen of men was one of the methods 
definitely eschewed by Jesus in the wilderness. Miracles 
appeared to others as to Nicodemus as signs of God’s presence, 
but if Jesus had meant to use them as a proof of His divinity, 
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as so many of His followers have sought to do, He would have 
failed equally with them. The only miracle essential to the 
gospel is, as Paul states, the resurrection. His miracles are 
signs of His love more than of anything and were sometimes 
performed in spite of His judgment The gospels give no hint 
that anyone ever called Him divine because of them. 

On His disciples and especially on the inner circle He by 
degrees made a deeper impression. It was rather the points of 
difference between Him and the prophets than the points of 
similarity that came home to them. The people who only met 
Him now and again might say He was a prophet; some might 
even place Him higher but these men companied with Him 
night and day, saw Him in all moods and all circumstances, 
realised that this was not the prophet but He of whom the 
prophets wrote. That oftentimes they found in Him more 
than they had ever understood prophet or Psalmist to say seems 
pretty patent and yet the gospels leave us in no doubt as to 
their meaning that right up to the moment at which He was 
betrayed the dominating thought in all the disciples’ minds 
was that He was the Messiah come to restore the kingdom to 
Israel and that He was not in our sense divine. They dared 
to dissuade and rebuke Him, presumed to defend Him, forsook 
Him, denied Him and even came to feel that they had been 
deceived about the Messiahship let alone anything else. That 
His enemies realised His claims better than His friends is only 
an instance of an oft-repeated experience of His Church down 
the ages. 

Yet He is represented as in some sort a mystery to all. 
Just when the Pharisees were sure they had Him in their 
hands the whole world had gone after Him ; just when Peter 
had summed Him up and presumed to act upon his summary 
the poor man is struck dumb by the terrible rebuke of the 
Master. Soldiers realise that never man so spake. Once and 
again by some mysterious power He escapes from a situation 
that seems hopeless. His speaking is with authority and His 
answers send His enemies away in dumb-fouuded contusion. 

The gospel picture is of a human Jesus, a mysterious 
unparalleled Man, making divine claims that none but His 
enemies understood, felt by disciples and populace alike to be 
about to set up once again the throne of David that had been 
hurled down. For the rest He is a quickening presence. 
Weakness, need, and sin turn to Him for help and never turn 
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in vain. All hollowness and sham are abhorrent to Him. He 
is come to bear witness to the truth. His knowledge is no 
more unlimited than His presence. Once He confesses 
ignorance. In matters of science, medicine, history we are 
reminded by the records themselves that He was incarnated 
at a point of time as well as at a point of space. What tomes 
of misguided apologetics would be unwritten if only men bad 
realised that according to any prejudgment of ours It is quite 
as incredible that God could be “contracted to a span” as that 
there should be things the Saviour did not know. Why should 
men perfectly orthodox about the one incredibility refuse to 
admit the plain witness of the gospels about the other ? He 
was not acting, He was living. Joy and sorrow came at times 
unexpectedly to Him as they do to us. The only part of Him 
unlimited was His virtue and His love. No sin is found in 
Him, no slightest thing that in other men would be counted 
for a fault. His love never failed. 

This is where so many lives of Jesus leave the story. On 
the cross, they say, or in the tomb it ended. The gospels, 
however, do not end things there. First they devote large 
space to every detail of His judgment, sufferings, and death. 
In each of the gospels there are great blanks. In all four of 
them put together there still remain huge gaps that we would 
fain fill in and cannot, but at this point nothing must be 
omitted, nothing is too trivial to be put down and the explana¬ 
tion must be that it is because of the things that He said while 
yet present with them. His sufferings and death are subjects 
that according to the gospels are never far away from His mind 
and yet gain in poignancy and completeness of expression as 
the time of His offering up draws near. We see the shadow of 
it in the Nazareth days, we read its lesson in the baptism ; in 
the Temptation in the wilderness it is over this that flesh and 
blood rebels. The rumblings of the coming storm are there 
from the first. Knowing who He is He knows what His death 
is. He has come to serve men and die for them not any 
martyr’s death but, as He tells them at that festal meal, by 
His death a new covenant is made betwixt men and God, 
These things, too, understood not His disciples at the first. 
How could they with their conceptions and prepossessions of 
Him. First they must know who He is that they may really 
comprehend His words about Himself. So many mysteries and 
things hard to be understood will become plain to them when 
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for their view of Him as Messiah they are able to substitute His 
view of Himself as God. 

Had the Lord given any other sign or any lesser sign than 
that which in fact He is said to have given it is very hard to 
think that these disciples could have come to the Easter faith. 
Here again the fourfold gospel leaves no room for doubt. If 
tbese memories are of any value at all as witnesses there is 
nothing more fully or more completely attested than the fact 
that He did rise again the third day “as He said.” To refuse 
to follow the gospels here is to deny their credibility in every 
part. If this fact is not substantiated nothing is. The very 
discrepancies—and they are numerous enough—are themselves 
an added witness to the early faith for here you have four wit¬ 
nesses so interested in the fact as to set down all sorts of details 
careless of the difficulty that twentieth century scholars would 
have in making a gospel harmony. Truth is careless of 
consistency. 

The four gospels too are agreed in this that it was the 
rising-again “as He said” that set those early disciples 
revising their estimates of Him, that turned their reverence 
for their Master into worship of “my Lord and my God.” It 
is only after the resurrection that you have the Christian faith 
in Christ. That granted the Christian Church is inevitable. 
So as we close our gospels we say to ourselves this is an 
adequate beginning for Christianity if only it be true. Has 
any other interpretation that has ever been put before us been 
able to explain ? Here in these gospel pages vve have seen the 
Man Christ Jesus dwelling as man among men, made in all 
points like as we are, yet making claims for Himself that 
neither friend nor foe in the Days of His Flesh could or would 
admit. Men had not seen things on this wise before. As Man 
they thought they understood Him, friend and foe and populace, 
and yet every time they thought they comprehended Him, just 
as their minds were laying hold of Him He was away out of 
their midst and defied their man-made definitions. 

Of so many modern versions of the gospel the same holds 
true. Very beautiful they are, so beautiful that they make us 
realise how blessed it must have been to have companied with 
Him and yet they don’t explain. Those high claims about 
Himself, those sayings hard to be understood, are ruled out of 
court and we are left with the fairest flower that ever bloomed 
on God’s earth and yet it too could only see corruption. It 
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is after all a question for the biblical expert to decide what was 
the original gospel and how much of the additional matter is 
genuine and still how much more can be received as of the 
faith but it is difficult to believe that a story essentially different 
from the records of the four gospels will ever be received as an 
adequate explanation of how the living Church came to be. 
For with all its obscurities and hard sayings when the crusts of 
tradition have been broken aside within we find the coherent 
story of one explanation that explains. 

Errata, July, Recorder, p. 431, 1 . 18— ‘spotless family of this unkuown Galilean com¬ 
forter,’ for * family ’ read * purity ’ and for 1 comforter ’ read ‘ carpenter p. 432,1. 16, for 
the last word in the line, ‘ events,’ read ‘ beasts. 1 
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its beginnings and constant dynamic in the preaching of 
the prophets and in Jesus’ Gospel. One feature of this move¬ 
ment begun by the prophets is the social movement which has 
taken new life in the modern world, and is connected with 
the names of such modern prophets as Maurice and Kingsley, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Lamennais, Mazzini, Tolstoi. In its church 
connection we have the practical work of such as Toynbee, 
and Barnett, Hugh Price Hughes, John Clifford, and Geueral 
Booth. This Institutional Church and Social Settlement move¬ 
ment and the foreign missionary enterprise of which we are 
a part both sprang from one spiritual awakening to our duties 
to the brother in need. This awakening drove Livingstone into 
Darkest Africa, just as it drove Toynbee and Booth into Dark¬ 
est England. Robert Woods, Jane Addatns, and Graham 
Taylor in the slums of Boston and Chicago, trying to apply 
the gospel to the whole of life in the homelands, found that 
they had to change not only the hearts but the environment as 
well that ruined hearts. Grenfell in Labrador, Dr. Kerr in 
Canton, Mackay in Uganda in the same way found that they 
must relieve the miseries of physical life in foreign lands in 
order to get even an approach to the spiritual needs of the souls 
they wauted to save. Missionaries cannot be reproached with 


HE great trend toward democracy which has been so 
tremendously accelerated in the past century, ending 
with the last great revolution in Russia, certainly had 
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having neglected the social side of the gospel. Their emphasis 
on medical and educational work is a fundamental social* 
emphasis. The by-products of their work in helping to elim¬ 
inate opium, footbinding, etc.; the introduction of democratic 
ideas that have moulded the course of political revolutions; 
their inauguration of the lecture hall and reading room; their 
scientific administration of famine relief in the form of employ¬ 
ment of labor on corrective schemes ; their models of insane 
asylums, refuges for fallen women, orphans’ homes, schools for 
the deaf, dumb, and blind; all these and more show that the 
mission enterprise has indeed been true to the spirit of social 
service in which it has originated. This must be said in all 
fairness. 

So our inquiry cannot be interpreted as an admission that 
we have never wakened to the duty of the Church to the every¬ 
day life iu society around us. And yet in spite of this it seems 
to be true that the native church established in China has so 
far been mainly of the old line type, with the emphasis on 
other-worldliness. It has had some small social effect, but does 
not stand everywhere as a leader in moulding the new com¬ 
munity life. Why is this? 

The churches are apt to be open only on Sunday and 
prayer-meeting days. Their service to society is apt to exhaust 
itself in exhortation to be good in general term? that do not 
change practical life or suggest practical changes. More or 
less of adherence to the conventional forms of religion is too 
apt to be taken as the sufficient mark of a Christian in many of 
our churches, regardless of the daily life, so long as that is 
passably respectable. This on the side of the Church, but it is 
not the Church alone that is to blame. The intolerance of 
Chinese society for a new religion has tended to isolate the 
Christian Church from the practical community life, in many 
ways. For example, many public functions being connected 
with the temple worship, the Christian, in abstaining from 
idolatry, has at the same time abstained from civic duties. 
Sometimes the head men of villages have purposely mingled 
the idol worship with the public works so as to embarrass the 
Christian and they have used this as a whip to keep him in 
line and out of the Church. Every ounce of the tremendous 
power that lies in the threat of social ostracism has been used 
to keep Christians from joining the Church. The natural and 
necessary result has been that when once they have joined they 
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have been more or less ostracised. But the native Church is 
gradually becoming reinstated in the public life of the country. 
The establishment ot the republic has helped greatly. 
Religious freedom, even as a legal formula, has helped to do 
away with the church law-suit. Our problem is bow this 
reinstatement of Christians in social life and the influence of 
the Church on social life may be augmented. 

In taking up the practical inquiry as to how “ the effective- 
ness of a Chinese Church in the life of its own community 
may be augmented,” the very first step to be considered is how 
to guaid against offending the prejudices of that community. 
Confidence in the disinterested social desires of Christians is a 
prerequisite to any proper influence on the life of a community. 
That essential confidence is, however, most easily checked by 
seemingly most innocent causes. In many a mission station 
the seeds of failure have been sown in the very act of securing 
property, by violating the intricate social property customs ; by 
taking advantage, perhaps, of the disagreements in a family or 
of its misfortunes to secure a site. The pity of it is that the 
foreign workers in the place are themselves the last persons in 
the world to learn of the real difficulty and sometimes go on 
wasting precious years of sincere Christian effort in butting 
against a silent, but unyielding, stone wall of misunderstanding 
and hate. 

Those who have had the privilege of living in Chinese 
houses surrounded by Chinese may have had the experience of 
nights made hideous by the nightly revelries of the cats belong¬ 
ing to their various neighbors. Grimalkin seems to take special 
delight in choosing the foreigners’ spacious, well-kept grounds 
for his serenades, and sometimes he chooses the window of the 
sickroom as the scene of his masquerade balls. The victim of 
insomnia or the anxious nurse may feel amply justified by 
shooting or trapping those cats, but, if he could foresee the 
consequences, he certainly would hesitate before takiug extreme 
measures. The immediate consequences of outraged old ladies, 
who come to revile or threateu suicide at his door for a few' 
days, are trivial in importance, as compared to the silent 
hatred and stubborn distrust which will embitter the present 
generation and be passed on to succeeding ones. The milder 
methods of warning and suggestion that the cats be kept tied 
up may not be so immediately effective in giving peace and 
quiet but they are far to be preferred to queering for all time 
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the work we have come to do in this community. Of course 
a newcomer cannot be expected to understand that the Chinese 
values his cat more than we do our dogs and that we would be 
much more severely criticized for shooting bis trespassing cats 
than we would in our native lands for killing dogs, chickens, 
and cattle on similar provocation. In case the deed has been 
done the Chinese recognize that amends can be made and 
wounds healed to some extent by apologizing and as soon as 
possible giving another cat to replace the dead. 

Another very vital point in the sensibilities of a com¬ 
munity is the freedom, not only of public roads, but also of 
short cuts that have been used for a considerable time. En¬ 
croachment ou either or shutting them off entirely may indeed 
be a common practice among themselves, and we all have seen 
the endless fights between the travelling public and the private 
farmer who ditches and banks up the borders of his fields in 
the vain attempt to make people travel in a bad road instead of 
over his precious fields, but when the foreigner presumes to 
do it he is auathenia, and no one will speak a good word for 
him. It may be for the sake of a more commodious church 
building which the missionary himself considers to be for the 
public good ; but the fact that he has shut off a short cut will 
rankle in the minds of all who go around, and they may, 
because of it, never show face within the doors of his public 
building. When property rights justify the closure of a 
passage way, the church people will do well to see the head 
men and not only secure their reluctant consent but find some 
means of improving the way round so that it will be recognized 
as a public improvement and convenience, if that be possible. 
Why should we spend large sums for a mission plant to found 
an influential church in the community and theu spoil it all by 
standing strictly on our rights iu some matter of roads or cats 
and refusing to spend anything to make it acceptable to the 
community ? 

Mencius shows that the modern belief of the people in 
their inalienable right to poach, or at least to fish and gather 
fuel, in the public domain or great private estates is of ancieut 
origin. “The ancients caused the people to have pleasure, as 
well as themselves, and therefore they could enjoy it.” 

It sometimes occurs in the country that the mission 
property has fishing and fuel advantages. We can point to 
several such in North China. If these are cut off arbitrarily. 
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it will cause resentment that is hard to overcome and it will 
extend up from the poor, who themselves seek the advantages, 
to the wealthy gentry, who have no personal interest in it. 
On the other hand if the fuel is farmed out under proper 
restrictions and the privilege of damming up or draining the 
pools for the small fry be granted, then the envy of the people 
toward those who get the greater gains is allayed and they may 
even rejoice that their betters can have them. It is well worth 
while to allow the people to have certain days in the fall in 
which to clean up the mission compound of its weeds and 
grass, even if some fruit or utensils disappear from the yard in 
the process. If the mission tries to keep these for itself it is 
■contrary to the teaching of the ancients, which has become 
second nature to the Chinese. 

These items of cats, roads, fish, grass, etc., are suggestions 
of the numerous social customs that the foreigner may uncon¬ 
sciously transgress. If he does it purposely, he may easily 
justify himself according to Western law and custom, or by an 
appeal to abstract justice. Yet it is well to remember that it 
does not follow that a thing is right in Chinese society because 
it is right in Europe. 

Important as a negative observance of Chinese custom may 
be (by which one refrains from contravening certain usages), 
it is still more important, if we wish to get a hold on the real 
interest of the community, that we should actively participate 
,in those forms of social co-operation which are open to us. Iu 
country villages there are certain matters, such as cleaning of 
wells, watching of crops, repairing of roads (rarely), ditches, 
tree planting, etc., which are perfectly innocent. There are 
other matters, such as theatres, etc., in connection with temple 
worship and superstitious, from which the Christians are shut 
out by religious and conscientious scruples. It is too often the 
case that the Christians gladly avoid the expense of the 
heathen ceremonies and at same time avoid the share in legiti¬ 
mate public enterprises of which they reap the benefit. It 
is true that often these legitimate enterprises are connected 
with the heathen worship, but generally a right-minded Chris¬ 
tian can find a way to contribute to the public utilities without 
mixing with the temple worship, and if he is so broad-minded 
as to give enough more to the public works to make up for 
what he saves from temple worship, he will find himself 
amply rewarded iu the respect of the community. In many 
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communities the Christians, by withdrawing from heathen 
ceremonies, have really cut themselves off from most of their 
social relations. They are consistently left out of all public 
enterprises and are referred to as subjects of foreign nations. 
Missionaries should early impress on the members of the 
Church the vital importance of retaining connection with the 
society in which they live, even at financial cost. Let native 
Christians see the danger of not sharing the cost of bridges and 
roads, of well-cleaning and earth supply, policing, lighting 
and educating the village. Let them see the danger of holding 
“ black land ” that pays no taxes. It may be a custom of the 
place, but the Christian will do well to take the lead in report¬ 
ing his black land and arranging for the payment of the proper 
tax. He may be imposed upon by the authorities, but honesty 
in declaring his taxable laud is certainly the preliminary to 
getting any just system into effect. Let them pay gladly the 
customs dues that provide for local public services. The 
missionary himself may well set the example. Let him pay 
without demur the octroi at the gates of Peking, for in¬ 
stance, as his share in keeping up the paving, lighting, and 
policing of the roads which he enjoys as much as any Chinese. 
Just so sure as he tries to evade this on the ground of being a 
missionary, etc., so sure will the Christians who take their cue 
from him try to evade their share in public works. Let him 
gladly and liberally subscribe to the expenses of his local 
garbage cart, fire company, orphan school, police fund, or 
what not. The fact that these subscription papers are not 
brought to him or to the native members is an evidence that 
he and they are considered to be without the pale of Chinese 
society. When these are brought to him, let him welcome it 
as an honor and as an opportunity to introduce more auditing and 
publicity of accounts. Do not reject the subscription paper at 
first sight on the ground that there is graft in the enterprise. 
If necessary, submit to your share of being victimized ; then 
will you have a leverage from which to work for reform. If 
you or your people are never approached for subscription to 
these enterprises, then something is wrong and you would do 
well to find out what it is. Sometimes an invitation of the 
gentry to a dinner or to take tea and talk over the situation 
will clear away the whole misunderstanding. It may result 
in an increase in the cost of living for you, but is it not 
abundantly worth while to pay something for the respect 
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of the community and to be able to look your neighbors 
in the face ? 

In exhibiting an interest in public affairs, schools, roads, 
police, etc., the greatest tact is required to avoid suspicion that 
you are trying to get control. If you wait until advice is asked 
the opportunity may be all the more fruitful when it comes. 

In really winning confidence in our disinterested interest in 
the public welfare, the attitude and disposition of the native 
preacher and the first members of the church is a vital matter. 
This will be partly dependent upon the vicissitudes of the 
preacher’s birth and breeding, but the missionary can help 
much in giving the social service ideal and encouraging to 
enter into the community life. Some of our preachers have 
openly and successfully taken tbeir gentry to task for not 
counting in the Christians on public enterprises. Others have 
been so cordial and interested that they have been accepted 
among the leaders of the city. One such ventured out to 
parley with the revolting soldiers who were looting the city 
and then helped fight the fires started, when most of the people 
were too afraid of the looters to venture out. Again in flood 
time, when hundreds of houses and people were being washed 
away from a suburb, he organized succor to the drowning. In 
these ways his real interest in public welfare was so well 
established that the chapel where he preached became the town 
ball and rendezvous for the discussion of public questions. 
Movements for establishing an orphan school, a city Y.M.C.A., 
an anti-opium society, the observation of arbor day and other 
such schemes were started there. 

I believe that one of the first ways in which the Church 
can begin to get an influence on the community is by making 
the people feel at home in the chapel for other than the direct 
religious work. It can be made a general meeting place for 
the discussion of their practical questions of civic life, but it 
must have a few thoroughly hospitable spirits in attendance, in 
order to do this. The native preacher and the missionary 
must really feel the social message of the gospel and really 
welcome them or the place will never be frequented by them. 

At the very start in a new place it is well to let the people 
carry out their local custom of house warming, or tablet hang¬ 
ing to convey their congratulations. The opener of a station 
may well set aside #25 or $30 for such expense and not leave 
the matter to the slender salary of the preacher. Enable him 
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to enter into the social functions of the place even to a limited 
extent, and you have taken a long step to secure confidence in 
the Church and a willingness to come and make themselves at 
home. 

Next to hospitable chapel preachers and janitors in im¬ 
portance is a clean, light, airy, homelike place of meeting, 
equipped with wall charts, pictures and such devices as the 
Whitewright museum has introduced to China. Such a chapel 
with hospitable entertainers in atteudance is of great value, 
but it is of far more value if the preachers are awake to the 
social significance of the facts the charts represent. Our theo¬ 
logical schools have of course the first responsibility for giving 
the social outlook to our preachers, but every missionary with 
whom they work should be awake to the same problems. We 
must at least inculcate the public spirit in our Christian leaders. 
If Christian leaders do not get it, where will any of China’s 
leaders get it ? We must increase their sense of oneness with 
the local community. If possible; we must give them an 
insight into the modern problems that are pressing mercilessly 
in upon an unconscious China. 

We who have introduced modern civilization to China 
certainly owe it to her to warn her of its dangers and show her 
the remedies so far as we have them to show. That I may 
avoid dealing iti generalities, allow me a moment’s digression 
to mention some of these things. First is the fact that while 
wealth has increased prodigiously by invention and machinery 
and capitalism the numbers of poverty-stricken people in the 
world has increased by leaps and bounds. The best studies of 
Present Distribution of Wealth in Great Britain show that two 
per cent of the people hold as much of the property as all the 
other ninety-eight per cent. That is, if $100 were divided 
among ioo people, on this basis, instead of getting $i apiece, 
98 of them would get about 51 cents each, while the other two 
would divide the $50 remaining, $25 each. In the United 
States, 1/8 of the families of the country receive more than 
half of the income of the whole country; 7/8 of the families 
hold but i/8'of the wealth. That is, if $80 represent all the 
wealth, divided among 80 people, 70 of them have 14.2 cents 
each, while ten of them have $7 apiece. The competitive 
wage system results in the United States as follows :—10% of 
all our male workers are skilled men, getting over $ 1,000 per 
year, the recognized minimum for healthful support of a family, 
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40% are semi-skilled and earn from $600 to $1,000, making 
the support of a family barely possible, 50% earn less than 
$600, making the support of a family out of the question. 
About 16 million or one-sixth of our population in rich United 
States are in straitened circumstances or absolute poverty. 

Take the matter of the annual increase in the rental value 
of land in cities. It is caused by the growth in population and 
belongs by right to the government, that is, to the whole 
public. Every child born in New York City increases its land 
value by $1,000 and be should have it. It all goes to a few 
landowners’ private pockets, and the baby with the public 
is taxed to carry on its own government. In twenty years 
Rauschenbusch asserts the total increase in rental values in the 
city of Eondou amounts to as much as the estimated wealth of 
the German Empire. We do not know how many landowners 
get it, but only one person in 300 owns any land in England. 
This shows that this enormous value is distributed with the 
grossest injustice among the millions who have really produced 
the value. In America the rapid growth of cities has enabled 
this unjust system of private appropriation of the unearned 
increment of land to account still more for the growth of 
enormous unearned fortunes, side by side with a rapid increase 
of poverty. But penitence, social conversion, opening of blind 
eyes will change these things. As the Church has preached 
individual penitence for individual sins, so it must preach 
penitence for social sins. It must get 011 the side of justice, 
or it will be left to starve by the myriads whose vision is 
cleariug. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Present Condition of Mohammedanism 


MRS. A. H. MATEER 


The article entitled “The Present Condition of Mohammedanism’' 
appeared in the one and only number of the magazine issued in Peking 
in 19:6 under the title 5 t Ift 3 ® HI The reason for its failure to reappear 
was lack of funds. A similar attempt was made in Yunnan in 1917 when the 
i?i St M # was issued. According to reports this magazine met h similar fate 
and died at birth. These facts illustrate the desire of our Mohammedan 
friends to enter the lists, and also the difficulties under which they labor. These 
magazines grew out of a Conference on Progress which was held in Peking in 
1916, and that Conference was called more or less on account of the circulation 
of Christian literature, as was stated in the findings of the Conference. 

The feelings of the writer of the article are shared more or less generally 
by all the leading Mohammedans, who cannot help seeing the great strides 
that Christianity is making. They commonly attribute this to the wealth 
and political influence of the western nations. As Mohammedanism and 
Christianity come closer together, there is sure to be on the part of some 
Moslems an increasing bitterness, but on the part of others an increasing 
friendship. It is the duty of the Christian Church in China to forestall as 
much of the former as possible. By sympathetic intercourse it may be 
possible to come into such relations with our Moslem friends that we shall 
be able to u speak the truth in love ” and be understood.— 

Introduction by C. L. Ogilvie, Secretary of Moslem Committee. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. The Christian Church, 
I I I emerging triumphant from the fearful testing of the 
1*1 Boxer uprising, set the other religions to seeking the 
secret of her success. Three external facts met their 
eye—education, church organization, and the diffusion of 
literature, especially magazines. So the leaders of the ancient 
religions are now bestirring themselves in these lines, even to the 
publication of magazines. There are now illustrated Buddhist 
and Confucianist magazines, and a few years ago a Moham¬ 
medan magazine was started in Peking. The following article 
is the leading editorial of this magazine. The pathos of the 
situation lies in the fact that this first issue of the periodical 
was also the last. 


“Has not the day now come when the pure aims and 
glorious purpose of the leading principles of Mohammedanism 
should be diffused throughout China? If God will protect, 
and devout scholars will lend assistance, then it will not be 
difficult for the occult tenets of our religion to become 
luminous, and its great principles to be spread abroad. This 
is the earnest hope of your servant, and lie thinks that other 
Mohammedans will also join with him in fervent prayers for 
this. But who would imagine how men foolishly stick in the 
old ruts, and blindly follow the ways of the world, not com- 
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prehending the present condition of the Moslem -world ! Such 
are astonished at the issuing of such a magazine, considering 
it a work of presumption. They slander us by saying that we 
do not understand Fate. Your servant pities their folly, and is 
concerned about the frivolity of the present generation ; so he 
wishes in the opening number of this magazine, regarding the 
situation with tearful eyes, to clearly state the present condition* 
of things, and also the function of this periodical, in order that 
we, with our fellow-believers, may together investigate these 
matters. 

“Your servant is a young, insignificant person of rash 
speech, but if his elders will not lose sight of his message in 
considering its source, and will forgive his presumption, he 
will indeed consider it fortunate. 

“ Let us first speak of the present condition of our religion.. 
During the past ten years, the critical condition of our religion 
has been concealed, but the dangers were daily becoming more 
pressing. From these we shall select a few of the greatest and 
most serious. 

“I. The tenets of cur religion are obscure . At the time 
our religion first entered China in the T‘ang Dynasty, it spread 
with miraculous quickness, Bke a mettlesome horse, by leaps 
and bounds,—a Thousand li at a bound.* This of course 
was owing to the assistance of God, and to the intrepid zeal 
of the learned Moslem propagators, as well as to the pure 
illuminating doctrines they preached, so that when men heard, 
they felt its influence and followed. But now the mullahs seek 
only their own ease ; the doctrine of the religion has gradually 
become obscure, and the majority of tbe adherents simply say, 
i I am a Mohammedan ; I hold the Pure True Religion ’; but 
as to investigating what constitutes a Mohammedan, and what 
are the true principles of the religion, they care nothing. Tbe 
absolute blindness of the ordinary Mohammedan is as great as 
this. Those of other religions deride us, calumniate us,—and 
what wonder ? If we examine the piesent state of the religious 
world, we shall see that it follows the current trend of thought, 
—struggling to advance,—The progressives are tbe victors, the 
conservatives are the vanquished. In this age, when all 

^'Mohammedanism was first introduced into China its tbe T'arig Dynasty, 
A.D. 629. In consequence of a dream of tbe Emperor, he summoned Moham¬ 
medan teachers and received them kindly. bn one hundred years, five thottr. 
sand mosques were built.' 1 
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religions are striving' for the supremacy, how can those who 
hold an obscure doctrine hope to hold their own against a 
progressive doctrine ? This is the first danger. 

“II. Learning is decadent. Examine the progress of 
civilization of the present age,—trace to its source the renais¬ 
sance of European learning, and one sees that this renaissance 
was due to the influence of the Moslems of western Asia, for on 
the return of the Crusaders from the wars, the scholars of 
Europe, whether by direct or indirect contact, became imbued 
with the learning of the Moslem world,—the abstract sciences, 
like astronomy, mathematics, philosophy, prosody, etc.;—the 
practical sciences, like geography, mediciue, the smelting of 
metals, the spirit lamp, etc. By degrees they flung away the 
empty dialectics of Greek philosophy, and occupied themselves 
with studying the learning of the Mohammedans, strenuously 
devoting themselves to the advancement of practical science; 
hence they have attained to their present state of perfection. 
This is not only the private opinion of your servant; all who 
are acquainted with the history of civilization are of the same 
opinion. The canons of our religion are rich in learning. 
But look at the present state of our religion ! Not only no 
new scientific discoveries, but it cannot even hold to the old 
learning. The learning of others is always on the advance, 
but our learning daily retrogrades. If, just at this juncture, 
while others progress, we simply hold on, it is difficult to 
maintain our position, much more so, if while others daily 
advance, we daily retreat. This is the second danger. 

“ III. The Mullahs do not fulfil their duty. Look at the 
foreign religious leaders. They not only keep a firm grasp on 
religious matters, but also have a say in local politics. This 
kind of men fulfil'their duty to the utmost; not one neglects 
the duties of his office. Hence the affairs of these churches 
prosper, and the church-inembers become wealthy. Chinese 
preachers, although they have no influence in local politics, 
yet have the affairs of the church entirely in their hands ; their 
duties are varied and heavy, and their work is in no way 
inferior to that of the foreign pastors. But our Mullahs have 
no concern about anything but reading the services, and 
conducting religious exercises. As to the advancement of 
religion, or the economic or intellectual condition of their 
flock, they know nothing. How can such as they compete 
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with the religious teachers of the present day ? This is the 
third danger. 

“IV. The degraded condition of our adherents. To-day 
the greater part of our adherents cannot attain the golden 
mean. If they do not err on the side of being too progressive, 
then they are too conservative. Among the ordinary progres¬ 
sive class, there are those who hold no religion, and those who 
want to revolutionize everything. The too conservative are 
occupied only with forms and ceremonies, thinking nothing of 
the true spirit, the animating idea. If the condition of the 
adherents is as low as this, what hope is there of rivalling other 
churches? This is the fourth danger. 

“V. We constantly encounter scorn. Before the time of 
the Open Door, there were only two or three religions in 
China, each pursuing its own course, and there was no conflict. 
But with the introduction of steam traffic, Europe and America 
came with their ideas of usurpation, putting their religion in 
the forefront, as an efficient means [keen-edged tool], and 
disseminating their doctrines throughout the land. They see 
in our religion a powerful enemy, and transgressing the 
principles of right, seek opportunity to attack us. And our 
adherents, being heedless and unprepared, retire in an uncon¬ 
cerned manner. Hence Christianity gains prestige: these 
last few tens of years, it has been overriding us. It is pitiable! 
Of late they have still further put us down and exalted them¬ 
selves, by the publication of all kinds of books, both in Chinese 
and Arabic, finding unreasonable fault with others, and praising 
themselves inordinately. The good name of our religion suffers 
accordingly. Up to the present, no one has arisen to refute 
this, or argue with them. I do not know how many stupid 
people have been deceived and led astray by this. If the 
present is thus, what will the future bring ? This is the fifth 
danger. 

“VI. Economic conditions are becoming daily more strin- 
gent . Formerly our adherents mostly belonged to the higher 
professions, and it was easy to make money; hence they 
considered it no sacrifice to give large amounts to religion, 
and religious affairs prospered. But since the Revolution of 
1911, their prestige is gone, and circumstances have changed. 
Formerly they considered the places they held as very good ; 
but now these offices have been almost entirely abolished, and 
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they are so restrained by habit and immersed in custom, that 
they can think of no other way of making a living,—so they 
lay the blame on Fate, Those who formerly were worth many 
tens of thousands, now are so poor that they have hardly a 
basket of grain. Now when economic conditions are stringent,, 
the source of wealth is cut off; and when the source of wealth 
is cut off, religious affairs are also impeded ; and when religious 
affairs are impeded, then universal education is unattainable; 
and when universal education is unattainable, then it is impos¬ 
sible to plan for new ways of making a livelihood. So we 
come around again to the original starting-place in an endless 
chain of interrelated cause and effect, always going on in the 
same way. As to what the final result will be, I cannot bear 
to think. This is the sixth danger.” 


Episcopacy and Reunion 

AN IMPORTANT REPORT 
(From The Guardian , April n, 1918.) 


the Body of Christ on earth,” a Second Interim Report 
has been issued by a Sub-Committee appointed by the Archbish¬ 
ops of Canterbury and York’s Committee and by representa¬ 
tives of the English Free Churches’ Commissions. In issuing 
this Report it is explained that the members of the Sub- 
Committee alone are to be held responsible for the substance 
of the document. 

THE REMOVAL OF MISCONCEPTIONS. 

In the first place the Sub-Committee express the desire to 
prevent possible misconceptions regarding their intentions :— 

44 We are engaged, not in formulating any basis of reunion 
for Christendom, but in preparing for the consideration of such 
a basis at the projected Conference on Faith and Order, We 
are exploring the ground in order to discover the ways of 
approach to the questions to be considered that seem most 
promising and hopeful. In our first Report we were not 
attempting to draw up a creed for subscription, but desired to 
affirm our agreement upon certain foundation truths as the 
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N connection with the movement initiated in America to 
prepare for a world-wide Conference on Faith and Order, 
14 with the view of promoting the visible unity of 
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basis of a spiritual and iational creed and life for all mankind 
.in Christ Jesus the Lord. It was a matter of profound gratitude 
to God that we found ourselves so far in agreement. No less 
grateful were we that even as regards matters relating to Order 
we were able to hold certain common convictions, though in 
tegard to these we were forced to recognise differences of 
interpretation. We felt deeply, however, that we could not let 
the matter rest there, but that we must in Conference seek to 
understand one another better in order to discover if even on 
-the questions on which we seemed to differ most we might not 
come nearer to one another. 

TWO ESSENTIAL CONVICTIONS. 

“ In all our discussions we were guided by two convictions 
from which we could not escape, and would not even if we 
could. It is the purpose of our Lord that believers in Him 
should be one visible society, and this unity is essential to the 
purpose of Christ for His Church and for its effective witness 
■and work in the world. The conflict among Christian nations 
has brought home to us with a greater poignancy the disastrous 
results of the divisions which prevail among Christians, inas¬ 
much as they have hindered that growth of mutual understand¬ 
ing which it should be the function of the Church to foster, 
and because a Church which is itself divided cannot speak 
effectively to a divided world. The visible unity of believers 
which answers to our Lord’s purpose must have its source and 
sanction, not in any human arrangements, but in the will of 
the Oue Father, manifested in the Son, and effected through 
the operation of the Spirit; and it must express and maintain 
the fellowship of His people with one another in Him. Thus 
the visible unity of the Body of Christ is not adequately 
expressed in the co-operation of the Christian Churches for 
moral influence and social service, though such co-operation 
might with great advantage be carried much further than it is 
at present; it could only be fully realised through community 
-of worship, faith, and Order, including common participation 
in the Lord’s Supper. This would be quite compatible with a 
rich diversity in life and worship. 

THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 

“In suggesting the conditions under which this visible 
unity might be realised, we desire to set aside for the present 
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the abstract discussion of the origin of the Episcopate histori¬ 
cally, or its authority doctrinally, and to secure for that discus¬ 
sion when it comes, as it must come, at the Conference an 
atmosphere congenial not to controversy, but to agreement. 
This can be done only by facing the actual situation in order 
to discover if any practical proposals could be made that would 
bring the Episcopal and non-Episcopai Communions nearer to 
one another. Further, the proposals are offered not as a basis for 
immediate action, but for the sympathetic and generous consider' 
ation of all the Churches. The first fact which we agree to ac¬ 
knowledge is that the position of Episcopacy in the greater part 
of Christendom as the recognised organ of the unity and con¬ 
tinuity of the Church is such that the members of the Episcopal 
Churches ought not to be expected to abandon it in assenting 
to any basis of reunion. The second fact which we agree to 
acknowledge is that there are a number of Christian Churches 
not accepting the Episcopal Order which have been used by 
the Holy Spirit in His work of enlightening the world, convert¬ 
ing sinners, and perfecting Saints. They came into being 
through reaction from grave abuses in the Church at the time 
of their origin, and were led in response to fresh apprehensions 
of Divine truth to give expression to certain types of Christian 
experience, aspiration, and fellowship, and to secure rights of the 
Christian people which had been neglected or denied. In view 
of these two facts, if the visible unity so much desired within the 
Church, and so necessary for the testimony and influence of the 
Church in the world is ever to be realised, it is imperative that 
the Episcopal- and non-Episcopal Communions shall approach 
one another, not by the method of human compromise, but in 
correspondence with God’s own way of reconciling differences 
in Christ Jesus. What we desire to see is not grudging conces¬ 
sion, but a willing acceptance for the common enrichment of 
the united Church of the wealth distinctive of each. 

THE NECESSARY CONDITIONS OF REUNION. 

“Looking as frankly and as widely as possible at the 
whole situation, we desire with a due sense of responsibility to 
submit for the serious consideration of all the parts of a divided 
Christendom what seem to us the necessary conditions of any 
possibility of reunion :—That continuity with the historic 
Episcopacy should be effectively preserved. That, in order 
that the rights and responsibilities of the whole Christian 
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community in tbe government of the Church may be adequately 
recognised, the Episcopate should ieassume a constitutional 
form, both as regards the method of the election of the Bishop 
as by clergy and people, and the method of government after 
election. It is perhaps necessary that we should call to mind 
that such was the primitive ideal and practice of Episcopacy, 
and it so remains in many Episcopal Communions to-day. 
That acceptance of the fact of Episcopacy and not any theory 
as to its character should be all that is asked for. We think 
that this may be the more easily taken for granted as the 
acceptance of any such theory is not now required of ministers 
of tbe Church of England. It would, no doubt, be necessary, 
before any arrangement for corporate reunion could be made, 
to discuss the exact functions which it may be agreed to 
recognise as belonging to the Episcopate, but we think this can 
be left to the future. 

the maintenance ok continuity. 

41 Tbe acceptance of Episcopacy on these terms should not 
involve any Christian community in the necessity of disowning 
its past, but should enable all to maintain tbe continuity 
of their witness and influence as heirs and trustees of types of 
Christian thought, life, and order, not only of value to them¬ 
selves, but of value to the Church as a whole. Accordingly, 
we hope and desire that each of these Communions will bring 
its own distinctive contribution not only to the common life of 
the Church, but also to its methods of organisation, and that 
all that is true in the experience and testimony of the uniting 
Communions will be conserved to the Church. Within such 
a recovered unity we should agree in claiming that the legiti¬ 
mate freedom of prophetic ministry should be carefully pre¬ 
served, and in anticipating that many customs and institutions 
which have been developed in separate communities may be 
preserved within the larger unity of which they have come to 
form a part. 

AN APPEAL FOR CAREFUL CONSIDERATION. 

“We have carefully avoided any discussion of the merits 
of any polity, or any advocacy of oue form in preference to 
another. All we have attempted is to show how Reunion 
might be brought about, the conditions of the existing Churches, 
and the convictions held regarding these questions by their 
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members beiug what they are. As we are persuaded that it is 
on these lines, and these lines alone, that the subject can be 
approached with any prospect of any measure of agreement, we 
do earnestly ask the members of the Churches to which we 
belong to examine carefully our conclusions and the facts on 
which they are based, and to give them all the weight that 
they deserve. In putting forward these proposals we do so 
because it must be felt by all good-hearted Christians as an 
intolerable burden to find themselves permanently separated in 
respect of religious worship and communion from those in 
whose characters and lives they recognise the surest evidences 
of the indwelling Spirit; and because, as becomes increasingly 
evident, it is only as a body, praying, taking counsel, and 
acting together, that the Church can hope to appeal to men as 
the Body of Christ, that is Christ’s visible organ and instrument 
in the world, in which the Spirit of brotherhood and of love as 
wide as humanity finds effective expression.” 

THE SIGNATORIES TO THE REPORT. 

The Report is signed by the Bishop of Bath and Wells as 
Chairman, the Bishops of Winchester and Oxford, and the 
following Churchmen and Nonconformists—W. T. Davison, A- 
E. Garvie, H. L. Goudge, J. Scott Lidgett, W. B. Selbie, J. H. 
Shakespeare, Eugene Stock, William Temple, Tissington Tat- 
low (Hon. Sec.), and H. G. Wood. 


Interdenominational Co-operation 

(From The Tablet , Eondon, April 13, 1918.) 


it; every thinking Catholic takes it for granted. It is 
unthinkable that the Catholic Church should stand apart in 
self-contained isolation whilst the national life is passing 
through a critical period which will profoundly affect, for good 
or for evil, its moral and religious character. The keeu 
interest taken by Catholics during the past few years in social 
questions, their broadly national as well as Catholic activity 
in matters of education and municipal government, are a 


E H AT the Catholic body must take its part in the work of 
national reconstructiou which will follow the war is an 
assertion bordering on platitude; no Catholic will deny 
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guarantee that they will not be found wanting in the strenuous 
times ahead. It is a sign of the times that Catholic co-opera¬ 
tion in affairs of national interest is cordially accepted and 
welcomed by non-Catholic workers, and generally results in 
a more friendly mutual understanding. The old antagonisms 
and prejudices tend to melt away as the Catholic position is 
made more clear. That is the general experience of Catholics 
who have takeu part in public affairs, and it is a happy augury 
for the future. 

But there is oue line of co-operation with non-Catholics 
in regard to which not a few Catholics still hesitate to commit 
themselves: it is the line indicated by the participation of 
Catholics in the interdenominational conference of social 
workers held at Swan wick, and the interdenominational meeting 
at the recent conference of the Catholic Social Guild at Preston. 
There are Catholics to whom the word “interdenominational ” 
smells of heresy and religious compromise ; to them it seems 
that any participation in, or recognition of, such conferences 
must imply some measure of disloyalty to the Church, or 
at least commit Catholics to an ambiguous position. The 
instinct behind this suspicion is undoubtedly sound. No 
Catholic can meet non-Catholics and confer with them on the 
basis that “one religion is as good as another”; they cannot 
allow that any religious body has an authority in doctrine, 
whether dogmatic or moral, such as the Catholic Church 
claims for herself alone ; nor may any Catholic take any action 
in co-operatiou with others which may injuriously affect the 
sovereign claims and position of the Church in the religious 
world. For these reasons no Catholic can take part in inter¬ 
denominational religious services, such as are tending to 
become the fashion outside the Church, nor take part iu any 
interdenominational conference which affected to determine in 
any authoritative sense Christian doctrine. In this sense 
“ interdeuominatioualism ” is a word which lies outside the 
Catholic vocabulary. 

But the case is quite different when the purpose of the 
conference is either to discuss poiuts of Christian doctrine with 
a view to arriving at a clearer understanding of each other’s 
beliefs, or to consider practical applications of Christian 
principles to public life on the basis of a free discussion. In 
such cases the Catholic who enters into such discussions as a 
Catholic , and who openly professes to speak from the Catholic 
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point of view, surrenders no Catholic principle, nor is bis 
presence liable to be misunderstood to the injury of Catholic 
claims. He enters into such a conference, not as a co-arbiter 
with non-Catbolics in questions of Christian doctrine and 
principles, which would be a usurpation of the sovereign 
rights of the Church, but as an advocate of the Catholic inter¬ 
pretation of the faith or moral teaching of the Gospel. To some, 
however, the presence of Catholics at conferences convoked 
by non-Catbolics presents less difficulty than that of the 
participation of non-Catholics in Catholic conferences, especial¬ 
ly when the non-Catholic speaker is present in a representative 
capacity as setting forth the views of some religious denomina¬ 
tion or association. But in this case the same principles hold 
good; the speaker is not invited to determine matters of doctrine, 
but to set before the Catholic audience a statement of his position 
or of that of the body he represents, so that Catholics themselves 
may obtain information, and, where common action is in view, 
know more clearly how far and in what respect common action 
may be effected. That precisely is the case in regard to the 
interdenominational conferences of social workers such as we 
have referred to. Their purpose and scope has been limited to 
finding some common line of action upon which all—whether 
Catholics or non-Catbolics—may combine to effect a recon¬ 
struction of social and economic life upon accepted Christian 
principles. To the Catholic such a common line of action will 
never represent the full embodiment of a Catholic social life \ 
the practical question upon which co-operation rests is whether 
it is not better to secure some substantial recognition of 
Christian principles in the social and economic life of the 
nation, short of the full measure of Catholicism, than to allow 
the national system to fall into the hands of the secularist or 
atheist ? There surely can be little doubt as to the wiser 
policy ; and the Catholic Social Guild, in adopting it, has 
given a lead which deserves a grateful recognition. It has 
frankly set itself to co-operate with non-Catholic bodies of 
social workers in the effort to save the social and economic 
life of the nation from the dominance of the anti-Christian 
propaganda, and its presence at the Swanwick Conferences and 
its invitation to the Interdenominational Conference to send 
a representative to its own Conference at Preston are a conse¬ 
quence of that policy. Two results have come of that policy. 
The Catholic Social Guild has been brought more closely into 
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touch with the general feeling and sentiments of the social 
reform work carried on outside the Church, and thus has 
gained a more detailed knowledge of the general situation as 
regards social problems which call for reform. That in itself 
is a gain. One of the greatest hindrances to Catholic action 
and influence hitherto has been that as a body we have been 
too much isolated from general movements in the nation in 
which we might profitably have taken part, and consequently 
have lacked the knowledge which is necessary for effective 
action. The second result is the Catholicizing influence which 
the Guild has already had upon the general programme of the 
interdenominational social workers. Thus in the statement 
of aims which the Association has recently issued as the 
programme for future conferences, the principles set forth are 
entirely in accord, so far as they go, with Catholic doctrine. 
That is no small achievement, and is an evidence of what 
might yet be done by Catholic co-operation. Doubtless, 
participation in Interdenominational Conferences and activities 
needs to be safeguarded by a staunch loyalty to Catholic 
principles. But there is this safeguard in co-operation itself: 
the Catholic who is not a fool will soon learn that his presence 
as a Catholic is valued just so far as he is at once uncompromis¬ 
ing and definite in the statement of Catholic teaching, and 
unaggressive in tone in dealing with the opinions of others. 
The controversial temper will be resented ; the compromising 
temper, if recognized, will evoke but little interest or enthusi¬ 
asm. 


The Junior Missionary 


Views of Young Workers. 

I. ADJUSTMENT. 


view, to kuow in what direction they have capacity 
and to kuow how he must appeal to them ; (d) must adjust 
himself to conditions of place and climate and prepare for 
his most efficient service. 


H " - JE must («) establish contact with those he wishes to 
serve ; (6) must know the extent, peculiarities, and cus- 
toms of his field ; (c) must get the people’s point of 
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2. LANGUAGE- 

In the matter of knowledge of character, a missionary 
should stand on his own feet—not be dependent on helpers any 
more thau can be possibly helped, in translation of letters, 
official comm tin ications, etc. This implies a certain knowl¬ 
edge of character and of customs. He must also be well enough 
adept in the use of colloquial to be able to stand before an 
audience and not have them make excuses for his style and 
tone. I also believe that the missionary should be able at least 
to understand the various dialects of his field, even if he can 
not find time to speak acceptably in more than one of them. A 
foreigner rarely equals the native in placing the tone, but this 
seems to be something which must be ingrained from early 
years. But the foreigner usually has the advantage in being 
able to present his ideas clearly. 

3 . UNDERSTANDING THE CHINESE. 

No one—let alone a junior missionary—can say all there 
is to be said on this subject. One must admit the Chinese are 
capable of great things and also that they have tremendous 
shortcomings. Few people are more amiable or well inten- 
tioued and few get so much laughter out of so little laughter- 
producing stuff. Few are so well able to stand the adversity 
which seems to be their constant lot. But, on the other hand, 
prosperity is hard for them to bear and keep within bounds. 
Strict honesty is a quality they might get better acquainted 
with. They have small conscience on gambling and chastity. 

4 . MISSION NEEDS OF CHINA. 

(a) More thorough-going and wide-spread presentation of 
the Gospel. If we occupy the centers of our fields, let us reach 
the corners too; (/;) campaigns which shall arouse increasing 
popular interest in the church, Christian education, and sanita¬ 
tion ; (r) more complete equipment and manning of our exist¬ 
ing stations and the appointment of more men to look out for 
the new lines of work; ( d) centralization of school facilities 
with view to looking out for increasing numbers of students— 
both Christian and heathen ; ( e ) conservation and building 
up of those already won. Here is the bulk of the work—to 
break the hold of century-old habits, customs, and sins. 

Paul C. Melrose, 
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EVANGELISTIC WORK. 

Jump in aud swim seems to be tbe method of teaching 
young missionaries to handle the most highly specialized 
task on the field. The man who comes out to run a school 
or teach, if he has had nothing more in the way of special 
training, has been through the best schools of the home 
land ; and nowadays most of them get, or should get, the 
best methods of teaching as demonstrated in tbe Language 
Schools. The physician may have a new variety of diseases to 
diagnose, but he is handling the same instruments and anatomy 
with which he has been acquainted. But the so-called evan¬ 
gelistic missionary steps into an utterly new complexity of 
tasks and most serious perhaps of all finds that the form of the 
gospel message he has been preaching through every phase of 
his preparation- is more foreign than his starch collar or nose 
glasses. Yet he has pointed out to him half a dozen counties on 
the map and is told to go and run the churches or build up a 
church in that area in the best way he can. What does he 
know of the problems his Chinese pastors and evangelists are 
facing ? What message has he for this strange world that 
doesn’t know what sin means or most of the other terms he 
has always handled so familiarly ? Where has he ever had a 
hint of a suggestion of the really fruitful way of visiting his 
stations ? 

The first year out of language school he thinks his diffi¬ 
culties are all due to the language. The second year he thinks 
he is just a natural misfit. The third year he finds that he has 
a perfectly human and genuinely divine task before him, with 
no more idea of how to fit into it than he had before, but with 
the firm conviction that it is as much the fault of the system as 
with the language or the man. And when he finally gets his 
bearings and launches his task according to a workable program 
it is time for his furlough ; or else he is called to fill an 
“emergency” in some great educational institution or city 
church, and the new missionary is thrown in to sprawl around 
over the district in the same fashion. 

The man who has the good fortune to be assigned to work 
his beginning years with an experienced missionary can doubt¬ 
less write as real a tale of woe. Frankly I would not want to 
trade my trial for that of the one who has been “ Dr. Blank’s 
understudy” for two years. Can we get an improvement in 
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our preparation or can we work out some sort of team work with¬ 
out further depleting the force of workers or so appointing 
men that a new work must develop with every new man ? 

Carleton Lacy. 


■ . — 

Notes and Queries 


says ‘‘there is a simplicity and a plainness about the 
stories of the Gospels which further guarantees them. It is 
remarkable how little of the adjective there is—no compliment, 
no eulogy, no heroic touches. .... the writers ‘do not 
unpack their hearts with words.’ ” “ There is not a word of 

condemnation for Herod or Pilate : not a touch of sympathy as 
the nails are driven through those hands : a blunt phrase about 
the soldiers ‘and sitting down they watched him there,’ Matt 
27: —that ls From this the question is suggested why 

did the sacred writer add the phrase just quoted. The word 
watch is translated in the Chinese version by the technical term 
ft is true that the Greek word repeat has this as its first 
meaning. But it seems to me that the secondary meaning is 
the more probable,—that of regarding him with interest and 
wonder. It would be nonsense and a superfluity for writers 
who were so sparing of epithets to add that they guarded one 
who was already nailed to the cross. There was no need of it. 
The English word watch bears of course either interpretation, 
but one can’t help feeling that the translators of the Chinese 
lacked imagination when they used the word skou (~f). They 
should have used another word which would more correspond 
with that in the mind of the evangelist when he made a record 
of it. A word was used in a double sense by the evangelist to 
show that even the soldiers were curious about that prisoner, and 
so they watched him in a special sense, with some amazement 
and wonder. Verse 54 seems to confirm this suggestion. 

E. Morgan. 




N the preparation in Chinese of Dr. Reavely Glover’s 
“ The Jesus of History ” a very suggestive question of 
translation presented itself to me. On p. 13 the author 
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“Dips into Chinese Fiction” 

DR, G. T. CA.NDLIN 

in 

(From Lecture given at Peking Training School for Missionaries.) 

L '""" "YET us take our next dip from the History of the Three 
Kingdoms. It is of fine proportions, one hundred and 
twenty chapters, the reputed author Lo Kuan Chung. 
The story is semi-historical, that is about as historical 
as the Waverley novels, with which it may be compared, and 
the events cover nearly a century of time. As Shakespeare 
borrowed his historical facts from Hollingshead, so this author 
is indebted to an earlier but very dull work by Ch’en Hsou. 
If asked what Chinese book furnishes us the best example of 
the power of the Chinese language we should say the History 
of the Three Kingdoms. For simplicity, force, and fertility of 
imagination it is unsurpassed in any language. The author has 
done his work with inimitable skill. 

The story opens with the fall of the Han dynasty. At the 
accession of the Emperor Ling disorders break out and gloomy 
omens presage distress. The scene passes to the neighbourhood 
of Ping Yuan in Shantung, where three mysterious brothers appear 
at the head of rebel hordes, who gather in strength myriad¬ 
fold. The monarch is feeble, his empire is ruled by eunuchs, 
but speeding through the kingdom are requisitions for volunteers 
to arm and oppose the “Yellow Cap” rebels. The spirit of 
loyalty is at work, and now the heroes of the story, the three 
immortal brothers, appear on the scene. Liu Pei is of royal 
lineage, but poor and unknown. He is twenty-eight years of 
age as he stands sighing before the placard summoning loyal 
subjects to battle and Chang Fei’s abrupt greeting falls on his 
ears ; u If a big fellow like you will not help his country why 
do you sigh so deeply ? ” They adjourn to an inn, and while at 
their wiue Kuan Yii Chang enters wheeling a barrow. He 
joins their conference, and they declare their purpose to risk 
their all in upholding the house of Han. Liu Pei is a dealer in 
shoes and a plaiter of mats, Kuan Yii Chang a refugee, and 
Chang Fei a seller of wine and a butcher of pigs. The famous 
Covenant of the Peach Orchard is conceived in the happiest 
spirit of romance and forms one of the most striking of the 
many episodes with which the book abounds. 
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Let us take a short passage, with apologies for the trans¬ 
lation, in which our readers shall have a picture of a Chinese 
hero; “He stood nine feet in height, and his beard was two 
feet long. His face was like a double date, and his lips as 
rouge. With eyes like a red phoenix, and brows where silk¬ 
worms might nestle, stern and lofty was his countenance, and 
his bearing awful and menacing.” 

This is the original of the countless images scattered all 
over China. You see one every time you enter a Kuan Ti 
temple, for this man is the Mars of China. 

But now for the Covenant. The peaches, he is careful to 
tell us, are in full bloom. “Next day in the peach orchard 
they prepared a black ox and a white horse for sacrifice, with 
all other things needful, and the three men burnt incense 
and after repeated obeisances pronounced their oath which 
read :—Liu Pei, Kuan Yu Chang, and Chang Fei, though of 
different families, yet have joined in brotherhood with heart and 
strength to succour distress and support the weak, to show 
loyalty to the kingdom and to secure peace to the common 
people, and caring not that we were born at different times wish 
only that we might die together. May Imperial Heaven and 
our Royal Mother Earth search truly our hearts ; and him who 
proves traitor to this vow or forgets this grace may heaven and 
men combine to slay.” 

The oath ended, they did obeisance to Liu Pei as elder 
brother, to Kuan Yu Chang as next in rank, and to Chang Fei 
as youngest. Then when they had finished their sacrifice to 
heaven they slew another ox, brought in the wine and gathered 
the braves of their district more than three hundred in number 
to the peach orchard where they drank to intoxication. 

Next morning they were up betimes and off to the front 
of battle with true epic instinct, and with a fire and force of 
spirit to which all material is plastic, the author proceeds to 
unroll the panorama of events. Slowly and dubiously the three 
brothers and their small band rise to power, till the unfathomable 
Chu Ko Liang is wooed from his retreat to become the Moltke of a 
rude wild age and espousing their side unite magical resources 
with military strategy to make their cause victorious. He can 
call the rain and whistle the wind and shape wonderful automata 
to serve as battle steeds. He can read the secrets of men’s 
breasts and fathom even Ts‘ao Ts‘ao’s plan. All over the land 
the turmoil sweeps, the tide of battle rolling now east, now 
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west, and now south as Chu Ko goes to subdue the Man Tze. 
At last the storm sinks through sheer exhaustion and ends not 
in complete victory,.for Kuan Yu Chang has been trepanned 
in battle and put to death by Sun Chien, and Chu Ko Liang’s 
victorious career has been checked by Ssu Ma I. But Hsuen 
Te is king of Han and a settled compromise is reached in the 
formation of the Three Kingdoms. 

This writer is great. He loves his characters, they are 
living, distinct, each has his individuality and separate por¬ 
traiture. How fond be is of incidents and genealogies, with 
what loving tenderness or reiterated mention he dwells on this 
aud that: Hsia Hou Tun swallowing his own eye, Yu Ch‘i’s 
priestcraft, Hua To’s magic in surgery, Kutig Ming’s harp, 
Yii Chang’s sword, Liu Pei’s spear, and the famous horse 
Red Hare that would “ go a thousand li in a day, and cross 
water and mount hills as though on even ground.” 

The San Kuo Tzu may be characterized in one comparison. 
It is the Iliad of China. This was first pointed out by Sir 
John Davis. The author has skill in blending the supernatural 
with the ordinary course of events (for the San Kuo Tzu has 
its machinery as much as the Iliad), and consuming patriotism 
that makes every thing interesting which affects his country. 
Like the Iliad, it makes its heroes utter bragging speeches on 
the battlefield and do singlehanded deeds of “ deriingdo.” Like 
the Iliad it mingles strategy with force and makes the sage the 
companion of the hero. Like the Iliad it is the darling of the 
nation’s heart because it has best imaged forth what they most 
love and admire. For it is immensely popular in China. It is 
drawn upon copiously for the rude plays which the people 
passionately love, its incidents are repeated in endless recitals 
in the teashops, its heroes are glorified in the national imagina¬ 
tions ; one was a king ; another is still a god ; and the burning 
passion of a nation’s life has poured itself into this tale of a 
glorious past. Strangely enough not its author, but its lively 
annotator—like Homer—was blind. Where it should stand in 
the list I would not venture to say, but it is the work of a 
most gifted artist, and whether we recognise the fact or not it 
deserves most truly to rank with the world’s great books, as 
the Iliad, the JSneid, the Jerusalem, the Orlando Furioso, the 
Niebelungen Lied, or Paradise Lost, 
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Chinese Events and Tendencies 


I J lS Peace in Sight? Everyone recognizes the need of 
I I I internal peace if China is to escape from her present 
1 ^ 1 dangerous situation. Can internal adjustments be 
made in the near future ? Here is material for a lively 
debate. The affirmative, declaring peace in sight, points out 
that the Cantonese government has begun to fall to pieces. 
Sun Yat-sen, Tong Shao-yi, C. T. Wang, and others have left 
Canton. General Lu Yung-ting is probably dead. The Pe¬ 
king government, although bolstered up for the moment by 
the opium deal, is nearly bankrupt and hard pressed from a 
military standpoint. The elections are now taking place, and 
all parties wish representation in the parliament that will elect 
the new president. And there has been a resurgence of Japanese 
fear, due to the manner in which diplomatic matters have been 
handled, and impressing the need of a united front. But the 
negative rejoins that Tuan Chi-jui is the strong man of the North, 
and is still committed to the military subjugation of the South. 
Also the Chiuputaug is showing signs of agreeing with the 
Kuomintang in support of the old parliament, having failed 
to control the new. And there is still a real republican 
sentiment among the genuine democrats who are unwilling to 
compromise with the present Peking government. Further¬ 
more, the summary execution of Lu Cbien-chang by Hsu Shu- 
cheng has showed that the North is not yet a safe abiding 
place for those in the ill graces of the military clique. 


What the War Means to China. In an interview in 
The Outlook (New York), the authenticity of which cannot be 
questioned, Count Terauchi, Japanese premier, said that if the 
war should end with Germany in a victorious position it would 
be necessary for Japan to make diplomatic readjustments to 
meet the situation. In other words, if Germany wins the war 
Japan will abandon her British in favor of a German alliance. 
That would leave China caught between two imperialisms and 
would mean the end of the effort for a democratic state. 


Opium Lifts Its Head. In Shensi the authorities, needing 
money, are reported to be seeking it by encouraging the culti¬ 
vation of the poppy. Probably they are encouraged in this 
by the arrangement between the central government and the 
opium combine whereby the Peking powers buy 1,700 chests 
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of the drug for Tls. 6,200 per chest and sell them to a syndi¬ 
cate, operating as an anti-opium society, for Tls. 8,200 per 
chest. The syndicate will retail the stuff as “anti-opium 
pills.” What a pity that foreign governments left the drug 
lying about the treaty ports to tempt the present sorely-pressed 
administration ! 

Keep Your Eye on Siberia. The agitation for 
Japanese intervention in Siberia is again being pressed. It 
is advertised as an anti-German move, although it is hard 
to see how it can be anything more than anti-Bolshevik. The 
recent military convention between Japan and China does not 
go into effect unless the two governments take aggressive 
action during the present war. When it does go into effect, 
Japan will practically control the military establishment of 
China. This needs to be remembered in all considerations of 
the Siberian situation. 


- ^ 1 w- 

Obituaries 


George F. DeVoI, M.D. 

December 30th, 1917, Dr. George F. DeVoI, of the 
Friends’ Mission at L,u-ho, after giving eighteen years 
of his life to China, was called to higher service. When 
a boy at his mother’s knee he gave his heart to Christ. 
While but a boy he decided to be a doctor, and he was still 
only a boy when his father died and left him to get his educa¬ 
tion by himself. By his own efforts he was able to meet his 
expenses, and to graduate from Earlhan College, and later 
from a Medical College in New York City. In 1900 he came 
to China. Very soon after his arrival he was married to Dr. 
Isabella French, of Nanking. 

The outstanding fact of his life was his constant testimony 
to the fullness of the Holy Spirit in his own heart. He 
preached a Saviour he had himself fully known. He knew the 
victorious life. Few men have, to such a degree, the power 
of personalizing their relations with others. Three men called 
themselves his “ right hand,” his John, Peter, and James. The 
fact that he had made them feel that he valued their souls gave 
him a chance to teach the deepest experiences in Christ. 
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Although Dr. DeVol was a thoroughly trained, practising 
physician, yet he considered that his life work was preaching 
the Gospel. His hospital gave him unusual opportunities to do 
this, and he was always on the alert to take advantage of them. 

He had that rare faculty of making much of little. He 
was sensitive to the value of good equipment and appointments, 
yet iu their absence he was able to invent and contrive to such 
a degree that his associates were often surprised at his results. 

Along with his constant devotion to God, he possessed a 
characteristic humor and wholesome sense of the rididulous. 
His wit had a real flavor and was a big asset in his life. 

The Friends’ Oriental News says of him : “The Spirit’s 
illuminating presence gave him eyes to see, and an intuition to 
know the soul hunger of men.” But he was so genial and 
sane in all his spiritual diagnosis aud prescriptions that his 
questions gave no offense. In this respect he was a man unique 
among Christian workers. 

He was led to link up a group of people who knew the 
Spirit’s power into a “Chain of Witnesses,” who gathered, 
forty, fifty, and more in number, in his bungalow on Fridays 
during the Kuling season to witness to God’s dealings with 
them. This “ Chain of Witnesses ” gradually lengthened until 
the links now stretch from Shanghai to Szechwan. Through 
this chain, as well as in many other ways, Dr. DeVol still 
witnesses to the Holy Spirit’s power in giving a victorious life. 

A. V. and M. M. G. 


- 

Henry Edwin Colles Graham 

It is with deep sorrow and yet with rejoicing that we have 
to record the adding of another name to that long list of the 
redeemed who “for the sake of the Name went forth,” “count¬ 
ing not their lives dear unto themselves,” and who through 
the gate of death—a violent death—have entered forever into 
the joy of their Lord. 

Henry Edwin Colies Graham was “On Active Service” 
when the call came with startling suddenness. He was engaged 
in the King’s business, travelling in the interests of the King¬ 
dom. A fine breeze was speeding the mission boat “ F. C. D.” 
along the coast at the extreme north of Fukien province. 
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The agents of the Evil One were ruthless brigands, outlaws 
of the sea, whose hand is against every man. Brought on deck 
by the sound of gun-shots, one of which gave a serious wound 
to the man at the helm, Mr. Graham, holding up both hands, 
called out that it was a mission boat and not a trading vessel, 
that they had nothing to gain by the attack and should desist 
at once. The reply was a shot from which death followed 
almost instantaneously. 

Mr. Graham, who was only in his thirty-second year, spent 
his earliest days in Cambridge, England, but while he was still 
a boy the family moved to Dublin, where, after graduating 
with honours in Dublin University (T. C. D.) he was ordained 
to the curacy of a suburban parish in that city. After two 
years of ministerial work at home he realized the hope of many 
years and was accepted by the Church Missionary Society for 
work in connection with the Dublin University Mission to 
Fukien. Coming to China in 1911, he spent a year or more 
in Foochow at language study and in helping in the teaching 
of some English classes in Trinity College, Foochow. Here 
at the outset of his missionary career were early manifested 
some of the special traits in his character, his aim to gain that 
personal touch with the boys and young men that would help 
him to win their hearts for, his Master, and not a few students 
were helped by his evident and kindly interest in them per¬ 
sonally, and even after his transfer to Funing prefecture corre¬ 
spondence was maintained with some of his boy friends. 

The last five years were spent in pastoral and evangelistic 
work in the five counties of the Funing prefecture, which is the 
district allotted by the C. M. S. to the D. U. F. M. Strenuous 
activity, unabated energy and intense evangelistic fervour char¬ 
acterized every year, and, one may almost*say, every day of 
that comparatively short period. 

As to his pastoral charges, he held that of the County of 
Ningteli until, last spring, he was appointed to that of Futsing 
County, a Chinese clergyman succeeding him in the former 
parish. In the work of ministering to the flock of God he was 
no less zealous and painstaking than in the work of reaching 
out to the “ regions beyond ” of the untouched masses. 

On the Lord’s Day following his entering into rest, at 
Morning Prayer in our City Church at Funiug, allusion was 
made to the inscrutable mystery attending some of our Heavenly 
Father’s dealings towards His children and in this connection 
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it was suggested that one purpose of abounding mercy may be 
that through this life laid down for their sakes many of the 
Chinese for whom he lived and died may be quickened into 
life and may be the “much fruit’’ that is yielded by the 
perishing of the “grain of wheat.” 


Murray Scott Frame 

On the 5th of June, 1918, the rare and radiant spirit of 
Murray Scott Frame was translated into some larger sphere of 
usefulness. To the North China Mission of the American 
Foard the loss seems immeasurable, for in seven and a half 
fruitful years he had entered in abundant measure into a work 
of rich fruitfulness in teaching and especially in personal 
evangelism. 

He was born in Wisconsin in 1881, graduating twenty 
years later from Wooster College, Ohio, as he had previously 
done from the Academy. 

From 1901-1904 he taught mathematics, physics and Eng¬ 
lish in Forman College, Lahore, India. From 1904-1907 he 
was a student in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
graduating with first honors, and taking a scholarship. He 
spent the next year in the American School ol Archeology in 
Jerusalem, and in studying Arabic. The following year also 
as a fellow of the Seminary be spent in study in Germany. 
In '1909-1910 be was a student in Columbia University, New 
York ? continuing the study of Arabic with a view to working 
for Mohammedans in India. But in 1910 he was commissioned 
by the American Board to China, spending his first year in 
Peking, removing the following year to Thing Chou where 
he taught in the Union College. In 1913 he married Miss 
Alice Browne of the same mission. During the year 1917 he 
was located in Peking where he was eagerly maturing plans 
for a wider and a more intensive evangelistic work. 

Just as the family was starting for his first furlough he was 
taken ill at Tientsin, and fifteen days later died in Peking of 
typhus fever. 

Mr. Frame began his active work in China the year after 
the Revolution, when the minds of men were peculiarly recep¬ 
tive. He straightway reorganized the activities of the city 
chapel at Thing Chou, and with the aid of colleagues carried 
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on an aggressive work there which brought rich results. 
Though the College later claimed half his time he continued 
the city work, and tirelessly visited the country statious. He 
was a welcome leader in the Summer Conferences for students 
where he was indefatigable in personal work. He was especially 
successful with students from Confucian schools in anticipating 
and in frankly replying to their objections and difficulties in 
accepting Christianity. In everything which he did three traits 
stood out: deep and prolonged concentration of thought upon 
the problem in hand till hfc had solved it ; clear and convincing 
statement of his conclusions; intense energy in carrying out 
his plans. From the human point of view a man with such 
altogether exceptional qualifications and gifts he can ill be 
spared from present-day China—but He knows best. 


Chas. H. Corbett. 



A list of the books in English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
Or through these Bookrooms. 

Directory of Protestant Missionaries in China, 1918. Edited for 
the China Continuation Committee by Chas. L. Boynton, Statistical 
Secretary. Kwang Hsueh Publishing House, Shanghai. Pp. i-xix-\- 
1-328. Price Mex. $1.30. 

This volume is another of the increasing number of contri¬ 
butions which the China Continuation Committee is making for the 
genera) good of the missionary body. It is of course more than 
a list of names ; it stands for a growing understanding of the 
strength and scope of the missionary movement in China. We 
have here a list of the missionary societies grouped denomination¬ 
ally, a list of Missions according to provinces and statious, an 
alphabetical list of individual names, and finally, the names of all 
important national committees and organizations, with names of 
officers and members: an exceedingly useful feature. 

The Directory is steadily improving in accuracy, this edition 
being well in advance of its predecessors. 98% of those who were 
asked for information replied with the desired facts. Over 300 
correspondents have co-operated m the compilation of there statis¬ 
tics, which have to do with a grand total of 6,383 missionary 
workers. 

While a book like this is not one that one naturally takes up 
to while away brief moments of ease, it is nevertheless indispens¬ 
able, especially to those who being in official positions find it 
necessary from time to time to get in touch with other societies or 
missionaries than their own. 
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It should not be forgotten that the compilation of a book of 
this kind calls for a lot of work usually classed as drudgery, and 
for much steady toil that is often not heralded abroad. It is a 
type of toil, however, that simplifies the work of the whole mis¬ 
sionary body. We shall show our appreciation best by making this 
book a part of our working library. 

R. 


The Legai, Obligations Arising out or? Treaty Relations Between 

China and Other States. By Min-ch‘ien T. Z. Tyau, LCD. Com¬ 
mercial Press, Limited , Shanghai. Pp. jo^-^-i-xxii. 15/-net. 

The author of this work is at present editor of the Peking 
Leader and lecturer on International Caw at the Tsiug Hua College, 
Peking. His degree was obtained at the University of London and 
his book was originally prepared as a thesis therefor. Consider¬ 
able portions of it have already appeared in serial form in the China 
Press . 

After an historical introduction reviewing China’s treaty re¬ 
lations and following prefatory notes by Sir John McDomiell and 
Wu Ting-fang, the book proceeds to discuss in successive parts, 
the political, economic, and miscellaneous treaties of China including 
under the latter head those relating to missionaries of whom it is 
said (p. 188) 

“ What were formerly known as missionary questions are now practically 
non-existent, and to-day we no longer hear of missionary riots and the con¬ 
sequential claims for indemnity.” 

It is to be hoped that this is true ; but in the light of certain 
recent events in the interior judgment must be reserved. The 
foreign, professional reader will naturally be most interested in 
Chapter III of Part I entitled “Consular Jurisdiction and Extra¬ 
territoriality.” Dr. Tyau’s treatment of the last named subject 
leaves much to be desired and his objections to the system are 
easily answered. They are three, viz., (1) that no counterclaim 
is allowed against a foreign plaintiff. His sole authority for this 
objection is a case, originating in Japan and decided in England in 
1895, where the defendant pleaded a counterclaim for damages 
caused by a marine collision—i.e., a tort. But nearly a generation 
earlier (1866) the Attorney General of the United States had laid 
down the rule since followed in American extraterritorial courts 
(Vol. IV, Millard’s Review, 415) that set off may be pleaded against 
foreign plaintiff so far as it is a defense and to “the extent of 
the claim asserted.” And even the English case cited does not 
seem to conflict with this rule as regards a counterclaim arising out 
of contract, for it expressly approves “ the respondents using every 
means of defence to the appellants’ claim.” 

Moreover this objection, even if tenable, is clearly one for the 
foreigner in China and not for the native. The latter can hardly 
Complain because the foreiguer, in his own court, may not counter¬ 
claim against the uative. 

(2) Disparity of penalties. Dr. Tyau’s chief example in sup¬ 
port of this objection is the following :— 
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“Accidental homicide is excusable in Western law; in Chinese law the 
accused may not be imputable, but is nevertheless made to compensate the 
deceased’s family.” 

But this statement is incorrect. Under Arts. 324 et seq, of the 
Provisional Criminal Code of China the penalty, as in Western 
Codes, is a fine only ; no provision is made to “compensate the 
deceased's family.” And this code is applied by the “ mixed 
courts ... in the Shanghai foreign settlements” where, according 
to Dr. Tyau, the supposed “ disparity ” is most “ oppressive.” 

(3) Ujicertainty of punishment . In support of this objection 
the only example is an alleged practice of sending prisoners home 
“for final trial and punishment.” But the only power cited as 
doing so is Germany whose courts are not uow functioning in 
China. The author admits that “ for practical purposes the United 
States Court for China is supreme” and that the British Court 
does not follow the practice complained of; and an impartial in¬ 
quiry will probably show that punishment is quite as certain in 
these extraterritorial courts as in those functioning on their own 
soil. 

The above are all of the objections to extraterritoriality which 
the book offers; and the author seems, unfortunately, to have 
passed over an opportunity for real service to the Chinese people 
by pointing out the benefits which have been, and may still be, 
derived from the presence of these extraterritorial tribunals iu 
their midst. For it must be remembered that China never pro¬ 
duced an independent judicial, as distinguished from administra¬ 
tive, system. It had, therefore, no native procedural law as such 
and has been obliged to seek one from abroad. And what better 
opportunity could be offered for studying the procedure and 
workings of foreign courts than by having them in actual operation 
within her territory? And China would be the gainer if her 
recently formed legal profession would seek admission to these 
courts (which would no doubt readily be granted upon a basis of 
reciprocity) and learn their ways by actual practice. This is but 
one of the possible benefits of extraterritoriality. Our limits 
forbid a discussion of others which the author might have men¬ 
tioned with profit. And he could have rendered no greater service, 
in connection therewith, to readers of his own nationality, than 
to have stated frankly that the surrender of extraterritoriality 
now would unload upon China a burden which she is ill prepared 
to shoulder and which would inevitably prove disastrous. What 
better excuse could be offered for Japanese intervention, e.g., than 
au attempt by the Chinese courts, now functioning, to administer 
justice to foreigners? On this point oue need hardly do more than 
quote items like the following which appeared iu the Shanghai 
Gazette (a Chinese newspaper) of May 15 :— 

“You people in the Ports know nothing of the state of the iuterior," 
writes a Honau correspondent to a Hankow paper. “There is no redress. 
One man has just gone to Kaifeng to appeal. He sold a mule, and the 
purchaser refused to pay or return the mule. He foolishly went to the Boxer 
magistrate who fined him $200 and let the swindler keep the mule.” 

But while we cannot accept all of Dr. Tyau’s conclusions or 
statements we do not underestimate the value of his book in other 
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respects. As Dr. Wu well says in his preface it “ gives evidence 
of wide and painstaking research." The author presents a mass of 
material probably much greater than has elsewhere been collected 
on his particular theme and his display of references in footnotes, 
according to thesis requirements, renders it very useful to the pro¬ 
fessional reader to whom the work will chiefly appeal. 

Amicus. 


"The Nestorian Tablet,” Text and Commentary. By P‘an Shew. 

Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. Obtainable in Peking , Hankow , or St. 

John's , Shanghai. 25 cents Mex. 

We rejoice that at length another Chinese Christian scholar 
has arisen to shed light upon this precious but neglected Monument 
in Hsianfu—the solitary heirloom of Assyrian Christianity in 
China. 

Is not the Chinese Church almost wholly ignorant of the fact 
that Christianity so flourished in the T'ang Dynasty (618-906 
A.D.)—the most brilliant period of Chinese history—that it almost 
became the State Religion ? 

China is indebted to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge through whose aid Mr. P'an has been able to publish 
this modest volume, and was it not also the S. P. C. K. which 
enabled Prof, Saeki of Tokio in 1916 to publish his masterpiece in 
English upon the same Inscription ? 

This booklet consists of 30 folio pages, of which the first five 
contain the Text, and the remainder are Notes—critical, exegetical, 
historical, and otherwise. The author has not yet seen the famous 
stone, and his work does not show much acquaintance with the 
literature, Chinese and foreign, which has grown up around the 
stone. 

We trust that he will continue his research, widen his reading, 
and seek to solve several problems which yet await solution. We 
hope also to be furnished with his authorities—a bibliography of 
Chinese works. 

Does the author wish to confer the greatest benefit upon the 
greatest number of his fellow-Christians? If so, may one suggest 
a somewhat easier Wenli! Can he also show the reasons why 
Nestorianism went tinder so completely and point the lessons for 
to-day? Can he unveil the inter-action between Nestorianism and 
Northern Buddhism, Nestorianism and Mohammedanism, Nestor¬ 
ianism and the secret society of the Chin Tan Chiao? 

Mr. P‘an\s brochure is an admirable introduction to a fascinat¬ 
ing theme and will be prized especially by preachers. Could not 
the publishers arrange that the Tract Societies should list and 
stock this work ? 

L. 


The Man op Nazareth. By Professor F. h. Anderson, D.D. New 
York , The Macmillan Company. G. $1, 

The title of the book, the fact that the writer’s attitude has 
been historical rather than theological, and his endeavor “ to 
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observe the rules of the critical game,” whilst writing for the 
people, all imply limitations in treatment. In spite of these and 
the author’s fear that “ the final result will probably fully satisfy 
nobody ” we have a presentation of the most important problems 
regarding Jesus and His career, in a simple yet scholarly style, in 
a bold yet reverent manner. 

The first chapter ou the power behind the history is written 
forcefully and vividly and provokes an enthusiasm which is not 
dissipated by the careful discussions which follow. After a survey 
of the situation in which Jesus found Himself, indicating inciden¬ 
tally the conceptions and expectations of the various Jewish parties, 
we are introduced into a careful study of Jesus and the Messiah- 
sbip. The title of Chapter III, “ How did Jesus come to believe 
Himself the Messiah?” suggests the author’s ideas as to the pro¬ 
gressive discovery on the part of Jesus of His divine mission. In 
the two following chapters we learn how Jesus handled Messianism 
and Iregalism. Then comes the positive teaching of Jesus, and as 
Jesus was more than a teacher we have a chapter on Jesus’ work 
and His view of its future. As what Jesus was, was the root of 
all that He said and did, we have a chapter on the character of 
Jesus, followed by the closing chapter on His finality. 

The absence of emphasis on certain features is the natural 
result of the restraint and circumspectiou which characterise the 
work before us, and whilst this may cause disappointment to some 
readers, it may have the effect of stimulating interest on the part 
of many who have hitherto been unresponsive to the more familiar 


theological presentation. 


G. M. 


The Meaning of Faith. By Dr. H. E. Fosdick. The Association Press. 

$1.00. 

This book will have a world-wide influence, and will add to 
the reputation of the author for clear and forceful thinking. These 
twelve studies treat of the various problems of faith, clearing away 
many misapprehensions, connecting faith with the varying aspects 
of daily life, frankly facing some of the hindrances to faith, and 
expounding in a convincing manner the urgency and significance 
of faith in the Son of God. The studies are divided into daily 
portions, like the manna of old, with readings and comments, 
appropriate prayers, and apt illustrations and quotations. We find 
here no abstruse discussions on the great doctrines, and controversy 
is eschewed. The Scriptures are alone used as the basis and inter¬ 
pretation of the thoughts. The prayers serve to create and guide 
the desires and aspirations of the soul. The book does not deal 
with the war, but some of the problems which have emerged as a 
result of the war, find adequate treatment. The ever-growing in¬ 
fluence of Dr. Fosdick's works finds new scope in this volume, and 
we are most grateful for it, as it is a veritable trumpet call to full 
surrender in faith to the claims of God, all couched in winsome 
style and with convincing argument. 


Seer. 
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A Guide to the Study os the Christian Religion. Edited by Gerald 

Birnry Smith. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 739. Price G. $3. 

This book is in effect an elaborate exposition of the content 
and method of a modern theological curriculum. Nothing of the 
sort has appeared in English since Philip Scliaff published his 
Theological Propadeuiic in 1893. 

Its occasion and objective cannot be better described than by 
quotations from the preface: 

“That Christianity is to-day passing through one of the most significant 
transformations in its history is a fact apparent on every hand. The present 
generation has come into full consciousness of the new world which has arisen 
as a result of the discoveries and inventions of the past ceutury or more. 
New social and industrial conditions, new acquaintance with the non-Christian 
world of to-day, a more thorough-going knowledge of the vast stretches of 
human history, and a new science with its promise of a hitherto undreamed¬ 
of mastery of the forces of the universe, have led to a new appreciation of the 
task of the Christian Church. 

“ Thus the divinity school to-day is attempting to organize the education 
of ministers of the gospel and of religious teachers and missionaries with 
reference to many situations and problems which formerly did not exist. The 
history of Christianity can no longer be studied in isolation from the total 
history of which it is a part. The study of the Bible must be undertaken with 
a full understanding of all that is involved in the processes of historical 
criticism. Systematic theology must consider religious beliefs in relation to 
the modern scientific and philosophical ideals which are regnant. The 
department of practical theology must deal with the bewildering needs 
occasioned by the shifting habits of people in modern industrial and spiritual 
life. An entirely new realm of theological training has been organized in 
order to prepare men to understand the social problems which are so inti¬ 
mately related to the religious life. 

“The present volume has been prepared in recognition of the situation 
above indicated. In order to do justice to the specialized character of 
scholarship, a group of men has been asked to co-operate, each contributing 
an exposition of the problems and the methods of study in the field in which 
he himself is competent to speak.” 

The primary purpose is to guide theological students as to the 
meaning of the various aspects of their education, and to aid 
teachers in planning such education. But all who wish to refresh 
themselves in theological study, and to understand its present 
tendencies, will fiud the book full of profit. Of especial value are 
the discriminating bibliographies sprinkled through each chapter. 

The present review is only concerned with the value of this 
book for missionaries. For all those directly engaged in theological 
teaching it can be not only recommended but urged as really 
“indispensable.'’ And, as a Chinese ministry educated to meet 
modern conditions is perhaps the supreme interest of those In 
evangelistic as well as iu educational work, the book will have a 
significance for all who desire to have a part in promoting and 
moulding theological education in China. 

This book is not easy holiday reading, but requires and will 
repay thoughtful application. On the other hand, not ail its 
twelve chapters are of uniform value, and parts can be rapidly 
glanced through. It is so arranged that readers may confine 
themselves to those chapters in which they have practical interest. 
The first chapter, by President Faunce, ought to be read by all 
who have to do with the arts college preparation of ministerial 
students. The theological poiut-of-view is decidedly advanced, 
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and many of the assertions and assumptions will provoke dissent. 
Niue out of the thirteen writers are professors in the University of 
Chicago. But those who undertake to instruct Chinese theological 
students having a modern education—whatever their own attitude 
may be—must be familiar with the methods and convictions of the 
increasing number of seminary professors in the west whose 
intellectual attitude this volume represents. To all who read it in 
the spirit of its authors it will furnish splendid evidence of the 
fruitful and iusptring work which is being done in the field of 
theological scholarship to-day, and aid them in securing its con¬ 
structive results for the Chinese Church of the future. 

S. 


Adults in the Sunday School. By William Sherman Bovard. The 
Abingdon Press. G. $j.oo net. 

A popular conception of the Sunday school, and one of long 
standing, is that it is a place for the instruction of the children of 
the Church only. This idea is gradually giving away before the 
rise of the Adult Bible Class movement in the modern Sunday 
school. Such books as the one before us are causing Christians 
everywhere to realize the immense opportunity there is afforded in 
making a definite use of the great resources of adult life, now 
practically going to waste, for the kingdom of God. 

This work, while dealing with many kinds of adult classes, 
has been prepared with the special needs of the man iu view. It 
will appeal to men. 

Among the most interesting subjects discussed in the fourteen 
chapters of the book may be mentioned : The Adult Awakening, 
Adults iu the Sunday School, Some Characteristics of Adult Tife, 
Maintaining Class Interest, What Adult Bible Classes Should 
Study, The Bible Class a Brotherhood. 

A useful feature is a number of leading questions following 
each chapter. The whole should be very suggestive to those who 
are endeavoring to enlist Chinese adult Christians in religious life 
and activities. 

J. W. P. 


Sex Education. A Series of Lectures concerning knowledge of Sex in its 
relations to Human Life. By Maurice A. Bigelow, Price G. $1.25. 
Publishers : The Macmillan Company, New York. jp/6. 

Owing to the greater sensitiveness of the public conscience 
concerning the welfare of the young and unprotected, and the 
increasing gravity of the social evil, many educators and sociolo¬ 
gists of the present day are advocating a franker and fuller educa¬ 
tion of the young in sexual matters. The writer of this book is 
one of these advocates, though he is not an extremist, and in this 
book, consisting of college and public lectures, his views are fully 
stated. 

Nearly all will agree that children should not be allowed to 
grow up in utter ignorance of the functions of their physical nature, 
but there is great divergence of opinion as to when this instruction 
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should be given, its range, and who should be the teachers. On 
these points, and on the problems of personal sex-hygiene, social 
diseases, the social evil, illegitimacy, sexual morality, sexual 
vulgarity, marriage, and eugenics, the author has much to say that 
is well worth careful consideratiou. 

The work has its limitations. Apparently, it has no higher 
object than to guard or improve the physical health ; it over-esti¬ 
mates the restraining and helping power of secular education ; and 
it lays no emphasis on the religious training of youth. Criticising a 
writer on the same subject who pleads with “ advanced thinkers ” 
that it is not old-fashioned to beg that God may be put back into 
the lives of his children but a thing of urgent and vital importance, 
the author of the work under review says this is all very good so 
far as it appeals to the religious type of mind, but great numbers 
of people cannot be approached from this point of view. The 
question is pertinent, during the time of their pupilage,. why can¬ 
not children and adolescents be influenced by religious instruction 
and appeal in order to bring their wills into harmony with that 
Power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness ? Should 
not that be the end and aim of all education ? To judge by the 
moral condition of some of the leading universities of Europe 
as revealed in the careful and unbiassed report of the Rockefeller 
Foundation issued just prior to the war, if reliance is to be placed 
on secular education alone to overcome our social evils, the outlook 
is not very hopeful. 

Whether missionaries should give Chinese youth special in¬ 
struction in this subject beyond what is necessarily given in the 
courses in biology, physiology, and ethics as part of the school 
curriculus, must be left to their individual judgment. To those 
who desire to know how the subject is regarded by educators and 
others in America, this book with its useful bibliographical refer¬ 
ences will be found very useful. 

M. M. D. 


Modern Church Management. By Albert F. McGarrah. Fleming H. 

Re veil Co., N. Y. G. $1.25. 

To one whose mental training runs in any very marked degree 
along “ efficiency ” or business lines, a first impression upon 
reading the book is the question: Why go to such pains to 
present the commonplace? It seems so obvious ; just what every 
church of course should have and do. A mental survey, however, 
of what the churches one knows actually have developed in the 
way of efficiency in organization, utilization of energy atid con¬ 
servation of results, quickly alters the question to : Why not such 
a book long ago ? 

Conditions in China governing church organization and man¬ 
agement differ so largely from those iu the United States that the 
book should be read in China only suggestively. A perusal of 
the book impresses the reader with the need of a presentation of the 
same subject adapted to the church in China. It would be an 
invaluable help. One must bear in mind the distinction between a 
treatise on mission administration and one on church admiaistra- 
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tion. There is need in China for one on each. This book deals 
entirely with church administration. 

The author maintains an admirable balance in guarding the 
simplicity of organization and the inner spirit against possible 
encroachments of merely formal organization. He presents the 
spirit cast in efficient form; the combination adapted to its social 
setting. His emphasis on the all-round social responsibilities of 
the church ; also upon the fitness of the parts to the whole and 
of the whole to its environment and the attainment of the end is 
commendable. 

In connection with setting every member to work the weakness 
of the volunteer system is incidentally brought out, in that it does 
not get the best brains and ability to the front. The remedy would 
seem to lie in a centralized authority selecting and impressing for 
service. The duty of doing the work to be done,—as a first claim 
on one's time might well be impressed upon our mission administra¬ 
tive forces. Nothing is more fallacious thau the “ tag end of one’s 
time” theory in mission or church administration. 

The chapter on Fundamental Principles is especially good. 
Even his chapter on women is not inapplicable to the modern 
China. The bibliography included will be a helpful guide to all 
who wish to pursue the subject further. Its fullness indicates the 
importance attached to the subject. 

The emphasis iu Chapter X on the unification of all religious 
interests of the children and young people through the church 
school properly graded strikes us as particularly good. It comes 
quite within the present possibilities iu our Chinese Church, 

In his constructive chapters the major general division of the 
church into the three departments, adult men, adult women, aud 
young people, fits Chinese conditions admirably; the remaining 
organization will require a good deal of adaptation to be of service 
in China. 

C. E. P, 


Religious Education and American Democracy. By Walter S. 
AThrahln. Pilgrim Press , 14 Beacon St., Boston. G. $r 50, postage 
12 cents, pp. jgo. 

This volume by the Professor of Religious Education of Boston 
University, and author of ‘‘The Church School,” is a frank and 
fearless critique of existiug agencies and methods of Religious 
Education. Its aim is to show that the Church must parallel 
secular education with a completely graded and equally efficient 
system of religious education. A graph of the ‘‘ Educational Arch ’ ’ 
in the front of the book gives in brief the author’s ideas. One 
side of the arch is secular education, supported by the State; the 
other, religious education supported by the Church ; the keystone 
of the arch is the separation of Church and State. 

The results of many analytical studies of existing agencies 
and plans of religious education are given, also copious references 
both within and at the ends of the chapters. The volume assumes 
that religion is an essential factor in complete living. It is also 
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assumed that the Church and School will remain apart, hence the 
Church must assume the burden of religious education. 

Chapters III and IV, the first on “A Community System of 
Education,” the next, “ The Unification of Educational Agencies,” 
seem to us to be most significant for Christian education in China, 

One wonders whether the separation of Church and State is 
necessarily the keystone of the arch of education, as our author 
makes it. It has been so ; but what has been so is not necessarily 
to be so to-morrow. One wonders further whether the author’s 
choice of the keystone of his arch is due to a subconscious assump¬ 
tion that religion is something apart from life rather than a way of 
realizing all life. We shall continue to hope that education and 
religion will finally find out how to work together always. 

On page io the author says and on page ioi implies, that 
“The public school leaders have developed the psychology of 
habit, the psychology of ideas and attitudes, but they have not 
developed the psychology of sentiment, prejudice, ideals, and 
emotions.” While admitting that secular schools have not suc¬ 
ceeded in developing all that is desired of emotions, sentiments, 
ideas, etc., yet it seems too strong to say that they have done 
nothing along this line. Why should it be assumed that the 
psychology of emotion is or will be shut out of secular schools as 
opposed to Church schools ? 

It is clearly indicated that the religious educator must be free 
from the bias of vested interests, denominational or otherwise. We 
should not “federate denominational creeds”—impossible anyway 
—but “community needs.” It is in indicating the relation of the 
community to religious education that the author’s chief point is 
made. The chapter on “Unification” points out the weaknesses 
of existing organizations. Here is a bit of advice well worth 
pondering: “ No publisher should sit on a Board which adopts 

texts for pupils or teachers. Try as they may they cannot disso¬ 
ciate themselves from the vested interests which they represent.” 
Colleges also are criticised for their failure to take an adequate 
part in religious education. 

The book shows that our systems of religious education, while 
they have met the need in the past cannot meet the need of the 
future. Whether Church and State separately or together should 
carry on religious education, it must in either event be put into all 
of life and we must teach growing youth to put all of life into 
religion. This book will help towards that end. 

R. 


The Present-day Sunday School. By P. E. Burroughs. Lectures before 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary t Louisville, Kentucky . F, H. 
Revell Co. 214. pp. G. $1.00. 

This book does not attempt to deal exhaustively with any 
special department of Sunday-school work, but aims to give a bird’s 
eye view of the modern school, so that each worker may see the 
work of other workers in the right perspective. 

The subject is treated under three heads,—“Studies in 
Grading,” “ Studies in the Departments,” and “ Studies in Admin¬ 
istration.” 
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Iu the opening chapters we learn that within the last ten years 
the adult class movement has brought a million and a half men and 
women into the Sunday school. How fast are we growing in China ? 
At present the Sunday schools of the world are attended by nearly 
thirty millions, and served by upwards of three million teachers. 
In America eighty-five per cent of the church members come out of 
the Sunday schools. 

“ Studies in Grading ” emphasize the advantages of the graded 
lessons, and training teachers in modern child study. “ So far 
from asking or expecting that little people keep still we plan to have 
them move and make noises.” “Grading the Sunday school 
contributes directly to accurate and painstaking evangelistic effort.” 

An interesting feature is the list of approved standards as to 
conduct, aims, and means in the different departments. No stand¬ 
ards are given for the Intermediate and Senior Departments, former 
ones having been discredited and discarded. During the present 
year revised standards for these departments are to be issued by the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations. 

Under the Senior Department there is a suggestive list of the 
conditions which make for peril at this period. The plea is made 
that pastors be so trained that they shall be able to assign suitable 
activities to the vigorous restless young people of this period. 

Under the adult Department we find the following timely 
topics:—Traiuitig in Prayer, Training in Christian Conversation, 
Training in the Work of the Church.” 

Evidently great advance has been made in Sunday-school work 
in the last decade. May we not plan to have given to our 
seminary and Bible school students such training in modern Sunday- 
school work as most of us missionaries did not receive in the 
seminary, so that they themselves may be masters of the art of 
teaching children, and therefore able both to inspire and to train 
others to teach. 

J. M. E. 


Education for the Needs of Life. By Irvinc. E. Miiarr, Ph.D. 

Macmillan, N.Y. 1917. G.$i. 2$. pp. 353. 

This text-book prepared for use in elementary classes in normal 
schools and colleges and for discussion groups in institutes and 
reading circles, being one of the “Home and School” series 
edited by Paul Monroe, treats in general of educational theory 
with regard to both student and teacher in their relation to the 
actual needs of the student. The correlativity of individual and 
social needs is brought out, and the place of education in meeting 
and adjusting these shown. The style and vocabulary are well 
adapted to the purpose of the book, being clear without being 
over technical. It is a book that might well be used by Chinese 
students in colleges and by groups of Chinese or mission teachers 
who desire to study the implications of modern educational theory 
with a view to applying them to the needs of the Chinese. 

Preceding each of the six chapters is a group of stimulating 
questions intended to give the reader the proper “set,” and each 
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chapter is concluded with a careful summary and list of supple¬ 
mentary readings. 

A few quotations, more or less at random, will indicate the 
author’s viewpoint better than any further words of our own. 

On page 66: “Education must train the feeling, intellect, 
and will of individuals for this self-imposed co-operation with all in 
the interest of all. This is democratic social control.” Page 187: 
“It is a central function of education, then, to set free the powers 
and capacities by means of which the individual can achieve the most 
for society Page 62 : “Social stability and progress can reach 
their highest level in harmony with each other only where intelli¬ 
gence is exercised on the part of all in the judgment of social 
values.” Page 117 : “ Enrich his (the child’s) moral and religious 
life with everything appropriate to his age rather than teach forms, 
symbols, and creeds.” Page T41 : “To be an individual one 
must rely on his own judgment.” Page 332 : “ Personality is not 
so much a given mystical somewhat as it is a defmite achievement of 
experience on the basis of certain dements given by heredity Page 
166 : “ No curriculum can be a fixed, static, final thing.” “ The 

basis of the curriculum changes continually with the progress of 
society.” Page 227: “We must know thoroughly the facts of 
the teaching situation before we can help pupils in their learning 
processes. (The italics are ours.) 

The educational ideals of this book are essential to a real 
understanding of the problems of education in China. Read it 
often and assimilate it for yourself. 

R. 


Annotated Hymns and Prayers. Compiled by H. D. Zia. Association 
Press 0f China. $0.08 Mex. 

For its intended use this little book looks very promising. 
The taste shown in selecting its 40 hymns is worthy of commenda¬ 
tion. Too often a so-called popular type is considered essential for 
evangelistic purposes. To these standard favoritevS the addition of 
a few hymns newly composed for special occasions lends value to 
the book. 

The prayers arranged for use on various occasions serv-e a 
double purpose, either for public worship among those inclined to 
the formal or as prayer models for others. 

C. E. P. 


Thb Dynamic or Manhood. By I.uther H. Guuck. Association Press, 
N. Y. G. $ .75, For sale by E. Evans & Sons, Ltd. 

This book of 158 pages is a series of stimulating and connected 
essays on the dominating forces of human life, which are designated 
by the author as hunger and love , hunger being those desires to 
seek some benefit for oneself, and love those that seek some benefit 
for others, the former having their satisfaction in personal well¬ 
being and the latter in social well-being. 

This book recognizes that religion is a way of living that 
includes the proper functioning of every human interest. It gives 
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special attention to the development of love with reference to the 
love of one’s kind, the love of woman, the love of children, and the 
love of God. It is recognized that to live fully the ordinary man 
must live wholly. The relation of sex to character is treated In a 
suggestive way. The author believes that young people should 
early know the significance of all the functions of life. Each 
chapter is the result of careful study and was submitted for criticism 
to an expert in the field with which it deals. This is an excellent 
book to put into the hands of those in either the middle or later 
adolescent stage. It is also a good book for young parents who 
need to orient themselves to the problems of starting children in 
right living. 

R. 


Composition and Rhetoric: H. W. Holmes, M.A., Professor of Educa¬ 
tion, Harvard , and O. C. Gallagher, M.A., Headmaster , Roxbury 
High School, Boston. 353 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
{Chinese American Publishing Co., Shanghai). G.$i.io. 

An excellent text among many unsuitable ones. Recommended 
for use in fourth year middle school classes, but good for college 
freshman work, and could be used in part in third year middle 
school. Primarily made for American students, but not too 
American to be used easily in China. It is practical; explanations 
are clear and to the point; rules are concise and useful; examples 
and models are numerous; interesting and new features make the 
book fresh and attractive; punctuation, grammar, and other points 
in formal instruction are not neglected ; rhetoric is not too abstract 
or refined for every-daj 1, use. The language of the book itself is 
an important point in such a book. The discussions are valuable 
as types of English and models of effective and correct and varied 
English sentences. The study of good sentences in use is funda¬ 
mental for Chinese students; for this reason alone such good books 
would constitute excellent composition and rhetoric texts if the 
teacher appreciated this principle. 

H. B. G. 


Bulletin oe the Western Theological Seminary, Vol. X, October , 
1917. No. /. Order through Pres, fames A. Kelso ) 73/ Ridge Ave., 
Pittsburgh , Penn. C. $0.29 including postage. 

This biographical number, being really a catalogue of such 
books in Biblical and theological science as the faculty of the 
above institution deem worthy of special mention, should be of 
the greatest assistance to ministers and theological teachers wishing 
to replenish their libraries. As a rule, recent publications are 
mostly recommended yet a goodly number of earlier standard works 
are included. 

The unique value of the catalogue lies iu the fact that it gives 
us what competent scholars regard as the most valuable works in 
their special departments, including both conservative and liberal 
writers and frequently adding a note as to the scope and relative 
worth of the books listed under a given department. 
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The range of the catalogue can be seen by noting that in the 
department of Church History alone sixty-eight works, ranging 
from one to thirteen volumes each, are listed ; some other lists, such 
as those dealing with Biblical Interpretation, are naturally more 
extensive. 

W. M. H. 


Correspondence 


CHRISTIAN GIVING. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear. Sir : Since writing to 
you some months ago on the 
subject of Christian giving in 
the Chinese Church, I have re¬ 
ceived the Report of the meeting 
of Synod of the Presbyteriau 
Church of Amoy. According to 
the statistics there given the 
membership of the church (in¬ 
cluding those under suspension) 
amounts to 5,038. The givings 
(exclusive of those for educa¬ 
tion) amount to $46,641. This 
gives an average per member of 
$9.25. I do not know whether 
this is a record figure for China. 
In any case it compares favour¬ 
ably with the dollar and a half 
per annum, which is the average 
giving all over China. 

Yours, etc. 

Thomas Barclay. 

Tainan, Formosa. 

3 July, 1918. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE—A 
QUERY. 

To the Editor oj 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Sir : Among “ these necessary 
things” that Gentiles who turn to 
God are to attend to by order of 
the Jerusalem Council, Acts xv : 


28, 29, Why is Saturday and/or 
Sunday observance omitted? 

According to Isaiah lvi when 
the foreigner visits Jerusalem he 
will have to keep the Sabbath 
but that time is not yet. 

According to Romans xiv: 5, 
“One man (a Jew) esteemeth 
one day above another 

Another man (a Gentile) es¬ 
teemeth every day alike. Day 
keeping is optional. Col. ii : 
16, 17, deprecates interference as 
regards non-essentials, including 
days. Some did interfere with 
Paul’s missionary work in his 
day and brought on the protest 
of Galatians iv: 10, 11, against 
Judaizing. 

Wheu morals and knowledge 
are somewhat advanced it is 
time enough for pressing regular 
attendance and arrangements to 
secure the privilege on the part 
of those whose time is not their 
own. It would be disastrous 
were the impression to prevail 
that Christianity is only for 
leisured people and those of in¬ 
dependent means. 

Some of us are strongly at¬ 
tached to our Western habits 
that have proved beneficial to 
ourselves; but have we authority 
to impose our prejudices on 
those we are seeking to allure to 
God from ancient apostacy (Gen, 
x:i-xi: 9) and consequent de¬ 
pravity (Rom. i: 18-32)? 

Yours, etc., 

G. Parker. 
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CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : Will you allow me 
to make a few observations on 
the very interesting articles on 
Buddhism in your issues for 
April and May contributed by 
Rev. H. A. McNulty. 

The writer lays stress on the 
marked differences between Chi¬ 
nese Buddhism and the Hiuayaua 
School. I would suggest that it 
is not made sufficiently clear 
that these differences are not due 
to the Chinese mind, but that 
they originated in India. The 
Sanskrit originals of the principal 
Mahayana writings are still ex¬ 
tant : for a very clear statement 
of the case I would refer to 
“ Bouddhisme—o pinions sur 
rhistoire de la Dogmatique” by 
Prof, de la Vallde Poussin. 

What European writers gen¬ 
erally meau by Buddhism is the 
doctrine of the Pali books; e.g., 
Prof. Rhys Davids looks on 
this alone as genuine Buddhism, 
and speaks of other develop¬ 
ments as “the fall.” But it is 
permissible to doubt whether the 
Ceylon tradition is not itself a 
divergence from the teaching of 
the Master in a positivist and 
agnostic direction. The Maha¬ 
yana entered China in the 2nd 
Century A.D. already fully 
equipped with its doctrine of 
salvation, its confession of sin, 
its heaven, and its many gods. 

Bibliography:—The difficulty 
in getting in touch with Chinese 
Buddhism is the technical lan¬ 
guage of the books. The best 
way is to begin on those books 
already translated. Most of them 
can be got cheaply from the 
Buddhist Book Store (j&ttSjU) 
at Nanking, e.g., No. 2 “ Eotus 
of the Good Dane ” or M W 


is published at 90 cents, and 
the English translation (from 
Sanskrit) is vol. 21 of Sacred 
Books of the East. 

The Commerical Press recently 
issued a short manual ^ 

JPp) which illustrates what your 
article says that Buddhism has 
never been logical, for it is a 
mosaic of all the schools. Clearer 
in this respect is the Nanking 
primer by the late Yang Wen 
Hui (ft |!c S* *)■ 

I am 

Yours faithfully, 

James W. Ingus. 

Moukdeu, 

July 15th, 1918. 

CO-EDUCATION IN CHINA. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —Apropos of your edi¬ 
torial “ Co-education in China ’’ 
in the July Chinese Recorder, 
am pleased to inform you that 
we have tried co-education in our 
high schools in Nanchaug the 
past year with as great success 
as would be expected at home. 
The courses given were chem¬ 
istry and general science, the 
former having laboratory work. 

The reason for inaugurating 
co-education was to eliminate 
duplication in laboratory equip¬ 
ment since the Baldwin Girls’ 
School and Academy were so 
near, and not for co-education 
itself. The boys went to the 
girls’ school for their work. 

I understand some criticism 
was expressed by some of the 
Chinese pastors, but,disregarding 
any criticism, there seems no 
reason why co-education should 
not continue. 

I think William Nast College in 
Kiukiatig also tried co-education 
this year, the girls coming to 
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the boys’ class rooms for their 
work. 

I see no reason why co-educa¬ 
tion of this kind should not be a 
great success if properly super¬ 
vised ; in addition it would mean 


great saving when it comes to 
science laboratories. 

Thanking you for this privilege, 
I am, 

Very truly yours, 

J. T. Illick. 


Missionary News 

General 


THE UNION MANDARIN BIBLE. 

When Morrison came to China, 
he must needs bring with him 
the world’s great Classic. For 
a centennial since, as men have 
gone up and down China, preach¬ 
ing the glad Evangel, this Book 
has been their joy and song, 
and its words of life their 
inspiring message. Again and 
again to missionaries preaching 
in a new dialect, the same in¬ 
sistent call has come as to Mor¬ 
rison. Is not the Bible, once 
the gift of the Orient to the 
Occident, now the most precious 
gift of the Occident to the 
Orient ? And so there have 
been sundry renderings of THE 
BOOK into the various dialects 
of China. 

It remained for the Missionary 
Conference of 1890 to make a 
great discovery, namely that all 
of China, excepting only the 
south-east segment from Shang¬ 
hai to Canton, at least three- 
fourths of this continental land, 
speaks one language, namely 
the Mandarin colloquial. And 
so our Mandarin Committee was 
born. May I write briefly of 
the translators' work under four 
heads, the Aims, the Difficulties, 
the Progress, and the Success. 

The Aims .—The chief aims 
were fivefold. (1) The render¬ 


ing must be truly colloquial, 
like our “King James Bible,” 
easily understood by all who can 
read. (2) The language must 
be universal as opposed to local 
Mandarin. (3) The style, while 
easily understood, must be high 
enough to be chaste. (4) The 
translation must be a dose ren¬ 
dering of the original. (5) The 
illustrations must be, as far as 
possible, translated, not para¬ 
phrased. 

The Difficulties .—The first 
requisite was to choose our 
translators, with tbeir pundits, 
from widely separated districts. 
Here was our embarrassment, 
for while the language was 
mainly the same, the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the characters, and the 
tones, were often dissimilar, 
causing great difficulty in under¬ 
standing one another. 

In the beginning there was 
much difficulty in agreeing upon 
a translation, with long and 
earnest, not to say tedious and 
trying discussion, so that we 
scarcely finished the Gospel of 
Duke iu the first three months’ 
session. It required time and 
prayer to learn what local terms 
to omit, and to get oiir bearings 
so as to work in real and beauti¬ 
ful harmony, and prayer was 
our salvation. Another difficulty 
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was the frequent loss of valued 
translators, until “I, even I 
only,” am left of the origiual 
seven who began the work. 

The Progress .—It was six 
years after we began the work 
before we had our first meet¬ 
ing in 1896, the Committee 
being all men whose time was 
filled with other mission work. 
All our sittings before 1912, 
except the Boxer year of 1900, 
were held during the summer 
vacation, with a month or more 
added. The previous prepara¬ 
tion was sandwiched in as best 
we could; and so we finished 
and twice revised the New Testa¬ 
ment before the third great Con¬ 
ference of 1907. 

We worked on through the 
books of Moses; then the Psalms, 
to which we gave our love and 
our life for some months, but 
we could not work fast enough. 
It was now twenty years since 
our labors began,—one of our 
number being already beyond 
the three score years and ten,— 
and the question came, would 
the committee ever finish the 
revision of the Bible ? 

After some correspondence, 
the three great Bible Societies 
came to our assistance, took us 
up and carried us through. For 
this I desire here to give thanks. 
For nearly five years all provi¬ 
sion has been made for us by 
the Bible Societies, and we have 
given our time, our strength, 
and our love to the work, and 
have now come to the hallelujah 
time. I wish I could write how 
some of the books of the Old 
Testament have taken hold of 
us—such as the Psalms, the 
world’s great Hymnal, Job’s 
great historical drama, Isaiah 
the poet prophet, Ezekiel and 
Zechariah with their wonderful 
visions. By the goodness and 


discernment of the Bible Socie¬ 
ties, we have had time to see 
the vision of these books, dream 
their dreams, and sometimes 
catch the glory of their message. 
And we have done our best to 
render the wonderful lauguage 
of the world’s divine Classic into 
the tongue of the Celestials. 

The Success .—The best success 
one can ever claim leaves cause 
enough for humility. For two 
things we are bound to give 
thanks, (i) For a language 
worthy of such a high and 
sacred use. The Mandarin col¬ 
loquial, unlike the dialects in 
the south-east section of China, 
is a written language , and under 
the hands of a master, both for 
prose and poetry, is equal to 
nearly all the demands that may 
be made upou it. (2) For a 
Bible so susceptible of being 
translated. To me it is a con¬ 
stant marvel that the Bible as it 
is now rendered, both in the 
classical style and the Mandarin 
colloquial, is so near an approach 
to the original languages of the 
Scriptures. Just here we may 
be thankful that the language of 
the Bible is almost entirely free 
from abstract terms, so foreign 
to the genius of the Chiuese 
tongue. 

It should be added to the 
above, that in almost every 
instance, terms in universal or 
almost universal use have been 
discovered ; also that for several 
years we have had three excep¬ 
tional Chiuese scholars associated 
with us, who have given as 
earnest toil and patient search 
as their foreign brethren of the 
Committee. And we, whose 
mother tongue is a different 
language, have learned gladly 
to defer to these colleagues 
in matters of style. Through 
the long years the work of 
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translation has been for us all a 
time of apprenticeship, and we 
have been constant learners. 

I think it a reason for gratitude 
to God that the principal aims 
with which the Committee en¬ 
tered upon the work have been 
substantially achieved, and that 
China has now a Bible which 
can be read by three hundred 
millions of her people “in the 
language wherein they were 
born.’' 

May I add a personal word, 
that it is the thought of what 
such a translation means to this 
continental land, with its teem¬ 
ing millions, which has held me 
to the task for more than a 
quarter of a century. And now 
I pray that the good Lord will 
pour into the hearts of this 
people a great hunger for His 
word and for Himself. 

Chauncey Goodrich. 
Peking, China, June 4, 1918. 


“POURED FORTH.” 

A brief account of the opening of 
the Borden Memorial Hospital, ban- 
chowfu, Kan., by Dr. G. F,. King. 

It seems appropriate that on 
the anniversary of the very day 
that Mr. Borden entered into the 
immediate presence of the Lord, 
the hospital built in his memory 
should be officially opened. It 
was an opportunity to make 
widely known what the hospital 
stands for, and tell the people a 
little of Mr. Borden also. 

For days beforehand prepara¬ 
tions weut on. The Governor 
of the province was approached, 
and undertook to come and 
open the building. Many other 
officials (the Chief of Police, the 
General in command of the 
troops, the Superintendent of 
District Circuit, the Chief of the 
Education Department included) 
agreed to come also. The special 


help given by Mr. G. F. Andrew 
in these preliminary arrange¬ 
ments should be mentioned. 

On the day previous to the 
main ceremony, the church- 
members and school came over 
and we had a service, simple 
and helpful, and two tablets 
were presented—the one by the 
church bore the inscription in 
Chinese “ God loves men,” the 
other by the school (written by 
the Governor himself) with the 
words “The living (thing) 
poured out on the ground.” 
Then tea and cakes were served 
round, and the boys regaled 
themselves with jujubes (that is, 
Chinese dates). Next morning 
as we were busy getting ready, 
a messenger came post haste to 
say the soldiers from the camps 
with their General were on their 
way with another tablet, so we 
had to bustle round and get 
ready. About n o’clock they 
arrived, and the tablet had to be 
received and placed. It read 
“Glory to the True God.” The 
next difficulty was to know how 
to keep them occupied and enter¬ 
tained for some four hours, as 
the Governor was not due till 
3 p.m., and this task was not 
very successfully carried out, 
but in spite of some horse play 
the men behaved fairly well, and 
their higher officers were dosed 
with coffee and cake in a recep¬ 
tion room. Can you picture us, 
trying to cope with such tasks, 
entertain these early comers, go. 
on with the work of preparation, 
get dressed, snatch a mouthful 
of food, keep an eye on the 
gates as the guests arrived with 
fanfare of trumpets, each in his 
green chair? Au awning had 
been placed outside the door of 
the main building, and here tea 
was served to the invited guests 
who came thick and fast from 
two o’clock onwards. 
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Punctually arrived the great 
man—the Governor of ten mil¬ 
lion people—who has kept this 
province peaceful when all round 
has been trouble. What is he 
like ? Not tall, but very fat, 
somewhat swollen about the 
eyes, and wearing often a genial 
expression. One would think a 
man of the old school but with 
many of the newer ideas. He 
chatted a few moments then was 
presented with a box containing 
the silver key, and he opened 
the door, and went in followed 
by a stream of others till the 
chapel was filled. Then there 
was speecbmaking, followed by 
an inspection of the hospital, and 
tea and cakes were served in 
Mrs. Parry’s dining-room before 
the departure of these visitors. 

It may be a good opportunity 
to remind friends that this hos¬ 
pital is situated in the hardest 
city of the hard province of 
Kansu. It lies across the river 
from the city, and is beautifully 
situated with a southern ex¬ 
posure and view, down the river 
and across to the city and moun¬ 
tains beyond. There are sepa¬ 
rate departments for in-patients 
and out-patients, and for men 
and women. We can take about 
eighty men and forty women. 
There are separate kitchens for 
use for Moslems if they so desire. 

STUDYING CHINESE. 

During the present year the 
Peking language School had 
an enrolment of 156 students, of 
whom more than 100 were mis¬ 
sionaries. The others came from 
the business houses, the Chinese 
Government Boards, the British, 
American, Danish, and Russian 
Legations. In addition to the 
work on the language, the lec¬ 
tures conducted by the school 
have continued to prove of great 


value in introducing the students 
to Chinese life, customs, and to 
the principles of missionary 
work in China. During the 
winter term the lectures were 
delivered alternatively at the 
British and American Legations; 
these lectures are now being 
printed in book form by the 
Christian Literature Society with 
an introduction by Sir John 
Jordan. 

The library which already 
includes enough books and pe¬ 
riodicals to make it a real asset 
as a reference and circulating 
library has been augmented this 
year by many gifts of books and 
a few thousand dollars have been 
secured to buy others. 

The teachers who now num¬ 
ber 45 are at present scattered 
through North China helping 
the individual students who have 
gone to the various summering 
places. 

The next term of the school 
begins on October 1st. The ad¬ 
vance enrolment indicates that 
the attendance will not be small; 
all who intend to enter the school 
or who expect to be sending new 
people should write early. 

A three weeks’ training course 
for Chinese language teachers 
will be conducted, beginning the 
middle of September. Any desir¬ 
ing information regarding this 
course can secure details by 
writing 

W. B. Pettus, 

Director Language School, 
Peking. 


A FAR-REACHING TASK. 

At its meeting in Shanghai, 
June 25, 1918, the Special Com¬ 
mittee on Survey and Occupation 
decided to endeavor to secure 
before the next Annual Meeting 
the following information : 
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a. Estimates regarding - the 
distribution of population within 
each province, and the propor¬ 
tion of the population in each 
province resident in cities of 
50,000 and over, in cities of 
from 10,000 to 50,000, and in 
country districts. 

b. A statement from each mis¬ 
sion in each province as to the 
field for which it considers itself 
responsible, with some idea as 
to those parts of its field which 
it regards as being effectively 
occupied (according to some 
definition to be supplied), those 
which are partially occupied, 
and those which are virtually 
unoccupied. 

c. The classification by mis¬ 
sion stations of as much of the 
information called for on the 
general statistical sheets for 1917 
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as has a direct bearing on the 
general survey. 

d . The location of all out- 
stations. 

e. The location of ail schools 
of middle school grade and above 
(both Christian and non-Chris¬ 
tian) and the number of elemen¬ 
tary schools in the district worked 
from the city in which each 
middle school is located. 

f. The location of all mission 
hospitals and of other hospitals 
of modern medicine. 

That the information gathered 
be as far as possible represented 
geographically by maps and 
charts. 

The latest date when all in¬ 
formation desired for this year 
should be in hand was fixed 
by the Committee as November 
30th. 


The Chinese Recorder 


News Items 


Special Offer. To all those 
who between October, 1918, and 
January 1st, 1919, send in five 
new subscriptions to the Re¬ 
corder at the regular rate, there 
will be granted a free subscrip¬ 
tion to the Recorder for 1919. 
Help us to secure some new sub¬ 
scribers. We need them, they 
need us, you yourself need the 
Recorder. 

The Oriental News and Com¬ 
ment says that Mr. Fan and Mr. 
Yen, two of China’s foremost 
educators, have taken up their 
headquarters in New York, with 
a view to an extensive investiga¬ 
tion of American school methods 
for adaptation in China. 

The August (1918) issue of 
The China Sunday School Journal 
contains a suggestive “Graded 
Sunday School Catechism,” pre¬ 


pared by Mrs. R. T. Bryan of 
Shanghai. This should be read 
by many more than the five 
hundred recipients of the Jour¬ 
nal. 

The May (1918) issue of The 
Missionary Review of the World 
contains a suggestive, short 
article by Prof. Chang Po-Iiog, 
on “The Struggle for Democracy 
in China. ’* He thinks that con¬ 
structive work in education and 
the development of natural re¬ 
sources are important factors in 
this struggle. 

In the June (1918) issue of 
The New East (published in 
Tokyo), Mr. F. B. Worley, Con¬ 
sul General for China in San 
Francisco, discusses the question 
of Chinese farm hands for 
America. The plan is that the 
Chinese exclusion law be tem- 
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porarily modified so as to admit 
a stipulated number of Chinese 
laborers, who shall be permitted 
to enter under a satisfactory 
bond guaranteeing their return 
to China within, say, two years : 
the wages paid such laborers to 
be the average wage of an 
American farm laborer, the first 
group to be replaced by new¬ 
comers at the end of two years. 

The Chinese Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Shang¬ 
hai is trying to raise a fund of 
$250,000fora Y. M. C. A. Hotel: 
up to date they have nearly half 
this amount. The need for this 
hotel arises out of the absence in 
Shanghai of adequate hygienic 
accommodation for Chinese. We 
learn that a prominent business 
firm in Shanghai had contem¬ 
plated doing something of this 
kind. This new building will 
therefore meet a real need. 

The May (1918) issue of The 
Chinese Students' Monthly con¬ 
tains an excellent article by Miss 
Bertha Hosatig, on “ Physical 
Education for Chinese Women.” 
This article is a prize essay. 
MissHosang says, “ China must 
needs put her women, the moth¬ 
ers and guardians of the Chinese 
race, in good physical trim, for 
in the world of to-morrow there 
will be no place for the fainting 
ladies of to-day.” 

The mail of June 30th brought 
the details of the illness and 
death of Mrs. Frances D. Wilder, 
at her home in Oberlin, Ohio, 
U. S. A., on May 15th, at the 
age of 74. She had been living 
there with her three eldest 
grandchildren and Mrs. C. F. 
Gammon for some four years 
since leaving China. She bad 
been treasurer of the North China 
Mission for fourteen years, and so 
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had had a wide circle of corre¬ 
spondents in China. 

The reorganized Peking Union 
Medical College (divided between 
two Schools, the Medical and 
Premedical) was opened on Sep¬ 
tember nth, 1917. The cur¬ 
riculum is longer than has been 
the custom in China but not 
longer than in high grade schools 
abroad, neither is it longer than 
is absolutely necessary to teach 
the essentials of modern scienti¬ 
fic medicine and surgery. The 
tuition fee is $100 Peking silver 
currency, with one or two smaller 
fees. Entrance examinations 
will be conducted from August 
27th-31st, 1918, in Peking, 

Shanghai, and Canton. 

For the first time in the 
history of the institution and of 
South China, degrees were con¬ 
ferred by the Canton Christian 
College this year at the June 
commencement. Three young 
men, Chan Ting Hoi, Eei Yue 
Kim, and Eo Ka Ping, received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
They have completed a full four 
years’ course of collegiate study. 
The degrees were granted upon 
the authority of the Regents of 
the University of the State of 
New York, and were conferred 
with an impressive ceremony by 
Kenneth Duncan, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences of 
the Canton Christian College. 

We wish to reproduce from 
the December (1916) issue of 
The China Sunday School Journal 
the various points that make up 
the efficient church. 

THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 

i. Has au Advisory Committee made 
up of the pastor and a repre¬ 
sentative from every organiza¬ 
tion and department in the 
church to unify the work and 
promote efficiency. 
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2. Keeps its records carefully. 

3. Keeps its grounds improved and 

in good order. 

4. Keeps its buildings insured, in 

good order, and equipped for 
worship, Bible study, and com¬ 
munity service. 

5. Has an annual meeting with reg¬ 

ular reports from every one 
of its organizations and depart¬ 
ments. 

6. Seeks to enlist every member in 

some form of Christian service. 

7. Creates a church library contain¬ 

ing books dealing with the 
Church, the Christian life, 
education, and social service. 

8. Has some practical method for 

distributing tracts and good 
literature. 

9. Has at least one religious denom¬ 

inational paper coming to each 
family. 

10. Promotes loyalty to denomina¬ 
tional publications and work. 

From the short address of Dr. 
Gibson, Honorary Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Provisional 
General Assembly which recent¬ 
ly met at Nanking, we take the 
following significant paragraph : 

“The Church is a place where 
the old should trust the young, 
and the young respect the old. 
Christ is never old, if being old 
means frailty; and He is never 
young in the sense of being 
without forcefulness. He is ever 
strong, and therefore w r e need 
have no fear for His Church. 
For every good gift to the 
Church comes from the Church's 
Head. He does not grudge; but 
we hinder by the smallness of 
our faith. It is a matter for 
wonder to reflect how Christ 
has been working in His Church 
in China. 


“ Let me say this word more. 
These days in which we are 
living are difficult and critical 
days—days that will go far to 
determine the future. They are 
days that are critical for the life 
of the Church, as well as for the 
life of the nation, and for inter¬ 
national life. The great object 
of the Church is, by the working 
of the Holy Spirit, to regenerate 
the soul of the individual. But 
the Church is also meant to 
revive every department of social 
and national and international 
life. A minister must, of course, 
give himself to the people in his 
own congregation ; but he is also 
called upon to give himself to 
many who are daily passing the 
doors of his church.” 

The revision of the Japanese 
Bible which was undertaken in 
1910 by a competent committee 
largely composed of native 
Christians has now been com¬ 
pleted and the Revised New 
Testament will shortly be issued 
from the press .—London and 
China Express, 

A call has come from the 
British National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. for twenty mission¬ 
aries who speak Mandarian to 
be released by their boards for 
one year, for service among the 
labor corps in France. It is 
understood that the British Le¬ 
gation in Peking has been in¬ 
structed to issue passports for 
the families of such men as are 
assigned to this service. 
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In accordance with the announcement in our Prospectus, we 
have made arrangements for a special, illustrated article on Sze¬ 
chwan, prepared by Dr. Robt. F. Fitch, of Hangchow, to be printed 
in the December issue of the Recorder. An interesting;series of 
pictures and an article on certain little-known features of Szechwan, 
will thus be made available. 

In addition to printing the article in the Recorder, it will be 
reprinted in special pamphlet form. The prices for this special 
number are as follows: 

Pamphlet, per copy.60 cents. 

Single copy December Recorder to non-subscribers 60 cents. 

Single extra copy December Recorder to subscribers 50 cents. 

This article in either form will make an excellent Christmas 
reminder. Please send in your orders early. The number printed 
will depend somewhat upon the orders received. 
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Editorial 


As individual missionaries, and as individual 
ffe tbe^ ’Ring- missionary groups, we act according to three 
bom afirst. mo tj ves or interests, all of which are legiti¬ 
mate when placed in proper order. The first is personal 
ambition to express ourselves iu an effective way, to be some¬ 
thing or somebody in the field of labor where our lot is cast. 
The second is to advance the interests and enlarge the borders 
of the denominational group of which we are a member. The 
third is that of the establishment of the Kingdom of God. 
Now according to our spoken declaration, often vociferously 
made, we are all working in the interests of the Kingdom ol 
God, but unfortunately it is easy to fall into the mistake of 
thinking the Kingdom of God identical with the aims and 
purposes of our own denomination or our individual aspira¬ 
tions and hence of speaking of the Kingdom of God in terms 
of our own group or individual interests. There is need of 
careful individual and mission searching of heart to'find 
out which of these motives is really first. The Kingdom of 


God, since it comprises all of these groups aud individuals, 
must be bigger than any one ; it ought therefore to be first. 
What would be the effect in China if that were really so 
in every case,—if we ceased to think in terms of our own 
interests, our own mission, our own church, our own organiza¬ 
tion, and thought instead in terms of planting the knowledge 
of God in the hearts of the Chinese people, aud doing it 
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together, and planting therein only the things that are of 
immediate importance for the establishment of that Kingdom ? 

* * * 

The August (iqiS) issue of The Far Eastern 
tlhe Mcman „ . * . \ ; . ... 1£TT7 . c 

Review has an interesting article on “Work tor 

ipro lem. Chinese Women.” The article points out that 
under the old regime every woman expected to be married and 
hence expected to be supported by husband, son, or relatives ; 
and even old maids, widows, and female orphans were not 
expected to look after themselves. But in the coastal provinces 
especially a change is slowly taking place as a result of 
which the self-supporting Chinese woman is appearing. Here, 
says the article, is where the difficulties begin. Outside the 
demand for domestic servants, which does not exhaust the 
supply, the alternatives are beggary, prostitution, and suicide. 
The development of an elaborate system for pandering to 
vice is making it easy for many women to become victims 
thereof. What is to be done? The writer thinks that these 
unfortunate tendencies cannot be checked by moral instruction 
alone ; something must be done to increase the ability of 
Chinese women to support themselves worthily; hence, in 
addition to the profession of teaching, these girls and women 
must be equipped for other vocations. “Various lines of 
clerical and professional work for women in China should at 
least keep pace with the expansion in female education.” 
Here, then, is appearing a new task for mission schools for 
girls, i.e., vocational training that shall offset the tendencies 
indicated above before the momentum thereof becomes very 
great. A Commission on Vocational Education for Chinese 
Women is needed. 

* •!' * 

^ k . „ There is one comforting thing about prophesv- 
IPostsbellum s ,s re) 

Ipropbeesfuq. . .... 

work out it is quite easy to readjust it and 

explain why. Now we are all aware that tremendous changes 
are bound to take place throughout the whole world as a 
result of the present war. These changes will affect China 
as greatly as other countries though somewhat more slowly. 
Missionaries at the summer resorts have been considering what 
changes are probable. In such a time as this, when there are 
such wonderful stimuli to imagination impinging upon us from 
every direction, it will lie easy to fall into the prophetic mood. 


ing,—i.e., that when one’s prophecy does not 
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We must remember, however, that the changes, whatever they 
may be, must be linked up with actual conditions in China. 
Hence what will happen in China itself will be different from 
what will happen anywhere else. It will, therefore, be only 
by careful consideration of these world influences and changes 
in relation to actual conditions in China that we shall he able 
to determine how mission work in China will be affected. 
In attempting to forecast changes we need to be students of 
scientific habit rather than prophets of flexible imagination. 
Let us face all the facts,—the Chinese mind, the Chinese 
needs, and world influences, before deciding what changes 
we shall have to make. In most cases it will be wisest to 
let the other man do the prophesying. 

* * * 


Christian 

©tplomacyp 


It is now a trite fact that the outstanding cause 
of the present world deb&cle is secret diplomacy. 
The world is realizing that international negotia¬ 
tions that, cannot stand the light of public opinion are all too 
often proposed in the interests of a class. It is true that when 
great questions are thrown open to the public much more time 
is required to secure decisions thereon, hut it is that very 
retardation of decision that provides an opportunity for reflec¬ 
tion that is invaluable. If, for instance, all the peoples in the 
world had had a chance to consider together this war before it 
was started, there would probably have been no war. We are. 
really, as an Englishman said, “fighting for an opportunity 
for mind to meet with mind.” 

The same things are true of mission work. The time has 
come when in a country like China the various missionary 
contingents should act in the spirit of Christian diplomacy, 
which means the considering together of all big and far-reaching 
problems. Here, of course, is where comity comes in. The 
principles of Christian diplomacy, or comity, are applied when 
the Christian forces of a certain city or a certain locality confer 
together on the program of Christian activities for that com¬ 
munity, and when the Christian forces in China confer together 
through the China Continuation Committee. 

Christiau diplomacy does not necessarily mean a centralized 
power which would stop individual activity. It means that all 
the light possible would be thrown on the activities of missions 
and missionaries, so far as they affect other missions, and the 
inevitable result would be a linking up of forces and a modifi- 
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cation of plans that would make for greater efficiency. Chris¬ 
tian diplomacy means, therefore, that we would work for the 
cause of missions or the good of a community as a whole, 
before anything else. 

* * * 

There has recently been sent out to the 
B Call tor Christian forces of China on behalf of the 

British War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. and the Inter¬ 
national Committee of New York an appeal for 120 mandarin- 
speaking workers, foreigners and Chinese, to help in the work 
being conducted by these organizations for the Chinese Labor 
Corps in France. The thoroughness of the plans of these 
organizations in aiding these men, China’s only representatives 
in the war in Europe, may be seen by the fact that there will 
be opened up a total of 161 places requiring a staff of 207 
workers at a probable cost of $500,000 gold per annum. 

This call should receive a hearty response from China 
even at a temporary sacrifice to the work. In the first place 
these laborers are removed from all their old prejudices and 
conservative surroundings and are ready for a strong educa¬ 
tional and religious program which would return them to 
China enlightened and in many cases Christian. In the 
second place, these 150,000 men are going to return bringing 
their impressions of western life and Christian civilization to 
the whole countryside of a good share of China. In view of its 
future work what church is not deeply concerned with what 
these impressions are ? That these men are inevitably seeing 
much of the worst side of western life and are being contaminated 
thereby is the testimony of many. The responsibility for doing 
the work which will counteract the evil and make these impres¬ 
sions favorable rests solely upon the above organizations repre¬ 
senting the Christian forces of Great Britain and the United 
States. In providing the finances and two-fifths of the workers 
they have done their part. Will the Chinese Church do hers ? 
Thirdly the issues involved in the present war have been so 
clearly defined as moral and not political involving principles 
whose triumph is necessary to the future welfare of humanity 
and the advance of the Kingdom that it is time China and the 
Chinese Church were more enlightened thereon and took a 
more active participation therein. The sending of seventy 
leading Chinese into this work where they would get first¬ 
hand understanding of the significance of the war would alone 
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be worth while. We must recognize, furthermore, that out of 
this conflict will inevitably come great political, social, 
economic, and religious changes and developments. The whole 
movement of humanity will center therein and start therefrom. 
The Chinese Church cannot afford to be without those who 
have had first-hand contact with it if she is to keep abreast of 
the times. 


“©one Before”: 
3 . m. Stevenson. 


* ' * if: 

Quietly, unobtrusively, yet withdeepspiritual 


insight and comprehensive wisdom, Mr. J. 
W. Stevenson, who passed away on August 
15th, 1918, served for fifty-two years the cause of missions in 
China, thirty-two of which were spent as Deputy-Director of 
the China Inland Mission, with whose interests he had been 
associated for so long a period. He was indeed a brother 
beloved, having, as Mr. Hoste said, qualities that resembled 
those of the Apostle Paul. 

When he arrived in China he was located in Shansi, and 
subsequently pioneered in most parts of China. He was closely 
related to the opening up of work in the interior of China. He 
was ever alert to the many complex variations of mission work, 
had an almost encyclopaedic grasp of mission facts, a sympathetic 
breadth of judgment, and a mind that faced the leading facts 
in every situation, remaining nevertheless hopeful,—all of 
which traits made him an invaluable adviser. Above all, he 
was kindly and sympathetic which showed itself in a fraternal 
note in his correspondence, and a sympathetic appreciation of 
what it meant to one advising with him when his judgment 
differed from that of the one who sought advice. 

He has widely influenced mission work in China through 
personal contacts. He has left a gap that can never be filled 
as he filled it. The roots of his influence have gone too deep 
to ever be discovered again to human sight, but the fruits 
thereof will multiply even though the consciousness of his 
presence will wane with the passing of his personal acquain¬ 


tances. He lived for the mission and the mission cause, and 
knew how to win and inspire confidence. As pioneer, leader, 
and administrator, he has helped to lay the foundations of 
the Kingdom of God in China. 

The members of the missionary body throughout China 
appreciate the service he has rendered and sympathise with the 
Mission of which he was a member. 
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Voe promotion of 3nterceseion 

“EVENING ANI> MORNING AND AT NOON WILL I PRAY, AND CRY 
ALOUD t AND HE SHALL HEAR MY VOICE.” 

“ Now when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he went 
into his house ; and his windows being open in his chamber toward 
Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three limes a day and prayed 
and gave thanks before his God, as he did aforetime. Then these 
men assembled and found Daniel praying and making supplication 
before his God.” 

Every true lover of China is fully aware of the critical condi¬ 
tion of the country and the imperative necessity of the most earnest 
believing prayer. A few months ago a group of religious leaders 
were at a Conference. China’s serious condition was discussed atid 
they covenanted together to pray daily at the noon hour for China, 
either alone or, ii possible, with others. Dr. W. P. Chen, who was 
one of the group, wrote me as follows: — 

“ In regard to the intercession for our country it was initiated 
by two or three Christian patriots on account of the dark political 
situation. They realized the noon hour is the most convenient time 
for them to devote several minutes for prayer so that they pledged 
themselves for such purpose. They further hope that such inter¬ 
cession may spread far and wide and may be adopted by the people 
in the interior of China. The farmers who have no clocks to go by 
may easily take part because they are usually very keen for their 
noon meal. A united spirit of intercession with invocation all at 
the same time shall reach our heavenly Father surer and our 
beloved country may be spared many curses that are threatening 
her.” 

The objects upon which they are uniting in intercession are as 
follows: that 

1. The cessation of the internal struggle may soon come. 

2. The political leaders will have reverence for God and love 

for the common people. 

3. Each citizen of the Chinese Republic may do his part in the 

uplift of the Republic. 

4. The election in October may be guided by the divine hand. 

5. Each one examine his own life to see whether China’s 

condition in part is due to his sin. 

Will you also enter into this covenant to pray for China at the 
noon hour? Will you lead your Chinese co-workers and friends to 
c|o the same ? 



Contributed Articles 


The Church and Its Community* 

GKO. P. WILDER. 

II 

(Continued from the August Number .) 

m S not the first vital thing in increasing the effectiveness 
of the church on the life of the community, after the 
missionary’s own social conversion, to awaken the 
native preachers and leading Christians to the social 
gospel ? Then to do all we can to inform them as to its 
application. We must first acquaint our Christian leaders and 
then other leaders not only with the ills of modern civilization 
but with the remedies that we are gradually discovering for 
ourselves. There certainly are remedies. It matters not so 
much that you believe in the absolutely right remedy, whether 
industrial democracy or single tax, as I do, or socialism of some 
form, or public ownership of public utilities, or what not, if 
only you are interested in some solution and show it. Many 
of these problems may seem far-fetched in China. To lecture 
on the sanitary dangers of spitting on the floor may seem more 
to the point and more practical, and more immediately to affect 
social conditions than to lecture on the unequal distribution of 
wealth in the modern capitalistic system of industry. I ques¬ 
tion, however, from my own experience, whether preaching on 
tuberculosis will really accomplish any more than preaching on 
monopoly. Both are needed. This latter, however, seems so 
far away from any Chinese country church—or city church 
either, for that matter—that one might think it not worth 
mentioning at all. Allow a leaf from a personal experience. 

In a series of lectures to a group of some sixty preachers 
last fall, we ventured to introduce the subject of the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution in China. After describing some 
of the miseries entailed on the workers and the cruelties 
and wrongs that attended the transition from home production 
to the factory system in England, we pointed out the situation 

* Read before the Tientsin Missionary Association, May 14, 1917. 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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as reported in 1914 in the National Review of a certain 
half mile of road in Shanghai, which is devoted to cotton 
mills and shoe factories. They are the investment of American 
and British capital in the main. Their labor is Chinese, and 
comes often from the famine districts. There are some 15,000 
employed, a very large percentage of whom are women and 
children,—85%, if I remember rightly,—there being about one 
child to eight or ten adults. The wage of about 20 cents a 
day, minus the boss’s commission, is a fair one on Chinese 
standards and, of course, seems large to famine refugees. It 
doubtless saves many families from starvation. But this is one 
side of the shield. Looking on the other side we find that in 
many at least of these huge mills the workers are herded in at 
6 a.ra. and released at 6 p.m. Throughout the twelve hours 
men, women, and children are kept at the looms without inter¬ 
mission for food, drink, or rest. Their lunch is eaten while 
tending to the machinery. A Sunday is given every other week 
with an extra four hours of cleaning machinery on alternate 
Sundays so that the hours per week run 72 and 84 alternately 
with an occasional 88 hours. Needless to say that healthy men 
and women from the country come into this life for a few 
months only. Then they return, wrecked physically and often 
morally. So long as there is an abundant supply of human 
material and the places are eagerly sought and public opinion 
is uninformed, our western capitalist does not worry about 
factory reform. Yet when we find that these same mills are 
publishing figures that show profits of 48% and even 54% 
on their capital invested, we certainly must think it possible 
financially for them to reduce to three shifts and give an eight 
hour day. Business and mechanical sagacity certainly would 
be able to make this adjustment. Yet so long as no public 
opinion is aroused and no law put into effect, they will doubt¬ 
less go on coining human happiness and health into gold. 
These facts about the Shanghai mills were given to our group 
of preachers with a sense of distance and vagueness that made 
us hesitate iu the presentation. But a few months later we 
were cheered one Sunday morning to hear one of these preachers 
reporting to his congregation in Peking a trip he had made to 
Shanghai and Foochow. Incidentally he took a few minutes 
to describe what he had seen in Shanghai and gave a strong 
appeal for their sympathy with the workers and need for factory 
reform. And further in this connection, as a tremendously 
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hopeful sign, we should report that he discovered the fact that a 
Christian capitalist, Mr. Nieh, who owns some of the mills has 
awakened to the injustice and slavery which masquerades under 
the name of free labor and has introduced modern factory 
reforms, with shorter hours and higher wages and care for the 
health of workers. Japanese and American and British mill 
owners have insisted that so long as their competitors hold to 
these grinding hours for labor they could not shorten them and 
continue in business. Now Mr. Nieh announces, it is said, 
that he will deal fairly with his labor whether his competitors 
do or not and, if necessary, will withdraw from the business, 
before he will go back to the old method. When we see such 
fruit from the Christian idea in one man’s work to-day and the 
immediate interest aroused in one preacher, does it not at once 
suggest that it is high time for the Christian church to be 
informed on these vital problems. 

Another obvious method is by the distribution of literature, 
both books and periodicals, I would mention especially the 
books of Dr. Macktin of Nanking. 

The missionaries’ lectures and use of literature need not 
be confined to Christian audiences. Indeed he may perhaps 
succeed better in arousing the native preachers by taking the 
lead in the preaching to non-Christian audiences. The Chinese 
preacher largely takes his cue from the missionary and con¬ 
siders important that which he sees the missionary doing, even 
to the extent, sometimes, of preaching his sermons after him. 
We should not be surprised at this when we think how little he 
depends on printed matter for the source of his inspiration and 
information. We have had in our field the Robertson scientific 
lectures first given by himself and then by those whom he has 
trained. Local missionaries have taken the apparatus he 
supplied with a band of Christian preachers and toured the 
cities and towns, giving a series in each town, first of the more 
popular scientific lectures and then, later, in a second campaign 
sometimes, sometimes in the first, turning to the more religious 
aspects of the truths presented. Whatever the result in con¬ 
vincing the leaders of local society of the church’s interest in 
public affairs and in real human, physical welfare, it is certain 
that these lectures have had a great influence on the preaching 
of our native preachers. It has made it more concrete and 
practical. It has also quickened their sense of the real value 
and power of preaching. This cannot but have a further 
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influence again on the practical living of the community. Dr. 
Peter’s sanitation and health campaigns have, of course, had 
the same influence on preaching and it is good to see the 
intelligent interest of many chapel keepers in getting up-to- 
date charts on these things and explaining them unremittingly. 
The missionary may well use every effort to stimulate the same 
zeal further. 

As with every new movement the first thing is agitation to 
arouse public opinion, so I re-emphasize the absolute necessity 
that the missionary himself, and after him the native preacher, 
set about the task of equipping himself for taking the lead in 
opening the eyes of the masses of Chinese to the modern social 
movement. How many of us need a social conversion ? How 
many of us at present are preaching but half a gospel ? 

But agitation is not enough. We can agitate more fruit¬ 
fully by doing. It will be found, on study of all sorts of reforms, 
such as abolition of slavery, prison reform, insane asylums, poor 
houses, poor relief, orphan homes, hospitals, Red Cross work, 
that the beginning has been made not merely by agitation ; but 
students, philanthropists, churches have instituted a practical 
work, demonstrating the theories advanced. Private philan¬ 
thropy has set up a model and carried it on, until intelligent 
public interest was aroused. Then government was compelled 
to adopt the reform on a large scale and support it financially, 
freeing private and church funds for other lines of experiment. 
So it will surely be in this country. 

Now supposing that a church has succeeded in becoming 
a place of rendezvous for the leading spirits of a place, as 
previously mentioned, or at least of a few men of public spirit, 
what is a next step that a church might well attend to ? There 
are books suggestive of programs for practical surveys—for 
example, “What every church should know about its com¬ 
munity” ; “ A social service program for the parish.” Such 
a survey might well begin with the sanitary conditions of the 
city. I think that you can interest a good many of the young 
people of a church in locating the unsanitary places of their 
neighborhood and mapping them out. Then a study of how 
to correct them can be begun. There is a great mass of 
information abroad, floating around in the public consciousness, 
instilled through the medium of the lectures and the literature 
to which we have referred. There is less of practical exempli¬ 
fication of these ideas of sanitation and reform. The church 
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may well take the lead in living up to the light it has. If 
there are cess-pools near the church property, or unsightly 
rubbish heaps and unkempt vacant lots, why should not a 
clean-up campaign for the city begin at the church center ? If 
the church were to go at the problem tactfully and con¬ 
structively and not in a spirit censorious of persons in authority, 
it might be able to overcome the dirty habits of generations and 
create a new desire for a clean town. At any rate it might 
show that it takes some stock in the sanitation and public 
health lectures, to which so many have listened, without an 
effort to make a change in actual conditions. Why not begin 
at the church doors, front and back ? Can you recall any 
churches where this would be appropriate ?—or any mission 
premises ? After a lecture on the relations of flies to the carrying 
of disease, a report might well be prepared as to the food markets 
and the sanitation of the eating shops. I think that there are 
places already where food vendors have been induced to screen 
their supplies from flies, at least where exposed to the public 
gaze. There are other places where some slight, but more 
fundamental, efforts have been made to abolish the very breeding 
places of flies and mosquitoes and to clean up the places from 
which the flies get their infection. This, of course, is going 
much more to the root of the sanitation problem than mere 
screens from the ubiquitous insect. 

There has been some agitation already about the dangers 
of over-crowding in damp, dark, or ill-veutilated sleeping and 
living rooms. A survey of these housing conditions iti a 
Chinese city may well appeal to anyone who goes to the rug 
shops and tailoring establishments. Yet, if an investigation 
was begun in our own servants’ quarters and in the dormitories 
of our church schools, and the indications of the survey put 
into effect there, something might be accomplished on the 
public mind. Have you ever known of school boys being 
crowded into such quarters ? Have you known of infectious 
diseases working havoc in a mission boarding school, where 
the sanitary conditions were largely to blame ? At least one 
school has had a serious epidemic of scarlet fever and the 
Chinese superintendent of the government infectious diseases 
hospital severely criticised the unsanitary arrangements in the 
school. Is it not incongruous for a Christian school, supposed 
to be introducing modem light into a benighted country, to be 
brought to book by the government authorities of that very 
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country? In investigating the dormitories of another large 
middle school, a three chien room seemed almost covered as 
to floor space, with sleeping boards for the boys. I said, on 
counting the beds, “ There seem to be 14 boys in this room.” 
c< Oh, no,” they said, “ there are more than that. In the day 
time we take down three beds so as to have passage ways to get 
to the others without walking over them. There are eighteen.” 
It was a proper place for six, or perhaps, nine. While we may 
not be able to correct the housing conditions of the poor in the 
great cities, we may at least set an example of an ideal dormi¬ 
tory, outhouse, and bathroom in our foreign-controlled mission 
schools. Who knows how it may affect coining generations by 
molding the plastic minds of the students, who will be molding 
public opinion and making the building laws in the not distant 
future, when the many-storied, modern slum, as developed in 
London and New York, shall introduce its horrors into the 
present one-story slum section of poor Peking and Tientsin ? 
The church can surely do something on the housing problem 
to-day by advice and education, as to its evils, but how can it 
preach, before it begins to practice on its own premises ? 

Now, after the church has once made itself a social 
center, attracting people to its light and warmth, physical and 
spiritual, it may find another easy service. It may help in the 
Herculean task of preparing China for Democracy. It may 
train its people and their neighbors in the duties and the 
methods of republican citizenship. First of all it must set an 
example. Church meetings should be conducted according to 
the rules of parliamentary practice. You will find many of the 
church-members interested in studying parliamentary law, if 
you ask them to meet once a week, for parliamentary practice. 
After the rules of debate and public action are somewhat 
familiar, they may discuss questions of real public interest and 
pass laws in mock parliament. The school for drill in trans¬ 
action of business may be extended to the whole community 
and practical experience in voting and reasoning on how to vote 
may be given to these citizens, in a new republic where the 
densest ignorance prevails as to the methods of election and 
law-making. 

Another place where the church might perhaps get the 
sympathy of the laboring class and also help instill ideas 
of justice into the minds of the employing class is in the matter 
of wages. The present wage system of the world, based on 
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laws of supply and demand, may not be the most unjust system 
possible for distributing wealth produced among the producers, 
but it certainly results in great injustice, for we cannot but 
believe that where a few get enormous revenues without work 
those revenues are deducted from the produce of those who 
labor to exhaustion and yet receive a bare subsistence for their 
share. It works out, practically, very often so that the man 
who is perhaps the weakest and needs the most, must work the 
hardest and get the least. The church cannot be Christian 
without standing for a just distribution of the proceeds of labor. 
The laborer is worthy of his hire, and that means that the 
ordinary able-bodied man, who gives his entire working time 
to his employer, is worthy of a comfortable living, sufficient to 
support his family. The intelligent farmer understands per¬ 
fectly that it is to his advantage to give such a wage to 
his horse and his cow, but few men who employ human labor 
seem to have that degree of sense. Note how the employer, as 
a rule, asks for the longest possible day of labor and wants to 
give the lowest possible wage that will retain a single man, 
without family, in his employ. He pleads that he cannot 
compete with those who get cheap labor, if he pays more or 
grants less hours per day. Fortunately, this war is proving to 
the public mind on a large scale, in England at least, what 
science and common sense have long declared, that it is most 
wasteful and inefficient to push human labor for ten or more 
hours a day and for seven days a week. It does not pay the 
employer even in the short run. It really pays in profits and 
dividends for the employer, as well as in health and happiness, 
to give his workman wages sufficient to free him from anxiety 
for his family, and to enable him to live in physical and mental 
comfort and health. It is a simple case of justice that he who 
gets a man’s whole service should wholly support that man. 
It is unjust to the rest of society to ask contributions in 
charity to assist the poor workmen in the service of our great 
corporations. An officer of the Standard Oil Company at 
Bayonne sent a subscription paper for some recreation scheme 
to a woman who owned other large factories, where she had 
tried to introduce just wages, and profit sharing. She replied, 
“I have little interest in charity since starting in on justice. 
If your corporation will take up my plan, you will need 
no more contributions for charity, for your people will be able 
to provide everything for themselves.” Now that simple 
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justice is coming to be recognized as so much better than 
charity, from every point of view, is it not high time for the 
church and for missionaries to treat that simple fact as true. 
Why should a man who is employed daily as the janitor aud 
watchman of a church at the wages of a single coolie, just 
sufficient for one man’s support, be compelled to rely on charity 
for the support of his family and education of several children. 

The missionary is doubtless taken as the pattern of the 
church in many of these things. I am glad to note that when 
the Chinese church becomes independent, it raises the salary 
of its pastor higher than the mission schedule. I have not 
inquired how it treats its coolies. As for our servants’ wages, 
doubtless most of our servants do get along fairly comfortably 
on wages plus squeeze. There is no standard wage in any 
community of which I know. I do know that the families of 
many servants could not live without an addition to income by 
something more than a commission ; in those cases the employer 
is, of course, responsible for the servant having to steal, or fall 
back on charity. If the church is to live and to move the 
masses it must eliminate this kind of example. The church 
must set an example of giving a just and living wage, before it 
can preach social justice with any effect whatever. For my 
part, I am convinced that it is practical for most missionary 
and church employers to pay their personal servants a comfort¬ 
able, living wage which will render life, in general, far more 
comfortable and make conscience, in particular, far more easy 
for both master and servant. 

Some years ago, when the police system was being intro¬ 
duced, a helper in Pao Ti Hsien saw the need for police 
instruction and opened a night school for the police of the 
nearby villages. He made a globe of kaoliang stalks and 
Korean paper to teach them geography, and added other useful 
studies. At present the police schools seem pretty adequate in 
city centers at least, but there is doubtless still a field for this 
in the country. Still more useful would be the following, 
suggested by Rev. P. I,. Corbin :— 

i. Classes for postal clerks and messengers in the country 
districts. In many cases they might have to consist of only 
one or two in a class on account of the distances apart of postal 
offices and yet, with the co-operation of the postal authorities, 
brief term classes to teach the local geography and some 
elements ot English names and system of accounting, etc., 
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might be held in a center where a number from towns around 
could gather. 

2. Classes for village school trustees. l£ many places 
these men have thwarted the efforts of the government to get 
schools started. If the church would go at the matter tactfully, 
short term studies for them might be so managed as to win 
them over to modern education and get a point of contact 
where the mission schools could co-operate with the government. 
This has been done in Shansi, and probably other places. 

3 Classes for village elders. These men have great 
authority in local affairs and many of them have no public 
spirit or intelligent idea of their responsibility, 'there are 
districts where the magistrate would co-operate and compel 
attendaice perhaps on brief conferences for village head men. 

4. A beginning has been made by the missions at having 
teachers 1 conferences in vacation time for Christian teachers. 
Similar conferences might be organized for the teachers of 
goveriment schools, and local churches might aid in getting the 
attendance. This would be possible, of course, only where a 
high d<gree of confidence in the church had been developed. 

5. In sections that are harassed by drought and flood, 
any serous effort to understand the causes is highly appreciated 
and offen opens doors to the gospel that can be opened in no 
other my. The helper in Pao Ti Hsien, referred to above, 
won gr<at respect in all that countryside in this way. He had 
a bicyce and roughly surveyed the country until he was able to 
make £ map of the river that flooded their lands, and he had a 
woodcut map and tract prepared at his own cost. It showed 
how several villages and districts might work together and 
preven the floods. He went through the district speaking on 
this srbject, giving his tract and also showing how it was 
feasibh only by Christian harmony. This latter was unattain¬ 
able, aid the scheme fell through, but to this day the church 
is mor: honored in that district. 

Anong the common activities of the institutional church 
the fdlowiug may be mentioned as having been tried, or 
as having some prospect of success in China. A women’s 
bathtouse was tried in one place, without much success, many 
years ago. It met a long-felt want, for one old grandmother 
in Isael said she had not had a bath before since she was 
marred, but for some reason it was not long continued,—lack 
of enlowment, perhaps. 
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A visiting nurse may be employed by the church for all 
families in the vicinity, partly, also, as a teacher of nursing 
methods and home hygiene and sanitation. 

A sewing school for girls, taught by the women of the 
church, in a regular course of several months a year for three 
years, with a diploma, might be of as great value to the 
volunteer teachers as to the girls. 

A kindergarten, employing Chinese teachers graduated 
from the Peking or other normal school, library and reading 
room, mothers’ club, recreation room and playground, teaching 
of musical instruments,—organ, cornet, horn, etc.,—boys' club, 
servants’ club for recreation, etc., are suggestions that have 
been partly tried. 

Possibly an employment bureau for servants and coolies 
could be run by the church in our large places, where there are 
many foreigners; and it might fill a need of the foreign 
community, as well as of the Chinese. 

If the leaders of any church will study their own com¬ 
munity and find some one or two or more ways of servng the 
public and some classes of the community, it will viti the 
respect and support of that community. It will live an! grow. 
There are three possible aims of the church, as Dr. Sailer says 
there are for the school:—i. To maintain a certain tradition or 
culture, transplanted from abroad. With this aim a church 
will shut its doors and windows and seclude itself from the 
community, except so far as necessary to get recruits 2. A 
church may aim to advance the individual members in their 
social and economic standing so that they will be betteiable to 
support the church. Many of our Christians have tlis aim. 
It will demand a careful study of actual living conditions. 
3. The church may aim at fitting and inspiring individuals, 
in turn, to promote social welfare. If this be the dm, its 
leaders must study broadly and deeply the problems of lociety, 
scan carefully the dangers in seeming reforms, and give models 
of philanthropic effort which will, when practised on 1 large 
scale by others, do good and not evil. 
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a very real problem that it seems no labor or expense 
that will lessen the danger should be spared. 

All our work is planned with this problem in mind. 

All meetings and all contacts with women are, just as far 
as possible, used in teaching them to read. A number of 
verses in the simplest colloquial and printed on little slips of 
colored paper are used to start in a course of study those we 
meet for the first time. These verses are sung to the easiest 
tunes we can find. Our aim is to have every short hymn 
contain the central thought of Salvation in Christ and each one 
in addition some different Gospel truth. Our hope is that any¬ 
one reading any one of them may know the simple way of 
Salvation, and that a person learning the whole set would 
learn a number of important truths. 

We find these not only a help to the learner but an inval¬ 
uable help in setting to work all Christians, inquirers, and 
interested people. For us these leaflets have become a kind of 
“Graded Wesson ” series. 

These sheets are used in individual teaching, and the 
words are copied in large characters and taught from the plat¬ 
form. They are sung, read, and explained and re-sung until 
the thoughts become a part of the thought-life of the women. 
Those who are interested go on to the study of other easy 
books, such as: Mrs. Abbey’s, Dr. Price’s, Mrs. Nevius’, Mr. 
Cochran’s, and others’. Just as soon as possible the Bible is 
given them. Miss Tsai awards a certificate to those who 
complete ten easy numbers in our course of study. 

The receiving of the Gospel by the eye as well as by the 
ear is compulsory, though no one is apparently compelled to 
study. Singing is invaluable for the accomplishment of this 
purpose. They are asked to take the slips home and paste 
them on their walls. Many do this, and daily read or try to 
sing these messages. 

We find that fewer meetings and a whole afternoon of the 
worker’s time given to one gathering is one of our most profit¬ 
able ways of meeting the problem of illiteracy . The women 
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HB great danger of a church in which the large majority 
of the members can secure only that spiritual food which 
is dealt out by the leaders of meetings and classes is such 
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come when they please, and go when they please, but we find 
that they soon love to spend the whole afternoon singing, 
listening, studying, and singing and studying and singing. We 
call these meetings a half-day school, and admit all women and 
children, giving to each the grade of study she is prepared to 
take. This plan sets the Christians and inquirers to work 
teaching others. A monthly meeting for inquirers, and another 
for members have been found invaluable in checking up their 
personal development, and their interest in soul-winning. 

For the further growth of the women and their develop¬ 
ment as paid or voluntary workers, we have found an envelope 
catalogue of members, inquirers, and interested ones an 
indispensable aid.. 

Some of this that I am writing does not seem to have any 
connection with the problem of illiteracy, but it is in reality a 
vital part. Putting a woman or child to work teaching another 
a hymn-sheet, gives a new meaning to study, and gives a 
glimpse of the joy of service and of her ability to serve. 

Mary A. Leaman. 


Personally I have been much interested in Romanization, 
and many years ago we started classes for teaching the 
Romanized. 

Some of our missionaries are being interested in Dr . 
PeilPs system of simplified writing , and they wonder if that 
system would not be a good plan of solving the problem of 
illiteracy. The system is a good one, especially as far as the 
method of combination is concerned, but at the same time the 
symbols, as Dr. Peill himself will admit, could easily be 
improved, and seeing what we are alter is a system as easy as 
possible I don’t see why we should not further simplify the 
symbols. I take the liberty to send you a copy of au attempt 
I made while on Chikungshan last summer. The advantages 
claimed for these symbols over those of Dr. PeilPs are the 
following ;— 

(1) With two exceptions they require at the most two 
strokes with the Chinese pen, while Dr. Peril’s, nine or ten of 
them, require as many as four strokes each. 

(2) The aspirates are indicated by the hook, thus reducing 
the number of different symbols by thirteen. 
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(3) There is more or less resemblance of form where 
there is some resemblance of sound, which is an aid to the 
memory, seeing these characters are not ideographs but sound 
symbols. 

Dr. Peill says the aim in view is not rapidity of writing 
but ease of recognition. But why should we not aim at both ? 
Besides, I claim that these simpler symbols are just as easy to 
recognize as the others. In fact there are 110 two of them as 
nearly alike as are some of Dr. Peill’s. Of course the question 
is whether the advantages are important enough to make it 
worth while to push this new system, especially as Dr. Peill’s 
system has already, to some extent, come iuto use. Still my 
friends urge me to give it a trial, and when the aim in view is 
to find the easiest and most convenient way of writing Chinese 
it seems strange to adopt such awkward forms as for instance 
the following »R, JrJ, /fj, ^ 

P. Matson. 


To a certain extent the development of elementary educa¬ 
tion might seem to help in making the question of illiteracy 
less prominent, as an increasing proportion of our boys and 
girls are receiving in the elementary schools a certain knowl¬ 
edge of how to read character. But any apparent gain here is 
continually counteracted by the addition of adult illiterate 
members by baptism } so that probably the proportion does not 
alter for the better. In any case the elementary school educa¬ 
tion does not give the pupils the freedom they ought to have in 
reading the Bible. They really only know the books they have 
been taught in school and this training does little to fit them to 
master the books they have not been taught. Our students in 
the Theological College who now have practically all taken the 
Higher Primary as well as the Lower Primary course have still 
to be taken carefully over the whole of the Bible and taught to 
translate it into the vernacular. 

The question is made far more prominent by the demands 
(always existing but becoming more clamorous in these days of 
opportunity) for better Sunday-school work and for Bible 
classes for enquirers. It is exceedingly difficult for the average 
congregation to find a sufficient number of teachers who can 
read well enough to understand the Sunday-school Teacher's 
Quarterly . The demand for Bible classes is not being met, 
partly because we have not yet solved the problem of training 
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leaders for them , but still more because the training is hindered 
by the fact that the leaders available) owing to lack of ease in 
reading, are not familiar enough with the Bible to venture to 
face a class, and some further find a difficulty in reading the 
Bible class text-book. 

We are trying in these days to “lay a larger emphasis on 
the average member taking his part in evangelistic work,” 
How can they unless they can read the Bible for themselves and 
get their message out of it ? The only chance many of our 
members have of hearing the Word of God is ouce a week on 
Sundays, and then they have to depend on some one else 
for it! 

I do not believe that there is any reason for saying that 
the problem is anything but prominent and likely to become 
more so the longer it is neglected, though it is impossible to 
give figures. There is a certain proportion, though even this 
is relatively small, of those who can slowly pick their way 
through a simple piece of narrative and as a result get a 
general idea of the meaning, but the number of those who can 
read their Bible anywhere from cover to cover with the ease of 
a child of twelve in Scotland is very } very small . 

There is no official “Mission plan” for dealing with the 
problem, but for long a good deal of emphasis has been placed 
on the use of Romanized vernacular. That we have not done 
more along this line is simply due to the fact that we have not 
had the staff to produce a fresh and growing supply of Roman¬ 
ized literature. Visitors from the North tell us that we have a 
far larger proportion of women in our congregations than they 
have, and this is certainly at least partly due to the fact that 
our lady missionaries have been able to give more time to the 
teaching of Romanized among the women than has been 
possible on the men’s side. 

The Six Hundred Character books will not solve the 
problem. After all you know only six hundred characters and 
are stuck when you come to the six hundred and first . But 
the objection lies deeper than that. So long as we use a system 
of writing which, even after a man or woman has gone to the 
labour of learning the sounds and meanings of the symbols 
used, requires the further step of being translated into every¬ 
day language, we cannot expect the teaching of the Bible to 
appeal to the heart of the people. It is as if we in the West 
were still compelled to read our Bibles in nothing but I^atin, 
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for Wenli is as much a foreign language to the uneducated 
classes of China as Latin was to our forefathers. We have 
only to think of the rich results of Luther’s translation of the 
Scriptures into German or Tyndale’s translation into English 
to catch a glimpse of the new life that would come to the 
Chinese Church if it possessed the Word of God in the common 
tongue. The progress of the Church in Chosen ought to give 
us a hint of where the solution of our problem lies , viz ., in the 
adoption of a script which will speak to the working man in the 
same language as that in which he talks and thinks and prays. 
In conducting a service we do not preach in Wenli or pray in 
Wenli ; why should we wish the people to have to read the 
Bible in Wenli? We have tried Wenli for a hundred years 
and it has not made the Chinese Church a Bible-readiug 
Church. Wenli is a foreign language to the average man in 
China. 

Character colloquial systems are a step in the right 
direction, but they still involve the learning of a great many 
difficult characters, with the additional disadvantage that we 
have to use many unauthorized characters, and use others with 
sounds and meanings that are not the true ones. 

China is now the only large country which uses an ideo¬ 
graphic system of writing, all other civilized countries preferring 
a phonetic one.* We have in the past apologized far too much 
for the use of Roman letter as if we urged it only because we 
could not learn to read character ourselves and we have given 
the impression that Roman letter is a thing for women and 
children. It is not a question of running down character. 
Those who know character must have the highest respect for it 
in its right sphere, but I do not believe that that sphere is the 
conveying of knowlege to the average man. We ought fear¬ 
lessly to declare what is the simple fact that the Roman letter is 
‘ ‘ the most perfect method op thought transference ever invented 
We must insist that reading is not an end in itself, but a meaus 
to the transference of ideas and knowledge and that the system 
which accomplishes that end with the least expenditure of 
labour is the most efficient. With this perfect instrument at 
our command there is no need to invent new systems of writing, 
such as the Kuan-hua Tzu-mu. In the Symposium on Problems 
of Country Work, in the March and April (1918) numbers of 

* But in China there is no native colloquial phonetic script, hence we 
have to provide one, that is why we urge the use of the Roman letter. 
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the Recorder this problem of illiteracy is mentioned several 
times; is it not significant that the two writers who suggest a 
solution both turn to Romanized? 

T. Campbell Gibson. 


The illiteracy of church-members is giving many of our 
pastors and missionaries much concern. We find that the 
church-members who cannot read the New Testament with, ease 
do not grow much in knowledge and do not form judgments of 
their own as their contribution to the common enterprise of the 
Church. One such member in a Chinese village when asked 
whether he believed Jesus could save, replied, “I do not know 
whether fate ordained me to believe.” Where there is no 
growth in knowledge there is also no growth in communion 
with God and in Christian activities in the Church and com¬ 
munity. Our most consecrated and active church-members can 
usually read the New Testament with ease. They save the 
Church from becoming a mere listening Church, instead of a 
working Church. 

The consensus of opinion is that in cities about thirty in 
one hundred cannot read the New Testament with ease. In 
rural villages about seventy in one hundred cannot read with 
ease. The proportion, in each case, would not be great except 
for the women, of whom about ninety in one hundred read the 
New Testament with great difficulty. 

The plan for dealing with this problem which commends 
itself to many pastors and missionaries is to transform the 
preaching chapel into a church school where illiterates may 
receive instruction in Chinese characters, the Bible, church 
worship, and the work ©f the Church in the community. We 
try to train them to acquire the experience of worship and to 
engage in specific Christian activities, for we believe that 
instruction is of no use unless it brings specific results. We 
encourage our most intelligent church-members to give time 
to the instruction of those who cannot read with ease, for we 
realize that the problem cannot be solved except by the social 
interaction of literates and illiterates . The problem of secur¬ 
ing suitable lesson primers for studying Chinese characters is 
insignificant in comparison with the task of getting our most 
intelligent church-members to devote time to teaching and to 
other social contact with illiterates. Illiterates are not trans- 
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formed into efficient church-members by the transmission of a 
few hundred Chinese characters or a body of truth, but by 
fellowship with intelligent, consecrated, and active church- 
members. Therefore we must seek to make the Church an 
inclusive fellowship—a fellowship in which illiterates meet love 
and respond to love. This, I believe, is moving Christward. 

William F. Hummel. 


Illiteracy is still a problem among both men and women, 
but in view of church schools of course a greater proportion 
read than in the earliest days. Evangelists, who had only 
formerly studied a day or two with me, have already (most 
of them) had to be—after a day or two’s testiug by Mr. 
Drake—separated from the rest into an advanced class, so soon 
do they learn, and easily retain, the Peiil system, provided 
they try to teach it to others afterwards. Even old Evangelist 
Feng, nearly 70, is in this advanced class. But of course the 
Peill system is still, as a method of overcoming illiteracy, 
only on trial with us, though I may say that Miss Turner, who 
held a class for foreigners in Honan last summer, is very con¬ 
fident of ultimate success, and is getting one or more books 
printed in our local dialect 

Frank Madeley. 


From the time a person becomes an enquirer we seek to 
help him to read if not already able to do so. For this purpose 
we have found Mrs. Arnold Foster’s “ Gospel Reader,” Parts I 
and II, an excellent help. After learning the characters in 
these two little books anyone may commence reading, say John’s 
Gospel, without much difficulty. For helping enquirers to read, 
class teaching is valuable. In the winter this is a special feature 
of our work, those who can read being set to help those who 
cannot. There is nothing like starting them right away on 
the very words of Scripture, and for this purpose, after trying 
other books, we feel that Airs. Foster’s two little books are to 
be highly commended. 

A problem more difficult than that of teaching enquirers 
to read is getting them to understand what they read. It is 
often the case that while a man or woman may be quite con¬ 
versant with the character, he or she is ignorant of the teaching 
it conveys ; they may be apt at repeating Scripture, but they 
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read and repeat it after the rnauner in which the school boy 
learns his classics ; the meaning does not grip them. The 
question, “ Understandest thou what thou readest?” is often 
responded to by “ Puh tung teh.” This applies to some of the 
simplest passages of Scripture, thereby showing that they do 
not use their minds. Of course the lack of early mental training 
among the uneducated is largely responsible for this. We are 
endeavoring to deal with this difficulty by constant teaching of 
the Scriptures; I mean consecutive reading and teaching of the 
Word of God. “ Reading in the Law of God distinctly and 
giving the sense.” Practically ail of our services are teaching 
services ; we have very little sermonizing. I know not what 
other means to use in order to inculcate a love for the Word of 
God among the Christians, which is so essential to their growth 
in true knowledge and wisdom. With the advance of education 
the problem of illiteracy will solve itself in a few years’ time : 
meanwhile we do all we can to induce Christian parents to send 
their children to our schools, that they may at least take the 
elementary course. To our mind it is very important that 
every Christian parent should be made to see his duty and 
realize his responsibility in this respect. 

H. J. Mungkam, 


Facts Regarding the System of Piionetic Writing 
Prepared by the Chinese Government 

Extracted from article by Mr. “ C. H. Wood," President of this 
Government Conference. 


m N the first year of the Republic of China, the Minister of 
Education, Tsai Yuan-pai, arranged a conference to 
consider the problem of preparing a phonetic alphabet 
for the Chinese language in order that a standard 
pronunciation of the language might be adopted for the promo¬ 
tion of education. He invited the governors to appoint two 
representatives from each province, and the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion invited thirty famous phonologists. There were altogether 
about seventy delegates present. The Conference convened in 
February of the second year of the Republic of China, continu¬ 
ing until July. 

The Conference agreed upon a standard pronunciation of 
7,000 or 8,000 characters, and at the same time adopted thirty- 
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nine symbols as a phonetic alphabet with which to indicate 
this pronunciation. 

With reference to the adoption of these symbols, there 
was a strenuous debate in the Conference. Some preferred the 
use of the Roman alphabet, some wished to adopt signs used 
in shorthand, some preferred to use Chinese stroke symbols, and 
other methods. At last they agreed that since the phonetic 
alphabet was to be written by the side of the Chinese charac- 
fcers, the stroke symbols would be best, because more like the 
writing of Chinese characters. But there is this difficulty : 
if the strokes of the symbols are very complicated, of course it 
will be difficult to bring them into popular use ; if they are too 
simple it would be bard to teach illiterate people. Further, 
when the strokes are too simple, a slight difference in stroke 
means another symbol. And as illiterate people might not 
hold their pens steadily when writing, it would be very difficult 
for them to indicate these differences. For this reason a 
selection of proper symbols has been made. At last the Con¬ 
ference came to the conclusion that the best way to deal with 
the question would be to adopt simple stroke characters from 
the Chinese dictionary. 

It is suggested that in the future there will be three ways 
of spreading the use of the phonetic alphabet :— 

(1) By marking the phonetic alphabet along with the 7,000 
to 8,000 characters, so that all primary schools throughout the 
country might use these characters in their Chinese text-books, 
reading them according to this method of pronunciation. 

(2) All notices, books, and newspapers for the common 
people should use this phonetic alphabet, so that on the one 
hand the people could read them easily, and on the other hand 
their use could become widespread. 

(3) In addition, there are three other methods that will 
help to educate our people and to gain immediate results : 

a. That the phonetic alphabet should never do away with 
the Chinese characters. For instance, whatever literature, 
books, magazines, etc., are written by educated people for the 
common people, should observe the following arrangement in 
regard to the use of the phonetic alphabet: The Chinese 
characters should be written in the middle of the page *, on the 
right side should be indicated the phonetic alphabet signs, 
showing the National pronunciation ; and on the left the 
local pronunciation also indicated by the phonetic alphabet 
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signs. Educated people could then read the characters in the 
middle, and the common people could read either the National 
or the local pronunciation, 

b. Iu any correspondence carried on between educated and 
uneducated people, or between two uneducated people, they 
need not use the Chinese characters, but either the National or 
local phonetic alphabet signs. 

c. In the front of every dictionary there should be a table 
showing the Roman and Japanese pronunciation side by side 
with the Chinese pronunciation expressed by the phonetic 
alphabet signs, in order that in correspondence with a foreigner 
who does not know our phonetic alphabet the Roman charac¬ 
ters may be used instead. 

The Chu-yin Tzu-mu system is now being used widely. 
{a) It has been adopted by the Army as the basis of its signal 
code, and is therefore being taught to all the Army, (b) It is 
also the basis of the code used by the police, (c) It is being 
taught to the Chinese labor battalions in France. The Com¬ 
mittee has in its possession copies of a magazine partly published 
in this script and issued in France, (d) It has been taught not 
only in Peking, but has been approved by the Kiangsu Educa¬ 
tional Association. Classes are being taught each evening in 
the building of the Kiangsu Educational Association in Shang¬ 
hai. (<?) The following is a list of the books in the system 
which are known to be now on sale: 


1. Signal Code for the Army and Boy Scouts, Price 30 cents. 

2. A Dictionary, giving the standard pronunciation adopted by the 
Government Conference, Price $1.20. 

3. Etymological Explanation of phonetic symbols used in the Chu-yin 
Tzu-mu, Price 30 cents. 

These three books, named above, have been officially approved by the 
National Board of Education. 


4. Manual for Teachers . Price 10 cents. 

5. Primer for teaching illiterates . ,, 3 „ 

6. A book of stories for illiterates who have learned to 

read the Chu-yin Tzu-mu . ,, 3 „ 

7. The list of one hundred Chinese surnames with Chu- 

yin Tzu-mu for each character . ,, 3 „ 

8. A set of three volumes for the teaching of Mandarin. 


Prices Vol. 1 ,, 5 „ 

Vol. 2 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ,, 3 11 

Vol. 3 •»* •*• ••• ••• n 8 ,, 

9. Comparison of the ancient and modern systems of 

“ Spelling ” Chinese words ... •»» •** *»* „ 10 ,, 

10. A writing book, to teach Chu-yin Tzu-mu penmanship „ 20 ,, 

11. A bi-weekly periodical is issued in Peking. Subscription price 88 
cents per year. 

12. A bi-weekly periodical is issued in France. Subscription price in 
France6 francs. In China $2.40 per year. 
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Some Problems of Up-country Work 

W. ARTHUR CORNABY 


Wu~han, Canton, and refers to town as well as country 
work wherever rural influences tend to predominate in such 
towns. 

Discoursing to outsiders, our Chinese preachers often begin 
at the first two chapters of Genesis, that they may lead their 
hearers on towards the City of God depicted in the two last 
chapters of Revelation. And rightly so, for a distinct idea of 
God and humanity is a necessary basis for all true religious 
thought. And writing to fellow-Christians one may be allowed 
to begin at the beginning, by stating the first great need of 
missionaries and Chinese preachers, whether in city-centres or 
up-couutry,—namely, to gain and to hold ever-fresh and vivid 
ideas of Christ and the world. For our ideas on the subject 
need to be kept “ever new and ever young” in the nascent 
power of a daily renewal, as an incentive and impulse toward 
all truly spiritual work. 

It is meet and right, and our bounden duty, as well as our 
glowing privilege, so to commune with our Divine Master at 
each return of day that we shall at least recognise Him as a 
majestic Spirit , who was once embodied on earth—working 
spiritual and world-redeeming results through His human body 
(oh ! the amazing kindness of it all); and who still requires to 
be embodied on earth—working spiritual and world-renewing 
results through that “body” of His which we call in China 
His chiao-hui. 

It is absolutely necessary for us and our Chinese brethren 
to keep these considerations freshly and vividly before us, if 
we are to preserve our routine tasks from the canker of material¬ 
ism. The “Secret of the Presence” is the place where alone 
we can gain the antidote for that kind of non-spiritual 
“success” which, in the Master's eyes, may be no success at 
all, but a lowering of His standard altogether. All success 
must be the outcome of the embodiment of the Spiritual Christ 
in the Church and its activities. 

Thus far we have been dealing with the axiomatic, but 
with an axiom which, from its very familiarity, is apt to be 


ID 


T is hardly necessary to define the term “ up-country” in 
the title of this paper. It is used in distinction from 
purely city work in such centres as Peking, Shanghai, 
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passed over in what we call “practical work” with the mental 
ejaculation; “Of course !”—which is our favourite epitaph, 
be it remembered, for the tomb of auy dead-as-dust truism 
whatever. 

As to the embodiment of the Spiritual Christ in His 
Church, two contrasting ideas have been imported from the 
West into China, and taught to the Chinese ministers of the 
Missions that hold them. The one may be called the mediaeval 
view of the case, having been held with few exceptions, say, 
from the fifth to the fifteenth century. According to this view 
the Christ of God is embodied in the Sacraments, when they 
are administered by a duly-qualified priest. The present-day 
“garment” of Christ has been publicly described as the 
historic Church, and “touching the hem” as none else than 
receiving the Sacraments from a priest’s hands. 

The other may be called the evangelical view of the case. 
Its emphasis lies on the soul’s privilege of coming into full 
touch with the world’s Redeemer direct, by penitent faith. 

Now, it is interesting to record that there is exceedingly 
little controversy in China upon these contrasting views them¬ 
selves ; so little, indeed, that it may be considered a negligible 
quantity. 

But two contrasting modes of convert-gathering are logi¬ 
cally and necessarily bound lip with these two contrasting 
views,—especially when that convert-gathering is in the bands 
of up-country Chinese “priests ” on the one side, and evangel¬ 
ical preachers on the other. 

The one feels himself called to use all manner of means to 
gain all manner of folks, whatever their character and motives, 
so as to make them recipients of sacramental grace. The 
other should regard himself only at liberty to accept as converts 
those who seem to manifest a living faith in the Lord Christ. 
And thus, quite logically and naturally, the contrasting views 
result in a contrasting set of church-members. 

The divergence between the two views, sets of methods, 
and style of converts, is so wide that any coupling-together, in 
the form of union, would seem to be impossible to the end 
of time. 

But a generous spirit of harmony is none the less a public 
necessity. 

Moreover, the “ peaceable fruit of righteousness,” wherever 
displayed, will win the most Chinese consciences, if not all at 
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once the most Chinese converts. A good name for fail-dealing, 
and generosity of forbearance, is the finest possible asset in 
China of a Christian Church. And our Chinese brethren up- 
country must be especially exhorted to cultivate that “fruit of 
the Spirit” (as St. Paul assures us it is) whose essence is love 
divine, with various flavours according to circumstances. 

Of old, in the midst of a Judaism grown hopelessly 
materialistic, and a materialistic heathenism grown hopelessly 
rotten, the earliest evangelists proclaimed and embodied the 
Glad Tidings of the majestic Love of God in Christ Jesus, and 
thus raised up spiritual churches, in the power of His Spirit 
(which they grasped and wielded by persistent prayer), many 
of those churches radiant with spiritually transfigured charac¬ 
ters, teaching us surely that all “ successions ’’ whether called 
“apostolic” or evangelical, must be continued outbursts of 
Love Lhviue,—of joy, peace, lougsuflfering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, temperance. 

It was the new force of God’s own springtide that came 
pulsing up in the lives of the hundred and twenty praying 
souls in Jerusalem, making those men and women evangelists 
indeed. They gained that force by ardent waiting on the 
Lord, even as the seed-germs wait upon the vernal rains and 
sunshine, until those forces become an actual possession of 
life-force within them, anon producing lovely fruition. 

It was thus, amid surrounding lifelessuess, that there first 
grew up from the redeemed earth that divine creation, the 
living Church of Christ with its buds and blossoms, and anon 
its moral fruit of strict fair-dealing and generous goodness, 
lived-out in human life. 

And these historical facts have a setting of permanent 
principle, which remains necessarily steadfast, to-day as of 
yore. 

We do not forget these things entirely, even in these days 
of multitudinous committees! We could hardly forget them 
entirely, considering the manifold aids we possess, apart from 
the Scriptures themselves. Our spirituality is propped up on 
all sides with many helpful influences, like some Chinese 
cottages are with poles. It can never quite tumble into the 
stagnant cess-pool of materialism. But our Chinese brethren 
at our out-stations have few such aids and props. They are 
exposed to the lull brunt of materialistic temptation ; they are 
the offspring of generations of materialists, and live in the 
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midst of materialism undiluted, for it has invested the Chinese 
“religions” no less than Chinese politics and social life. 
Thus the call conies to us to give them some of the aids we 
possess,—to enable them to retain the true spiritual tone of 
their work, and to keep in full contact with the spirit forces 
of God. 

One recently-favourite method has been to call them in to 
some large centre, a long distance from their work, to some big 
committee (called perhaps by another name) to listen to 
speeches as to how their work should be done. But the 
spiritual results of this method, expensive in time and money, 
are exceedingly dubious. Our Chinese friends need the 
spiritual thoughts and impulses, learnt by church-leaders in 
the Secret of the Presence, to be sent to them , periodically, 
through the post-office. We have certain books we can send 
them, but we still lack periodical literature written with the 
express purpose of assisting them to live in the Spirit, and 
pray and preach in the Spirit. 

No undue criticism is to be passed on our existing church 
magazines for men.* Once they were union productions; now 
they are mostly denominational. Once the letterpress was mostly 
supplied by those who had the best Western thought at their 
disposal, for translation or re-statement, and now the letter- 
press is supplied from Chinese minds which are subject to the 
full force of the same materialistic temptations that beset our 
up-country brethren themselves. How far these Chinese 
editors and contributors have succumbed to these temptations 
may be an open question, but hand one of their magazines to 
an up-country brother and say: “Here is an aid to your 
prayer-life, and to that kind of preaching that is born of the 
prayer-life,”—and mark the reply, unless you hand them a 
copy of the “Bible Magazine.” The others (except perhaps 
some I have not seen) are run for other purposes than that, and 
some of them may be fulfilling those other purposes. It: 
England the “Christian World” may have its uses no less 
than the “ Life of Faith.” 

But the time has come, surely, when we may look to the 
China Continuation Committee to do a great and worthy deed, 
by considering and founding a periodical, low in price and high 
in value, whose patriotism shall be an ardent devotion to the 

*The admirable “Woman's Messeuger” (# f 5 $) fulfils its purpose so 
excellently as to be beyond all criticism. 
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spiritual Kingdom of God, and whose whole atmosphere shall 
be spiritually invigorating and prayer-inciting. 

• To be of fresh human interest it should break with the 
tyranny of the elaborately worded hm-shuo of which 

we have no Western equivalent, for the essays of our literature, 
and the leading articles iu our periodicals are yen-shuo 
and not lun-shuo \—so studiously prepared, and so commonly 
cast aside by up-country readers as being “wide” of their 
own world, both in style and in matter. The contents should 
be of a variegated nature, but all of them* penned by men 
who have been made “partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good word of God and the powers of the age to 
come,” who indeed have felt the fascination of the spiritual. 
Thus would the whole be free from dulness, and from what 
is known as nambypambyism. 

The truly spiritual ought never to seem either of these! 
Vastness of scope is one of its essential attributes. It is 
materialism which is so narrow and meagre that, in the 
onward march of Christian evolution, it is doomed in the end 
to die of sheer monotony. While such great themes as “What 
to preach and how,” or “How to pray and why,” and their 
numberless correlatives, flushed with the glory of the great 
White Throne, may be so stated and re-stated as to be of 
perennial interest. 

Our up-country work waits for such a pasior-pastorum 
magazine as this. And it cau hardly be argued that the above 
suggestions are uncalled-for, when once the axiom has been 
fully realized that “By far the greater part of China is still 
inland,” that is to say “up-country.” 

“ Ten converts per worker after a hundred 
and ten years” 

A REPLY 
B. C. WATERS 


what Dr. White means (I have sent for his booklet and 
shall hope to be enlightened iu due course) by this jargon of 
“falling into line with the world-wide swing towards Democ- 


A r ~ m " GAUNTLET was thrown down in the letter by Dr. 
White which appeared in the March Recorder which 
I feel most strongly should be taken up. Just exactly 
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racy,” “dragging along in our old car of imperialistic 
policies,” and “the world (yes, the world) speeding it up 
along the lines of self-determinism,” I am not at all clear, 
anyway there is a very suspicious uulikeuess about it to the 
“language of Canaan,” which we generally employ in speak¬ 
ing of spiritual matters. 

Taking advautage of the proverbial facility statistics have 
for giving anything other than the truth on most subjects, a 
most appalling condition of things is set before us, I shall not 
insult the intelligence of fellow-workers by pointing out the 
very obvious unfair and misleading use of the statistics given 
in the January Recorder. Let me make it quite clear that I 
am very far from saying that there is no cause for sorrow and 
heartsearching over the fact that there is not a very much 
greater advance in the progress of the gospel in this land. 

The idea conveyed in the heading to Dr. White’s letter is 
a sheer absurdity, no one who has been any time in this land 
but knows that until the last thirty or forty years, except for a 
few places ou the coast, the greater part of this land was 
untouched by the gospel. And in spite of the comparatively 
large additions to the ranks of missionary workers in recent 
years, (and this is a fact that should have a far greater signifi¬ 
cance than it apparently has) a large part of the country is still 
almost wholly unreached by Christian effort. 

But under any circumstances to characterize the wonderful 
work of the Spirit of God in this land through the gospel 
as another instance of “the mountain in labour, etc.,” is 
atrocious; one might expect to meet with such a statement in 
some rationalistic attack on Christianity but it sounds strange 
from a presumably understanding Christian worker. 

I have been in China over thirty years and my experience 
has varied from extensive itinerant evangelism over two or 
three provinces, settled station work and care oi churches 
where a dozen baptisms in the year might represent the 
advance, to participation in a great movement which has 
brought the gospel to tens of thousands of people and swept 
many thousands of men and women into the kingdom of God, 
so I think I may claim to speak on the matter. I should like 
briefly to set forth two examples of God’s working in this land, 
the first an ordinary one that might perhaps be paralleled in 
scores of cases throughout this land, the other au extraordi¬ 
nary, yet perhaps not altogether unique case, and invite con- 
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sideration as to what were the factors which brought about 
these results. 

A few weeks ago, at the invitation of a fellow-worker, I 
visited a city some five days 1 journey away to help in some 
special meetings being held there. My last visit was just 
fourteen years ago; then the work was just beginning, now I 
found a large and convenient mission compound, a new church 
building, put up last year, a number of out-stations, some one 
hundred and fifty or more baptized communicants and a large 
number of adherents. At one out-station at some special meet¬ 
ings held not long ago there were three or four hundred people 
iti attendance, aud the work is spreading. I first passed through 
this city some thirty years ago, and I well remember the 
instructions given me when I started on my journey, to be very 
careful when passing this place. vSome time previously there 
had been a great anti-foreign riot in connection with the 
Romanists; several years later I had proposed an evangelistic 
journey to include this city, but the officials absolutely refused 
me permission to go. I selected another route, but (this shows 
the condition of things at the time) at the “fu 11 city which 
was my objective no sooner was my arrival known in the city 
than men were sent from the “yamen’ 1 with most emphatic 
instructions that I could stay a day and rest my feet, but on no 
account was I to appear on the street aud attempt an y work. 
I did manage, however, to leave some testimony as I passed 
through the long street on my way out. This city also has 
been for a number of years one of our principal stations and a 
centre for the work in a large district. I might add here, that 
on this first journey I have mentioned, from Ichaug to Chung¬ 
king we passed but one place where mission work was being 
carried oil; there it was the first step, an attempt to gain a 
footing. There were a mere handful of missionaries in all 
that great province of Szechwan. I had an overland journey of 
fifteen stages before reaching my destination, in all that distance 
not passing any place where there was a witness for the gospel. 

Now the other case. This also was just fourteen years ago. 
Spending a few days at a little village among the K ueichow 
hills I was present at our first contact with a small party of Ta 
Hua Miao, the spark that kindled a fire which has spread 
through southwest Kueichow aud part of Yunnan and is still 
spreading. Then I was only a visitor, but a little later for two 
years had charge of that part of the work in Kueichow. Only 
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a beginning had been made, some three hundred or so of the 
tribes people baptized when I took charge. On my first visit 
to the district I baptized over eleven hundred people and the 
progress of the work has been continuous. Up to the present 
I should say, in connection with this movement at least fifteen 
thousand persons have been baptized, and double that number 
might represent those at present in touch with the gospel and 
under teaching. Small wonder if (for the glory of God) I 
resent the “ reductio ad absurdum ” implied in the quotation, 
“the mountain in labour.” 


Architecture of China* 

K. THOMPSON 

| « iN seeking to discover something about the architecture 
III China, one is amazed to find how very little has 
1*1 been written about it and how what has been written 
traverses much the same ground. Even the shelves of 
the Royal Asiatic Society’s Library in Shanghai have but the 
scantiest of volumes bearing upon the subject. 

The following ate perhaps among the reasons for this 
dearth of information : (i) the lamentable absence of ancient 

structures except city walls and pagodas ; (2) the one prevail¬ 
ing style adopted throughout the couutry as a basis of house 
building, and (3) the flimsiness of nearly all the buildings, even 
stone structures. 

Yet although we miss the Pyramid, the Forum, aud the 
Gothic Cathedral, it must not be supposed that classical 
architecture is altogether lacking in China. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica indeed does not deem China worthy of notice in its 
exceptionally full article on architecture, yet we early note 
one point of contact in the many pillared Halls of Babylon and 
Assyria. It is out of place here to enter into the controversy 
between the Sumerian and the Babylonian, but it may be 
noticed that the first trace of religion in Babylonia is the dual 
principle—the Yang aud the Yin of China. Gods come later 
after the dual principle has been split. Moreover, it is agreed 
that the Egyptian nation separated from Babylonia at a very 
early and unrecorded date. They took with them their picture 

* A paper read before the Hangchow Missionary Association. 
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hieroglyphics. Hence I would throw out the suggestion : 
Is it not possible that the Chinese broke off from the cradle of 
the world’s manhood at a similarly early period with their brush 
calligraphy, later indeed than the other, but before the further 
development into cuneiform writing ? 

This, however, by the way. We are dealing with architec¬ 
ture, but it is no small gain to be able to arrive at the origin 
of the many pillared house in China, whether it arose from a 
desire to perpetuate the conditions of forest life, as a form of 
nature worship, or from mere expedience. 

To emerge, then, from the mists of conjecture: in spite of 
the paucity of remains we may trace four distinct divisions in the 
history of the building art: (i) the lore of history; (2) stone 
relics; (3) ruins; (4) existing buildings. In dividing our 
subject up thus I have ventured to follow the arrangement of a 
pamphlet written twenty-seven years ago by Dr. Edkins, in order 
that our thoughts may have due consecution :— 

1. I will deal first then with what we may term “Classical 
Architecture,” comprising the period dating from the influence 
of Confucius, and running back into hoary antiquity. 

Though nothing tangible remains, we can discover in the 
Classics some details that give us at least an idea of what early 
architecture was like and the uses to which it was put. Iu the 
very earliest times we think of the Chinese pushing on from 
the West and settling upon the Northern plains of China 
Proper. As on the Plains of Babylon their first home, stone 
was rare and clay offered itself for brick making, either by the 
aid of fire or the sun. 

The earliest record of a dwelling place of any kind is to 
be found in the Chou-li (J^| one of the 13 Books of the 
Chinese Classics. The first allusions look back through oral 
tradition to the Hsia ( J£) Dynasty, 2000 B.C. The city was 
synonymous with the kingdom. Its size was to be a square 
of 9 ii either way. There were three gates to each wall 
and nine roads runuiug north to south and nine roads east 
and west, suitable for nine carriages abreast. This multiple 
of three is noteworthy, and we shall have occasion to refer to 
it later. 

To the left was the Tsu-miao (J5 $jf) for the worship of the 
Emperor’s Ancestors; to the right, the She-miao (ft J§f), f° r 
worship of Heaven and Earth. In front was a courtyard, and 
the markets were required to dispose themselves behind. What 
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these buildings were arranged around, does not transpire, but 
the sequence points to there being a central edifice which was 
neither of those already mentioned. 

This building in the Hsia Dynasty was called a “Sliih- 
shih or Hall of Generations. The dimensions according 

to the commentator were 14 paces by 1754, but a standard pace 
in China to-day is 5 feet, as against a normal pace of 2^ feet. 
About it there were four rooms, but whether arranged like a 
cross, or a five of playing cards, does not transpire. They 
were supposed to conform to the Five Elements of Chinese 
Philosophy—Earth in the centre, with Gold, Water, Wood 
and Fire, passing round from left to right. 

The edifice was approached by nine steps, three on the 
south, and two each on the east, west, and north. There 
were four doors to each room, and eight windows, making 
20 and 40 respectively. Within the pile oue room, the Cheug- 
t‘ang (JH *§?), was set apart for ancestral worship and one, the 
Ming-t‘aug OpJ Ig'), for councils. 

The Yin (gg) or Shang (gg) Dynasty marks a change in 
the name from Hall of Generations to Chung-wu (Iji H), Deep 
and W T ide. The platform was raised to three feet high and 
double rafters were introduced. 

In the Chou (JIJ) Dynasty, during which the book we are 
quoting was evidently compiled, the name is again changed to 
Ming-t‘ang, meaning, according to the learned commentator, 
“for the understanding of the principles of Government.” 
The ground dimensions vary with each dynasty. 

During the Chou Dynasty the four intervening spaces, 
whether of the cross or of the 1 X,’ were roofed in and walled, 
thus making a building of nine rooms, as the commentator 
labours to impress upon succeeding generations,—like the 
character for well, ching (^). 

The following extract is interesting, — “Thus we record 
the architecture of the Miug-t‘ang of Three Dynasties. In the 
Hsia, it was termed ‘ Shih-shih ’; in the Yin, ‘Chung-wu’; in 
the Cbou, ‘ Ming-t‘ang.’ But though the name varies the 
essentials remain. The term 4 Ming-t‘ang’ implies clarity with 
equality of government. The locality imbues majesty, silence, 
and reverence. The style of building permits spaciousness, 
and good illumination for the adoration of Heaven and Earth ; 
for intercourse with God (Sben-ming); for holding court of 
princes and nobles; and for issuing orders in couucil, giving 
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instructions to pay cult to Wen-wang (the first King of the 
ruling Dynasty). 

The Ming-t‘ang should be worthy of God (Sbang-ti). When 
this book speaks of using the Ming-t‘aug for sacrifices, the 
intention is to teach the people knowledge and filial respect. 
The exact shape of the Imperial Halls of these three dynasties 
cannot be accurately determined, but a transition may be noted 
from rough to finished, and from straitness to breadth ; yet it is 
a misnomer to speak of them as Imperial Ancestral Halls, 
Imperial Mausolea, or Imperial Schools.’’ 

As to building utensils, a level was obtained by means of 
water suspended in a vessel. The shadow of the gnomon and 
the stars gave the cardinal points. They had a plumb-line 
for the pillars and a mason’s rule (knei for the walls. The 
roofs were perfectly plain. Turned up eaves come later, and 
are to be regarded not so much as a token of the nomad state 
as an after device either to prevent the tiles from slipping 
or to lighten the lines of a heavy timber roof. There was 
no arch. 

Within, the halls were matted. There were low tables 
and no chairs. The Emperor sat cross-legged, facing south. 
The personal suite stood behind and the ministers to the east 
and west, with an open space in front for the suitors. 

It is noteworthy that in the earliest days there was no 
essential distinction between sacred and secular buildings. 
For example when Mencius asked concerning Ch‘i-hsiian-wang 
of the Ch‘i country,—“Is the Ming-t‘ang in his territory to be 
destroyed, as many have advised?” The reply was,—“No! 
it is the Hall of the King for the announcing of correct 
principles of government in the assemblies of the barons. If 
you wish to act as a King ought, and practise the duties of a 
wise ruler, do not destroy it! ” 

This shows us that a species of sanctity attached to the 
palace, uniting legislation with worship. We are told that 
when the Emperor went to visit T‘ai-shan, his purpose was to 
hold great feudal assemblies and to sacrifice to the ancestors. 
Further, the employment of the terms ‘Ming-t‘ang’ and ‘Shen- 
ming ’ by the commentator on the Chou-li, helps to enlighten 
us as to the etymology of these words,—The “Bright Hall,” in 
which the ‘ celestial luminaries ’ come to throng the place 
where sacrifices are offered and prostrations made;—a reference 
which reminds us of the ‘gods that smelt the goodly savour 
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and gathered like flies over the Sacrifices,’ in the Babylonian 
account of the Flood. 

2. We pass from these scanty notices to the post-Con fucian 
period in which feudal chieftains, in a half-populated coun¬ 
try, with but scant allegiance to the throne, were striving 
among each other for the supremacy,—a condition not unlike 
Britain under the Heptarchy, or three centuries later, under 
the Normans and Early Plantagenet Kings. This rivalry led 
to the erection of fortress palaces, as it led to the mediaeval 
castles in England. With its decline, came the romantic ele¬ 
ment,—jousts and tournaments, the sovereign and his family 
concealed within a succession of courts and provided with 
pleasure grounds and parks; all of which was eventually absorbed 
into the Ch‘in Dynasty (gjs $£) which gained the ascendancy 
about the middle of the third century B. C. This golden period 
has not only come down to us recorded on scrolls and pictures, 
but towards the end of the last century there was discovered in 
North China a stone chape) whose walls are decorated with 
‘ bas-relief.’ It was excavated from a depth of 10 feet, and the 
carvings are in a good state of preservation. Its date is that of 
the Eater Han Dynasty, about 147 A.D. These carvings depict 
various national epochs like the paintings around the walls of the 
Royal Exchange in London. There is, for instance, Fu-hsi 
(ifc ft), the founder of the national civilization, evidently a pre¬ 
historic Chinese monarch, receiving the principles of architecture 
from certain Babylonian instructors. Commingled there are 
battle scenes, tiger hunts, and festive gatherings. It was a period 
when the timber upon a thousand hills was at the. service of 
the nation. Only Northern and Central China were really 
populated. Chekiang was practically a virgin forest. So there 
are engraven costly buildings with massive pillars, resting 
upon round stone bases ; auditorium chambers lor the women ; 
galleries with Atlas-like supports ; handsome straight roofs ; 
peacocks, monkeys and other creatures sculptured upon the 
ridge line. Happy the country rich in natural resources, but 
woe to her that squanders them ; she is erecting a but sorry 
shanty for her grandchildren. It is during this period that we 
date the Great Wall ; erected by Shih-huang-ti (#§ ®), the 

fifth king of the Ch'in Dynasty. He came to the throne B. C. 
221. The rampart was undertaken as a defence against the 
Mongolian hordes. It is about 1,400 miles in length, is built 
almost entirely of brick, crosses passes exceeding 5,000 feet in 
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height, and has been described as the most noticeable work 
of man upon the earth. 

During the period of the Hans, intercourse with Greece 
brought in, besides the grape and the melon, additions to the 
style of architecture. From this time we note the use of the 
arch and the verandah, also the sculpture in stone, of repre¬ 
sentations of men and animals attendant upon mausolea. 

These very slight changes serve to show how dull the 
Chinese mind is to adopt, still less to evolve, architectural 
design, till it is forced upon them either by constant example 
or by pragmatic utilitarianism. 

3. The third is the Buddhist period lasting from the 
second or third century A.D. to century 10. With it comes 
three features that have marked Chinese architecture as unique 
since the time of their introduction—the pagoda, the pailou, 
and the curved roof. 

When the Hindoo missionaries first entered China at the 
invitation of the Han Emperor Ming-ti, they were lodged in 
an official building called a 4 Ssu (^), > hence the technical name 
for a Buddhist monastery to the present day. If we eliminate 
the ancestral hall for the tablets of the deceased priests, the 
outline and arrangements of a Buddhist monastery in Chiua are 
essentially Indian. There are lions on either side of the gate¬ 
way ; yet the lion does not exist in India. Its home is in Persia, 
if not in Syria, whence there is, or was, connection with Africa. 
The ideology of the hjon entered India about the time of Cyrus 
the Great and was adopted by the Buddhists as an emblem of 
power and courage and a symbol of victory. Distance lends 
enchantment; both the British Lion and the Buddhist Lion are 
somewhat different gentlemen to the lion that prowls round 
after dark for a chance coolie and that in daylight skulks off 
Into the long grass when he sees an armed European coming 
or gallops off with tail erect at the boot of a motor bicycle 
barging across the uplands. 

To return, we find the native gods of Hindoo polytheism 
placed at the entrance hall, including the Laughing Buddha,— 
the Buddha of the Future. The bell and drum towers are 
also Indian. In the great hall is the Teaching Buddha, whose 
regulation height is 16 feet, Chinese, or ten feet eight inches 
English. The statues to the right and left of him are his 
audience, either gods of Bralitninism or Buddhist Saints. Be¬ 
hind is the Sleeping or Ascetic Buddha, Amida Buddha (pjj 5$ 
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JS£ {$). Of Indian source too are the minor appointments,— 
the apartments of the abbot; the refectory with its fish-shaped 
gong of wood, originally a Christian symbol— 1 %^ ; the library 
containing the Buddhist Scriptures; the hall for the worship¬ 
ping of the inferior divinities of Buddhism ; as well as the 
representation of the Buddhist world of worship, the joys of 
the saved and the sufferings of the lost. 

Among other innovations of this period, not to dwell upon 
the curling eaves which appear from the sixth century onwards, 
are (i) the gate screen, in shape like a * pa-tzd (/V if) y or char¬ 
acter for the numeral 8. They do not appear in old sculptures 
and have no ancient equivalent. Hiding the entrance as they 
do, it cannot but be admitted that they are an unpleasing feature 
of the general design, and it is to be hoped that they will 
disappear with the ‘ feng-shui ’ superstition. Akin to the gate 
screen is (2) the substitution of monsters upon the roof-edges in 
the place of the animals and birds. This is also of Buddhist 
origin and is to be traced to the animism or fear of evil spirits 
which exists along the whole south coast of Asia, from Con¬ 
stantinople to Chusari. They are usually in odd numbers, and 
indicative of the Yang or principle of Light, in contradistinction 
to the Yin, which stands for darkness. Of a like nature we 
may class (3) the door charm, and iu other nations, the amulet, 
the bottle, the pocket mirror ; also in more enlightened regions, 
the mascot, whether for watch-chain or motor-car. 

I must now turn to the pagoda, whose introduction, devel¬ 
opment and extended use demands a longer notice. I would 
say at the outset, if you are specially interested iu pagodas, 
you will find in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Library an Atlas 
produced by the Sicawei Fathers depicting a representation— 
apparently from models—of all the principal pagodas in China, 
large and small, young and old, also a most comprehensive 
pamphlet upon the same subject. 

When we have settled that the pagoda came from India, 
because it does not appear before the advent of Buddhism, we 
are going but part of the way to ascertain its origin. Admitted 
that it is a Hindoo mausoleum for the relics of Buddha, that 
does not explain the unique shape which is not found in India, 
nor indeed elsewhere, even in Japan or within the confines of 
Lamaism. 

We must seek out therefore what came at the first from 
India and what has become a national development. To begin. 
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with, the name is Persian, meaning ‘ the House of Idols. 1 In 
Ireland there still exist, as you know, the prehistoric Round 
Towers, which are now supposed to have connections as to origin 
with the Tree or Nature Worship of India ; and which is itself 
connected with the cult of the Chaldean Ishtar, the goddess of 
fertility. In India there is the dagopa, which is a square 
edifice with a circular bottle-shaped object on the top called a 
‘chatta.” In China, before the era of the pagoda, we find 
the t l ai (J|), or raised terrace, apparently the rudiments of 
a castle in unsettled times and eventually made an Imperial 
prerogative to check feudalism by Ch‘in-shih Huang-ti, about 
246 B. C. Some of them were still standing at the time of the 
Mongol Dynasty. There is a legend that the Pao-shu-t‘a 
(ffc ‘J§)> which dates from the tenth century, replaces some¬ 
thing which existed from the first century A. D., and this 
may well have been one of these. 

Hence we may trace a combination of six sources of origin : 
the tree worship which looks back to the ‘Sacred Pillars’ ; 
the Round Towers of Ireland and the Channel Islands; the 
dagopa of India ; the Persian origin of the name ; the raised 
platforms of China, which they came to occupy; and the 
multi-umbrella-like modification effected most probably in 
Bnrmah, by which route they gained their way into China. 

Without doubt, they were at the outset built over a relic, 
and each floor was a repository for idols. Now, however, as we 
observe, the idols are removed to ground floors, thus getting 
back to the original t‘ai, or raised platform. Their initial 
purpose then was essentially religious and Buddhistic. They 
were never erected by the Confucians and Taoists, nor were 
they used for observation purposes as is witnessed by their 
invariably being finished off with the hat-like roof; nor do we 
find them put up to the memory of great men. As a secondary 
use indeed they are supposed to improve the ‘ feng-shui ’ of a 
place, bringing good fortune, protection, fertility, and wealth ; 
but this is later and belongs more strictly to the next period. 
Certainly we must admit that after a long arduous day’s 
journey, to spot a pagoda perched upon an eminence near the 
city for which one is making, gives at least an air of civiliza¬ 
tion, if not of respectability, to the locality. 

In structure, they may be solid, cylindrical, with or with¬ 
out stairs, but in every case the stages are marked by the 
projecting roofs or cornices and all decrease in size as they 
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advance in height, thus making them conform to pyramid or 
obelisk shape. 

Without exception they were constructed with an odd 
number of stories ; agaiu to correspond with the male or Yang 
principle, as against the Yin or dark principle of mischief. 
The acme was 13 stories,—another of the contraries to Western¬ 
ism,—but usually funds fell short towards the end and this, 
added to the enhanced cost of building as the height increased, 
often led to the structure being finished off with a roof and 
mast some 40 or 50 feet short of the intended height. Measured 
by this canon, there are not many of the 2,000 pagodas in China 
that may be called completed. 

Though Buddhism began to be propagated towards the 
end of the first century, the ‘t‘a’ or ‘precious tower’ does 
not appear to have been erected till the third century onwards. 
Many have been ruined and destroyed ; some have been re¬ 
juvenated. In Kancboufu of Kiangsi, there exists a pagoda, 
whose core dates from this epoch. There is another at the 
South Gate of Soochow. The Lunghwa pagoda near Shang¬ 
hai is also attributed to this century, but was rebuilt iu the 15th 
century. When you gaze across the West Lake at the Lei-feng- 
t‘a (HI 3§r)> or stand beside it, you are looking upon one of the 
oldest existing monuments iu China. It is an original structure 
of tenth century work, i.e., of the days when King Alfred was 
fighting the Danes and letting the ‘cookies’ burn, and plan¬ 
ning to build our first navy. The galleries of the Liu-ho-t‘a 
(a\ Si $§r) were as roost of y° u know destroyed by the T‘ai- 
p‘ing rebels in 1862, exposing the 7 storied core, and rebuilt 
in 1901, with the perfect number of stories. The core dates 
from the year 971, but a passer-by would not think so. 

In shape, the majority of pagodas favour the octagonal 
plan. Some, however, are hexagonal; witness the Liu~ho~t‘a. 
There is a square pagoda at Sungkiang and a round one at 
Canton. 

The most interesting intentional combination of design is 
the pagoda at the Yuen-ming-yueu. Says Bushuell in bis 
‘Chinese Art,’ “The base is four-sided and represents the 
abode of the four Maharajahs, the great guardian kings of the 
four quarters, whose figures are seen enthroned within the 
open arches. The central part is octagonal and represents the 
Tushita or Heaven, with eight celestial gods,—Indra, Agni and 
the rest—standing outside as protectors of the eight points of 
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the compass. This is the paradise of the Bodhisatts, prior to 
their final descent to the human world as Buddhas. The upper 
storey, circular iu form, represents the highest heaven, in 
which the Buddhas reside after attaining complete enlighten¬ 
ment. ” 

Many pagodas are ornamented with bells, moved by the 
wind to touch knobs arranged at the four quarters. That at 
Nanking has 152, while the T‘ien-ning-ssu at Peking is reputed 
to possess 3,400. The most lofty pagoda appears to be at 
Ting-chou, Chihli. It is 360 feet high ; the lowest in the atlas 
I have referred to is 30 feet, but we have met with them in 
country districts even less than this. The Lni-ho-t*a is 276 
feet high and there are not many higher than it. 

Three other marks of this period remain to be noted,—first¬ 
ly, the pailou, the only complete structure in stone. It has its 
origin in the Sanchi-tope of Central India, and is evidently a 
reproduction in stone of a timber monument. Secondly, the 
unique construction of the frieze, based upon the 4 bracket 
capital of Hindoo architecture.’ Simple at first, it is now a 
complicated triple succession of small brackets, projecting 
forward to give increased breadth on the top tor the supports 
of the roof. All important buildings have it. Designed first 
in wood, it has since been repeated in stone, brick, iron, and 
bronze. Thirdly, the tiles begin to be pan-shaped, an idea 
very likely obtained from the bamboo of the South. 

4. The Modern Period. The modern period dates from 
the Taoist revival which was initiated during the Sung 
Dynasty and lasted till well into century 12. It was marked 
by a revival of temple building in imitation of Buddhism. 
It was the era of the inception of Ma-tsu, the sailors’ god 
of the Fokienese, called on the Chehkiang coast Tong- 
wang, also of Kuan - ti, the red - faced god of war and 
loyalty. At the entrances of the temples were substituted 
four deified kings and within Buddha was replaced by the 
ood of the eastern mountains. Behind him are throned 
the Three Pure Ones. The changes are noteworthy as indicat¬ 
ing that Confucianism had decided to leave popular idolatry to 
work out its own future. The outcome has been the defeat of 
Buddhism before a combination of the forces of Confucianism 
and popularized Taoism. The battle-cry of “China for the 
Chinese” iu this combat has resulted in the substitution in 
the realm of religion, of Chinese worthies for Hindoo saints, 
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and the Clrieng-liuaug-miao (JftKi! Jfli) holds its place both by 
Imperial Decree and popular acclamation in every city. It 
remains to be seen how they will deal with Christianity in 
centuries to come should the Son of God tarry so long. 

In ensuing years critical research led to mixed styles of 
building, special attention being paid to the rules for ancient 
architectural art as gathered from the Classics. There is but 
little progress to record during the Mongol Dynasty, except 
the design and execution of the Grand Canal, which starts from 
this city and extends northwards in unbroken water communi¬ 
cation for 650 miles. We may regard it as a military operation 
rather than as a development of architecture. It was begun 
by Yang-ti, of the short-lived Sui Dynasty, in the early part 
of the seventh century, but linked up and carried through by 
Kublai-kbau, one of the early emperors of the Yuan Dynasty, 
about the time of our Edward I, i.e., 1272. 

During the Ming Dynasty Chinese architecture rose to its 
greatest height, especially in the reign of the Emperor 
Yung-le whose Dynastic title was Ch‘6ug-tsu. By him the 
plan ot Peking was created, the city gates erected, the great 
bell cast, and the fortified passes in the Great Wall made. 
But his chef-d’oeuvre is the mausolea at Peking. They are 
situated thirty miles north-west of Peking, and there are 13 
tombs in all. The entrance is marked by a marble gateway 
90 feet by 50 feet high, roofed with cut slabs of marble. 
Avenues of trees and stone figures lead on—lions, unicorns, 
camels, elephants, asses, horses, warriors and priests, each 
carved from a single monolith. The Hall of Sacrifice is 220 
feet by 92,—supported by 60 pillars of Borneo teak, —16 of 
which are 60 feet high, all nearly 500 years old and in 
perfect condition of preservation. There is a marble ascent of 
18 steps and the roof projects by means of its frieze, ten feet 
outwards. 

Behind, a mass of stonework supports a monumental stone 
on which is incised in huge characters the posthumous name 
of Yung-le, who died in 1424. Beneath is the coffin passage, 
39 yards long, leading to the tomb door. The sepulchral 
mound is half a mile in circumference. It contains a hemi¬ 
spherical chamber in which is deposited the coffin. The 
chamber will hold 400 persons. 

The mausolea of the founder of the Ming Dynasty are 
about five miles outside of Nanking. 
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During the Ch‘iug Dynasty, in the time of K‘ang-lisi, the 
observing instruments were removed from the tower in Peking 
and replaced by others cast by Verbiest and some presented 
by the French king. Under the tower is a chamber for 
observing the length of the shadow at the winter solstice and 
on other occasions. In Ch‘ien-!ung’s days a more varied style 
of architecture was introduced, blending Moslem and Italian. 
The Yuen-ming-yuen presented the finest specimen of this 
until it was destroyed by tfie British as an act of reprisal 
in i86r. 

This last period, too, witnesses the enrichment of the 
‘Ting-tzu,’ which is first found during the Han Dynasty. It 
compares with the Baldachino of Roman Catholic cathedrals 
and the Kiosk of Constantinople. Originally quite plain, the 
multiplication of gables and the adornment of its slopes opens 
up an endless field for beautification. 

The arched bridge is really an introduction of the Bud- 
dbist period, though developed later. The effect is attractive 
and the result lasting, because the superincumbent weight is 
efficiently sustained by the transoms of the arch. But they 
are impassable for wheel traffic and inconvenient for pedestrians. 
As China develops under modern Western influence, they 
cannot but become more and more relegated to parks aud 
pleasure spaces. 

You will pardon my detaining you while I make some 
reference to the Altar to Heaven in Peking, without which 
no survey upon Chinese architecture would be complete. 
Apart from its intrinsic beauty and the costliness of the stone 
wherewith it is buiided, the use of the numeral three is 
exceptionally marked. There is a triple entrance to the altar. 
Around, there is a three-fold enclosure, corresponding to the 
three-fold division of the city. It stands upon a circular 
pavement 90 feet in diameter where the emperor was wont 
to kneel upon a circular stone facing north, towards the Tablet 
of Shaug-ti. Around it are 8 circles of marble stones, the first 
of nine slabs, the second of 18, and so on 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 
and 81, supposed to correspond to a universe of 9 concentric 
spheres, a plan found also at Ecbaiaua. Besides, while the 
Altar to Heaven is circular and in odd numbers, the adjacent 
Altar of Earth, which lies to the south, is square and in even 
numbers. It has no house on the top, only the sacrificial 
vessels. The Altar to Heaven has no connection with the 
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three religions of China; the emperor performed his part as 
priest-king, on behalf of his people, a solitary intercessor, 
reminiscent of Melehizedek, King of Salem. Ferguson says, 
4 ‘China never had a dominant priesthood or a hereditary 
nobility, with whom lies the genius of great edifices.” 
Certainly in this she compares at a disadvantage with Egypt 
and Mediaeval Europe. But another, a French writer, gets 
perhaps nearer the mark when he says, “One reason for the 
instability of the buildings may be the Chinese religious 
instinct. The soul after death returns to its ancestors, and 
therefore no longer needs a permanent habitation.” 

Our Book Table 

A list of 1 be books in English reviewed in the Chines*: Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can he purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 

The Ethics of Confucius. By M. M. Dawson. C. />. Putnam's Sons, 

New York. G,$ 1.50 net. For sale by Edzvard Evans and Sons, 

The missionarj* who is usually busy and yet feels it necessary 
to know something of Confucian ethics can hardly avoid the 
unpleasant experience of wading through irksome books and ill- 
arranged translations. Miles M. Dawson’s “The Ethics of Con¬ 
fucius” helps to lessen this difficulty. It presents the subject in 
the words of the sages with short comments. From “what con¬ 
stitutes the superior man” to “universal relations” the book adopts 
the order as set forth in the “Great Learning” and thus gives a 
logical arrangement. 

The standpoint of the author is that of an admirer of Con¬ 
fucius. “This book,” says he. “is written to afford others 
opportunity for the same inspiring understanding of the true nature 
of the Confucian conception of good conduct.” The missionary 
holding the view that God left himself nowhere without a witness 
will find it pleasant and instructive to read though with much he 
may by no means agree. 

The book, like books of a similar nature, contains a few- 
incorrect translations and touches neither on the religious nor the 
metaphysical bases of the subject, although the last chapter hints 
at spiritual agencies and the cosmic philosophy which characterizes 
nearly all Chinese thinking. Being a book of this kind it naturally 
leaves out discussions on freedom, ideals, and dynamics, which the 
reader is expected to find if he can in the extracts. But it must be 
remembered that Confucian ethics is an intellectualism with self as 
center and self-sufficiency, example, propriety, knowledge as well 
as benevolence and righteousness as its central doctrines. The 
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reader, bearing this in mind, will find the book interesting and 
profitable—so ranch so as it comes in striking contrast with Chris¬ 
tian ethics in many things. 

T, C. Chao. 


Educational Directory and Year Book, 1918. Published by Afessrs, 
Edward Evans and Sons, Shanghai, Alex. $3.00 net. 

For the. fifth, time we have an attempt to present matters 
educational in China in a condensed and readily available form. 
Much commendation is due the Editor and all who have assisted 
him, for their praiseworthy efforts along this line. This Directory 
is a movement in the right direction. Owing to the fact that the 
aim of the Directory is to publish details of all schools in China in 
which English or other foreign languages are taught, it gives of 
course only an incomplete view of education in China ; as, for 
instance, the Primary Schools are not often mentioned. 

There is an excellent article on “Government Education in 
Peking,” which indicates the direction in which Chinese education¬ 
ists are moving and shows an appreciation of the need of a careful 
survey of things educational in China. Special attention is paid 
also to Hongkong University,—which is coming to play a more 
and more important part in the educational life of the Chinese. 
The Government Course of Study, which is often hard to find, is 
also given. The Directory of Teachers, which must have entailed 
a tremendous amount of work, is very valuable. 

This Directory is a combination of a Year Book on Chiua and 
a directory! We are not sure that the attempt to do these two 
things together can be made successful. To a certain extent it 
overlaps with the “China Mission Year Book.” We wonder, too, 
whether the time has not come to find a broader aim for an educa¬ 
tional directory (or 'year book) for China than the presence or 
absence of a foreign language. These observations lead us to 
wonder whether the excellent work heretofore done by this Direc¬ 
tory might not be greatly enlarged if in .some way it represented 
more fully education in general and was the product of a represen¬ 
tative group. At present we are getting our information on 
educational matters from two or three sources, each of which is 
good ; but a combination of these sources of information would 
make such an Educational Year Book of much greater value. 

We are sure that all who have a chance to use this Directory 
will appreciate it. The occasional appearance of such an article as 
that on “ The Teaching of Drawing in Chinese Schools” is worth 
the price of the volume. 

R, 


Pioneering Where the World is Old. By Alice Tisdale. Henry Holt 
& Co. Pp. 22y. G. $1.50. 

This book gives the experiences of a wanderer in Manchuria. 
It was written by a brave woman, the wife of a business man. It 
tells of the hardships that business pioneers are willing to suffer for 
business interests—hardships that have not been surpassed b} r those 
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of any missionary pioneers ; indeed the book would be a stimulant 
to many a missionary whose vision has faded and whose ambition 
is lagging. 

The book contains no statistics, and yet gives a true story of 
Oriental life. It is a moving picture, in which the reader can see 
depressing sights, hear wailing beggars, and feel the slow plodding 
of countless Orientals. Here one enters into parts of the world where 
they know more of despair than of hope, and suffers also with 
the author the agonies of a possible bandit attack. One can feel 
the rush of elemental human and natural forces, the pressure of 
unleashed human life, the beating of rains that wash away whole 
villages and drown mules in the streets of towns. In this book we 
have poetical touches and flashes of dramatic imagery that remind 
one of the witches’ cave in Macbeth. In response to the “whisper” — 
the Wander hist —the author and her husband went into the silences 
of the vast open spaces where they touched the deeper springs of 
life. The author felt the throbbing heart of Manchuria, and is 
able to make the reader feel it too. 

The book does not say much about business but a great deal 
about the living impressions of people, based on actual experience,— 
with the exception of Chapter VIII, in which is given, as the 
author says, a “composite experience” depicting that strange 
loneliness that comes to those who live among a strange people or 
spend much time in unpeopled places. This chapter is striking 
from a literary point of view, and will help those who have never 
been moved by the spirit of adventure or have never tasted of the 
experience of pioneers, to realize the price that is paid by those 
who like the author and her husband seek to pry the future open 
for others. 

There are frequent references to matters political, showing 
something of the effect of the incoming Japanese influences upon 
life and trade in Manchuria. In spite of hardships the writer was 
able to take a real human interest in the people she met, hence her 
narrative glows with life and stirring emotions. It is the type of 
book that will help to a better understanding of the people who are 
depicted. Many of the experiences were met in places where a 
white woman had never been before. The author could see and 
feel, and is able to express what she saw and felt, to the benefit of 
the reader. 

R. 


Gems or Chinese Verse. Translated into English Terse, By W. J. B. 

Fi. etcher, Shanghai. Commercial Press, Ltd. Mex. $1.60 net. 

Mr. Fletcher is to be congratulated on continuing the traditions 
of the Consular Service, by this Volume of Verse, just published by 
the Commercial Press. 

Very few people venture into this field. They fear, it may be 
supposed, that little ripe fruit is to be gathered. But Mr. Fletcher 
has now joined those who have worked in it, such as he Marquis 
D’Hervey-Saint-Denys, Dr. Martin, Dr. Giles. The most recent 
and successful worker in this field is Mr. Charles Budd. Of course 
we have the works of Dr. L,egge and mauy others. 
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Mr. Fletcher has confined himself to the poets of the Tang 
period—the Elizabethan era of Chinese poetry, when the highest 
degrees, for two or three centuries, were conferred solely on the 
merits of the candidates’ knowledge of technique in poetry. He has 
selected about 180 pieces in all: 37 poems from Li Pei, 45 from Tu 
Fu, 23 from the great painter Wang Wei, the remaining 87 poems 
being from various authors. 

The merits of these will best be seen from concrete examples. 
Take first the poem on Kinling (p. 27). The English and Chinese 
text is given in full 

Of Kingdoms six their state that raised 
In turn upon each other’s fall, 

L/ihations three when I have made, 

A lay I sing unto you all. 

This garden that is left us now 
Is smaller than the Chins’ of yore. 

These hills remind of Loyang peaks, 

Are like them, but in number more. 

The flowers that long ago the Wits 
Had planted by their ancient halls : 

The .silks and damasks that the Kins 
Concealed within their Palace walls : 

With all their human lovers gone 
Are all extinct in long decay. 

Old Time has washed them to the East 
Amidst the Ocean's waves away. 
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Tbe stanzas are made up of four iambics with rhyme of the 2nd 
and 4th lines. The Chinese is the Wu Yen Lu 8 lines. This 
requires that the 2nd and 4th: the 6th and 8th lines should rhyme. 
In the translation the 8 lines become sixteen and each line has four 
metres to the Chinese five words. In Chinese not only is the rule 
for tones to be observed but also it is necessary that there should 
be correspondences between lines 3 and 4 and lines 5 and 6. Thus 
Yuan Fang is related to Shan Skih: TsHn Ti to Loyang: shao to to : 
Ku lien to Sken Kung: and so on. Mr. Fletcher, apart from these 
technical marks, has succeeded very well in preserving the Chinese 
sentiment and has written a delicate verse. 
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Mr. Fletcher's 


Take one more, the poem on Tai Shan (p, 75). 
rendering is 

OfT‘ai Shan what can one say? 

Here Lu and Ch ‘ i for aye 
Freshly their youth retain. 

Here Heaven and Earth unite 
Spiritual grace to form : 

As a pole of shade and light 
It sunders the dusk and dawn. 

Soaring through layers of cloud. 

At sight of it swells the breast. 

At a glance the eye can view 

The birds coining home to rest. 

But climb to the uttermost peak — 

All other hills seem small 
As the eye o'erlooks them all! 

Here there are several mistakes in interpretation. The poet’s idea 
of the view of Lti and Ch‘i is that they are vast and lost to sight in 
the distant horizon even from such heights. We venture to offer 
an alternate rendering 

Tai Shan vista wide how speak of thee 
Ch'i and Lu show indistinct and drawn : 

Massed in piles the Spirits transformations. 

Flux and flow divide the. dusk and dawn. 

Clouds in layers puff against my breast 
Gazing, dim I trace the birds far flown ; 

Could I climb the mountain’s topmost peak. 

Peering, small would seem all hills far down. 

It will be noticed that there is a difference in the interpretation of 
Kuei (§§). Mr. Fletcher translates “ coming home to rest." The 
alternative translation implies that the birds are on “distant wing.” 
For this reason that the time must be the morning, because of the 
clouds of mist. As a rule, if it were evening, there would be no 
mist; vapours are heavy in the morning, and the birds are seen hazy 
in the distance through the clouds that come and go. 

The alternative rendering may be poor as poetry, but it does 
show the meaning of the original. The initial words again are 
more in keeping with the Chinese correspondences; and, by 
chance, the eight lines are preserved. The difficulty of rendering 
is very manifest in this poem. The last word hisiao (/{>) is very 
emphatic and a pregnant expression. It implies that the poet is 
very superior: every one else is small compared with him. 

Some of the other poems like Leonare , Mr. Fletcher has 
rendered well. In Chinese it is a very powerful bit of writing, 
expressing the passionate regrets of the wife at the loss of her 
husband in the war, pressed into the service by gangs (lines 6-8). 
But she vows that her spirit or ghost will hunt for the bleaching 
bones and embrace them. Mr. Fletcher has caught the spirit of it. 
In the original there is a change of metre, not noticed in the 
translation. But this is one of the difficulties. 


M. 
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Dramatic Moments in American History. By Ralph W. Page. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York, 1918. Pp. 28G. $r>2$ net . 

Considerations of space prevent any adequate notice of this 
book as a whole, but attention should be called to one of its 
chapters, thirty pages iu length, entitled “ Coaching China-’* 
This gives in merest outline the story of Mr. Anson Burlingame's 
work as Minister from the U. S. to China during the years 1861 to 
1867, and more particularly of his unique mission from the Chiuese 
Government to Western Nations in general. Mr. Burlingame spent 
many months in the United States arousiug there great interest 
and a considerable amount of antagonism. Thence he proceeded 
to make a tour of the principal capitals of Europe, where he was 
received with courtesy and in some cases with enthusiasm. His 
premature death of pneumonia at St. Petersburg put an end to the 
Mission, thus disappointing the hopes of many in three continents 
who trusted that a new era iu diplomacy had been opened. In this 
narrative the “Dramatic” element is always at the front, while 
many sober historic facts are kept permanently waiting outside the 
front gate. Iu the scanty dates given there is a conspicuous lack of 
precision, and there is in general a quite insufficient explanation of 
existing conditions. The column article iu the “ Encyclopedia 
Sinica” ou the Burlingame Mission gives for China readers an 
adequate review of the contrasted aspects in which it appeared to 
different contemporaries, and will serve to correct some erroneous 
impressions of this much too florid chapter in “Dramatic Moments.” 

A. H. S. 


A f$ M '$5 Individual Work for Individuals. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. Published by the Association Press of China . Price 13 
cents , post free. 

This is a translation of Dr. Trumbull’s well-known work, 
relating his personal experiences and convictions. We have read 
it with interest and profit, and commend it to the careful study of 
all workers for Christ. Some of the experiences might have been 
condensed with advantage, as it does not add to the lucidity of a 
theme to insert meaningless names and places, unless an explana¬ 
tory note by the editor is added. There is, for instance, a whole 
chapter ou HJ, but who would have thought that this refers to 
Northfield, which has played so great a part in the work of 
evangelism all the world over ? The field covered by the chapters 
is not wide, but is well chosen, and the spheres of service are clearly 
defined and urged with much effect, and the results recorded should 
be incentives to similar work in China. Though some of the 
methods are not applicable to China or possible at this juncture, 
the underlying purpose and the convincing illustrations cannot fail 
to prove of great value here also. The translation is well done by 
Mr. Woo I-koo. 


Seer. 
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A 3® ^ Man and His Work. By A, J. and F. D. Herbkrtson, 
Oxford. London : A. and C. Black. Translated by W. Hopkyn Rees 
and Hso CHiA-HsruG. Issued by the Christian Literature Society, 
Shanghai, Price 33 cents. 

This book is new of its kind in the Chinese language. The 
Chinese mind has never entertained the idea that climate was one 
of the important factors in determining the nature and character of 
the human race, and that the geographic situation was one of the 
most significant elements that affect the progress of the human 
race. This volume illustrates the principles of human geography, 
dealing with the principles of history both of past ages and of 
recent times. Weather, climate, and physical surroundings are 
dealt with, and their effects on the type of people living amid the 
various zones, and explaining the part played by these in the 
progress of industry and commerce. The book furnishes a bird’s- 
eye view of the world-wide advancement along all lines and among 
all peoples, from the simple barbarian to the highest developed 
types. The volume furnishes new ideas and is an apt guide to all 
thinking Chinese which cannot but lead them into a field which 
they have not hitherto traversed. Modern scholars will be delight¬ 
ed with it. The style is good and smooth, though, perhaps, here 
and there, a few old scholarly phrases might have been omitted in 
favour of newer forms. A few printers’ errors have crept in which 
should be corrected. There are several good illustrations. 

W. P. C. 


§g h ^ it ^ Moral Muscle. By Frederick A. Atkins. Translated by B. 

S. Wang. Association Press of China. 8 cents per copy postpaid. 

This book is written to be a moral tonic to young men in the 
battle of life and, to those who will assimilate and digest its teach¬ 
ings, it surely fulfils its purpose. 

The Chinese translation is written in good, forceful wenli: an 
easy scholarly style. It is, perhaps, in accordance with the newest 
fashion in translating that Whitechapel is called m and the 

“ East End Tfj In the daily papers the Morning Post is 
called H the Daily Telegraph jip Q ^ and the Petit 

Parisien /I'ESA «• It is better to have these names than a 
cacophonous string of meaningless characters to indicate the foreign 
sound. The difficulty will be to know where to stop. This is a 
really good book for a young man. 

J. D. 


A $1 Christianity is Christ. By W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 
translated by A. J. H. MouLB and John Darroch, D.D. The Religious 
Tract Society. 20 cents. 

In launching his well known work Dr. Thomas blessed it with 
a title which conferred upon it an initial impetus and an assured 
momentum. 

“ What’s in a name ? ” can never be asked of a title so striking 
and suggestive as Christianity is Christ.” That any idea can be 
translated into Chinese some foolishly assert but the translators 
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wisely shrank from attempting the impossible and satisfied them¬ 
selves with ^ \ ^ (The Personality of Christ). This valu¬ 
able apologetic which consists of ten chapters in 120 pages deals 
with the person and work of Christ, and all its leading ideas are 
faithfully and effectively reproduced by Revs. Motile and Darroch. 
Its value has been greatly enhanced by a lady in Toronto who, for 
this Chinese edition, has prepared nearly twenty suggestive ques¬ 
tions based upon each of its chapters ; the translators have capped 
her efforts by a small booklet which accompanies the volume, and 
supplies the answers. 

Another valuable, but very necessary, feature is an Index of 
go proper names with a brief biographical note upon each character. 
A few names, chosen almost at random, will .show the width of the 
intellectual horizon to which the author introduces his readers— 
Caesar, Carlyle, Huxley, Ignatius, Lecky, Plato, Romanes, Shake¬ 
speare, Strauss, Wesley. 

This important book would serve admirably for colleges and 
Bible schools and for the home study and probationary work of 
evangelists. The style is easy Wenli and if in phrasing it is 
lacking in distinction, this is more than atoned for by the lucidity 
of thought and of expression. 

L. 


How to Deal with Temptations. By R. K, Speer, D.D. Translated by 
Y. K.^Woo and P. F. Shrn, Association Press of China. M. 6 cents per 
copy. 11 leaves. 

The publication in Chinese of this little book by Dr. Speer is 
most timely, as never before have the young men and women of 
China been so exposed to temptations of every sort as at present. 
Doubtless the literary style of the translation will suit the more 
highly trained students for whom it is primarily intended, but it 
would seem to the reviewer that a simpler, more perspicuous style 
would have served equally well these students, and would have 
extended the helpful influence of the book to a much larger number. 
The main thoughts of the book, in a tew words, are as follows: 
Temptation comes to every man, whether in society or alone in the 
desert. Those holding highest positions in the Church, as well as 
the lowliest, must meet them. For without temptation, there is 
no strengthening of character. His promises are sure. The first 
essential to victory is careful inspection both of one’s own heart 
and of the besetting temptations, even though it lead to mortifica¬ 
tion. There can be no gradual repentance of past sins, gradual 
reform. Often the best way to victory is to avoid temptation. 
This is not cowardly, but often requires the highest courage. 
Therefore it is most essential that care should be taken as to the 
company one keeps and the societies one joins. Of vital importance 
is a fixed resolution to make no compromise with evil. Falls should 
not discourage, but only strengthen determination of soul and 
trust in Christ for the ultimate complete victory. 

Numerous illustrations, from literature and experience, render 
the discussion of the theme very practical. 
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“According to St. Luke.” Studies in the Person and leaching of Jesus 
Christ. By Hugh Martin, M.A. London: Student Christian Move¬ 
ment. 1917. Paper covers. 96pages. //-. 

This book does not attempt an analytical study of the entire 
contents of the Third Gospel. It consists rather in topical selec¬ 
tions from Luke, arranged in short daily portions for fifteen weeks, 
with suggested questions for united study at the close of each 
week’s readings. Each daily portion is supplied with simple notes 
to help to a better understanding of the text. The topics are 
selected with a view to bringing out in clear relief the person of 
Jesus (as in ‘‘Jesus and Temptation,” “Jesus and Nature,” 
“Jesus, the Man of Sorrows,” “Jesus, the Great Physician,” and 
“ Jesus Christ Himself ”), or His most important teachings (as in 
“ Jesus and Prayer,” “ Jesus and Woman,” “ Jesus and Service,” 
“Jesus and the Kingdom of God,” “Jesus and vSin,” etc.) The 
book is well adapted to use with such Chinese college students as 
can with ease read the New Testament in English. It does not 
necessarily imply a previous familiarity with the story of Jesus’ life. 

D. W. T. 


“Thk Fourth Gospel; its Sign n f rc a nois and Environment.” By 
Robert Harvey Strachan, M.A., C.F. Published by Student Christian 
Movement. 19/7. 93 and 94 Chancery Lane, IP. C. e ., London. Price 
3/6 net. 

The author deals first with the material found in the Gospel of 
John- what is omitted and what included, and (secondly) whyf 
The second chapter gives the purpose of the 4th Gospel as our 
author conceives it: (r) it is a missionary book ; (2) it is written 
for Hellenists; (3) it is written to combat the Doceiic ideas of 
Jesus' person then prevalent. 

The third chapter deals with the environment of the Gospel as, 
for example, stoicism as it filtered through the popular mind, 
was an environment. The mystery religions were another influence 
from without. 

As to the construction and authorship of John, the writer 
believes that in the Gospel are two divergent plans, one an ideal 
plan which governs the arrangement of the greater part of the book, 
and another a chronological plan, superimposed upon the first by 
a later editor. 

An analysis of the Gospel is also given, followed by 170 pages 
of exposition based on this analysis. 

The book was written for mature, students especially theological 
students and has been arranged for class work. 

G.M.L. 


What is Christianity ? (PI $1 3is Ha lit)* Py Geo roe Sherwood Eddy. 

A re translation, edited by Y. K. Woo. Association Press of China. 

Price postpaid 6 cents M. 

This is a small booklet of 27 pages designed for the use of 
students aud enquirers who wisli to know what Christianity really is. 

It begins by shewing the evils of materialism in individual life 
and society; and quotes Sir Oliver Eodge and other scientists to 
prove its injurious character. 
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Then follows the fact of God, and the revelation of Him to 
man by Christ as one accessible by prayer. The relationship 
of man to man is introduced and leads up to the work of our 
Lord whose teaching on the subject is declared to be of universal 
application. This is then dealt with in detail and is shewn to 
benefit man in his physical, mental, and spiritual needs. The Chris* 
tian system is a powerful force in education, healing, freeing the 
slave, delivering the oppressed, raising the status of woman, caring 
for children, and promoting philanthropic effort of every kind. It 
is a power not a philosophy, a dynamic making for righteousness in 
the life of the individual and in the state, and is a spiritual 
influence of the highest order. 

It is admirably suited to lead the reader to seek for fuller light 
ou the subject. If a second edition should be called for we suggest 
that it would be an advantage to lay rather more emphasis on the 
spiritual and redemptive aspects of our Lord’s mission and work, 
and its relation to the individual. For, after all, an experience of 
the saving power of Christ is worth more than an intellectual con¬ 
viction of the truth of His doctrines. An hour’s fellowship with 
God is worth more than all the “ evidences” ever written. “ We 
have heard Him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Saviour of the World/’ 

F. W. B. 


The Religion ob the Lord’s Prayer. By E. M. Poteat. Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention , Nashville , Tenn. Price 
G. $0.40 postpaid. 

In this small blit powerful book of 100 pages we have the 
“Lord’s Prayer” treated from the viewpoint of its implications 
for some modem problems. It is exceedingly stimulating and 
suggestive; an excellent book to use devotionally ; a fine book to 
give to one whose thoughts have become hide-bound since the 
ideas in it are good ones to pry one’s mind open with. The author 
has been president of a college and is now devoting his time to the 
Laymen’s Movement in the U. S.; he knows, therefore, many of 
the problems that are confronting us to-day. The chapters on 
“ A Challenge to Atheism/’ “ A Program for Civilization,” and 
“The Horizons of the Lord’s Prayer” are outstanding in their 
suggestiveness. 


Parable and Precept—A Baptist Message. By J. E, Gambrell, D.D., 
LI,. D. Fleming; H. Revell Co. y New York & London. Price G. $1.00. 

As we read these sketches we realise that Dr. Gambrell, now 
in his seventy-sixth year, both in thought and expression has force 
and originality. An experienced physician of souls he knows well 
both the weak and the strong points in human character and the 
varied winds and currents of mail’s spiritual nature. His medicine 
has the tang of wholesome salt and he wields his scalpel with a 
skilful and unerring, albeit a tender and sympathetic, hand. 

Here are some of the titles of his chapters “ Big Lions in 
Slender Cages " the lesson of which is that the Christian world is 
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like a big lion in a slender cage and able to do but doesn’t know 
it. He illustrates his point by the case of a man known to him 
who was bed-ridden through impotent feet. The man was 
mortally afraid of snakes. “A snake fell on him from a beam 
above him, as he lay in bed. Before he could think of his inability, 
he was dancing a snake dance. He was a cured man from that 
minute.” Or again “ Striking Straight Licks with Crooked Sticks 
the lesson of which is that “If the crooked sticks will only yield 
themselves, He can do far more with the least one than Samson 
ever did with the jaw-bone of an ass.” Though we are all very 
crooked, very human instruments iu the mighty hand of God we 
can be used to do great things. “ The Fine Art of Adjust able- 
ness ” is another text for a straight talk. Backbones with and 
without joints—the need for both strength and flexibility. A 
timely message for missionaries amongst others, “There is no 
use trying to elaborate plans to work everywhere,” “ general 
principles rule everywhere, but applications are dependent on 
adjustments.” He illustrates this by the new harrow with flexible 
joints and hinges which adjust to the ground and do business. 

There is a message too in Chapter xvi, “ How / got into the 
Ministry .” Out of his experience has come to him “ that deep and 
abiding conviction that grudges and spites are to be settled with 
God first and then with the men who have caused them.” Again 
“One thing I know, at any rate, that if we would do our best 
work we must get out into the great currents of grace, otherwise 
we will do little business in the Kingdom or none at all.” His 
closing chapters, as the compiler indicates, “ make their appeal to 
the denomination of which he is an honored counselor and leader.” 
His arguments are logical and forceful, though on the question of 
federation and union it is evident that his ecclesiastical boat has 
not yet got into the “great currents of grace” though his heart is 
already there. 

The author’s style is full of colloquialisms, and the reader gets 
occasional “twinges” but bis licks are straight though his slick at 
times may be crooked. 

E. B. 


Books in Preparation. 

The translation of Rauschfnbusch’s “ Social Teaching of Jesus” 
mentioned in the July issue is not being proceeded with owing to unfore¬ 
seen changes in the duties of the translator there named. 

Simpson’s “The. Spiritual Interpretation of the Universe” has 
been translated and will be published before long by the Kwang Hsiieh 
Publishing House. 

Reavbley Glover’s “The Jesus of History” is being translated into 
Easy Wenli and may be translated into Mandarin. 

The homiletical portions of the “ Pulpit Commentary ” on “ Numbers” have 
been translated into Easy Wenli as a companion volume to Dr. Jackson’s 
Commentary on the same book in the “ Conference Commentary.” The 
book will be issued by the Religious Tract Society of North and Central 
China. 
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In the review of Dr. N. T. Z. Tyau’s book, “Legal Obliga¬ 
tions arising out of the Treaty Relations between China and Other 
States” in the August (1918) Recorder the statement is made 
that 4 ‘ considerable portions of it [the book] have already appeared 
in serial form in the China Press.” This statement should be 
corrected: it was not this book but a later one “China’s New 
Constitution and International Problems” that thus appeared in 
serial form. The mistake was probably due to the fact that the 
books overlap a little.— Editor. 


Correspondence 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : Noting your indul¬ 
gence of those who seem to 
worry more or less over the Sun¬ 
day question encourages me to 
proffer a few thoughts, for Sun¬ 
day or Sabbath observance is no 
longer a question with me, but 
a happily settled matter. That 
is, joyful liberty is mine as to 
what may or may not be done 
on this precious and sacred day. 
Peculiarly precious and sacred 
because of my voluntary coven¬ 
ant with the Lord concerning it, 
whereby He, through my con¬ 
science, promptly accuses or 
excuses any unusual act of mine 
on that day. Surely much of 
the present day controversy 011 
this subject, among believers, 
arises from confusing Law and 
Grace. 

When our Master said, “ The 
Son of man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath” (Mark 2:28), He caught 
away the Law ou that point and 
bids me look to Him, alone, for 
instruction thereon. 

What are His commands, 
where are they ? His Law is 
Love, and to the heart, warm in 
that love, His yoke is easy, His 
burden is light, and a day of rest 


and communion with Him is a 
happy privilege, not a command. 
Who can counsel Sabbath keep¬ 
ing according to Moses, when the 
rent veil, and Paul’s masterful 
explanation of the purpose, ful¬ 
fillment and ending of the Law, 
should cause him to rejoice to 
escape from the certain condem¬ 
nation, and death of that Law, 
into the Grace and Truth of 
Jesus Christ (John 1:17). 

Man may not judge Believers 
in meat or drink—or Sabbath 
days (Col. 2:16), as a servant 
accounts to his Master only 
(Rom. 14:4). But any man may 
see that the Sabbath keeping as 
commanded from Sinai is not to 
be found to-day, and yet the 
death penalty attached thereto 
is not enforced, therefore, may 
he not rightly conclude that 
some other motive ought to con¬ 
trol his attitude to this question? 

If there is love in the heart, 
an earnest desire to please the 
Master supplies the most power¬ 
ful motive for setting aside one 
(more if possible) day in seven 
for restful mediation, study, and 
teaching of the Word. 

The Christian is enjoined to 
love not the world, nor the things 
that are in the world (I John 
2.15), but to set his affections on 
things above. Surely this pre¬ 
cludes the greed of gain or the 
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love oi amusements, to sucb an 
extent as to make us selfish of 
time and unwilling to give not 
only a day a week, but some por¬ 
tion of each day for devotion to 
and service of our Master. Thus 
Sabbath keeping is to me not a 
command, but a very clear indica¬ 
tion of the spiritual plane of life, 
and quite a test of the love and 
zeal for our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The thousands who labor so 
hard to spend the day, commonly 
set apart for that purpose, in 
worldly amusements, excusing 
themselves because it is their 
only time for pure air and recrea¬ 
tion, remind me of the milkman 
who seeks to ease his conscience 
a little, when supplying water 
for his cans, by stroking the 
pump handle and soothingly 
repeating: “S o, Boss, so! ” 

It is scarce conceivable that 
any one, accustomed to the joys 
and benefits of a day from the 
high standpoint of love and com¬ 
munion, rather than obedience, 
should ever find it necessary or 
even desirable to have his chil¬ 
dren continue their ordinary 
study or amusements on Sun¬ 
day, such a course or argument 
indicates that worldly things 
and affections have, to some 
extent, taken the place of things 
spiritual. 

With the grand old Book in 
hand, containing as it does, the 
stories of Joseph, Samuel, Daniel, 
David, Samson, and the life of 
Jesus, there need be no fear of 
lack of interest and profit to the 
average child mind. 

The impossibility of my keep¬ 
ing that holy, Mosaic law is 
quite clear, and the believer who 
is insisting on the Sabbath being 
kept according to that law, 
ought certainly to perceive that 
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harsh chiding and caustic criti¬ 
cism will never win men over to 
loyal, loving Sabbath observance. 

My plea, therefore, is that we, 
who truly long for a day of 
restful worship to be faithfully 
observed each week, should drop 
the legal aspect and show forth 
to the world the joys, pleasures, 
and profit of such a day, ob¬ 
served simply to please Him 
who first loved us. 

With the simple hope that 
these lines may help some one 
to a more happy appreciation of 
this heavenly privilege, 

I am, 

Faithfully, 

R. G. Haskell. 

Pakhoi, July 17th, 1918. 

MISTAKE IN MISSIONARIES’ 
DIARY. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder, 

Dear Sir : As so many workers 
all over China are affected by 
auy mistake in the Missionaries’ 
Anglo-Chinese Diary, we crave 
space to point out a regrettable 
mistake in the 1919 Calendar 
printed in the beginning of this 
year’s Diary. We followed a 
Chinese publication in making up 
the calendar and only too late 
found that March 2,1919, instead 
of being the 30th of the First 
Moon should be the first of the 
Second Moon, and all later dates 
should be altered accordingly. 

Yours truly, 

Gilbert McIntosh. 
Shanghai, 9th August, 1918. 
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SETTING UP OF MEDIATION STONE, CHAOCHOWFU, TUNG. 
(See Missionary News.) 
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Notes on Chinese Events 

America’s Guiding Hand. Two statements of policy, 
bound to have a deep effect on the future of China, have come from 
Washington during the last month. The first was contained in a 
speech made by President Wilson to the diplomatic corps. It laid 
down the general propositions that will govern the American peace 
terms and contained these important words : “ The settlement of 

every question, whether of territory, of sovereignty, of economic 
arrangement or political relationship upon the basis of the free 
acceptance of that settlement by the people immediately concerned 
and not upon the basis of the material interest or advantage of 
any other uatiou or people which may desire a different settle¬ 
ment for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery.” 
Following this America announced a policy aimed toward the 
financial rehabilitation of China. The platform upon which the 
American government will support the bankers who propose to re¬ 
erect the Reorganization IyOan Group was given to the world. 
This sets a new standard in international finance, for it includes 
the stipulation that the American bankers must agree to follow’ 
the policies outlined by the Department of State and that the con¬ 
ditions of all loans must be submitted to that department for ap¬ 
proval. It is expected that the first loan under these conditions 
will be for $50,000,000 and will be shared by American, British, 
French,and Japanese bankers. It will be seen that America is thus 
seeking to exercise a direct and beneficent influence on the danger¬ 
ous financial situation in China—an influence that the withdrawal 
from the Five Power Group, however well inteutioned, made im¬ 
possible. That this situation was fast progressing to the point where 
it might have provided an excuse for outside intervention is shown 
by the fact that loans for more than two hundred million yen have 
been concluded with Japanese bankers alone since May 1, 1915. 

In this extremity to have America step in, presenting prin¬ 
ciples that guarantee future territorial integrity and au enlightened 
methpd of financial assistance, does much to assure the future of 
the Chinese republican experiment. 

China Has Two Parliaments. The one recently 
elected has gathered in Peking. The parliament dissolved last year 
has reassembled in Canton. Both will elect a president to take 
office on October 10. The northern generals are said to have chosen 
Hsu Shih-chang, who has been in retirement most of the time 
since he lost his position as Grand Guardian of the Manchu 
emperor. The southerners are likely to reelect Feng Kuo-chang. 
Then there will be two claimants in Peking, and that spells trouble. 
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Anglican 

I9M 

621 

94 

2,577 

14,541 

20,512 

42,153 

6,355 

47,139 


1915 

606 

100 

2,124 

15,333 

18,371 

40,890 

7,912 

47.505 


1916 

565 

102 

2,383 

*5,7*3 

18,806 

42,233 

15,807 

53,747 


mi 

584 

133 

2,453 

17,050 

20,158 

44,530 

18,886 

49,894 

Baptist 

1914 

534 

84 

1,958 

33,256 


42,746 

18,648 

50,753 


1 9 T 5 

547 

95 

2,188 

33,766 


43,265 

25.520 

52,729 


1916 

545 

94 

2,283 

37,009 

166 

5*,957 

28,748 

64,347 


19*7 

479 

102 

2,346 

39,940 


59,788 

28,133 

73,949 

Congregational 

1914 

284 

34 

1496 

21,828 

2,927 

60,600 

9,836 

43,106 


1915 

3i3 

38 

1,655 

21,545 

i,774 

39,576 

10,352 

42 858 


1916 

319 

46 

2,006 

24,189 

4,409 

46,995 

10,510 

5*,259 


*917 

321 

46 

1,743 

24,011 

4,480 

45,861 

11,843 

47,372 

Iviitheran 

1914 

385 

24 

1,668 

24,422 

7,3*3 

39,957 

2,850 

18,058 


1915 

438 

23 

1,646 

26,052 

8,125 

42,690 

3,637 

17,333 


1916 

473 

23 

i,93o 

28,322 

9,613 

48,833 

6,325 

24,276 


1917 

517 

35 

2,020 

30,472 

10,113 

50,535 

5,965 

24,136 

Methodist 

1914 

754 

256 

4,054 

52,200 

4,073 

*29,735 

56,590 

82,002 


i9CS 

744 

302 

4,5i6 

54,625 

20,333 

140,460 

59,879 

126,599 


1916 

773 

274 

5,076 

60,158 

25,994 

156,223 

67,845 

74,045 


1917 

856 

314 

5,552 

64,326 

31,857 

177,413 

74,679 

133,368 

Presbyterian 

1914 

943 

148 

4,060 

65,786 

*3>I33 

100,579 

34,77* 

134,928 


f9^5 

942 

157 

4,408 

72,566 

13,455 

110,709 

33,99* 

117,629 


1916 

96 T 

165 

4.514 

76,943 

16,185 

120,851 

40,100 

142,885 


1917 

990 

159 

4,392 

78,779 

17,379 

128,726 

39,593 

139,530 

China Inland 

1914 

976 


1 ,554 

35,*5° 


35,i5o 



Mission 

1915 

976 

25 

i,994 

37,802 


84,098 

8,047 

26,333 


1916 

971 

26 

1,902 

41,049 

1,208 

94,126 

7,821 

33,969 


1917 

940 

20 

1,893 

44,374 

1,136 

102,331 

7,761 

30,376 

Other Societies 

1914 

895 

20 

827 

6,027 

262 

9,549 

4,624 

7,124 


1915 

769 

24 

1,729 

6,963 

216 

24,420 

15,9*4 

*9,360 


1916 

1.133 

3i 

1,659 

9,756 

581 

34,755 

18,748 

25,048 


1917 

1,213 

37 

2,946 

14,018 

667 

45,474 

23,537 

48,162 

Grand Total 

1914 

5,392 

660 

18,194 

253,210 

48,220 

460,469 

133,674 

383,**4 


1915 

5,864 

764 

20,460 

268,652 

62,274 

526,108 

165,282 

45<>,349 


1916 

6,164 

76r 

21,753 

293,139 

76,962 

595,973 

*95,704 

469,580 


1917 

6,383 

846 

23,345 

312,970 

85,790 

654,658 

210,397 

546,787 
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'TIBETAN BORDER NEWS. 

This part of Ciriue.se Tibet is 
living up to its reputation by 
being as unquiet as usual. Ex¬ 
cepting for parties accompanied 
by a strong escort of soldiers 
the direct route to China is still 
cut off by robbers. This condi¬ 
tion has existed for some years 
and no effective measures are 
being undertaken to better it. 
All other roads have the usual 
number of robbers. This, too, 
seems to be a normal condition 
for Tibetan country. 

During the last few months 
Tibetan soldiers from the interior 
of Tibet have retaken most of 
the territory conquered by the 
Chinese since the beginning of 
the revolution. They have re¬ 
stored this part of the boundary 
to near where it was at that 
time. The Chinese troops in 
the reoccupied territory were all 
captured or killed. Those not 
wounded were sent as prisoners 
into the interior. There seems 
to be no reliable report as to 
what the Tibetans intend to do 
with these prisoners. The un¬ 
usual thing about the affair is 
that the Tibetan troops are kept 
under rigid discipline, carry up- 
to-date Enfield rifles, and wear 
uniforms of foreign pattern. 

These troops could have re¬ 
taken all this part of Chinese 
Tibet had they so chosen. Their 
purpose seems to have been to 
thoroughly punish the Chinese 
soldiers who have been disre¬ 
garding former treaties and 
agreements. At present the 
Batang official is arranging terms 
with the Tibetan military official. 
Local uprisings were starting in 
various places but the Tibetan 
commander seems to have dis¬ 
couraged all these. 

The work of the Christian 
mission is represented by four 


families, all living in Batang. 
Missionary work is carried on 
in the Chinese and Tibetan 
languages. Due to the transi¬ 
tory nature of the Chinese 
population no permanent work 
of any size can be built up 
among them. 

Evangelistic work among the 
Tibetans is mostly being done 
through the Sunday school. 
The average attendance is a 
hundred and forty. As yet but 
few adults can be induced to 
attend religious services. 

Medical work has been carried 
on from the beginning. Last 
year a hospital was completed. 

Elementary school work is 
also being carried on. The 
attendance is increasing and this 
promises to be a fruitful field for 
leading the young to accept 
Christ. 

Industrial work in the nature 
of rug making has been started. 
The future for this line of work 
looks very hopeful at present. 

All the lines of work being 
carried on are making progress. 
Prejudice is being broken down. 
The missionaries and the work 
of the mission seem to be grow¬ 
ing in favor with the people. 
We are still in the seed-sowing 
stage of missionary activity here. 
We cannot expect rapid results 
is this La-ma land. 

H. A. Baker. 

Batang, June 7, 1918. 


WORKING OUT TO THE FUR¬ 
THERANCE OF THE GOSPEL. 

Any port in a storm ! Sze¬ 
chwan has been in a storm, and 
fair weather is not certainly here 
yet. For two years and a half 
we have had fighting, looting, 
burning, murdering, while many 
sections of the province are 
given over to the rule of the 
brigands. 
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Now in times of disturbance 
during recent years, previous to 
these two years aud a half, it 
had become evident that the 
churches, hospitals, and dwell¬ 
ings of the missionaries enjoyed 
an extraordinary immunity from 
the attentions of the soldiers and 
rioters. The causes for this 
state of affairs are not difficult 
to trace, but we do not need to 
lake time and space to do it 
here. When the recent dis¬ 
turbances came upon us, nothing 
was more natural than that men 
and women should seek the 
shelter of the missionaries’ com¬ 
pounds. And so they came, and 
we received them, and gave 
them every facility to make 
themselves as comfortable as 
they possibly could, in hospital 
wards, or anywhere from base¬ 
ment to attic; camped on the 
floors of the churches, the whole 
area having been divided into 
cubicles by the aid of large 
sheets of matting; living in tents 
in the open spaces of the dwell¬ 
ing compounds; camping in care¬ 
fully fenced off spaces on the 
verandahs of the dwellings; and, 
in some cases, living happily in 
the missionary’s house and home. 

Twenty-three years ago foreign 
missionaries were driven from 
city after city in this province, 
their property looted and burned, 
and themseh r es accused of the 
most heinous crimes. Few Chi¬ 
nese then had the will or the 
courage to harbor the foreigner 
within their doors. Now the 
tables are turned, and it is sweet 
revenge to be permitted to shelter 
on Mission property thousands 
of Chinese refugees, fleeing not 
from us, but from their own 
lawless people. 

So far as possible goods and 
valuables of whatever descrip¬ 
tion were refused admission; 
because these must excite the 
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cupidity of the soldiers and 
brigands, and endanger the 
safety of refugees aud foreign 
missionaries alike. We were 
gratified for two reasons: first, 
because so many Chinese men 
manifested a keen desire to save 
their women ~f oik rather than 
themselves or their goods; and 
secondly, because men, women, 
and children of all classes showed 
such unbounded confidence in 
the good character of the once 
despised foreign missionary. 
Again and again men of the 
highest classes brought their 
wives and grown-up daughters, 
and asked that they be permitted 
to take refuge in church or 
dwelling compound, while hus¬ 
band and father remained at 
home. 

To mention only a few specific 
instances: In Chengtu the wom¬ 
en’s hospital has on several 
occasions been crowded from top 
to bottom, in all of its four 
stories, with women and girls, 
mostly of the very best classes. 
Their stay was from a day or 
two to two or three weeks. 
Other institutions have also 
sheltered refugees, especially the 
unfinished buildings at the Uni¬ 
versity. Some of the mission¬ 
aries have taken a number of 
the refugees into their own 
homes. 

In Tzeliutsing and Euchow 
the churches have again and 
again been crowded with re¬ 
fugees, so that Sunday services 
were impossible in the building ; 
and gatherings for worship were 
held on the verandahs or under 
improvised mat sheds erected for 
the purpose in the open space of 
the compound. 

The opportunities thus pre¬ 
sented were not neglected. Ex¬ 
cept just when the confusion 
among the terror-stricken people 
was too great, regular meetings 
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were held, at which Gospel 
addresses were given, the main 
principles of our faith explained, 
and every effort made to draw 
the listeners to Christ. Scripture 
portions and tracts were handed 
out, many conversations were 
had with one and another, and 
acquaintances were made and 
friendships formed that will con¬ 
tinue to hear fruit in the months 
and years to come. 

Much was accomplished by 
these direct efforts to spread a 
knowledge of the Gospel. But 
the most effective agency after 
all was the kindness of the 
missionaries, their willingness to 
be intruded upon and incon¬ 
venienced, their manifest desire 
to serve their fellow-creatures in 
distress. And so the unsettled 
conditious in Szechwan are work¬ 
ing out marvellously for the 
furtherance of the Gospel, 

O. L- Kilborn. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR 
PREACHERS AT CANTON. 

For many years we have de¬ 
sired an annual summer school 
for the pastors and evangelists 
of this province. The Christian 
Council for the province has 
now|its office and secretary, and 
the executive of that body felt 
the time was ripe for a bolder 
venture. Financial help was 
received from the Milton Stewart 
Fund. 

We gathered for a fortnight 
at the Canton Christian College. 
Many of those who attended live 
and work amid squalid surround¬ 
ings. The days spent in the fresh 
air and green spaces of the college 
campus did them good iu every 
way. They were made to feel 
absolutely at home. The twenty 
odd substantial buildings on the 
campus—each expressing in its 
architecture some new inter¬ 


pretation of a high ideal and 
enduring persistence—must have 
taught their lesson of the value 
of costliness, beauty, visibility, 
and permanence in Christian 
work. 

I think I recollect reading on 
a Wesley monument in London 
the words "The best of all is 
God is with us.” As we look 
back on our Summer School 
that is the outstanding impres¬ 
sion. Each morning we met at 
seven for united worship. There 
was no hesitation and yet no 
haste. The prayers were brief, 
direct, earnest. God was in 
Swasey Hall. And the devo¬ 
tional spirit so manifest in 
morning prayers was evidenced 
right through the conference. 
It reached fullest expression 
when on the closing morning 
one hundred and twenty brethren, 
representing some fifteen denomi¬ 
nations, sat at the Lord's table. 

Special courses were given in 
Old Testament Geography and 
History, Old Testament Charac¬ 
ter Study, The Book of Amos, 
The Acts of the Apostles, Epistle 
to the Romans, Evangelism, 
Religious Education, Sunday 
School Methods, Christianity 
and the Present Crisis, and 
Homiletics. There were also 
many other helpful lectures, and 
parliaments were held to discuss 
such topics as “ Preparation for 
church-membership/ ’ ‘ ‘ Church 
management,” and "Promotion 
of family religion.” 

The spirit of comradeship was 
very fine. Old friendships were 
renewed and new ones were 
formed that will mean perman¬ 
ent enrichment in character and 
service. The relation between 
Chinese and foreign brethren 
was most cordial and naturally 
and inevitably church distinc¬ 
tions seemed to disappear. Not 
that long cherished convictions 
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were sacrificed, but we met on a 
plane above our differences. 

Several social functions had a 
place in the programme and our 
sides ached at the spectacle of 
staid Chinese preachers playing 
parlor games with as much zest 
as a parcel of schoolboys. 

The preachers were greatly 
interested in the announcement 
by Mr. Chung—Chinese Presi¬ 
dent of the College—that the 
grave of Liang Afa had been 
discovered on ground purchased 


News 

Mr. Tong, of the United Meth¬ 
odist Mission, Wenchow, has 
recently obtained the Degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity from the 
Methodist University of Peking. 

We have received a copy of a 
miniature edition of The New 
East , a monthly review published 
in English and Japanese. This 
is a live bilingual magazine, 
published in Tokyo. 

Rev. Lewis Hodous has been 
appointed Head of the Chinese 
Department in the Kennedy 
School of Missions in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Mr. 
Hodous has given special atten¬ 
tion to the study of things sino¬ 
logical, and is therefore well 
equipped for such a position. 

One encouraging form of co¬ 
operation is that of the Trans¬ 
literation Committee appointed 
on April 17th, 1917, by the 
Kiangsu Educational Associa¬ 
tion. On this Committee both 
Chinese and foreigners are repre¬ 
sented. Their work is to devise 
a plan for the standardization of 
all transliteration of Western 
names, with a view to its ulti¬ 
mate adoption by the Ministry 
of Education in Peking. This 


by the College. The fact that 
the remains of Robert Morrison’s 
helper—the first Chinese Prot¬ 
estant evangelist in Kwangtung 
and in China—lay near to their 
meeting place seemed to link the 
present with the past, the East 
with the West, the seen with the 
unseen in a strangely effective 
way. It is hoped that the sacred 
spot may be preserved and some 
worthy memorial erected to the 
memory of the pioneer evangelist. 

Geo. H. McNeyjr. 


Items 

Committee has just issued a 
report of its work which is 
being submitted to a large num¬ 
ber of sympathizers for their 
opinion thereon. We congratu¬ 
late the Committee on its work 
up to date and hope that it may 
succeed in finally solving this 
problem. 

Contrary to a decision of the 
Executive Committee of the Pe¬ 
king Chapter of the Red Cross 
Society, intoxicating liquors were 
sold in connection with the Red 
Cross f&te held tinder their 
auspices. As a result of this 
violation of their action, the 
Committee issued a protest and 
stated that steps had been taken 
to preserve the authority and 
dignity of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and to prevent such viola¬ 
tion of its actions iu future. The 
money received from the sale 
of these intoxicants was not 
accepted by the Red Cross Society 
treasurer nor applied to the Red 
Cross funds. 

The July (1918) issue of The 
Titer national Review of Missions 
states that most of the British 
Missionary Societies had a larger 
income for 1917-1918 than for 
the year previous. Ten out of 
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fifteen representatives of Mis¬ 
sionary Societies present at a 
meeting on the 17th of April 
(1918) in London said that their 
Societies had this year the largest 
income on record. It is the 
smaller Societies apparently that 
are facing deficit. The same 
thing appears to be true in 
general of Australia and North 
America. In addition, it is 
pointed out that an increasing 
number of large and daring 
schemes for the enlargemeut of 
mission work are being put forth. 

The Missionary Research Li¬ 
brary is anxious to secure copies 
of the following numbers to com¬ 
plete their files:— 

CHINA MRDICAI, MISSIONARY 
JOURNAL,. 

1887 March, Jane. 

1888 March, June. 

1889 March, June, September. 

1S90 March, June, December. 

1891 March, December. 

1893 June, September. 

1894 September, December, 

1899 October. 

1901 Jauuary. 

1902 January, October. 

1903 January, 

1904 January, July. 

1905 January. 

1907 September. 

1915 May. 

EDUCATIONAI, REVIEW. 

All issues of Volume 1, 1908. 

1909 January, February, Novem¬ 
ber, December. 

Those who have copies of 
above back numbers will please 
send them to The Missiou Book 
Company, Shanghai, which will 
be glad to pay any reasonable 
price for them. 

In December 1917, Chaocbow- 
ftt (Kwantung, 250,000), was 
held by Northern troops and was 
surrounded by a much larger force 
of Cantonese troops. As the 
Northern commander declined to 
surrender or retire, a bombard¬ 
ment of the city was threatened. 


The gentry and Chamber of 
Commerce asked the missionary 
body and the head doctor of the 
Red Cross Hospital (a Chinese 
Christian) to mediate, and after 
lengthy negotiations the North¬ 
erners finally withdrew, thus 
avoiding the bombardment. 

In appreciation the gentry and 
merchants made a formal call on 
each mediator and presented him 
with a large silk banner, with 
the words Ig A ^ Hfc. and the 
same day set up in the courtyard 
of a large Buddhist temple which 
acts as a sort of civic center, a 
memorial stone telling about the 
incident. A photograph is shown 
opposite page 618. 

Mr. A. F. Almblad of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
who is now itinerating in North 
Mongolia, writing from Urga on 
July 25th, gives the following 
notes on the situation in Urga, 
the Holy city and the capital:— 

, . The present condition in 
Russia is likely to affect Mongolia 
very much, that is if the Russians 
do not enter or start fighting in 
North Mongolia; still it is very un¬ 
pleasant to hear the Mongols talk 
about the “ bad times ” in Russia 
and other countries. “ Look,” they 
say, “ here where we have the true 
God, there is no war.” That is what a 
Mongol said to me. And I have also 
heard sentences like this: ‘ * Have you 
come to distribute these books again ? 
You ought to know by this time that 
it is of no use to distribute your 
Scriptures here and try to convert the 
Mongols.” Otherwise things seem to 
be quite normal in Urga. At the 
same time people feel uneasy when 
you are talking to them. 

I think the Chinese are getting 
back their former ascendency more 
and more. 

A lot of Scriptures have been dis¬ 
tributed in Urga again and I feel 
sorry when I think of how little 
result there seems to be from the past 
work in Urga, T have heard that the 
Hutuktu or the Diving Buddha does 
not like the circulation of our books 
in his capital and I should not be at 
all surprised if I was refused permis¬ 
sion altogether to work here. 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 

MAy: 

26th, at Germantown, Philadelphia, 
U. S. A., to Mr. and Mrs, P. Gasser, 
C. I. M., a son (Friedrich Karl). 

July : 

2nd, at Kikungshan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. E. Ledgard, C. I. M., a son 
(Harold Armitage). 

17th, at Anshunfu, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Hutton, C. I. M., a son 
(Herbert Stevens). 

August : 

17th, at Tunghsien, near Peking, to 
Mr. and Mrs, W. B. Pettus, Y. M. C. 
A. and North China Union Language 
School, a son (Chaancey Goodrich). 

MARRIAGES. 

June : 

24th, at Fengcheu, Mr. S. Carlsson 
to Miss M. Jonssou, C. I. M. 

29th, at Changsha, Rev. B. Sinding 
to MissH. M. Heimbeck, both N.M.S.- 

July: 

2nd, at Yunnanfu, Mr. J. Yorkston 
to Miss A. E. Bailey, C. I. M. 

27th, at Swatow, Dr. Malcolm S., 
Ross to Miss Dorothy Fisk, E. P. M. 

31st, at Liaoyang, Rev. J. W. Find¬ 
lay to Dr. Margaret Rose Forgan, 
U. F. C. S. 

DEATHS. 

May : 

15th, at Oberlin, O., U. S. A., Mrs. 
Frances Durand Wilder. 

June : 

21st, at Hungtung, Mr. S. G. Wilt¬ 
shire, C. I. M. 

July: 

2nd, at Kikungshan, Frieda Eliza¬ 
beth Witte, aged two years and ten 
months, from dysentery. C. I. M. 

3rd, at Soocbow, Ruth, little 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. S. 
Brinkley, Soochow University. 

18th, at Anshunfu, Herbert Stevens 
Hutton, aged one day. C. I. M. 

August : 

15th, at Shanghai, Rev. J, W. 
Stevenson, Deputy-Director of the 
China Inland Mission, from malig¬ 
nant ulcer of the tongue. 

arrivals. 

June: 

27th, from U. S. A., Rev. W. H. 
Hudson, P. S. (ret. Kashing). 


July : 

8th, from U. S. A., Miss S. A. 
Nisbet, P. S. (ret. Kashing). 

9th, from England, Miss M. R. 
Barr, C. E. Z. M. S., (ret. Foochow), 
From U. S. A., Miss:Elizabeth Lan- 
man, Door of Hope Waifs and Strays’ 
Home, Sbaugkai (ret.). 

2otb, from U, S. A., Mr. D. W. 
Edwards and family, Y. M, C. A., 
Mrs. G. Purves Smith and family, 
U. M. C. (ret.). 

23rd, from Canada, Mr. O. W. 
Nelson, Miss S. Severson, C. I. M. 

24th, from U. S. A., Miss Rutb In¬ 
gram (Peking). 

25th, Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Nowack, 
E. M. (ret.). 

AUGUST : 

2nd, from U. S. A., Dr. Mary L. 
James, Miss Edith Hart, A, C. M. 
(ret). 

3rd, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Warner Brown, P. N. (Associated 
Mission Treasurers). 

14th, from U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Brown and children, M. E. M. 
(Chengtu). 

21st, from England, Miss Marion 
Hook, M.D., C. E.Z.M.S. (ret. Foo¬ 
chow). From U. S. A., Rev. C. W. 
Pruitt, D.D., S. B. C. (ret.); Mrs. F. 
D. Gamewell, M. E. M.and C. C. E. A. 
(ret.); Mr. L. M. Sears, Mr. M. A. 
Kees and family, Y. M. C. A.; Miss 
Maude Wheeler, M. E. M. (ret.). 

24th, from TJ. S. A., Prof. B- C. 
Jones, M.A, (ret.), Mr. Rugg, M. E. M. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Hess, C. and M.A. 
(ret.). 

DEPARTURES 

June : 

27th, to England via U. S. A., Miss 
Hornby, M.D., Ind. 

July : 

4th, to Canada, Mrs. H. G. Brown 
and children, M. C. C. To Norway 
via U. S. A., Miss V. Visiles, N. M. S. 
To Australia, Mr, and Mrs. D. Urqu- 
hart and son, C. I. M. 

5th, to England, Mrs. Hardy Jowett, 
W. M. M. S. 

16th, to U. S. A., Rev. J. F. Bucher 
and family, R. C. V. S. 

17th, to New Zealand, Miss M. E. 
Moore, C. S. F. M. 

19th, to U. S. A„ Miss E. G. Patter¬ 
son, P. N. 

20th, to U. S. A., Rev. C. P. Althaus 
and family, P. N. To Canada, Miss 
M. King, C. I. M. 

24th, to Norway via U. S. A., Dr. 
J. E. Nilssen and family, N. M. S. 
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Rev. Hsu Sheng-yen is connected with the work of the 
English Baptist Mission at Chin-ching in the Amoy field. He is a 
Christian leader of long and wide experience. His suggestions 
are well worth pondering. His emphasis on Christian unity 
should be noted. 

Rev. Henry M. Woods, D.D., is a member of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, South. He has been in China thirty-four 
years. He is a careful student of things Chinese, and has already 
produced a number of books thereon. 

Rev. A. E. Warnshuis, D.D., is a member of the Amoy 
Mission of the Reformed Church in America. He has been in 
China eighteen years, engaged mainly in evangelistic and administra¬ 
tive work; he has done some work along educatioual lines also. 
He is at present National Evangelistic Secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee. His article is a summary of the move¬ 
ment towards Christian co-operation in evangelistic work. 

Rev. C. Y. Cheng, D.D., has been connected with the work 
of the London Missionary Society. His principal work has been 
evangelistic, he having been sometime pastor of the Independent 
Church in Peking. He is the first Chinese Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society on the China Advisory Council, and is at present 
Chinese Secretary of the China Continuation Committee. His article 
was originally given as an address at the Ruling Convention. It has, 
however, been somewhat modified. While speaking as an individual, 
it should be kept in mind that he represents a growing body of 
Chinese public opinion. His article shows that the Chinese Church 
is coming into its own. 

Rev. George Thomas Candun, D.D., is a member of the 
United Methodist Mission (English), who has been in China forty 
years, engaged in evangelistic and administrative work. He is at 
present Professor of Systematic Theology in Peking University, 
which position he has held for a little over four years. His article 
gives an interesting insight into the workings of the Chinese 
imagination. 
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Editorial 


The World War and Mission Work in China 


President Wilson, in reply to a question by a 
m * ss ' 0Iiar y ^ le Methodist Episcopal Church, 
put, as he said, his whole thought about the 
necessity of maintaining mission work, into the following 
sentences :— 

“ I entirely agree with you in regard to the missionary 
work. I think it would be a real misfortune, a misfortune 
of lasting consequence, if the missionary programme for the 
world should be interrupted. There are many calls for money, 
of course, and I can quite understand that it may become more 
difficult than ever to obtain money for missionary enterprises 

.but that the work undertaken should be continued, 

and continued, as far as possible, at its full force, seems to 
me of capital necessity, and I for one hope that there may be 
no slackening or recession of any sort.” 


* * * 

During the last month seven missionaries— 

faCbinif COnt most w * 10rn were g°’ n £ 011 — an d 

four Chinese, have gone to France: eight 

missionaries have also gone to Siberia for Y. M, C. A. work, 

and ten doctors for work under the Red Cross Society. 
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We are glad that these workers can be spared. Others 
may yet possibly be needed, and should be as gladly given. 
Yet we must not forget that Christian work in China is a 
battle line of the first importance, and hence anything approach¬ 
ing a stampede of the forces in this foremost trench must be 
carefully avoided, for mission work is of primary importance 
all the time. 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy has recently said, in reference to 
Y, M. C. A. work, ‘‘Millions will be going overseas and we 
are sending over fifty workers a day or fifteen hundred this 
month into the war work on the continent That is none too 
many. But while we are sending fifty men a day for that 
work, we are not going to be able to find fifty men for the whole 
of Asia during the year. There is where the great need is and 
it is difficult to get men for that work in war-time. I wish I 
could sit down and have a personal talk with each one of our 
secretaries and point out to him that he has the largest oppor¬ 
tunity in the world to-day.I know of no greater spirit¬ 

ual opportunity in the world. We should strengthen and not 
decrease our forces. Men have a kind of a fever to get to 
the front, there is more romance about it. I do hope that our 
men will hold their trenches in the center of that great 
opportunity.” This is equally true of the work in general. 

In this connection it is only fair to suggest that the Mission 
Boards concerned in the temporary withdrawal of their workers 
should, except tinder very unusual circumstances, be given a 
chance to express themselves thereon. There is a tendency for 
mission workers to feel free to withdraw for this special war work, 
without waiting for the action of their Boards. It might look 
to some as though the missionaries were less careful of their 
obligations than are business men under similar circumstances. 


* 


* 


©rowing prominence 
of Chinese muorfters. 


The demands of war work, first upon 
British and now upon American mission¬ 
aries, have served to emphasize, what 
has been increasingly clear in recent years (to many of us), 
that not only the expansion, but even the maintenance of 
existing mission work, will depend largely on the degree of 
success with which well trained and carefully selected Chinese 
are enlisted in the personnel. An example from Peking has 
been brought to our attention : The staff of the hospital of the 
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Union Medical College has now been reduced to one Westerner 
in each department. Fortunately there were ready two Chinese 
surgeons who had received a thorough undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate medical training abroad. Their services were secured 
and the work goes ou with undiminished effectiveness* It 
even .seems likely that the presence of Chinese on the senior 
staff will help to attract to the hospital a class of patients who 
had not previously been reached in any considerable numbers. 
Similarly two other minor departments are being kept up by 
Chinese doctors who have had graduate training abroad, and an 
American-trained Chinese nurse is in charge of the operating 
room. In other parts of the country and in various branches 
of mission work, Chinese who have had similar advantages are 
being used with good effect, and we may well believe that in the 
future this development of a high-grade Chinese staff, inferior 
in no respect to the Western missionaries, must be carried even 
further. The main work of the Westerner must be educational, 
but since theoretical training alone is dead compared with the 
inspiration of example and actual practice, there is need for the 
continuance of direct work by the Westerner both as a demon¬ 
stration or model, and as a kind of laboratory course, with 
Chinese learners working under Western supervision, in prepara¬ 
tion for assuming independent responsibility. 

* * 

The war has had a tendency to break down 
national and class distinctions. This will 
probably increase the tendency to give the 
Chinese more nearly equal treatment, as compared with the 
foreigner, than in the past. First and foremost is the need of 
encouraging well qualified Chinese to look forward to posts of 
equal responsibility with the leading Westerners in the organiza¬ 
tions to which they belong. The most striking steps taken in 
this direction in recent years have perhaps been the selection of 
Chinese secretaries to head the national organization of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the still more recent 
consecration of a Chinese bishop, but numerous other examples 
of the extent to which the missions are feeling this ueed will 
occur to all. If this policy is not to be discredited we must see 
to it that the Chinese candidates show at least equally useful, 
though not necessarily identical, qualifications for the arduous 
duties that go with the posts of honor. 


* 

passing of Class 
distinctions. 
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The need for more social intercourse between Westerners 
and Chinese on terms of equality is becoming more and more 
felt, and since the number of Chinese workers whose intel¬ 
lectual and social background is comparable to that of the 
Occidental has been so greatly increased, this is now possible 
in a natural way to a degree that would have been out of 
the question in the old days when the two sides had so little 
in common. 

* * * 


Support ot The question of the proper salary scale for 

Iproteestonal Chinese with a modern training, and its 

Chinese Mothers, relation to the salaries paid to the foreigners, 
is receiving much attention in these days. The missionary’s 
salary is calculated to be the minimum at which the worker 
and his family can be supported in a manner consistent with 
effective service. The needs of the highly educated Chinese 
teacher or professional man in our cities to-day are almost 
as great as those of Westerners in similar positions. It 
is a significant fact that those organizations which have 
given most recognition to their Chinese workers have, as a 
rule, been most successful in securing Chinese support. The 
increased enthusiasm and self-respect which come from the 
realization of the equal opportunity afforded, far more thau 
compensate for the additional cost apparently involved. More¬ 
over, in some cases where a Chinese replaces a Westerner at the 
same salary, the incidental expenses for furlough, etc., will be 
so much less that there may actually be a financial saving. We 
frequently overlook the fact that the actual cost of a missionary 
to his society is almost double the amount of his salary. 

* * * 


Gbrtettan mnitg. 


Thk effects of the war and other common 
enterprises in promoting unity among the 
different organizations engaged in religious work have been 
very striking of late. When this is linked up with the 
demand for Christian unity in China we may expect a move¬ 
ment that will sweep everything before it. More and more 
occasions for co-operation will be found, particularly in educa¬ 
tion and social service, and each successful enterprise of this 
sort, through increasing mutual acquaintance, will still further 
promote the desired unity of feeling. If in choosing officers 
and boards of control for co-operative organizations, the 
principle of representation is relegated to the background, and 
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the principle of selection on the basis of experience and 
ability to serve is emphasized, there will be less aud less 
division on denominational lines; there will also probably be 
less friction and more fruitful results. While the principle of 
representation has by no means been abandoned, the increase in 
the numbers and importance of the co-operated membership of 
union institutions is au indication of a certain tendency in that 
direction. 

* * * 

^ ^ I was a young missionary, a little more 

ffrlenD tiian tliree y ears °"*» w “ en the Chinese 
Recorder was born. And so I was brought 
up on this magazine, and have always given it a welcome to 
my home. 

There is no sphere of missionary life and activity into 
which the Recorder has not entered. When a new number 
comes, I open it first at the Journal page, and smile a glad 
smile if the angel has brought a baby to some dear home. But 
and if, by aud by, the darling droops and forgets to breathe, it 
brings the tears, and a prayer to the great Comforter. The 
return to the home land of weary missionaries, aud their coming 
again, are all carefully recorded, and I think with gladness 
of what the furlough has meant of new inspiration and 
enthusiasm. 

I open next at the “In Memoriam,” aud read the loving 
testimony to the life and work of some dear saint—may we 
venture the word here ?—who has been borne away to the 
“ Bonnie Land.” A glance at the correspondence, and I turn 
back to the wise, informing, aud helpful words of the Editors ; 
after which I am ready for the louger articles relating to our 
life, aud work, and plans, and hopes in this “Celestial Land.” 

Much more our Journal records, but I must not add. 
How well it is edited, and how it is always progressing, I can 
gladly testify. Sometimes—not often—I am grieved, as when 
a dear brother fails to appreciate the sanctity and beauty of the 
Christian Sabbath. 

For the growing unity in the missionary body, so well 
illustrated and encouraged in the CHINESE, RECORDER ; also for 
its able Editorial Committee, aud its bourgeoning life, I give 
hearty thanks. How significant and hopeful it all is of the 
Recorder’s life and influence in the coming half century. 

Chauncey Goodrich. 
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mat me Moult> 3Do HnJ> 36e 3f We <Eoult>! 

We wrongly think that only those things we have done 
Will surely tell 
For ill or well,— 

That only great and noble victories we have won 
Will be for gain 
And show again— 

That all we would have done, but had not strength to do, 
Will all be lost 
With all its cost, 

And like the mist, arise aud into nothing go. 

This cannot be, 

As we shall see 

When God makes up the last, the just, the great account: 

We then shall find 
Desires of mind 

For good or bad for us will surely live and count, 

So God will give 
To those who live 

Not only what they’ve done, but wished to do and be. 

If ’tis to wrong 
’Tis their’s e’er long: 

As God will one day make us clearly see, 

And so of right 
In God’s pure sight, 

The thought and wish'for this shall be as if ’twere wrought: 
And so at last 
When life is past 

Shall bring a great reward to those who goodness sought. 

I,et us hope still 
And do God’s will 

That in the Mansions Fair we may be taken in ; 

Thus liviug pure 
We may endure 

And find the Crowns at last which we had hoped to win. 


W.D. 


Contributed Articles 


How to Extend the Chinese Christian Church* 

REV. HSU SHENG YEN 


we expect progress and growth in', the Christian Church? 

Our Lord, when He came into this world, went about 
preaching the Gospel and selected the apostles in order to secure 
continuity and expansion. His own words were ‘‘Let us go 
into the towns and villages and preach for for this cause was I 
sent.” Again when He was about to ascend He commended 
His disciples saying: “ Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel,” and this was in order that all who believed might 
have eternal life. But as He considered the frailties of His 
disciples He added : “ All power is given unto me in heaven and 
on earth, and lo I am with you even unto the end of the age.” 
Again, “Behold I send the promise of my Father upon you : 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem and in Judea 
and in Samaria and unto the uttermostjpart of the earth.” 

From these passages we may gather that the Church of 
Christ was expected to flourish and that the grace of God would 
be manifestly with it. Can there be any doubt about this? 
Therefore I exhort the Church of Christ in China to depend on 
the Holy Spirit’s power and seek by all means to extend the 
Church throughout the whole of our own land. This must be 
their supreme aim and object. 

As to the method of extension I submit the following :— 

i. Extension should be through the already existing 
societies . 

Since the days when Dr. Morrison came to China to 
preach the Gospel, thousands of European and American 
missionaries have followed in his steps : not a few of these 
have given their lives for the Gospel’s sake. Wherever the 
missionary has gone he has established churches regardless of 

* Translated by Rev. Joshua Vale. 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 



Fin this 20th century of rivalry we have the doctrine of 


the survival of the fittest and the principles of evolution 
applied to all material things how much more should 
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expense—giving his life and his strength in this work. Some 
of these churches have been in existence for a hundred years, 
others for several tens of years and may be considered as old 
established churches, but alas these churches though considering 
themselves as fully established yet do not think of making any 
further progress. If they really do not want to make any 
further progress then of course there is an end to the matter ; 
but if they do want to go forward and extend then they must 
rid themselves of the idea of leaning on their old supports, 
and seek to become self-governing, self-propagating, and not 
remain children of a hundred years old and thus retard their 
own growth and progress. 

Besides, the self-governing and self-propagating church 
lightens the missionary’s burdens and enables him to preach 
the Gospel in new fields. This is the first step in church 
extension. The second is for each member to take up his or 
her own responsibility and by a personal rivalry stir each other 
up with the object of becoming independent. 

Formerly, to become a member of the Church carried with 
it the idea of depending on the Church for help and influence. 
This arose because the idea of self-support and independence 
was lost sight of. Now, however, the Church, because of its 
independent movement, is regarded with respect as the one great 
agent of truth til the world. This is the third step in church 
extension. The Church having undertaken its responsibility 
will in time become stronger and will undertake the preaching 
of the Gospel as its own duty and not regard this as the 
prerogative of the missionary alone. Having realized this the 
Church will give itself to this work and will by the force of 
circumstances be enabled to carry it on successfully. This, 
then, is the fourth step in church extension. 

In regard to newly established churches, though for the 
time being dependent on financial help from the missionary, 
yet they should be taught from the first to support their own 
work, aim at entire self-support, and look forward to the day of 
independence and self-propagatiou. They should not be 
continually nursed as babes and thus hindered in their develop¬ 
ment and progress. 

2. The method of extension to be adopted in places where 
no church has been established. 

The territory of China is extensive and the population 
numerous and though the Christian Church has been at work 
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for about a hundred years—a period which cannot be said to 
be short—and missionaries from Europe and America have 
followed one another—in numbers which can not be said to be 
few—yet at the present time in the provinces of Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Hunan, Kwangsi, Kansu, Sinkiang, Szechwan, 
Shensi, Kirin, and Heilungkiang, there are still many regions 
where the Gospel has never been preached. Again in Tibet, 
Mongolia, and Tsingbai there are regions where the Gospel has 
never been made known. In the provinces of Hupeh, Kiangsi, 
Anhwei, Honan, and Shansi there are also many places without 
established churches. Then in regard to such provinces as 
Fukien, Canton, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Mukden, Chihli, with 
all their great towns, although the Gospel is said to have been 
preached in all these, yet there are many villages and hamlets 
still untouched by the Gospel message. 

If we want to extend the Church in China we must:— 

First, consider the strength of the already existing churches 
and as they are able give them self-government. The places 
still unevangelized should also be banded over to these churches 
as they are able to carry on self-propagation work. The 
foreign missionary should be retained to give bis help and 
guidance where such is needed; but the full responsibility 
should rest with the native Church. In this way they will rise 
to their responsibilities and not try to shirk their duties. 

Second, the old missions in such provinces as Fukien, 
Canton, Kiangsu, and Chekiang should be transferred to the 
interior to propagate the Gospel where Christ has not been 
named. In this way the Church may be extended even to the 
remote parts of the Chinese Republic. 

Third, missionaries, in selecting new fields for service, 
should not follow the old custom of crowding a number of 
missions in one centre but should follow the example of Paul 
and Barnabas, each going his own way preaching and teaching. 
In this way expansion will attend their efforts. 

Fourth, missionaries should ask the Mission Boards of 
Europe and America to send out more missionaries, increase 
their gifts of money and take advantage of the wonderful 
opportunity presented for widespread evangelism in China at 
the present moment. This is the opportunity missions have 
been looking for for the past hundred years. However, time 
quickly passes and opportunities fade away and do not return. 
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This is an opportunity that the Mission Boards must not on any 
account miss but at once take advantage of. 

Fifth, the Church must quickly unite in one body. The 
present divisions of the Church are not only opposed to the 
teaching on unity proclaimed by our Lord, but also are a source 
of ridicule to outsiders, a hindrance to the extension of the 
Gospel, a cause of jealousy between various sects and, further, 
a means of preventing many regions from being thoroughly 
evangelized. Since the present generation is the time of 
world-wide movements, how much more should there be unity 
in the Church of Christ! 

The Chinese Continuation Committee is an organization 
for the promotion of union and it is hoped that union will soon 
be an accomplished fact in China. 

Sixth, foreign workers such as J. R. Mott, Sherwood Eddy, 
and Chinese workers such as Ting Li-mei, Cheng Ching-i, C. T. 
Wang, David Yui, Cli'en Wei-ping; and lady workers such as 
Miss Paxson, Miss Dora Yu, Miss Ts‘ai of Nanking, and others, 
should be set apart to preach everywhere the Gospel of Christ 
and not confine themselves, as iu the past, to large cities and 
great centres of population. If this were done there would be 
great ingatherings into the Church such as they have had in 
Korea and India. 

Seventh, urge Chinese Christians to unite and form Evan¬ 
gelistic Bands, as done by the Presbyterian Mission in Swatow 
during the last decade or so. If this plan is followed extension 
will gradually follow, results will be excellent and satisfactory. 

3 . The right attitude to adopt towards old customs and 
moral sanctions . 

Christ’s attitude, when He preached to the people of His 
own day was, “I have not come to destroy but to fulfill.” 
Now many of the moral sanctions of China are based on the 
principles of human relationships ; the sages being taught of 
God acted as leaders and instructors of the people, leading the 
people to understand God’s dealings with man. 

Our Lord, who was God and man, when He came into the 
world preached and taught the Truth ; our prophets and sages 
took 4 ‘Reason” and the “Conscience,” as given by God, as 
their themes and used these to warn and arrest the attention of 
men. Many of their teachings were in accord with God’s will 
and not antagonistic to Christian teaching. Where they failed 
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was that they depended on man’s moral strength to work out 
their own salvation. The difficulty was not in their teaching 
but in the carrying out of their principles. 

Fortunately, however, with the coming of Christianity to 
China we understand that it is not by man’s own efforts but by 
God’s grace that He is saved ; that all who are forgiven and 
born again are transformed and become new creatures, escaping 
the bondage of darkness and sin and enjoying the liberty of the 
Gospel of Christ—such persons who were overwhelmed with 
the difficulties of following “Reason” and the “Conscience” 
are now able to carry out these principles as easily as turning 
over their own hand. 

We should try to extend the Christian Church by means 
of these old customs and moral sanctions as we find them, not 
try to do away with them but select such as are right and carry 
them out by the new strength we derive from Christ—we 
should not attempt to place them amongst the teachings of 
Christ but try to carry them out by the new power we have 
derived from Christ. 

4. How to maintain right attitude towards ancient forms 
of religion . 

Although, in the early days of Chinese history, there was 
respect shown to God as the imperial ruler, yet this was not 
what may be styled a “religion.” There was respect but 
no faith—religion or religious sects began with Taoism ; but 
unfortunately this sect was occupied with empty speculations 
and was void of real progress, and thus never really obtained 
the respect of the people for its teachings. 

Then we come to the time of Confucius who exalted Yao 
and Shun ; set up Wen and W11 as standards to be followed 
and discussed the human relationships. He was occupied with 
the things of this life and did not concern himself about a future 
world. Confucius was not the head of a religious body but a 
“pattern for all time—The Great Sage, The Great Perfect.” 
Next in time came Buddhism, with its teachings of “Cause 
and Effect,” “Transmigration,” “Contemplation,” etc.; still 
later the teachings of Mohammed were propagated. This sect, 
whilst teaching reverence for one God, seems to make no 
distinction between life in this present state and that in the 
future age, and further depended on physical force in the 
propagation of its teachings. 
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Last of all came Christianity, propagated from Europe and 
America. The great truths of this religion are “Love,” 
“Free Will,” or “Moral Responsibility,” “Forgiveness,” 
“ New Birth,” etc. 

In regard to the future Christianity taught that those 
who, through faith, obtained forgiveness of their sins, should 
enjoy the everlasting happiness of heaven ; those who were 
unbelieving and continued in their evil ways would endure 
the everlasting punishments of hell. 

Those who believe in Christ, individually become sincerely 
good, their families enjoy peace and tranquility and their states 
become strong and vigorous. In this life they would be enabled 
to live as men without shame and in the next world to throw 
off all the evil consequences of death and destruction. Truly 
Christianity is the one religion in the whole universe 1 

However, as Christianity was first taught by missionaries 
from Europe and America, this gave rise to much suspicion 
and distrust, which fortunately has been lived down by the 
Cbristlike spirit of those who propagated Christianity amongst 
our people; and Christianity is now welcomed by all classes in 
China. Nevertheless, at the present time, amongst those who 
do not know or have never enquired into these things, there is 
still a spirit of doubt, a tendency to regard Christianity as of 
foreign origin. Therefore any plans for expansion in China 
must not overlook this fact and those who seek to win the 
people to Christ must distinguish between the separate needs of 
each different sect if their plans are to succeed. For instance, 
if they regard Taoism and Buddhism as mere superstitions and 
attack them with ridicule, not only will their efforts be of no 
avail but will also do barm. In order to win them their 
principles or teachings must be studied and use made of 
their teachings on such subjects as “sin” and “suffering,” 
and Christ presented to them as the universal Saviour from all 
the ills of mankind. In this way you will succeed in winning 
them to Christ. 

In dealing with a Confucianist you may approach him thus. 
That whilst Confucianism exalts the human relationships yet 
it is powerless to put these principles into practice. Having 
thus cleared the way you may then present the truth of 
redemption in Christ as the power to awaken men. 

Again you may add that although the Chinese sages 
taught that man is endowed with a desire to follow the dictates 
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of his better nature yet that he has “a nature which tends 
towards what is harmful,” and that through this weakness he 
is unable to carry out principles that are right and good, 
Christ then can be presented as able to secure this. You cau 
further emphasize the fact that Christ came for this purpose 
and no other. Finally to win the adherents from the old sects 
we must first, study the principles of their teachings and having 
discovered their deficiencies we may then supplement these as 
taught in Christianity, Secondly , we must associate with 
them and thus by constant intercourse remove their doubts and 
suspicions and then we may be able to present our teachings to 
them in a manner acceptable. Thirdly , if you were formerly 
a member of a Chinese religious sect take advantage of this 
to lead others in these sects to Christ. For instance, at the 
present time there are many priests and nuns in the Christian 
Church ; advantage should be taken of this to lead other 
priests and nuns into the Church. 

5 . How to lead the upper classes , the gentry, and merchants 
to Christ. 

During the Manchu regime the principle of the govern¬ 
ment was first to close the door against the Christian religion. 
Then having allowed its propagation the policy was to openly 
favour it but secretly oppose it. Before the Boxer troubles it 
was a marvel that Christianity was not destroyed. Officials of 
the Chieh type egged on the populace against the Church ; those 
of the weaker type showed partiality to Chinese Christians in 
matters of litigation, etc. 

Both of these types were wrong and for this reason num¬ 
berless cases arose between “Church ” and “ people” so much 
so that the government was quite helpless in the matter. 

The fault was not in Christianity but in the faulty state of 
the Chinese government. 

At that period the Christian membership consisted largely 
of the common people who were looked down on by the 
government as the “lower class” or “outsiders”; Christians 
were designated as “church people” in distinction to those 
who were designated “citizens”—a distinction and a difference 
truly with far-reaching consequences. 

However, with the establishment of the Republic and 
religious liberty the Christian religion has come to the front 
and has shown itself patriotic to the government in many 
ways, and its true principles have been manifest in the state 
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and society. Thus at the present time there are many out¬ 
standing men of the official and ruling class who having studied 
its principles are well disposed towards Christianity, Many 
too of the gentry and merchants are near the Kingdom. As 
for the other classes, they also show signs of wishing to enter 
the Church. Thus the opportunity for preaching is great and 
the Gospel is welcomed on every hand. 

Now let us consider the best way to extend the Church 
amongst the upper classes of society. 

First. We must urge prominent members of the Church 
to do their utmost to propagate the Gospel. For instance, 
Mr, C. T. Wang should use his position to reach his fellow 7 
members of parliament; Mr. Hsu Chhen his fellow officers in 
the army ; Messrs. Li Ho aud Feng Yu Hsiang their fellow 
officers in the navy ; Chung Yung Kuang his fellow professors 
in educational circles. Further, Messrs. Tseu Chiang Chung 
and Shih Chi Yuen should influence the gentry to which 
class they belong and Miss Ts‘ai should do the same with the 
upper class ladies with whom she associates. Mr. Kao Feng Ch‘i 
should also use his influence with the merchants and artisans 
with whom he comes in contact. If each of these depending on 
the Holy Spirit’s power actually put forth their whole strength 
the Church would soon be extended on every hand. 

Secondly. A preaching band should be organized to work 
amongst the upper classes consisting of such men as J. R. Mott, 
Sherwood Eddy, C. T. Wang, David Yui, and others. If such 
a band preached constantly in the capital, iu large provincial 
centres, and big market towns, to scholars and gentry, much 
in the way as was recently done by Drs. Mott and Eddy in 
Peking and Canton, many of the official aud upper classes 
would be attracted towards Christianity. 

Thirdly . The Y. M. C. A. should be invited to organize 
Bible study classes, in schools, magistrates’ offices, public 
buildings, public gardens, and reading rooms so that members 
of the upper classes of society might have an opportunity to 
study the influence of Christianity in the affairs of the nations 
and its relation to their prosperity or decay, rise or fall. 

Fourthly. Expansion of first class literature and magazines. 

The minds of people are as different as their faces. There 
are some who will not attend meetings, or study the Bible, 
others who are fond of retirement and seldom go out of their 
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homes. The only way to reach such people with the Gospel 
is through Christian literature, magazines, and newspapers. 
First class dailies, fortnightly or monthly papers, or first class 
essays are ail very useful in reaching such people. Christian 
publishing institutions should be expanded and their many 
publications given a wider circulation. Ripe scholars, too, 
should be sought out who by producing first class literature 
might greatly help forward the expansion along these lines- 

6 . Educational institutions should be expanded by increased 
financial support. 

The home politics and foreign relations of China are in 
a state of decay ; the morals of the people are being destroyed, 
so that such things as “public welfare” and “public morality” 
are difficult to find. Social intercourse and family instruction 
are things of the past. What hope is there then that the 
nation will maintain its independent existence ? 

The only hope for our country is in Christianity. Now, 
although Christianity has existed in China for over a century, 
yet, because of difficulties put in its way, the troubles and 
persecutions it has passed through, it has not had a real chance 
to flourish and come to full growth. 

Look where you will throughout the world, Furope or 
America, where is there a nation which has not been built up 
on religion and education ? By religion man’s mind is 
corrected and education is the basis upon which he builds his 
moral principles. The present government has given attention 
to educational matters and is anxious for progress by means of 
science ; but owing to continual unrest they have riot been able 
to accomplish this. Sometimes it has been financial difficulties; 
sometimes want of proper methods of teaching ; at other times 
ill equipped instructors have hindered progress—their lessons 
have been ill prepared, their teaching superficial aud shallow 
so that such instructions as they were able to give were quite 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the nation. 

If therefore the Church earnestly gave itself to this matter 
of education, educational matters would be largely in the 
bauds of the Church and the aim to save the country would be 
attained by the Church. The fear is, however, that the Church 
will not rise to this—alas, that it should be so ! 

If the Church desires to expand she has the opportunity to 
do so by taking up the educational problem ; but the matter 
will not admit of any delay. 
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Let us consider a few points in this connection :— 

First Most of the non-Christian schools are a failure ; 
the Church therefore ought to take advantage of this and 
establish first class schools. In this way non-Christians would 
be attracted by the superior teaching of our schools and get the 
advantages of real scholarship. 

Secondly . Mission schools are mostly taught by mission¬ 
aries and their books of instruction are largely permeated with 
Christian teachings. Thus the scholars by daily contact with 
Christian sentiment will be more readily influenced toward the 
truth. Is it not so that most of the scholars in our schools are 
the children of Christians ? 

Thirdly . In Christian schools the Bible is a text-book; 
morning and evening there is Christian worship for the 
scholars ; special worship and preaching on Lord’s Days ; Bible 
study classes, etc. What opportunties these afford for spreading 
the truth ! How can these be compared with easy-going 
methods of non-Christians schools ? 

Fourthly . Christian schools give attention to industrial 
education. The progressive spirit of these schools, which 
distinguish between the essentials and non-essentials, forms a 
true guide to those who study these subjects and they thus 
become centres of attraction to non-Christian scholars who 
eagerly seek to become students in such institutions. There¬ 
fore, as this eagerness on the part of non-Christian scholars 
increases, we should endeavour to expand this side of our 
educational institutions. 

But how are these institutions to be expanded? (a) The 
Mission Boards should be asked to give of their best from the 
civilizations of Europe and America. First class institutions 
should be erected where men of ability might be trained and 
the various industries studied, (b) The present institutions 
should be amalgamated or united so that the greatest and 
widest efficiency might be attained. (c) Chinese Christians 
should be urged to open primary and secondary schools in 
order to encourage and expand industrial education. (< i) Chinese 
and foreigners should unite in choosing men of outstanding 
ability and character, who should give themselves to teaching 
Chinese who might themselves become instructors in this 
branch of learning with the view to supplying future needs. 
In this way expansion can be attained. 
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Finally . If we wish to secure expansion of the Chinese 
Church we must zealously give attention to self-government. 
The only way to secure stability for the Chinese Church is 
through self-government; and this is dependent on the mem¬ 
bership accepting responsibility. But if we wish the member¬ 
ship to undertake responsibility we shall only attain this by 
repeated urging. The reason for this is that the majority of 
those who are willing to take responsibility are mostly poor 
people. A study of history will show that in all times—ancient 
and modern. Those who undertook responsibility and sought 
for self-government were poor people who opposed the rich and 
powerful. Thus self-government is not to be attained by 
dependence on the rich members of the Church (if those who 
are rich take this responsibility upon themselves so much the 
better) but by every member taking his or her portion of the 
responsibility. If the Church can attain self-government then 
they will bravely face the question of self-propagation. Given 
self-propagation there will be progress and prosperity and the 
financial burdens involved will not be difficult to sustain. In 
this way those missionaries who have braved the dangers of sea 
and land and who have offered their lives and wealth for the 
Gospel’s sake will be released to carry the Gospel into the 
distant provinces of Yunnan, Kweichow, Hunan, Kwangsi, 
Szechwan, Shensi, Kansu, The New Dominion, Kirin, 
Heilungkiang, Mongolia, Tibet, and Tsiughai. In this way 
within a few tens of years, great progress will be attained and 
the Kingdom of God be established on the earth as in heaven. 
This is what we hope and long for! 

--——-»•»*.—- 

What is the Special Contribution of Christianity 

to Chinese Life? 

H. M. WOODS 

one may be pardoned for saying so, this question, if 
the writer understands it, seems much like asking— 
What special contribution does the character of Hamlet 
make to the play called by his name ? Or, what con¬ 
tribution would life make to a dead body ? Can Hamlet be 
said to make a contribution to the play ? He is the play,— all 
else is mere setting. Does life make a special contribution to 
a corpse ? Or is it everything ? With it, all being possible ; 
without it,—nothingness, corruption ? 
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So, according to the Scripture view, Christianity cap 
hardly be said to make a contribution to human life. It is 
not an addition, a supplement, to patch up old, moribund 
systems of human devising. Our Saviour taught this plainly 
in his parable of the “ new cloth on the old garment,’’ just as 
in this parable He also teaches the impossibility of fusing or 
combining by “accommodation” the one divine system of 
saving Truth with human religions. 

No, Christianity, when truly embraced, will not make a 
contribution to Chinese life ; it will mean everything . It will 
give life, power, reality where now death, impotence, and 
hollowness are found. The great Divine Founder says to the 
individual and to the nation, “ I am come that ye might have 
life ’ ’; “Behold, I make all things new ! ” 

This does not imply that the old religious and moral beliefs 
have no good in them. On the contrary they have many noble 
thoughts and precepts. It simply means, as 3,000 years of 
testing abundantly prove, that they are dead. They have no¬ 
power to change the heart, or bring the soul to God. They 
are beautiful word paintings, with no corresponding reality. 
The Chinese admirably express this unreality in the phrase 
S # % Hi* To try to save society or help the soul of man 
with human systems is like trying to satisfy a hungry man 
with pictures of bread. The attitude of Christianity toward 
these systems is that of the architect toward a building ready to 
collapse. He shakes his head and says : “ Yes, there is some 

good material in it, but, as a dwelling, it is impossible. It has 
no proper foundation, and its construction is wholly faulty. It 
must come down, and be built all over again,—it must be made 
entirely new.” 

The blessings which the Gospel will bring to Chinese life 
are so many and so rich that, in the limited space put at our 
disposal, they can only be roughly outlined. In doing this 
we cannot do better than follow the Chinese line of thought, 
which shows what is needed for the individual, and the 
nation. The successive steps in moral progress, set forth in 
the % ^ and Jf, are well known ; f$ Mi IE J&> 

^ g*, jg H|> ^ % T —“The purpose made sincere, heart 
set right, conduct reformed, family regulated, state governed, 
whole country tranquilized.” Also the Five Relationships of 
Society, and the Five Constant Virtues, (3£ £ &). The 

relation of u Ruler and minister, of father and son, of 
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husband and wife, of brother and brother, of friend and 
friend”; and “Son of Humanity, Righteousness, Sense of 
Propriety, Knowledge, and Fidelity.” These noble things, 
the Chinese confess, have now alas ! no existence except on 
paper,—they are the “painted loaves.” The reason is not far 
to seek : their whole foundation is wrong. It is based on false 
gods , or no god ' and human self-sufficiency. To hope that the 
poor, weak, unclean heart of man can produce righteousness 
and purity, by its own effort and trusting to dead men and 
images, is as fatuous as to hope that a stream of pure, whole¬ 
some water can come out of a cesspool. 

But here comes the Gospel and establishes for the Chinese 
and for the whole world the great and only foundation of 
religion and morals—the living God ; the soul brought into 
right relation with God in Christ , the source of all life, 
goodness, and power. (I Cor. 3:10, 11). Established on this 
sure foundation and growing out of this relation comes the gift 
of the neiu heart. The quest of prophets and righteous men 
in all ages, to which Mencius so pathetically refers,—the ‘‘ lost 
heart f —is found in Christ. 

Here is the “unspeakable gift” of Christianity to China, 
which embraces all good, and which will revolutionize and 
enrich Chinese life in every department, viz. : man brought into 
vital connection with God in Christ who bestows the new hearty 
making possible all moral and spiritual progress, because the 
recipient “can do all things” through the Divine Saviour who 
strengthens him, (Phil. 4:13) and through the Divine Spirit 
who imparts this life. (Rom. 8:11.) 

This great change in man once effected, the realization in 
actual experience of the details of moral progress as indicated 
in the Chinese classics and mentioned above, will naturally 
follow. Only Christianity will take these Chinese ideals, 
and, cutting off those harmful excrescences and perversions 
which now mar and dwarf them, will greatly expand and 
elevate them, (as Chu Hsi happily says, ^ g, “carrying 
them on to their highest development”) giving them an 
application and a sublimity of meaning, never dreamed of 
before. 

Take for instance, filial piety. Christianity will 
make the Chinese see a great light. That this relation is not 
limited to men merely, but has an infinite sweep, opening up 
our relation to the glorious Creator of Heaven and Earth. God 
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will thus be to them no longer a vague abstraction,* or a 
pantheistic concept, confused with the material universe, nor 
a cold, distant monarch, who is far out of the reach of poor 
mortals; but He will be, as He is, a loving Father, personal, 
always near us, speaking to us and we to Him. They will see 
that this is indeed # M the highest development, 

the noblest application of the great principle of filial piety. 
Following this, filial piety in the home will become a reality, 
its highest manifestation no longer the worship of tablets of 
the dead whose spirits one fears, but the loving service of the 
living, and the remembrance and true honoring of the dead not 
by empty forms, but by leading an upright, useful Christian life. 

The power of the living Christ will touch the next great 
relationship and hallow it; maintaining one standard of pure 
living for man and wife, and removing that running sore, 
which now destroys the peace and purity of the home— 
concubinage. 

The family will be revolutionized because the Gospel will 
have introduced into it a new, marvelous, inspiring force-— 
tl the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” (Eph. 6:4.) 

The government of the country in turn will be affected, 
and the Gospel will eliminate the two great causes of China’s 
present weakness and deca y,—factional strife and venality. 
It will give a spirit of true patriotism and self-sacrifice, which 
knows no North nor South, neither Anhwei nor Chihli, but 
unites all together for the common good. 

Fidelity and truthfulness will spring up where before 
there was deceit and falsehood. No wonder these deplorable 
traits are so prevalent, when they have been uniformly found 
in the practice of false religions, as Confucius testifies (;#§ Jj|, 
$} fj). How different it will be when the Chinese know they 
are not serving dead men and images, whom they can trifle 
with, but the God of Truth, the Searcher of hearts, from 
whom nothing is hidden, who will render to every man accord¬ 
ing to his works ! 

The Gospel will immeasurably exalt the Chinese idea of 
those lofty virtues §§, Son of Humanity and Righteousness , 

* It is quite beside the mark to quote the Classics referring to Shangti : 
for while these show that the Chinese originally had a knowledge of God, this 
idea was merely a vague abstraction which bore no relation whatever to their 
daily life, to practical matters. And even this abstraction has long since been 
buried and lost,—overwhelmed by a mass of error and superstition, which 
enjoins the worship of heaven, earth, sun, moon, and stars, innumerable 
images and deified men,—everything else but the true and living God. 
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and will make them active forces. They will grasp a thought 
which towers far above anything the sages ever taught, when 
they get a vision of the infinite love of God and the perfect 
righteousness of God joined together to save mankind, blazing 
forth with ineffable glory from the Cross. Christianity will 
give a new meaning to industry , to duty, to the dignity of work, 
and of service. The wealthy will not consider work some¬ 
thing beneath them, to be shunned, only fit for the poor 
creature who is struggling for existence. The)' will come to 
see that all, high and low, should toil, in order to help the 
country, to set an example to those less fortunate, to try to 
make the world better and happier. All because duty is a 
sacred trust from God, of which an account must be rendered ; 
and still more because the King of all the earth once said, when 
He was the Son of Man, — “I am among you as he that 
servetli.’ ’ 

And so one might go on round the whole circuit of human 
endeavor and aspiration, and find that everything real and 
worth having will be the gift of Christianity. For what phase 
of Chinese life will Christianity not transform and uplift,— 
making real by its divine touch the good which other systems 
of belief were vainly groping after, because of Christ, who 
alone is the Truth and THE Life, and because the Gospel is 
the POWER OF God unto salvation to every one that believeth? 


Union in Evangelistic Work 

A. L. WARNSHUIS 

U iNION in evangelistic work is a comparatively recent 
| development on the mission field, although it is not 
impossible to find a few early examples of evangelistic 
co-operation. In South Fukien, British missionaries, 
coming to a field in 1850 where American workers had preceded 
them, united in the work already in progress with the result 
that only one Chinese Church was established. It is not a 
union Church, for from the beginning it has been a unit, with 
two missions sharing in its work. This union has contributed 
very much to the growth of a strong, self-governing Chinese 
Church. But this is exceptional. The usual experience has 
been that co-operation and union are begun first in educational, 
medical, and other institutions. That we can to-day speak of 
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union evangelistic work is an evidence of the continued growth 
of the movement of the churches toward larger union. 

This movement has been stimulated by the Special 
Evangelistic Campaigns in the larger cities of China in 1913, 
1915, and again this year, which have been conducted by 
union committees representing all the Christian forces in each 
city. In these campaigns there have been no denominational 
appeals. It has been recognized with great satisfaction that 
the essential message of the Gospel can be preached from 
an interdenominational platform without any compromise or 
surrender of religious convictions. There has been no lessening 
of loyalty on the part of the Christian workers towards their 
own Church, and at the close of the campaign in each city 
this year there has been no difficulty in relating new converts 
to the various churches. Each new convert has been intro¬ 
duced to the Church of the friend who was instrumental in 
bringing him to the union meetings. Moreover, the co¬ 
operation that has been manifested among the Christians has 
had apologetic value affecting the non-Christians who have 
been impressed with the splendid spectacle of a united and 
unbroken Christian movement. The union of effort has given 
added force to the message, and the combined strength of 
all the workers in the city has made possible such work as 
has attracted the attention of the whole community and has 
won many strong men whom it would have been difficult to 
reach in other ways. 

The increasing emphasis that has been laid upon making 
these campaigns integral parts of a permanent program of 
evangelism in the large cities has resulted also in the per¬ 
manent organization of several union evangelistic committees. 
The Tientsin Christian Union is one of the first of these, and 
the result of its work is seeu in the fact that there is now 
whole-hearted co-operation between all the churches in evan¬ 
gelistic work in that city. In Peking the committee has been 
organized permanently as the Forward Evangelistic Committee 
of the city, and plans are being made by which this will 
become the central co-ordinating committee of all the Christian 
work in the city. The other cities that are known to the 
writer to have permanent union evangelistic committees are 
Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Hangchow, Nanking, and Wuchang. 

The Union Evangelistic Committee in Hangchow has the 
most comprehensive plans of all these union committees, and 
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is the most fully organized. Its constitution states the purpose 
of its organization to be, “ to furnish a medium to the Christian 
agencies in Hangchow for the united presentation of the Gospel 
to all classes throughout the city.” The committee is com¬ 
posed of representatives, men and women, Chinese and foreign, 
elected by the churches and the Y. M. C. A. The committee 
has also power to co-opt members, who are considered repre- 
sentatives-at-large of the Hangchow community, their number 
not to exceed one-third of the elected membership. 

With reference to the powers of the committee, the con¬ 
stitution states,—“ While the committee can have no mandatory 
powers over the constituent bodies, it shall be empowered to 
plan and execute policies and methods of work for the evangel¬ 
ization of the city.” Another article states,—“The committee 
shall at its discretion ask any of the constituent bodies to set 
aside workers for whole or part time as secretaries under the 
committee, under conditions, financial and other, mutually 
acceptable to the committee and the body concerned.” In 
accordance with these provisions the committee is doing work 
which its members, who are representatives of the Missions 
and churches in the city, have agreed can be done more 
economically and effectively in this united way than if the 
constituent bodies were to do parts of it separately. The list 
of sub-committees that have been appointed indicates the wide 
range of these activities,—(i) Literature Dep6t and Reading 
Room, (2) Calendars, (3) Tract Distribution, (4) Popular 
Lectures on Christianity, (5) Lantern Lectures, (6) Survey 
and Recommendations Regarding Church-members and In¬ 
quirers, (7) Survey, (8) Sunday Schools, (9) Press Work, 
(10) Festivals, (11) Evangelism, (12) Socials. The reports 
and bulletins show that much real work is being done. A 
force of one hundred and twenty volunteer workers distribute 
50,000 tracts in all parts of the city not less than once each 
quarter. A special sheet calendar with a map of the city 
showing the location of churches and other Christian institu¬ 
tions and photographs has been issued. Popular lectures on 
Christianity and lantern lectures on various subjects have been 
given according to a co-operative plan. The Sunday School 
Committee has been successful in strengthening and enlarging 
the schools; they are endeavoring to secure uniformity in the 
lessons and so preparing for union work in the training of 
teachers. United celebration of national holidays, and of 
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Christmas and Easter; an all-city plan for Sunday school 
picnics on the same day, and other social work, have helped 
to unite the whole Christian community into one body. The 
committee has also actively promoted evangelistic campaigns 
in the churches and organized the union work of the “Eddy 
Campaign.” Much has been done to increase the evangelistic 
spirit in .the churches and to make aggressive evangelism a norm 
of church life. This does not complete the description of the 
committee’s work, for these are only some of the headings of 
paragraphs in reports that have been printed. It is evident that 
there is much more being done than merely to hold committee 
meetings. The five denominations in Hangchow are effectively 
co-operating in their task of evangelizing the whole city. 

All the Union Evangelistic Committees that have been or¬ 
ganized are confronted with the difficult problem of securing men 
who can give sufficient time to the union work, and it cannot yet 
be said that an altogether satisfactory solution has been found. 
In Hangchow the Presbyterian Mission has appointed one of 
its missionaries, Rev. R. F. Fitch, D.D., to give full time to the 
work of this committee, as its secretary. One or more Chinese 
workers are also fully employed by the committee, which has 
opened an office as its headquarters. More recently the Union 
Evangelistic Committee in Canton has secured half of the time 
of Rev. G. H. McNeur, of the New Zealand Presbyterian 
Mission. Here the committee shares an office in the u Missions 
Building” with the Kwangtung Christian Council. In some 
of the other cities the local Young Men’s Christian Association 
has enabled one of its secretaries to give a large part of his time 
to the Union Committee. In other cities the time of a man, in 
whole or in part, has been given by oue of the local missions to 
the work of these committees for short periods of time. 

The movement is extending now to provincial organization. 
Besides the Federal Councils that have been organized in some 
provinces, union evangelistic committees are working in other 
provinces. In Fukien, following the province-wide campaign, 
a North Fukien Committee has carried forward the work in the 
northern part of the province and the conference of South 
Fukien missions is responsible for this there. In Honan and 
Szechwan, union committees are pressing forward in province¬ 
wide plans for evangelistic work. In Manchuria the same is 
done by one of the committees of the Conference of Missions in 
the Three Eastern Provinces. 
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The experience seems to show that the churches are 
drawing closer together, not so much because union is right in 
principle, but because the actual work to be done is so great, 
and the most economical and effective way of undertaking the 
task is by united effort at least in some lines of work. The 
union that exists is not so much one of organization as it is a 
union that consists in co-ordinated and co-operative work. 

Generally speaking these union committees have only 
advisory powers, although, as has been mentioned above, the 
Committee in Hangchow has been given some executive power. 
In this connection it may be of interest to quote from a report 
presented to the Federal Council of Churches in America, in 
1912. (See “Christian Unity at Work,” pages 125-126.) 

“The work of the Federal Council is to promulgate great 
principles of unity. Ministers and laymen accept its findings. 
The work of a city federation is more difficult. It has to put 
these principles into practice. The city task is difficult, but 
not impossible. The leaders in the city federation have as 
their first task, to discover the functions, the limitations, and 
the methods of most effective inter-church federation. 

“The functions of the State Federation are advisory ; of 
the local federation, largely executive. The grave danger in 
the city federation is not inactivity but in exceeding the 
functions it should assume. The federation should not attempt 
to usurp the functions of the denomination or local church. It 
should not be a new organization to do the Church’s work. It 
should not complicate the bewildering machinery for social 
and religious work. It should simplify and co-ordinate to the 
point of greatest efficiency. 

“ The functions of the Federation as seen in St. Louis are : 
to know our city and its needs ; to know the forces that work 
for good and evil; to magnify the relationship of the churches 
to the civic life ; to stimulate the community work of the 
denominations and the local churches ; to take over such inter¬ 
denominational activities as can be conducted economically by 
a federation ; to plan and to lead in a determined and persistent 
effort to reach the unchurched with the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

The Union Evangelistic Committees that have been or¬ 
ganized in China have already proved their value. In these 
committees the Christian forces face the whole task of occupy¬ 
ing and evangelizing the whole city, or province, considered 
not only as so much geographical territory, but also so as to 
reach all classes in society and to Christianize the whole con¬ 
tent of life. Here, too, the Christian forces meet to counsel 
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together for the use of all available forces in undertaking 
the whole task. The influence of this on the Christian workers 
themselves has been to help them to realize that they are 
parts of a large force with a common purpose and engaged in a 
combined effort, and so to them it has brought encouragement 
and has aroused them to greater efforts. 


The Chinese Church of To-day 

Rev. C. Y. CHENG, D.D. 

I 


been slow and steady. Tack of leadership, of training, 
of initiative, of power, are some of the reasons for this state of 
stagnancy. While this is true, we are no mere pessimists who 
do not see the other side of the shield. We have not yet reached 
our goal, but comparing the present work with that of the days 
of Morrison, Tegge, Gilmour, Hudson Taylor, one cannot but 
thank God for His goodness and blessing upon the work of the 
Christian Church in this land. Christianity is a living force—a 
dynamic power—in China, as it is in many other countries. 
China can accept or reject it but she cannot ignore it. Her 
social and national life is being affected by it, and Christianity 
in China can no longer be regarded as a foreign religion. I 
believe that even those who are opposed to the religion of Christ 
are witnesses to its living reality and power, and many a 
self-sufficient man of learning who despises the Word of God 
as a book unworthy of his notice because the language in which 
it is written does not commend itself to him, is yet impressed 
by its influence over men. This is a tribute to the Book 
which we know is of divine origin. In our present translation 
of the Bible there is, I believe, still room for improvement, but 
to regard the Bible as worthless because the style is in some 
cases unsatisfactory, shows not only the critic’s superficial 
knowledge of it but also his failure to discern spiritual things. 

This same line of argument can be applied to the whole 
of the Christian enterprise in China. While we make no secret 
of its relatively slow progress and frequent failures and short- 


m HAT the Chinese Church is still in its infancy is a fact 
few will deny. Generally speaking, though it has not 
kept pace with present opportunities, its progress has 
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comings, we can boldly say that Christianity in China is a living 
force, which cannot be denied by even its bitter enemies if they 
are honest. 

. It must be frankly admitted that hardly anywhere on earth 
is the Christian Church perfect and without fault, and that 
many who call themselves Christians fail to live up to the 
standards which they should attain—'yet Christianity as a whole 
has made gigantic achievements throughout the world, such as 
the education of the young, the elevation of womanhood, the 
healing of the sick, the uplifting of the downtrodden, the 
revealing of the Heavenly Eather—these are monumental 
witnesses that cannot be bidden or unrecognized. And the 
failures of Christians are not due to the fact that they have 
followed Christ too closely, and obeyed His Word too exactly, 
but on the contrary to the fact that they have too little of 
Christ in them. If the followers of Christ were more like 
Him, if Christians were only to learn of Him more whole¬ 
heartedly, what could not the Christian Church, yea, the 
whole world, be ! 

Notwithstanding such failures and shortcomings, the hope 
of the world is in Christianity. Neither Mohammedanism, 
Confucianism, Buddhism, or any other “ism” can give advice 
or lend a helping hand. Christianity is the only dynamic power 
and living force adequate to meet the world’s needs to-day; and it 
is such a force whether all are willing to recognize it as such or 
not. Even though the sun be hidden for a time behind dark 
clouds, our only hope for light is from the sun. And the 
whole Christian teaching points us to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
our one Exemplar and Guide. Neither Abraham nor Moses, 
Peter nor Paul can be compared to Him. He is our Guide. We 
are to follow Him and Him alone. The simplest and truest 
definition of the Christian religion is “Christianity is Christ.” 

The perplexities of Chinese Christians have been greatly 
increased by the world war. They have been taught that 
Christ is the Prince of Peace, and have difficulty in understand¬ 
ing how Christians can fight their fellow-men, and how war 
can be right iu God’s sight who is Love itself. Yet they are 
gradually coming to understand that there are certain factors 
which must be taken into account in questions raised by the war. 
They see that peace at any price is no peace at all in the true 
sense of the word. Peace with God is war with Satan ; peace 
with truth is war with sin. 
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Thought weak and insignificant, the infant Church of 
Christ in China is living in a wonderful age, facing a paramount 
opportunity, and is under a great responsibility; hence it is 
urgent that we turn our attention to its present development and 
future possibilities. How may we help this infant and plastic 
Church develop along lines that will be of real and permanent 
value ? In discussing this timely question several things have to 
be remembered. We must view the Church in its entirety, and 
take it as one great whole. We must come out of our denomi¬ 
national and national boundaries, for the Church of Christ is 
one body, with Christ as its Supreme Head. We must think 
not only for the present but for the future. We must aim at 
the fundamental things of the religion of Christ. These are 
days for big things, the things for which Christianity primarily 
stands. Finally, we must ever look for power from above. 
No mere theory, policy, or scheme of ours can accomplish the 
great task before us. 

Space does not allow us to deal with many aspects of this 
topic. We shall therefore confine our remarks to a few out¬ 
standing points with a view to introducing them to your 
attention and making them subjects for your intelligent and 
earnest prayers. 

I. The Church of Christ in China is not a Foreign Church. 
Christianity is capable of becoming indigenous in all lands. 
While it was necessary that the Christian Church should 
have made its first appearance in the land of the Choseu People, 
it is essentially an institution adaptable to every place and to 
every people. China is no exception in this respect. Chris¬ 
tianity in China will become Chinese Christianity. Christianity 
has come to China to uphold and ennoble everything that is 
good and true in the life of the Chinese people. Sin alone is 
its enemy, and to this it delivers the death-blow. Christ has 
come to China to fulfill, not to destroy, that in the teaching and 
life of the Chinese people which is in keeping with love and 
truth. 

Take the matter of the commemoration of ancestors as an 
illustration. Here the Christian Church confronts a double- 
faced problem. The Christian Church cannot ignore it, for in 
ancestral worship are to be found both worthy and unworthy 
motives. It is our duty to gather the grain and blow away the 
chaff. Ia the past the attitude of the Church has been, in a large 
measure, on the side of a total rejection of customs connected 
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with ancestral worship, and we believe that our predecessors 
have acted wisely under the circumstances, which were, 
however, totally different from those at the present time. It is 
not our desire to disregard what has been done by those who 
served in the days before us. We only wish to study questions 
of this kind in the light of present-day developments. 

With ancestor worship there are associated many supersti¬ 
tious and indolatrous motives and practices which must never 
be countenanced by the Christian Church. This fact must be 
made absolutely clear, at the outset. 

In it are to be found the following unworthy motives: 

(i) The fear of Jhe dead and the belief that if the departed 
spirits are well cared for, happiness and prosperity will come to 
the living ; if not cared for, trouble and ills will surely result. (2) 
The belief that the liviug can communicate with the dead, aud 
that the departed ancestors hear these prayers and enjoy the 
offerings made to them. (3) The belief that the dead depend 
upon the living for the necessities of life in the spiritual realm. 
Fruits and other eatables are therefore offered ; great quantities 
of paper money, clothes and houses are burnt, all of which are 
supposed to be of value to the departed in the other world. 

The influence of ancestor worship is distinctly bad aud 
harmful, for the following reasons :—(1) It encourages idolatry. 
To kneel, pray, and make offerings to the departed spirits of 
ancestors are unquestionably acts of idolatry which are directly 
opposed to the teaching of the Scriptures. (2) It encourages 
polygamy. Mencius said, “Three things are regarded as un- 

filial.no posterity is the greatest/ 5 The belief that the more 

sons a man has the better, encourages selfish men to take more 
than one wife. Men who keep concubines are able to justify their 
evil desires for self-gratification by regarding their acts as based 011 
filial piety and for the sake of posterity. (3) It degrades woman¬ 
hood. Polygamy in itself places woman in a degraded position, 
but the fact that only the sons of the family are allowed to 
perform the so-called filial duties before the ancestral tablets, 
the family temple, and the grave, makes the inferior position 
of woman even more pronounced. (4) It perpetuates and 
•encourages superstition. Much superstition gathers around 
ancestor worship. This is seen in the fear of the dead, 
the courting of spirits, the belief in the dependence of the 
spirits for their happiness on the offerings of the living, etc. 
Ancestor worship may have begun with the simple and 
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admirable desire of reverence for, and remembrance of, the 
departed parents, but it has certainly added to this simple and 
natural motive many unnatural, unworthy, and superstitious 
motives and practices. 

There is, however, another side to the question. With 
the many unworthy motives there are also some worthy ones. 
The influence of ancestor worship is not all bad. Unless the 
Christian Church considers both sides of this important question 
it will fail to be an imitator of Christ who fulfills all that is 
good and true. 

What, then, are the worthy motives that prompt men of 
this ancient nation to stick so firmly and determinedly to the 
practices connected with ancestral worship ? 

(i) Filial Piety. The backbone of all Chinese ethical 
teaching is to be found in “Filial Piety,” which is quite in 
keeping with the great Commandment of God, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” (2) The desire to remember the 
departed parents from whom the children have received so 
much love and help. 

(3) The desire to maintain the family unity which forms 
the basis of society and of the nation. The strength of the 
Chinese national life comes largely from this emphasis on 
loyalty to one’s family. From these motives certain whole¬ 
some results have come. It strengthens the family ties and 
hence has greatly influenced the whole life of the Chinese nation 
for even up to this very day the idea of the family is prominent 
in Chinese thought. It encourages a benevolent spirit, by 
binding together the members of the same clan. It is not at 
all uncommon to find the wealthier families taking care of the 
poorer ones of the same clan, and schools and other charitable 
institutions are established by those who are better off"economi¬ 
cally. It promotes self-respect. Families generally wish to 
appear before their clan as respectable as they can, especially 
if they have ancestors who have made good reputations. This 
desire to live up to the best in the past exerts a wholesome 
incentive on every member of the family. It restrains in¬ 
dividuals from bad conduct. Men of weak character are 
restrained from evil living by fear of being disowned by their 
families. To be expelled from the family clan is a disgrace 
and disaster. 

Now speaking generally the Christian Church in China, 
up to the present time, has been using prohibitive measures in 
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dealing with this question. Hence those outside of the Church 
have misunderstoodJand misjudged it. It is a common mis¬ 
conception among non-Christian Chinese that Christians care 
nothing for their ancestors, and that one has to give up regard 
for one’s ancestors previous to baptism aud admission to the 
Church. The time has now come for the Church to consider 
this matter from a more constructive point of view, and to 
clearly determine how its members can commemorate their 
departed ancestors, and pay filial respect to their memory, 
without violating in any way Christian principles. Frank 
and unhurried consideration of these questions on the part 
of the Church would remove one of the greatest avoidable 
difficulties in the way of the evangelization of China. 

How is the Church to face this problem which is both very 
ancient and yet still to-day a very live one, influential both for 
much good and evil ? Since the commemoration of ancestors 
in China is associated with so many doubtful practices it does 
not seem to us advisable for the Christian Church to follow any 
of the customary observances of ancestor worship. Nevertheless, 
because they contain certain elements of truth, and because the 
attitude of the Church in the past has caused much misunder¬ 
standing and probably left some out of the Church unnecessarily, 
we can not longer afford to ignore them. 

It is suggested by many that we should remember our 
departed parents in some Christian way, so as to show the world 
our true attitude in this matter, while avoiding all practices that 
are not altogether wholesome or are definitely unchristian. Some 
suggestions worth considering are, the observance of a “Memorial 
Day”; the beautifying of cemeteries; the keeping of family 
records; the making of memorial gifts ; the training of the 
young in filial duties. 

This problem of ancestor worship illustrates a point on 
which I wish to lay emphasis, namely, that Christianity is 
capable of becoming indigenous in every land and is adaptable 
to all peoples. We are not to present Jesus Christ to the people 
of this country as a Jewish Messiah , or a European Christ, but 
as a real Chinese Saviour. 

II. Again t the Church of Christ in China is not a divided 
Church . 

In His great prayer before His crucifixion our Lord prayed 
for the oneness of His people. Now unity does not mean uni¬ 
formity t It meaus unity of spirit from which unity of action 
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results. The Church has come to see the desirability, the 
practicability, and the necessity of more united action. The 
present opportunity demands it; the plastic state of the Church 
makes it possible; and the Chinese Christians and others 
welcome it. Taking the Christian body and Christian principles 
as a whole, there seems to be nothing great and important 
enough to warrant the present divisions in the Christian Church. 
Christians of one church are not recognized by those of another 
for reasons that are certainly less important than the funda¬ 
mental and essential ones for which Christ came to the world 
and made a sacrifice of His life. We sometimes marvel at the 
striking progress made towards union, but as a matter of fact, 
it is our separation that is marvellous and surprising, for it is 
easy to explain why Christians love one another and stand 
together as one man, but difficult to understand why they 
ignore or even stand opposed to each other. The one is natural 
and the other unnatural. 

It seems that God has been pleased to give to the Chinese 
Church a great and important task to perform, for it possesses 
advantages over the churches in other lands in bringing about 
church union. The recent date at which Christian work was 
begun, the fact that China possesses one written language for 
the whole nation, the probability of securing a uniform spoken 
language in the uear future, the rapid annual growth of the 
means of communication,—all these are factors favorable to 
the work of union. 

We must needs thank God for enabling the Church in 
China, especially in recent years, to think and move towards 
the yet distant goal of union. These movements towards union 
may be roughly classified in the following manner : 

(1) Denominational union : such as the coming together 
of the Anglican body in the formation of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui, the union of all the Presbyterian Churches in 
China and the organization of a Provisional General Assembly, 
and the proposed union of the Lutheran Churches in central 
China. Other ecclesiastical families are also considering similar 
steps. 

(2) Interdenominational union. Of this the formation of the 
independent Chinese Christian Churches in several parts of the 
country may be taken as an example. The members of various 
churches have joined together to form churches which are 
entirely self-supporting and self-governing. Such churches are 
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found in Peking, Tientsin, Tsinanfu, and in other parts of the 
country. In addition to these local union churches the out¬ 
look is hopeful that in the near future a union of certain large 
'denominational bodies may take place. It is a significant fact 
that at the recent meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Presbyterian Churches of China, met to organize a General 
Assembly, delegates from the two Congregational Bodies in 
•China were present by invitation. In Amoy the Congrega¬ 
tional and Presbyterian Churches are considering the possibility 
of a union, and in Tsinanfu the Presbyterians and the English 
Baptists have already formed a union Church. These union 
movements have certain geographical advantages. 

(3) Other forms of co-operation that are doing excellent 
work in China are the unions of educational, medical, literary, 
and other workers. Union schools and colleges of various 
grades are to be found all over the land, and the result is indeed 
gratifying. Such united efforts result in greater efficiency and 
economy. Here one cannot fail to make mention of the 
remarkable work done by united efforts in the special evangel¬ 
istic campaigns of recent years. Not only have thousands of 
non-Christians been given a chance of deciding for Christ, but 
large numbers of God’s own people have also gained much 
spiritual blessing from on high. 

(4) A further form of union activity is the frequent com¬ 
ing together of men of all denominations, all professions, living 
in all parts of the country, to sit together to consider and 
discuss various problems that are affecting the Christian move¬ 
ment in China. Such organizations as the China Continuation 
Committee, the Christian Educational and Medical Associations, 
and the various provincial councils, belong to this class. Such 
occasional conferences are of great value for the purpose of 
interchanging ideas and sharing each other’s experiences and 
views. These are a few of the outstanding features towards 
Christian unity. What is reality to-day was nothing but a 
day-dream twenty or thirty years ago. 

While we speak so strongly in favor of union we are not 
in a position to give a final word as to what form of union is 
the best, and we venture to think that not many dare do so. 
We are just feeling our way. Experience and experiment will 
teach us as we steadily move forward. 

Again, in all union movements there are certain principles 
to be observed. Union efforts to be of value must be, first of 
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all, for the benefit of all parties concerned, that is for the whole 
body of the Christian Church, and they must allow full freedom 
of conscience to all who are parties to the union. Our re¬ 
sponsibility is great and our hope is high. Our prayer is for 
more unity of spirit, that the oneness for which our Lord prayed 
may be brought about. 

III. The Church of Christ in China should not lay undue 
emphasis on being a National Church. 

We have already said that we should be careful not to 
make the Church in China a foreign institution, but at the 
same time we do not wish the “ China for the Chinese ” idea to 
find its way into the Christian Church. The Church of 
Christ, of which the Chinese Church is a part, is not national 
but international. The catholic nature of this divine institution 
should be ever kept before us. We must not measure the great 
God by our narrow conceptions and short-sighted outlook. 
Every Christian is a lover of his country, but the patriotism of 
a follower of Christ is based on his love of humanity which 
has, as its root, the love of God. It is no true patriotism for a 
Christian to hold the idea of “my country right or wrong.” 
While we sincerely hope and work for a truly indigenous 
Church, independent of the interference of outsiders, free 
from foreign control, the Church should rise above national 
boundaries. Every believer in Christ, no matter of whai 
nationality , has a right in the Chinese Churchy and Chinese 
Christians have also responsibility for the welfare of the Church 
of Christ in other lands. As St. Paul said, “In Christ there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free,” that is to say, 
there are no racial or social distinctions between people who 
are one in Christ Jesus. Christians form a body by themselves 
based not on racial, national, or social distinctions, but on the 
distinction between good and evil. There was a time in the 
history of the Church in China when some of God’s people 
moved carelessly towards separation between Christians of the 
East and those of the West. Many were concerned, and some 
even alarmed, for the state of unrest in the young Church 
which might have ended in disaster, as has been the case in 
some other mission fields. But happily this feeling is dying 
out, and the relationship between Chinese Christians and 
foreign missionaries has never been so friendly and cordial. 
We believe this is a right attitude for a Christian to take. We 
are mutually dependent, and one cannot do without the other. 
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We sincerely hope that the stronger the Chinese Church 
becomes, the closer will be this friendship. 

One can hardly say what has been the cause of this 
increased friendliness. Perhaps it is not due to any one par¬ 
ticular cause. To begin with, the relationship was never 
broken, and there have always been men and women who 
possess the doable portion of the spirit of Christ which is ever 
sympathetic and considerate. Words of advice given by 
missionaries are being more highly appreciated by the Chinese 
Church, and Chinese leaders are having a larger share in the 
management of church and mission affairs. In the “Chinese 
Christian Church” of Peking four missionaries from different 
Missions in that city are acting as an Advisory Board ; in one 
Mission in Shantung a joint committee of Chinese and foreign 
members is appointed to control the disbursement of mission 
funds. In these and other ways we get to understand each 
other better and to treat one another more sympathetically. 
As a result of such a development closer and firmer friendship 
is established, to the satisfaction of both God and men. It is 
our responsibility and duty to conserve and increase this friend¬ 
ship. There is still room for improvement and adjustment. 
The temperament, environment, and education of the people of 
the West and of those of the East are fundamentally different. 
It is well for us to respect those differences and determine our 
actions accordingly. 

(To be continued.') 


The Junior Missionary 

“ Dips into Chinese Fiction ” 

DR. G. T. CAN DUN 

IV 

(From lecture given at Peking Training School tor Missionaries. ) 
3 TTIP number four is into the mythical, of which I have 
I 1 four on my list,—The Exorcising of Demons, tlie Diver- 
sions of a Studio, the Apotheosis of Spirits, and the 
Western Excursion. This is a very important branch 
of Chinese fiction and is the fountain head to which you must 
go if you would explain the folk lore of the East. x\nd it is 
only by knowing this that you can get at the roots of that 
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inextricably twisted jungle forest of superstition, which chokes 
and shadows the Chinese mind. 

We will take the Hsi Yu, the Western Excursion, as type 
of the mythical novel. 

Every one knows of the journey of Hsuen Tsang to India 
to seek the Buddhist canons. It is at the same time an ex¬ 
tended allegory of a very subtle character, running into 
spiritual meanings of the second and even the third degree. 
Hsuen Tsang is supposed to be the brother of one of the T‘ang 
emperors, who has become a priest, and who made a pious vow 
to go to India and fetch the Holy Books. But as there always 
is difficulty in a good man’s path, he soon finds that this is 
no holiday excursion but quite another matter. As he begins 
to turn his steps westward, his way is obstructed by the most 
unexampled hindrances. There are giants that want to eat 
him up, and sorceresses that would fain betray him. He is 
put to it most sorely, for all the nether regions seem astir to 
prevent his progress. But on the other hand the Celestial 
powers are propitious and by dint of giving him some most mar¬ 
vellous travelling companions, and frequent interferences by 
the Goddess of Mercy herself, he is kept scatheless. Even the 
Imperial Sovereign of the skies, the great Yu Huang, is deeply 
interested in these bustling affairs. The first thing he knows, 
he is caught up and swept off on the wings of a whirlwind 
by a beautiful enchantress who would have him as the com¬ 
panion of her bower, and his protectors have the most unheard- 
of trouble to get him out of her clutches. He finds a betrayed 
maiden weeping sore in the forest, buried up to her waist in 
the earth, rescues her by the aid of his travelling companion, 
and takes her with him to the nearest convent full of pity for 
her distress. But this lovely maiden is a complete fraud, as 
ffke Armida in fact as you can expect any one woman to be 
like another. Sun Shing Che, his right hand man, is at his 
prayers at midnight, when she steals on him and assails him 
with the most seductive arts. But he is a deep, suspicious 
customer and has been all along persuaded there is something 
wrong with her. He is not to be cajoled, but in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye he finds her transformed into an Amazon of 
fearful might, vomiting smoke and fire, and wielding a magic 
sword of preternatural sharpness, in fact you soon begin to 
see that this is a Pilgrim’s Progress and a Faery Queen all 


in one. 
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This Sim Shing Che is himself a most wonderful being. 
He has been immortatised by the gods, and in virtue of necro¬ 
mantic skill, he is gifted with extraordinary powers of levita¬ 
tion, by means of which like Puck he can “put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes.” He has another 
trifling accomplishment in the way of being able to transform 
himself at will into the form and faculty of any member of the 
animal or insect kingdom. With a travelling companion like 
this, and two or three others, notably one who fights with a 
rake, the devout pilgrim has a good prospect of getting through. 
Here is a specimen of their adventures. 

They are treading their way westward through green hills 
and shining waters, where they behold an endless luxuriance of 
vegetation, and where flowers of every hue abound. But the 
way is long, and evening draws on apace so the chief pilgrim 
puts the somewhat human inquiry, “Where shall we go to rest 
for the night?” The reply of Shing Che is in the most 
approved style of pious devotion, but not comforting to flesh 
and blood, “My father, you who have left home and become 
a priest, must dine on the wind and lodge in the waters, lie 
down under the moon and sleep in the frost ; everywhere is 
your home, why then ask where we shall rest ? ” 

This is all very well for our lightsome Puck, but Pa Chieb, 
who is the burden bearer and carries the pilgrims’ baggage, 
which is not inconsiderable, regards the division of labour as 
unequal; and at any rate would like some more matter-of-fact 
arrangement for the night. At a blow from Sun Shing Che’s 
staff, Hsuen Tsang’s horse has started forward at a great pace, 
so that from the brow of the hill Hsuen Tsang espies in the 
distance a grove of cypress trees, beneath the shade of which is a 
large enclosure, which they decide to make for as a place of rest. 
On approaching it they find that it is all that heart could wish, 
in fact a spacious establishment of some magnificence, as near a 
palace as they can expect to come at in those regions. As there 
is no sign of inhabitants Shing Cbe makes his way inside, and 
finds that it offers very attractive quarters. While he is looking 
around on black varnished tables and gilded pillars a large 
scroll meets his eye on which the motto is certainly inviting: 

“Gentle willows hung with floss and on the bridge the 
level sun at eve. 

In snowy flakes the scattered bloom has filled the court 
with spring.” 
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While he is examining this a lady about middle life, but 
of very charming appearance, steps into the court from an inner 
room with the inquiry, “ Who is it that has ventured to intrude 
upon the household of a widow?” In truth according to 
Eastern etiquette he is in an embarrassing situation. But the 
lady is most affable and as he explains their condition, cordi¬ 
ally invites them in to rest for the night. They all enter, and 
Pa Chieh, who is by no means beyond human infirmities, has 
more than one sly glance at the lady, whose attractions are 
thus described in rhyme : 

“The clouds of hair upon her brow aslant like phoenix’ 
wings, 

And set with many a precious pearl her pendant earrings. 

No artifice of paint she needs her natural charms to aid, 

Yet gay and winsome is she still as any youngest maid.” 

The natural way of opening acquaintance is by describing 
their respective circumstances, and on her part the widow lady 
tells them that she has been left in possession of riches in 
abundance, her husband’s parents having died as well as her 
husband, leaving her in charge of three beautiful daughters 
with three very pretty names—Truth, Love, and Pity. There 
is nothing like a Chinese novel for a surprise, and my private 
opinion is that the holy pilgrims were taken at a disadvantage 
of an unwarrantable kind, when the lovely widow made a 
plump proposal to them, not simply on her own behalf but also 
on the part of her three daughters and in a very business-like 
way pointed out the advantages the four pilgrims would derive, 
from a quadruple marriage, which would secure to each of 
them a charming wife and store of wealth for the rest of their 
days. In fact, they cannot do better in her view than finish their 
journey here and be “ happy ever afterwards.” Inducements 
are manifold. She has mountain lands for trees and fruit, and 
broad fields for grain, and flooded fields for rice, and of each 
kind more than five thousand acres. She has horses and oxen, 
pigs and sheep beyond all count, and farmsteads some sixty or 
seventy on her vast domain. The grain of a dozen years is 
rotting in granary for want of eating, and mountains of silks 
and satins are getting moth eaten for want, of wear, As for 
silver aud gold, if the four pilgrims should turn prodigals they 
could not contrive to spend it in a lifetime. Prosperous Job 
himself was bat a portionless beggar compared with her. To 
say nothing of herself and her lovely daughters, though she 
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is becomingly modest about her own attractions, they are not 
•only the most surpassingly beautiful but the most completely 
accomplished of living maidens. All this Hsuen Tsang hears 
unmoved except by anger, not suspecting her guile, but 
enraged that she should so tempt him from his heavenly 
purpose. Then ensues a contest between tbe lady and himself, 
which no ingenuity we can command will prevail to twist into 
presentable English verse. The respective advantages of a life 
of worldly ease and of celibate devotion are propounded by the 
two champions, and at the conclusion of the wordy contest the 
lady, finding her persuasion futile, angrily retires, slamming 
the door on them and leaving them seated in the hall discon¬ 
solate and unprovided for. During this scene the covetous Pa 
Chieh has taken another view of the situation. He would 
have been glad to close with the widow’s terms but seeing that 
may not be he steals round to the back and secures a private 
interview iu which he seeks to arrange a marriage on his own 
account. Certain difficulties arise mainly on account of his 
lack of masculine attractions, for as Sun Shing Che wears a 
monkey’s form so he wears a pig’s and his long face and big 
ears are objectionable. But the lady is not altogether uncom¬ 
pliant. She is at once so far mollified as to provide for the 
entertainment of the travellers and in the meantime, through 
the prescience of Sun Shing Che, Pa Chieh’s clandestine 
interview is made known to his chief. They thereupon after 
sundry passages between them insist upon his retiring within 
tbe household in the character of a son-in-law, the other three 
remaining merely as guests in the guest chamber. 

But now a new difficulty of a knotty kind starts up. The 
widow is apparently willing to give him one of her three 
daughters to wife, but for the life of her canuot decide which 
is to be the favoured one. If she weds him to Truth, Eove 
will feel aggrieved, and if to Dove or to Pity, Truth will 
naturally feel neglected. In this dilemma, or rather trilemma, 
a very cunning expedient occurs. She proposes to blindfold 
him with a handkerchief and then turn the three girls in on 
him and let him have whichever he can catch. Perhaps it was 
a supreme test of faith, though not of discretion, for Pa Chieh 
was quite willing to do wittingly what many a man has had to 
do in real life unwittingly—play at blindman’s buff for a wife. 
Yet as all three were consummately beautiful and accomplished 
his chances can not be said to be so bad. 
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But alas ? this was only another of those best laid schemes 
destined to “gang agley.” The bandage was tied over his 
eyes, he found himself groping in darkness, the tinkling sound 
of female trinkets all around him, the odour of musk within 
his nostrils. Like fairy forms they fluttered about him but he 
could no more grasp one than he could clutch a shadow. 

u Right and left, to and fro he groped and fumbled, more 
female forms than he could count were round him but in vain 
he sought to hold them, one way and another he ran, till he 
was too giddy to stand, and could only stumble hopelessly 
about. Eastward it was a pillar he embraced, westward he ran 
against a wooden partition, forwards against the leaves of the 
door, backwards into the wall, bumping and banging, head 
and heels, until with swollen tongue and bruised head, he 
could only sit down panting.” 

Thus reduced to a state of mingled exhaustion and im¬ 
becility, he was fain to seek a parley, for as he expressed it 
they “were much too slippery for him.” Then bis mother- 
in-law by anticipation loosened his bandage and gently broke 
to him the intelligence that it was not their slipperiness but 
their extreme modesty which had prevented a capture, each of 
them being generously wishful to forgo her claims in favour 
of one of her sisters. In fine, it was the old story, so true often 
in real life, that a lady is extremely difficult to catch when she 
is unwilling to be caught. Upon this he becomes very impor¬ 
tunate, and urges his suit in a most indiscriminate manner, for 
either one of her daughters, or for the mother herself, or for 
all three, or all four. This is beyond all conscience, but as an 
escape from their perplexity the widow proposes a new criterion 
of choice. Each of her daughters wears a certain gown and 
inner vest embroidered in jewels and gold. He is to be allowed 
to try on one of these and in case he can get it on, he is to 
marry the lady who owns it. He consents, only modestly 
stipulating that he shall have a try with all three, and succeed 
according to his deserts. There is no difficulty as to size, for 
as most people know all garments whatever in China would 
be roomy enough for Goliath. The good lady brings one in, 
and he finds that one enough, for no sooner has he got it on, 
just as he is tying the cord round his waist, than it transforms 
itself to strong bands of rope wound round every limb. He 
rolls over in excruciating pain and as he does so the curtain of 
enchantment falls and the beauties and the palace disappear. 
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Next morning his three companions wake up also to find 
the scene changed. 41 As the east shone white they opened 
their eyes and raised their heads, only to see that the great 
mansion and lofty hall, the carved beams and ornamented 
pillars had all disappeared, and they had been sleeping all 
night on the ground under the cypress grove.” 

But where was their errant companion, the eager bride¬ 
groom of the adventure ? After a short search he was found 
bound fast to a tree and yelling with pain. They cut him 
down bruised and crestfallen, to pursue the journey sadder but 
wiser, and subject to many a gibe from his mischievous com¬ 
panions. 


Obituaries 


Rev. J. W. Stevenson 

m HE death of the Rev. J. W. Stevenson, Deputy-Director 
of the China Inland Mission, which took place on the 
15th August, has removed the oldest British member 
of the resident missionary body, and one who, for many 
years, not only was an honoured leader in his own Mission, 
but also held a place of esteem and influence in the Christian 
community of China. Born at Glasgow in 1844, he first sailed 
for this country in the autumn of 1865, the succeeding eight 
years before tbeir first furlough being spent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevenson in the province of Chekiang. For most of that time 
they were at Shaohing, where they commenced the work of 
the China Inland Mission, and during the succeeding years 
built up a church of genuine vitality. On returning from his 
first furlough in the year 1875, Mr. Stevenson, in company 
with Mr. Henry Soltau, proceeded via Rangoon to Bhamo, 
that place being held as a base, from which journeys could be 
made into the south-west of China with a view to opening 
stations iu that part of the country. For some years Mr. 
Stevenson was engaged in itinerating work, involving not 
only physical toil, hardship, and isolation, but also at times 
personal risk and danger. Much preaching of the Gospel was 
done in those distant regions, whilst valuable information was 
gained, leading to the occupation of Yunnanfu, Talifu, and 
Tengyueh, in each of which districts a growing and prosperous 
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work is now being carried on by the Mission. During this 
period Mr. Stevenson twice journeyed across China, visiting 
many important cities, which were subsequently occupied: he 
also made several journeys in other parts of the country, thus 
laying the foundation of that wide and thorough knowledge of 
the whole field of inland China, which proved of such great 
value during his lengthened tenure of the important office of 
Deputy-Director of the Mission in this country, to which he 
was appointed in the year 1886. During the succeeding decade 
and a half it largely devolved upon him to give effect to the 
plans of Mr. Hudson Taylor for the rapid widespread occupa¬ 
tion of the inland provinces, rendered possible by the increase 
both in workers and in funds, which marked the growth of the 
Mission during that period. The successful treatment of the 
situation called for great powers of work, high administrative 
ability, sound judgment in dealing with men and a combination 
of courage and prudence in the occupation of new districts, not 
often combined in one personality. The history of the Mission 
during those fruitful years bears irrefragible testimony to the 
manner in which, by God’s help, Mr. Stevenson proved equal 
to the demands made upon him. A patient, steady temper, a 
remarkable grasp and memory of detail, together with his high 
Christian character and single-hearted devotion to the cause of 
the Gospel in China, well fitted him to take an important share 
in the guidance of the affairs of this Mission. Whilst of 
necessity the claims of his own ministry demanded the greater 
part of Mr. Stevenson’s time and attention, he had a large 
sympathy with, and wide appreciatiou of the work of other 
Missions. His sound judgment and practical knowledge of 
affairs enabled him to make useful contributions to the work 
of those union committees of which he was a member. He was 
Chairman of the China Missionary Alliance, appointed by the 
Centenary Conference of 1907, and he frequently acted as 
Chairman of the British and Foreign Bible Society Committee 
in Shanghai. His knowledge and advice were often sought 
and were always gladly given to the members of the missionary 
body and others planning either to open work or make journeys 
in the interior. Whilst during later years diminished strength 
prevented his taking much active share in the conduct of the 
work, his deep and prayerful interest in the whole Mission was 
maintained to the last. The qualities of genuine Christian love 
and kindness, which he always exhibited, seemed to grow and 
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deepen; his sympathy and personal interest in all who came to 
see him, and his godly life won for him the love and esteem of 
all his fellow-workers. His name will stand high on the roll 
of those who, by God’s grace, have done much to advance the 
cause of Christ in Chiua. 

D. E. H. 


Mrs. F. D. Wilder 

AN APPRECIATION 

Having heard that our erstwhile and beloved treasurer, 
Mrs. F. D. Wilder, has been called away to the Homeland, the 
North China Mission desires to put on record its appreciation 
of her life and work in China. But such an appreciation seems 
to need for its setting a slight sketch of her life before coming 
to the unterwelt. 

When only nine years old her father died, and soon after 
she began to help in supporting the family, from fourteen and 
onward teaching school. In some wonderful way she succeeded 
in graduating from Oberlin College at the age of nineteen, 
doing much teaching meanwhile in the winter vacation. 
Afterwards, and steadily for twenty years, she continued 
her work in the school-room, teaching such branches as 
French, German, Eatin, English, and higher mathematics. 
Marrying at the age of 23, a mother at 24, and a widow at 26, 
we can guess a little at the new and sterner outlook on life from 
that time onward. 

Mrs. Wilder had taught with her husband at Ripon College. 
For some time she was Principal of Geanga Co. Seminary, a 
boarding school preparing students for college. Here she 
was active in the beginning of a church. She was some time 
matron of the girls’ department at Yangton College, South 
Dakota, where she also taught. And, finally, she taught many 
years in Oberlin College. Mrs. Wilder was very active both in 
the home and foreign missionary work, and held various 
offices in both ; was treasurer of the Ohio branch of the Horae 
Missionary Society for two years, gaining thus a preparation for 
her work in China. 

After scarcely a year in China she was appointed treas¬ 
urer. This office she held, and to it gave her full strength 
during nearly all her life in China, or for a full period of 
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fourteen years of work. For her faithfulness in the work, 
it might seem enough to write that I have never heard a word 
of criticism, either from the Home Board or from the Mission. 
Her accounts were always a model of painstaking accuracy and 
neatness. 

But the accuracy and neatness of her accounts is only part 
of the story. When Mrs. Wilder began her work as treasurer, 
there were certain privileges sometimes taken in drawing out 
money from the treasury which easily led to embarrassed 
accounts. It has always seemed a marvel that she was 
able to combine the kindly sympathy of a friend with the 
strict accuracy of an accountant in such a manner as to gain 
the compliance and keep the love of every one ; but and so she 
did. Moreover, largely as the outcome of her labors (and her 
trials) there has emerged the new system of accounts, greatly 
lightening the treasurer’s task, and ensuring against irregu¬ 
larities in finance. 

But the best of Mrs. Wilder was not her work, but herself. 
With more than a touch of the Puritan in her nature, and with 
a strong sense of duty in her character, her life was still rich 
in love, as it was also rich in the sheltering care of love. 
Through all the years, in the home and in the Mission, she 
lived a beautiful life, whose fragrance yet lingers with us. 

Chauncey Goodrich. 


Our Book Table 

A list of the books iu English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 

The Fm.En.MKNT of a Dream. By A. Mildred Cable. London: Morgan 
& Scott, Ltd. j/- net. 

We have read this volume by Miss Cable with unusual 
pleasure. It tells the story of how the Gospel came to the city 
of Hwocbow in Shansi ; how it was propagated, and how it 
prospered. It is a story well worth reading. One feature of 
particular interest is the large part which the Chinese themselves 
have taken in the work, and the early decision of the missionaries 
to leave the management of the church and the evangelistic side 
of the mission very largely in the hands of their Chinese colleagues 
has been amply justified by the results. Not less noteworthy is 
the fact that from the beginning the Hwochow mission has been 
under the superintendence of lady missionaries. It would be an 
impertinence, at this stage of missionary work in China, to express 
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surprise at the singularly successful manner in which difficulties 
have been overcome, at the heroic way in which serious perils have 
been faced or at the wise and strong leadership which, under God, 
has resulted in the establishment of a strong self-supporting and 
self-governing church with eight out-stations, various benevolent 
and educational institutions, and a Normal Training College. 

Several chapters are devoted to a description of some of the 
Chinese men and women who have taken a share in this work and 
in whose lives the power of divine grace has been manifested. 

If that were all, the book might be passed over with the 
.general remark that it is one more story of successful missionary 
work and devoted personal service. But the book is much more 
than this, for it has a charm all its own and is written with a 
distinction that places it in a class by itself. We have rarely read 
a book in which more pains have been taken to state essential facts 
clearly or in which there has been shown more discrimination. 
The style in which it is written, and the manner in which the book 
is put together are most admirable. We must, however, before 
closing this brief review, give utterance to one criticism. Where 
all is so good, why should the book be spoilt by such an inadequate 
title? It is true that Pastor Hsi dreamed a dream aud interpreted 
the dream as referring to the Hwochow church; but was the 
church revived and made prosperous to fulfil this dream? Surely 
the story is very much more than the fulfilment of a dream. It is 
an account of God working through devoted servants, of con¬ 
secrated common sense, of a careful adaptation of available means 
to definite ends, and of faith which triumphed over many difficulties. 

The missionaries are to be congratulated on the rich harvest 
that has been reaped, while Miss Cable’s brilliant and inspiring 
record deserves to be read by every one who has an interest in the 
advance of the Kingdom of God in China. 

G. H. B. 


Journal op the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. xlix. igi8. 

This volume is full of suggestive articles on things Chinese; 
we will mention one or two of the most outstanding : 

Animistic Elements in Moslem Prayer. S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S. 

The Theistic Import of the Sung Philosophy. J, P. Bruce, M.A. 

A Case of Ritualism. Kvan Morgan. 

These and other articles are the product of mature thinkers on 
things Chinese. Another of the topics, “The Domestic Altar,” 
by James Hutson, deserves special mention. We have not the 
space to criticise the various articles; those, however, who are 
•deprived of them, are missing something worth while. 


A New Chinbse-English Dictionary. Shanghai. The Commercial Press, 
Ltd. $8.oo. Till end of October, $$.oo > 

The arrangement of this work is after the manner of the Tz‘u 
Yuan. Hence words are arranged in the Kang Hsi system. There 
is an alphabetical index of words with page references at the end. 
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The book contaius about 800 pages and comprises about 10,000 words 
and 50,000 phrases. When the announcement of the work was 
first made students who valued the Tz‘u Yuan hoped this might 
be a translation of that valuable work: or at any rate a summary 
of its leading definitions, phrases, and authorities, The Commercial 
Press had a unique opportunity. The disappointment was therefore 
keen when it was seen that no attempt had been made to follow' 
the Tz'u Yuan except in adopting a few of the definitions. The 
order and arrangement of words is the only similitude. The book 
contains many phrases that will be of great service like ^ 
to have io , but the new dictionary offers little promise of help to 
advanced students. 

The method is to give the leading character in large type 
and then define its meaning by giving a cognate word in 
Chinese followed by definition of meaning in English. Then 
follows a list of phrases, generally couplet words, with English 
translation. Many of these phrases are well chosen and will be 
useful. Unfortunately the selection is a bit of a medley; lacking 
a definite system it is not thorough. For instance under south, 
there are a lot of useful terms in geography, but ^ % south street 
might very well have been dispensed with. It strikes one that the 
author dumped under a word all the phrases be had met with in the 
class room or found in text-books such as for instance the chemical 
names (p. 1). At any rate the work gives the impression of a 
certain inequality. Above all it should be pointed out that the 
work is very deficient in those phrases from general literature that 
would help the student in reading. 

Errors abide easily: but we think that the author was negligent 
in many respects. Let us give a few instances in support of the 
criticism. 

1. Romanization is not always correct. * all p. 40r is spelt 
as Chun and this error reappears on the index p. 800; and Ch'uang 
p. 434 should be Ch'uan. 

2. Meanings are not always correct or clear ; p. 2 —• f$$ A is 

translated general person : but this is only the legal not a full 
definition. Debilitant is given as the meaning of (p* 67): 

and ^ is given as “ To slain," It is very questionable whether 
2 ft should be given as March (p. 3): for it does not fall in March 
but April or May. H & £ “ (p- 4) is given as “triumvirate,” 
Triumvirate is the office, or the set of persons of the triumviri. It 
is three and not a third , and out of place here. -|£ & ||J is 

simply the Chinese way of saying the distributive and the phrase 
should be so translated. E& fjf (p- 32) is an insured letter not a 
tegistered letter. (P- 374 ) ’ s given as to-day which is only 

half the truth. How the author came to insert such phrases as 
±m,±«(p- 4) it is hard to see : and a lot of the book is filled 
with such useless phrases : many of the phrases under ^ (pu) are 
very unimportant. 

We also think that more attention should have been given to 
etymology in the translation. Either the author did not know his 
Chinese well, or he was careless in translating, and not free in 
English. 



They proceed to the wedding festivities. 



The mock marriage of Rosalind and Orlando, in the forest—Celia acting as 
parson and Touchstone looking on. 

“as YOU T.IKE IT,” AT THE EUZA YATES BAPTIST SCHOOI,, SHANGHAI. 










Oliver, who has been rescued from the lioness by Orlando, comes to the 
sheepcote, and explains Orlando’s late arrival. On showing the 
blood-stained handkerchief, Rosalind swoons. 



The final scene, in which Rosalind and Orlando, Celia and Oliver declare 
their love and receive the Duke’s blessing. 

“AS1YOU LIKE IT” AT THE ELIZA YATES BAPTIST SCHOOL, SHANGHAI. 
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We must reluctantly come to the conclusion that this work in 
spite of many excellencies cannot be highly recommended to the 
public, nor will it enhance the reputation of the Commercial Press. 
The Commercial Press has by this time published a great number 
of minor dictionaries: let it now give the public something worthy : 
a literary dictionary of Chinese terms in English corresponding to 
the work in the Tz‘u Yuan. 

M. 

[We find that the Commercial Press are doing what they can to remedy 
the defects referred to In the above review, together with others that they 
have discovered. A second and improved edition therefore may be expected 
shortly. Ed.] 


Model Personal Work (flS A M $£ 5$). By Y. T. Wang. Associated 
Press of China. Price j cents (postpaid). 

This little booklet is divided into six short chapters, each 
chapter illustrating one form of personal work. Six incidents 
taken from scripture such as—Christ and Zaccbaeus, Andrew and 
Peter, Philip and the Eunuch, etc., are used as models. Each 
chapter opens with a short prayer followed by a problem and an 
exposition. A number of questions on each chapter are appended. 

The examples selected whilst scriptural and apt, yet hardly 
seem what is needed at the present time in China. They scarcely 
represent the types of persons met with in every day personal work 
in China. Illustrations from actual personal dealing in China 
would greatly add to the usefulness of this model. 

J. V. 


38 ;?s H H The Lighted Path. R. T. S. of North and Central China . 
io cents net . 

This is a book of daily texts. One text for each day, seven 
to each page so that a page covers a week. Each set of seven deals 
with a specific subject such as Obedience, Confession, Duty, etc. 
The book is well printed on white paper with a tastefully designed 
cover and if conscientiously used cannot fail to be a blessing. The 
texts are not only printed without note or comment but even 
without commas which is a doubtful innovation. 

J. D. 


& M H Tales prom Shakespeare by Charles Lamb. _ Translated 
and adapted by Isaac Mason and Ha Chi-tao. C. L . 5 '. 23 cents. 
Postpaid. 

If we are to provide story books for the edification and instruc¬ 
tion of young readers then it is well that we should choose the best 
books. There is no better book iu the English language than 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare and yet, I fear, few young readers 
ever saved their pennies to purchase it. Mr. Mason and his writer 
have translated this book into good easy wen-li and it is much to 
be hoped that It will successfully compete with the heaps of trashy 
/h t& beloved of the young Chinese. 

J. D. 
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W. Ki & The Family Altar by Dr. Ch'eng Ching-yi. R, T. S. of 
North and Central China. Hankow . 30 cents. 

This book consists of a hymn, a portion of scripture, a promise,, 
and a prayer for thirty-one days and is intended to be used in 
family worship. Each portion emphasizes some subject connected 
with the Christian life, such as, prayer, communion, separation, 
etc. It is all very apposite and will, one trusts, be found helpful 
to many Christian families. The only criticism that I would offer 
is that the prayers are too long. Should a reprint be called for Dr. 
Ch'eng might revise in this respect. There are also a few prayers 
for special occasions which may also be found useful. 

J. D. 


The Science or Prayer. By Albert Clarke Wyckoff. /918. The 
Association Press, Nezv York City. 68 pages , $0.73 gold. 

This booklet consists of articles contributed to the “ Biblical 
Review” and reprinted in book form by request, It is divided 
into two sections, the Theoretical and the Practical. In the former 
the writer gives the results of wide philosophical reading, portray¬ 
ing the opposition of modern scientific conclusions to prayer and 
their repressing influence upon Christians and the church. 

After quoting, however, from Eucken, Bergson, Balfour, and 
Coe, he concludes that ” down here in this elemental psychological 
1 preferential function of the mind to be social/ God has planted 
the germ for a fellowship with Him, and we cannot escape from 
the pull of this fellowship unless we escape from our very selves.” 

He declares the askers aud seekers of Matt, vii: 7 to be prayers 
aud scientific students,—an interpretation more original than con¬ 
vincing, and his statement that “ the askers .... have almost 
entirely given up ... . active propaganda and content themselves 
with quiet, inoffensive, shattered, personal faith ” needs much 
qualification. But when he says that “ prayer problems are always 
greatest in the minds of those who pray least, aud least in the 
minds of those who pray most,” he enunciates a great truth. 

Thoughtful readers will find much in the book that is stimu¬ 
lating and suggestive. 

E. 


YBT Another Day. A Prayer for every day of the year by the Rev. J. H. 
Jowktt, M.A., D.D. Translated by Mrs. LEE, Soochow. Christian 
Literature Society. Price 12 cents. 

“This book makes no pretensions to literary merits but is 
most useful to the improvement of the spiritual life,” says Mr. 
Ting Yuog-king in his preface. Every Chinese Christian should 
possess a copy to be used each day. The prayers are short and 
easy to learn, being in the simplest mandarin language. Here is a 
sample of the New Year’s prayer. 

The original reads: 

“ My Father, may I experience the great renewal to-day ! 
May old duties be new ! May my aspirations be new I May I 
have a new heaven and a new earth! ” 
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The translation is :— 

The book is neatly bound with red covers and the Chinese 
name is B B M & 3t (6 t®)- 

S. I. W. 


Graded Social Service for the Sunday School. By W. N. Hutchins, 
1914. University of Chicago Press. G. $0.75 net. 

Suppose all your Sunday school pupils and church-members 
came to yon and said, in the words of Jesus, “ We have come ‘to 
minister, not to be ministered unto,’ what is there for us to 
do?”—rather improbable, unfortunately, but very desirable. 
What would you give them to do ? 

The little book under review offers valuable aid in creating 
and meeting such a situation as has been imagined. The book is 
convenient in size, well-written, practical, stimulating, and com¬ 
paratively inexpensive. It is a distinct contribution to the present 
movement to put our religious education on a basis as rational and 
effective as that of general education. The suggestions are 
applicable to small Sunday schools as well as to large, well- 
equipped Sunday schools. 

The first three chapters cover the “Essential Quality,” 
“Dangers,” and “Types” of social service. He says: “Un¬ 
doubtedly the most insidious danger attendant on social service 

is the patronizing spirit.To cause young people to regard 

themselves as the generous dispensers of bounty to inferiors and 

unfortunates is to make their last state worse than their first. 

Patronizing is a child of charity work, not of social service.” Pp. 
18, 19. 

The chapter on “ Significant Programs of Social Service ” shows 
what live churches are doing in the United States. “A curriculum 
of social service may be very simple and yet very effective, for 
while it is simple it recoguizes that everybody can do something 
and finds something for everybody to do.” P. 62. 

“Education in Money-giving” is one of the best things the 
reviewer has seen on the subject. Some secretaries of Foreign 
Mission Boards would do well to study it. 

Very interesting and practical material for promoting the 
spirit of social service in Sunday schools in China may be found 
by the study and adaptation of the last two chapters, “ Values in 
Social Service,” and “A Suggested Curriculum of Sociai Service.’* 

J. B. W. 


A Course for Beginners in Religious Education. By Mary Everetts 
Rankin, Instructor in Kindergarten Education , Teachers' College , 
Columbia University. Charles Scribner's Sons. N. Y. G. $1.2 5. 

This little book of 236 pages is a handy volume of religious 
instruction prepared especially for the use of untrained, as well as 
rained, teachers of little children. The book is divided into two 
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parts. After an introduction contributed by that well known 
educator of children, Miss Patty S. Hill, the first part contains 
several good chapters on methods. Valuable, up-to-date suggestions 
are given on how to teach a hymn, how to tell a story, how to teach 
beginners to pray, and how to manage the handwork in the class. 
The characteristics of five-year-olds take up one short instructive 
chapter, and a section devoted to several selections of music, for 
marches and songs adds material help for the teacher. 

The second part of the book gives a year's detailed program 
and lesson plan. The working out of each topic is simple and well 
adapted to the pupils, giving opportunity each time for the child to 
express in conversation, table-work, or actual social service, what 
he has learned. The treatment of subjects is thorough and definite 
in purpose, and thus promises better results than those gained from 
some present forms of lesson helps. 

The very completeness in directions for the teacher may prove 
a weakness in the course, for it presents a strong temptation 
to the untrained to blindly follow this curriculum instead of 
keeping sensitive to the needs and environment of the children— 
we cannot but feel that Miss Rankin loses a great opportunity 
in her sparse use of the actual jewels of Scripture. But this lack 
may be effectively supplied by any one who wishes to start for 
the children a storehouse of memorized Bible verses and chapters. 

The book brings valuable help to the mission field in China, 
and is even now under experimental use with a view to its adapta¬ 
tion in Chinese. 

F. C. B. 


The Psychology os' Child Development. By Irving King. University 
of Chicago Press. G. $r.oo, postage extra (weight / lb, 6 os.). Pp. 265. 

Dr. John Dewey, who writes the Introduction to this book, 
says that it deals with “ the development of the human individual 
between infancy and adolescence.” The general standpoint is that, 
according to the author, of “ the mental development of the child 
from the standpoint of mental function.” Published in 1903 it was, 
up to 1917, put through five additional impressions. In this second 
edition use has been made of the suggestions and criticisms of the 
large number of educators who have used the book. It is thus a 
book that has “made good,” treating as it does of an important 
phase of child life—a phase of life a large part of which can only 
be known through the observations of adults—the real significance 
of which has been largely overlooked through being measured and 
judged by adult experience and ideas. The aim of the book, then, 
is to focus attention on and interpret the child’s own activities. 
Since it covers a part of the preparation neglected in the training of 
many missionary teachers, the book should be stimulative and 
suggestive to such, leading to a better approach to the study of 
Chinese child psychology. 

Careful attention is given to the emerging into the sphere of 
experimental application of the child's consciousness. This is a 
fascinating and wonderful study. Here again one can “think 
God’s thoughts after Him.” The author, a member of the Faculty 
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of the University of Chicago, has sought to find the meaning of life 
to the child ; hence his main emphasis is on the functional relations 
of an activity to the situation in which it occurs. (P. 112.) In 
his endeavor to find the beginnings of life experiences and attitudes 
there are given enlightening discussions of the interests and moral 
ideas of childhood as they develop in different periods. The child 
is looked upon as having a life of his own to live at every period ; 
the teacher’s task is to help make this life full at each period as 
well as prepare for each succeeding one. The point on which the 
teacher must focus attention is the point of growth—the point of 
stress in an old experience found to be inadequate in a new 
situation. 

A “ Bibliography of Children’s Interests,” and some charts, at 
the end of the book increase its value. For Christian leaders in 
general a reading of this book will help towards a better under¬ 
standing of child development; for a teacher it will help to isolate 
the real problems to be mastered. 

R. 


Rrdigiods Training in the School and Home. By Dr, E. HershEy 
Sneath, Dr. George Hodges, and Prof. Hadlem Tweedy, Published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York. 331 pp. G. $1.30. 

“ Where are our young men aud women ?” is the cry of many 
a church. Just where they have always been. The Sunday school 
has never had them save in enforced custody. The church has 
never awakened and developed within them the “life which is 
life indeed.” The religious forces have concentrated their entire 
attention upon the boy sensor ; shamelessly and criminally neglect¬ 
ing the boy motor. 

The foregoing is, I take it, the raison d'etre of that excellent 
handbook, “ Religious Training in the School and Home.” Instead 
of receiving and giving mere ex-cathedra statements about religious 
instruction, parents and social workers are taught how to train our 
boys and girls through their bodily and intellectual life, the family, 
the daily discipline, the very pictures on the walls, the school 
buildings, the development of the esthetic nature, etc., into the 
beauty and virility of holiness. 

The book is as full of meat as an egg. One valuable feature 
is the graded scheme for social and intellectual virtues and vices to 
be dealt with in the home, school, and community life. It also 
contains a truly excellent list of stories and selections for training 
children in these virtues. “ This is just the kind of literature we 
need in every Christian home and school in China. How I wish we 
could put it into good Mandarin,” was the comment of a discrimin* 
ating Chinese young woman as she finished reading this book. 

U. M. W. 


€ ‘ Q, E. D., or New Light on the Doctrines of Creation.” By George 
McCready. Revell Co. 1917. Price G. $1.75 net. 

A fresh and thought-provoking little book in which a mass of 
scientific facts are so grouped and arranged as to corroborate the 
account of Creation contained in the Bible. Starting from the point 
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that there are but two theories regarding the origin of our world 
and of the various forms of plants and animals upon it, viz.. 
Creation and Evolution, the author proceeds by way of a series of 
illustrations drawn from several sciences to argue that the forces 
and processes of nature now in operation can never account for the 
origin of things ; that matter and energy and life must all have had 
an origin essentially different from anything now going on. In 
other words that the net results of modern science practically 
demonstrate the historical reality of a direct creation at some time 
in the past as recorded in the Book of Genesis. This is the theme 
of the book which is developed by many illustrations in eight brief 
chapters packed with facts. The conclusion of the whole book is 
that the doctrine of a real creation, in the Bible sense of the word, 
has been established by modern scientific discoveries almost like 
the conclusion of a mathematical problem and that this result is all 
the more impressive because it has been won by centuries of conflict 
with every conceivable opposing prejudice. 

E. W. B. 


The Voice of God in the Present Hour. By R. A. Torrev, D.D» 
Fleming //. Revell Co », New York. 255 pages . Price G. $1,25 net. 

One peruses this book with a feeling of disappointment on 
account of expectations aroused by the title. From “The Voice 
of God in the Present Hour” one would be led to think he was to 
find something specially bearing on, or growing out of, the present 
world-crisis. There is almost no reference to the War, and the 
book is simply another volume of Dr, Torrey’s sermons, some of 
them very good and full of stimulating thought, and all of them, 
of course, what would be called thoroughly evangelical. Dr. 
Torrey is dogmatic, somewhat polemic, but most certainly earnest 
and sincere. In the Preface Dr. Torrey informs us that generous 
use has been made of material found in his sermons by preachers 
and evangelists, “with an effectiveness far beyond that with which 
I used it myself,” and he gives unrestricted permission to any and 
all to use them as extensively as they like. 

F. 


“ More than this Wori,d Dreams of.” R. 7 . S. 4 Bouverie St., London 
E . C. 4. Pp . 94. 

“More than this World Dreams of” is a “little book for 
human needs in war time,” by Coulson Kernahan, taking that 
beautiful thought of Tennyson’s, “More things are wrought by 
prayer,” as its title and James 5: 16 as its text. The author tries 
to answer and to comfort those who ask, How, and for what, shall 
we pray in this awful time ? with the suggestion, Pray, “that the 
cause of righteousness, justice, and humanity may prevail, and that 
out of all this great horror and evil an infinitely greater good may 
come,” remembering we may always boldly pray for God's will 
and that that is the best thing for us, and for all we love. He 
reminds us that after giving our service, our money, and our loved 
ones, there is the great and priceless gift of prayer , that we should 
offer also. 
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The chapter on “The Story of a Strange Prayer” has already 
been noticed in oar pages, but we think many of our readers will 
enjoy other chapters, notably t f ‘ The Great Dread,* ’ “ God’s Good- 
cess _and Our Gratitude” and, “The Prayer that we may more 
Greatly Love.” The chapter, “It is God who Prays” has much 
of helpful suggestion, but we personally wished that Rom. 8: 26 
had been emphasized with the emphasis that God’s Word puts 
upon it. 

If the war has “shaken us out of apathy, ignorance, frivolity, 
pleasure seeking, and duty shirking,” it has also put upon us the 
great responsibility of prayer, not only for “the Man for whom 
there was none to pray ” but for all under its curse, and if we may 
catch the forces of God’s love-light and by prayer (as the little 
child with a mirror of whom Mr. Cornaby has told) flash His sun¬ 
light into its awful darkness, we may indeed enter into fellowship 
with God as His heart is burdened over the sin and sorrow of these 
perilous days. If we heed the call of this little book to more 
prayer it will not have been written in vain. 

M. M. F. 


Th® Analysed Bible. By Campbell Morgan, D.D. Christian Litera¬ 
ture Society. Two vols. 45 cents Mexican each postpaid. 

To the Rev. Evan Morgan and Mr. Chou Yiin Lou we are 
indebted for an admirable rendering of an admirable work. Dr. 
Campbell Morgan’s well-known books have, in their hands, been 
compressed into two volumes — Genesis to Esther and Job to 
Malachi. We trust that the New Testament portion will soon 
appear and thus make our indebtedness complete. Dr. Morgan’s 
fame as a Bible teacher is world-wide, and Chinese teachers and 
preachers to whom I have lent these books appraised at once their 
intrinsic worth without knowing anything of the reputation of the 
great Rabbi! 

Having noted that these two paper-bound volumes comprised 
187 folio pages, admirably spaced and typed, your reviewer called 
in the aid of his Chinese “experts.” We submitted the books 
to careful scrutiny and took a special delight in analysing the 
analysed ! We subjected them to the acid test for doctrine, and 
for literary style (wenli), and found that all was pure gold rather 
than washed plate. In the bacteriological laboratory a prolonged 
culture failed to reveal any deadly microbe of higher criticism. In 
regard to their food value, the essential elements were all present 
in proper proportion for the adequate nourishment of the spiritual 
life and were easily assimilable either as strong meat for men or 
milk for babes. 

These books will be welcomed in Bible schools and should also 
serve as text-books on the curriculum of evangelists who are 
privately pursuing their studies in their own homes. Since the 
issue of “The Chinese Hastings” what more valuable work has 
been given to the Chinese Church, especially what more valuable 
guide to the teachers and preachers of Christian truth ? 

L. 
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The Psalms and other Sacred Writings. By Frederick Carl 
Biselbn. Publishers: the Methodist Book Concern. Price G. $1,50. 

This book is the work of a practical educator. There is a 
class of student who likes to probe into the origins of his Bible, 
and comes out happier and stronger from the research. For this 
student—or his hard-worked missionary teacher—there should be 
the fitting text-book : this up-to-date, reliable, and clear introduc¬ 
tion to the various books handled will serve excellently as meeting 
point of him who knows more with him who knows less or nothing 
at all. 

The writings dealt with form the third division of the Hebrew 
Bible. Their peculiar delight is indicated by the devotion of an 
opening chapter to an analysis of form and mood in Hebrew 
poetry. Thereafter we are regaled with accounts of Psalms, 
Proverbs, lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, and Ruth. 
With such good wine at the beginning some may feel that the wine 
at the end in Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiab, and Chronicles is 
poorer; but, if it is, the fault lies not at all with our interpreter who 
is a careful, tboroug'h, and reverential purveyor of great and good 
things from this ancient scrip. 

The contents of this division of the Old Testament might be 
arranged in three heads :—Poetry, the form and the soar of it; 
Common Life, the joys and the sorenesses, the wisdom and the 
bewilderments of it; Political Life, its uplifts and reforms, its 
depressions and decays. And to all these the Hebrew mind set 
itself, with feeling as active as acumen, being tuned, encouraged, 
and directed by the inspiration of the fathering Mind of minds. 

The Higher Critic has been abroad in our day ; and as neither 
politics, inventions, crafts, and theories admit barriers now between 
Far East and Far West, no more do the debates he springs on us. 
To China these questions are coming; we meet them at odd 
corners. If a frontal interview with them is best in order that the 
Chinese Church may learn the limits of criticism and know what 
of good or ill this sore attack on our former ideas can effect. 
Professor Eiselen places us calmly in line before them. We need, 
to be sure, a sense alive to history. Also we had better stay at 
home in our own corner if we do not have a faith springing from 
so deep a fount that discussions on literature are for us things 
apart from a calm delight in God and assurance in His ways and 
thankfulness for His leading. 

D. T. R. 


Brief Mention. 

Better than a Fortune. Eugene C. Foster. Association Press. Shows 
how one father and mother planned to make their adolescent son and 
daughter understand something of the sacred mysteries of life. Some 
plain facts tactfully told. 

Camping with Henry. F. H. Cheley. Association Press. A pamphlet. 
G. $ .60. A good book for boys who can enter into the life of scouts as 
carried on in the West. It does not fit well the life of hoys in China. 

The Traveller’s Gems. In English, French, and Italian. Soldiers* 
regulation pocket edition of the well known and useful book by Mrs. 
Stephen Menzies, 
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The Appeal op Mohammedanism to the Chinese Mind. O, C. 
Crawford, Soochow. A r£sum£ of some general facts about Moham¬ 
medanism. The writer does not think that Mohammedanism makes a 
very strong appeal to the Chinese. 

Canton Union Theological Catalogue, 1918-19. One notes with interest 
the place given to Comparative Religion, Personal Religion, Social 
Service, and the Science of Teaching. It signifies that this institution 
is well up to date. 


Correspondence 


“ THE NATIONAL READERS ” 
AND MISSIONS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : I liave had occasion 
recently to examine in detail 
the well-known series of books 
issued by the Commercial Press 

under the title mmxmm 
and familiarly spoken of as 
The National Readers. These 
books have proved of great value 
in schools of China, have re¬ 
volutionised some of the old 
methods, and are deservedly 
popular. May I, however, be 
permitted to warn missionaries 
against an insidious enemy lurk¬ 
ing in volume 8 ? In discussing 
Christianity and missionary con¬ 
verts, aspersions are cast on 
their character without discrimi¬ 
nation, hoary lies are accepted 
as facts, and baseless charges 
are brought against the mission¬ 
ary and the convert. That a 
house with the honorable tradi¬ 
tions of the Commercial Press, 
which is served by a number of 
earnest Christians, should permit 
such a travesty of truth to be 
printed in one of its best selling 
series, is a pain to its friends 
and an injustice to the Protestant 
missionary body in China. It 
is possible that such allusions 
have crept in unawares, but 


the Press should at once revise 
volume 8, pages 46 and 47, else 
all Protestant missionaries should 
cease from the nse of these 
otherwise good books in their 
schools. 

Yours sincerely, 

Examiner. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : I have been asked 
to compile for the “ China Mis¬ 
sion Year Book” a list of all 
the publications of the Protestant 
churches iu China first issued 
between October 1st, 1917, and 
September 30th, 1918. This list 
will doubtless be used in the 
“ China Church Year Book.” 

The societies and presses 
which form the Christian Pub¬ 
lishers’ Association of China 
have been asked to furnish the 
information needed about their 
respective publications. May I 
ask through your columns that 
those who have published books 
or tracts privately send me the 
titles in English and Chinese 
with other necessary details ? 

Yours sincerely, 

G. A. Clayton. 
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USE OP ORGANS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir: Objections to $60 
teachers of English seem to me 
to be well taken. Pupils study¬ 
ing English need the best of 
teachers for the first year; else 
they will acquire grave defects 
of pronunciation which will cling 
to them all through their Eng¬ 
lish course. 

But $20 organs are quite on 
the other foot; they supply 
inflexibly a correct scale, and 
are of great value in drilling 
this into the ear of a Chinese 
pupil. Some years ago the 
faculty of Foochow College dis¬ 
covered that they had among 
the students a really good male 
quartette. Three of the singers 
were from Shaowa, and from 
early childhood there had beeu 
a “baby organ ” in the home. 

Many of the pupils of our 
boarding schools, both girls and 
boys, learn to play our church 
tunes; and when they go out 
this would all be wasted, were 
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it not for the $20 organs. Last 
winter a preacher in a hard 
field asked me if he could not 
have a “baby organ.” Who 
will play it ? “The teacher of 
the day school/’ He learned 
to play it in our boys’ boarding 
school. The organ is now there. 
A graduate of the Nanking Bible 
School has been located at an 
important but difficult field ; and 
his young wife is a graduate of 
our girls’ boarding school; a 
“ baby organ ” is a boon to the 
young couple. 

I dislike to lead Chinese sing¬ 
ing without the backing of an 
instrument. For forty-odd years 
I have led them, and my voice 
is still good and strong, thanks 
in part to the “$20 organ.” 
Sometimes in a country chapel 
at a Sabbath service I have 
been delighted to have a stalwart 
Chinese brother appear with a 
“baby organ” on his shoulder, 
brought perhaps from several 
miles away. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. E* Wat,ker. 
Shaowu, August 8, 1918. 
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Chinese Events and Tendencies 

T'lY a vote almost unanimous the parliament now sitting at 
rt Peking has elected Hsu Shih-chang president of China. 
mJ The new executive is expected to take office on October 
10th. Because of the danger involved no vice-president 
has been elected. It is believed that both Feng Kno-chang and 
Tuan Chi-jui will now retire from office, although there is a slight 
possibility that one or the other may be elected vice-president. 

Hsu Shih-chang is hardly an ideal choice for the presidency, 
but is possibly the best material now available. He has had little 
to do with the present division between North and South, and is 
relied upon to bring the two factions to terms. In spirit, as in 
experience, he is an old-time Manchu official, having had little 
to do with public life since the monarchical ambitions of Yuan 
Shih-kal were defeated. 
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The parliament at Canton, encouraged by the recent successes 
in Fukien, has served notice that it will not recognize the elections 
of the Northern body. It is expected, however, that some manner 
of compromise will speedily be evolved. The basis now suggested 
would leave Hsu Shih-chang in the presidential chair, elect a 
Southerner vice-president, adopt the Cantonese constitution for the 
entire nation, form a new cabinet containing Southern members, 
and elect an entirely new parliament. 

The constitution has always been a small matter between 
friends, or enemies, in China. And a new election would scarcely 
return the overwhelming progressive majority that sat in the old 
body, now meeting in Canton. For these reasons this compromise 
would be acceptable to the North. The South might accept it 
because they would have a chance of affecting affairs more vitally 
if represented in Peking. 

Disorder is increasing throughout the country. An abortive 
attempt to foist a fictitious gold currency on China has given rise 
to a movement for international eoutrol of the currency. Unless 
the outrages, now carried on by bandits and soldiers, are repressed 
there may be a call for international control of a more drastic type. 


Missionary News 

General 


CONFERENCE ON SIMPLIFIED 
CHINESE WRITING. 

On September 24th and 25th 
some twenty missionaries repre¬ 
senting various missionary in¬ 
terests and including a number 
of experts in this subject, met 
in the office of the Chiua Con¬ 
tinuation Committee to consider 
the question of a system of 
Simplified Chinese Writing. In 
addition to a live discussion, 
letters were read from those 
specially interested in this move¬ 
ment. The agenda also was 
built up on the basis of over a 
hundred letters received on the 
subject. Ail phases of the prob¬ 
lem were thus carefully con* 
sidered, 


The aim of the movement 
represented by this conference 
was stated thus: 

“The primary aim of the 
movement to adopt and promote 
the use of a system of Simplified 
Chinese Writing is to enable 
those who are now illiterate to 
read and write intelligently sim¬ 
ple Mandarin. In-so-far as this 
concerns the Christian Church 
in Chiua the aim is especially to 
enable every member of the 
Church to read the Mandarin 
Bible.” 

By a process of careful com¬ 
parison and elimination the con¬ 
ference decided unanimously to 
recommend for general use in 
teaching illiterates, the Govern¬ 
ment system, known as the 
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“ Chu-yin Tzu-mu.” A special 
committee reported on a few 
changes in this system which it 
was deemed wise to endeavor 
to secure. 

It was decided that steps 
should be taken to prepare a 
simple primer for general use 
with adaptations to the needs of 
the three main Mandarin dia¬ 
lects. The Bible Societies were 
requested to print an edition of 
the gospel of Luke in this 
system, and steps were taken to 
reproduce Dr. Peill’s Scripture 
selections in it also. 

The conference decided also 
that in teaching a three-symbol 
system certain symbols should 
be taught in combination, so as 
to secure the advantages of a 
two-symbol system; and that 
steps should be taken to utilize 
the marks emphasizing emphatic 
words and connecting connected 
words, so as to secure the ad¬ 
vantages in clearness of the 
system promoted by Dr. Peill. 

It was decided that a mission¬ 
ary should be secured to push 
this project, and before the end 
of the meeting funds sufficient 
were promised to start the move¬ 
ment. 

It was felt that by linking up 
with the Government in its 
effort to meet the needs of 
illiterates it will be possible to 
promote a drive that will pro¬ 
duce better results than under 
any other circumstances. The 
unity of action thus secured 
promises well for the future, as 
this concentration and co-oper¬ 
ation of effort will give it the 
best possible opportunity to be 
thoroughly tested out. There 
was every indication that those 
specially interested in this prob¬ 
lem will throw their efforts into 
this movement to make it a 
thorough success* 
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HONAN FORWARD EVANGELISTIC 
MOVEMENT. 

During the summer of 1916 
the missionary body in Honan set 
before itself the task of enlisting 
the Chinese Christian Church 
in the work of seeking to place 
the Gospel within easy reach of 
every man, woman, and child in 
the province within a period of 
five years. 

Various lines of work were 
suggested, such as the evangel¬ 
isation of the market towns, of 
the villages, or of special classes, 
as for instance students, soldiers, 
boatmen, etc. 

The beginning of the effort 
was to date from the commence¬ 
ment of the 6th year of the 
Republic, so that over a fourth 
of the time has already passed. 
Reports received are too incom¬ 
plete to enable the committee 
adequately to gauge the extent 
of the year and a half's work, 
comparing, for example, the 
time used with the area so far 
covered ; but something at least 
has been done towards the attain¬ 
ment of our object. 

For the last two years the 
Week of Evangelism has been 
observed by 158 churches cen¬ 
tering around 26 stations, but 
much more might be done in 
this direction as only fifty per 
cent of the stations were repre¬ 
sented in the reports received. 
Some churches are methodically 
sending out preachers two aud 
two to all the villages in their 
districts, and others in the same 
methodical way are conducting 
evangelistic missions in all the 
market towns in their fields. 
Large tents capable of seating 
from three to four hundred 
people have been found very 
valuable for the latter type of 
work. Several such tents are 
already in use and reports to 
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hand indicate that this year will 
show a great increase iu their 
number. 

In order to strengthen the 
movement and secure its greater 
permanence the committee met 
at Kikungshan this summer, and 
formulated the following con¬ 
stitution :— 

Constitution. 

Name. The name of this com¬ 
mittee shall be the General Committee 
for the Forward Evangelistic Move¬ 
ment in Honan. 

Object. To take such action as may 
promote the speedy and effective 
evangelization of Honan through the 
Missions working iu the province. 

Organization. 

a. The organization shall consist of 
representatives of the various Missions 
iu the province. Each Mission shall 
at the beginning elect one half of its 
representatives to serve for two years 
and one half for one year, the term 
of service thereafter being two years. 

b. Representation on the committee 
shall be on the basis of two repre¬ 
sentatives for each I,ooo communicant 
membership or fraction thereof. 
Both Chinese and foreigners may 
serve, but it is desirable that the 
representation should be equal. 

c. The General Committee shall 
annually elect its officers and an 
Executive Committee from its own 
membership. 

Officers. Its officers shall consist 
of Chairman, Vice-chairman, Chinese 
and foreign Secretaries, and Treas¬ 
urer, who shall be ex-officio the 
officers of the Executive Committee. 

Executive Committee. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee shall be composed of 
eight members including the ex- 
officio members, and shall have power 
to fill vacancies which may occnr 
during its term of office. 

Finances. Each missionary in 
Honan shall be asked by the Treas¬ 
urer or his representative to annually 
donate a sum not exceeding $i 
towards the expenses of the com¬ 
mittee. 

Standing Regulations. 

a. The Annual Meeting shall beheld 
at Kikungshan on or about the first 
Wednesday in August, when the 
Annual Report shall be presented. 


b. An Annual Report of the Honan 
Forward Evangelistic Movement shall 
be prepared and sent to all mission¬ 
aries in the province and to the 
China Continuation Committee. 

c. The officers and Executive Com¬ 
mittee shall be elected at the first 
meeting of the General Committee 
following the Annual Meeting, and 
a Programme of Work for the follow¬ 
ing year and a budget of expenses 
necessary to carry ont that programme 
shall be arranged for at that time. 

d. The Executive Committee shall 
meet at least once a quarter if pos¬ 
sible, and the General Committee at 
the call of the Chairman or any five 
members of the committee. 

Sub - committees have been 
formed to arrange for the new 
year’s work. 

In addition to the week of 
evangelism and the work done 
by local preaching bauds in 
villages and markets, it is hoped 
to arrange for one or more teams 
of picked Chinese evangelists, 
who may be able to co-operate 
in conducting missions at any 
centres to which they are invited 
and at which the churches are 
prepared to do the necessary 
preparatory and follow-up work. 
In this work a large tent might 
possibly be used with advantage. 

It is also hoped to place special 
emphasis on personal evangelism, 
enlisting as many Christians as 
possible in one by one work. 

If possible an Institute will 
be held at Kaifeng during the 
autumn, with a view to the 
better equipment of workers for 
the special evangelistic effort in 
which we are engaged. 

program adopted by the 

CANADIAN METHODIST MISSION 
IN SZECHWAN AT ITS ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE IN 1918. 

A Ten Years' Program adopted. 
Perhaps it might better be called 
a “ Ten Years’ Ideal of Attain- 
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merit,”—which was adopted by 
the Conference as follows :— 

1. 10,000 members, osie half of 
whom shall be women. 

2 . 10,000 pupils in our schools. 

3. No child above seven years of 
age in the home of a member shall 
be unable to read. 

4. No unmarried daughter of a 
member shall have bound feet. 

5. All our members shall be total 
abstainers from alcohol. 

6. Family worship shall be estab¬ 
lished in the home of every member, 

7. All our members shall cease 
work on Sunday. 

8. All Christians shall bear their 
share of responsibility for the spread 
of the Gospel. 

9. All church expenses, salaries of 
Chine.se pastors, probationers, evaugel- 
ists and helpers, shall be contributed 
by the local church. 

This looks like an ambitious 
program; so we intended it to 
be, and so it is. But we are 
not sure that it aims as high as 
God would have ns aim. We 
are perfectly sure that He would 
not have us aim lower. We 
cannot accomplish all this in ten 
years; but who would dare to 
set a limit to the power of the 
Spirit of the Irving God ? 

Conference this year had for 
the first time certain very de¬ 
finite powers, which it exercised 
freely, chiefly in the appoint¬ 
ment of Chinese preachers to 
their work and stations. These 
powers are likely to be added 
to from year to year, until the 
whole work of the Church shall 
be controlled by it. We are 
proceeding steadily year by year 
on the assumption that the Chi¬ 
nese v Church and the Foreign 
Mission are two separate entities, 
and should be kept as separate 
organizations. Our Council, 
meeting annually, with its Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee for all interim 
work, is the governing body of 
the Mission; whereas the Con¬ 
ference, also meeting annually, 


[October 

with its Conference Executive 
Committee for all iuterim work, 
including for the present the 
management of the Home Mis¬ 
sionary Society, is the governing 
body of the Church. 

Our Conference is now com¬ 
posed as follows:— 

1. All Chinese ministers. 

2. One Chinese layman from each 
of our eleven districts. 

3. All foreign missionary ministers 
iu the pastoral work. 

4. The foreign missionary ministers 
on the staff of the Bible School, 
Chengtu. 

5. The Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Mission. 

This constitution may be con¬ 
siderably modified from time to 
time, as experience shows the 
advisability or necessity for 
change. 

Much emphasis was this year 
placed on the need for rapid 
progress toward self-support. 
Our ideas in this respect are 
crystallizing, and measures are 
being taken to educate our 
membership in these all-impor- 
tant principles. 


ANOTHER STAGE IN THE DE¬ 
VELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
CO-OPERATION. 

The Conference of the Mission¬ 
ary Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland held in London 
duriug June 1918 marks another 
stage in the development of co¬ 
operation. The ordinary co¬ 
operative work of the year was 
dealt with under the reports of 
the various Executive Com¬ 
mittees dealing respectively with 
the preparation of missionaries 
through the Board of Study, 
Medical Missions, Christian 
Education, and Christian Litera¬ 
ture iu the Mission Field, Mis¬ 
sionary Survey and Occupation, 
and work among Moslems and 
among Jews. 
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Two decisions unanimously 
arrived at will add materially to 
the effectiveness of the machinery 
for promoting united action. 

(1) It has been resolved on 
both sides of the Atlantic to 
form an Emergency Committee 
of co-operating Missions to in¬ 
clude America, the United King¬ 
dom, and such countries in Con¬ 
tinental Europe as can join. The 
members will be appointed by 
the Standing Committee of the 
British Missionary Conference 
and the corresponding body in 
America so that in the best sense 
it will be representative of the 
Missionary Boards and Com¬ 
mittees. 

Dr. Mott is the Chairman and 
Mr. J. H. Oldham aud Mr. Mac- 
lennan are the Secretaries pro 
tem. 

(2) It has been found neces¬ 
sary to remove the headquarters 
of co-operative work from Edin¬ 
burgh to Eondon and temporary 
offices have already been taken 
at 117 Victoria St. S. W. i» to 
which address communications 
should be sent. 

The most impressive session of 
the Conference was that in which 
Mr. Oldham dealt with the nego¬ 
tiations which have taken place 
and are still pending on questions 
arising out of the war and touch¬ 
ing Missions and Governments. 

These questions call for infinite 
tact and delicate handling. They 
so vitally affect the future of 


our international relationships 
and of that Christian fellowship 
which must be preserved at all 
costs that they can only be ap¬ 
proached in the spirit and at¬ 
mosphere of prayer. The Con¬ 
ference was deeply moved by 
the sympathetic attitude of the 
Government authorities and 
their frank welcome of united 
effort on the part of Missions to 
further Christian civilization. 

The strength of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement iu Great Britain 
and Ireland may be gauged by 
one fact. The Conference unan¬ 
imously resolved to ask the 
Committees of the Societies re¬ 
presented to assess themselves to 
the extent of 33/- for every 

1,000 in income devoted to 
work iu non-Christiau lauds, in 
order to meet the necessary 
expenses of the tasks they are 
undertaking iu common. 

The “ International Review 
of Missions'’ has become an in¬ 
dispensable organ of missionary 
science and will be maintained. 
An appeal is made to mission¬ 
aries, including those of China, 
to increase the circulation of this 
quarterly, not merely that even 
during war it may be an asset 
and not a liability in co-opera¬ 
tive finance but that they may 
be in touch with the whole field 
which is the world, and relate 
their own problems to the wider 
issues of the Kingdom of God. 

J. H. Ri?son. 


MOSLEM DAY 

October 13 , 1918 
(Second Sunday) 

Remember it. 

Prepare for it so that the church-members on that day may 
learn to know their Moslem neighbors. 

Pray that it may be a great day. 
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News Items 


Rev. E. W. Burt, of Shantung 
Christian University, has left 
China for work among Chinese 
coolies in France. 

The annual report of St. 
Nicholas’ School and Industrial 
Home for Blind Girls, has just 
appeared. In spite of disturbed 
conditions during the last year, 
progress has been made. The 
Chinese have doue much towards 
the support of this institution. 

Dr. Frank K. Sanders desires 
to announce that the Mission 
Book Company, after about 
November 15th, will have sup¬ 
plies of the pamphlets issued bv 
the Board of Missionary Prepar¬ 
ation of North America, Prices 
will be announced later. 

For fourteen days during 
August Presbyterian and Baptist 
preachers and missionaries met 
together in Tengchow, Shantung, 
in a Bible Conference. The at¬ 
tendance was good throughout. 
Chinese speakers took the lead¬ 
ing part in the work of the 
Conference. Of the Chinese in 
attendance there was a slight 
majority of Baptists. The meet¬ 
ings were held in a large tent, 
those attending sleeping under 
mat-sheds and tents near by. 
It is hoped to make this Con¬ 
ference an annual affair. 

At the recent meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Pres¬ 
byterian Churches in the United 
States, held at Columbus, Ohio, 
the following important resolu¬ 
tion on organic union was unan¬ 
imously adopted, in response 
to overtures from thirty-four 
Presbyteries:— 

“1. That we, the Commissioners 
. . , to the 130th General Assembly, 


now in session at Columbus, Ohio, do 
declare and place on record our pro¬ 
found conviction that the time has 
come for organic church union of the 
evangelical churches of America.” 

“2. That this Assembly hereby 
overtures the national bodies of the 
evangelical communions of America 
to meet with our representatives for 
the purpose of formulating a Plan of 
Organic Union.” 

The Edinburgh Conference of 
1910 led to the organization in 
Great Britain of the Conference 
of Missionary Societies, with 
J. H. Oldham as secretary. This 
conference has now gained new 
importance from the fact that 
the British government has an¬ 
nounced that hereafter all ques¬ 
tions upon which missions have 
relationship with the government 
are to be presented for the socie¬ 
ties through this conference. It 
is the first instance of govern¬ 
mental recognition of missions 
as one movement. The similar 
American conference, older than 
the British, has a permanent 
committee on such issues and has 
negotiated many difficult situa¬ 
tions with governments, but the 
attitude of the British govern-^ 
ment seems to the veteran Eugene 
Stock so long a step in advance 
that he declares himself “aghast’’ 
at the new power so created. 

From August 20th to 30th 
there was held on the campus 
of the Academy of the American 
Board Mission at Tungc'how a 
successful interdenominational 
institute for primary and academy 
school-teachers ; the total num¬ 
ber of teachers attending, 103, 
representing forty-six different 
schools and twenty-three different 
cities and towns. The instruction 
was given in Chinese and covered 
many interesting modern edu- 
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cational problems. The teachers, 
of whom forty-three were women 
and sixty men, came from 
schools of the American Board, 
American Presbyterian, Angli¬ 
can, London Missionary Society, 
and Methodist Episcopal Mis¬ 
sions, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, This was 
the fifth institute of its kind in 
Chihli province; in attendance 
and interest it was far ahead of 
the one held last year at Wofo- 
ssu. 

Some interesting evangelistic 
methods in connection with 
country work are reported from 
Swabtie, Kwangtung, by the 
English Presbyterian Mission. 
Six days’ evangelistic services 
in connection with one country 
church were planned, with sep¬ 
arate services each day for men 
and women. Then on four suc¬ 
cessive occasions the Christians 
were visited in their homes and 
told about these plaus. Just 
before the meetings a poster was 
put into every house in the town 
and at the same time a personal 
invitation given. On the after¬ 
noon of each day an announce¬ 
ment was put into every shop 
In town. As a result the attend¬ 
ance was very satisfactory. The 
preaching was done by preachers 
in neighboring towns. The sub¬ 
jects centered around Power, 
the Power of the Gospel, and 
Personal Responsibility. As a 
result, fifty-two young men gave 
in their names as being willing 
to study in a church night- 
school. These methods are sim¬ 
ple, and applicable to almost 
any country church district. 

The Findings of the Kuliang 
Conference emphasize two out¬ 
standing facts: that the oppor¬ 
tunity for winning non-Christians 
are simply unlimited; second, 
that the majority of ns are 


denying ourselves untold joy in 
this matchless service because we 
do not meet the requirements of 
training, discipline, consecration, 
and prayer. It was pointed out 
that many Chinese Christians 
have no intimate knowledge of 
the Bible, and hence recom¬ 
mendations as to methods of 
study aud the use of graded 
lessons were made. It was felt 
that it is essentia! that Chinese 
Christians be able to study the 
Bible for themselves. 

The report also pointed out 
that the Christian standard of 
home life among members of the 
church is too low. Improve¬ 
ment along this line could be 
brought about by more intimate 
and friendly visiting in the 
homes, wherein might be taught 
the home privileges of the Chris¬ 
tian life. 

The China Medical Board is 
gradually extending the scope 
of its operations. Their reports 
show assistance rendered in vari¬ 
ous ways to mission institutions 
and medical missions in China. 
We note also that grants have 
been made to schools for foreign 
children, both the Peking Pri¬ 
mary School and Kindergarten, 
and the North China American 
School at Tungchow having re¬ 
ceived grants, the one of $500, 
the other of $300. 120 mow of 

land has been purchased in the 
French Concession in Shanghai 
for a site for the Medical School 
to be established in that city. 

It has been decided that the 
degree of M.D. will be conferred 
upon students who have fulfilled 
the requirements of the Regents 
of the State of New York, after 
they have completed the regular 
four years’ course. 

The recent annual meeting of 
the West China Religious Tract 
Society was very encouraging. 
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Wide interest in the work of 
this society is shown by the fact 
that the British and American 
consuls together with members 
of the Chungking community 
were present. The financial 
report indicated the wisest use 
of the funds entrusted to the 
society, and the general report 
indicated progress in manydirec- 
tions. An incident was told 
of the founding of one of the 
oldest churches in Szechwan 
through a farmer receiving a 
tract over thirty years ago, 
which led to his conversion and 
subsequently to the establish¬ 
ment of a church. 

The important part taken by 
the Tract Society in bringing 
about a better understanding of 
Christianity was pointed out. 
Collection slips passed around re* 
suited in a contribution of $358. 
The meeting was enlivened by 
several well rendered solos and 
many witty.speeches. 

A special committee appointed 
by the Central Board of Missions 
of the Church of England has 
presented an interesting report 
on “The Missionary Work 
of the Church.” This report 
marks a distinct movement to¬ 
wards the unity of the whole 
missionary policy of this Church. 
The entire report is suggestive. 
We note only one or two out¬ 
standing points. 

The report indicates that there 
has been gained a new prophetic 
view of the world which must 
result in a new and wider mis¬ 
sionary policy. Open mindedness 
towards other religions is incul¬ 
cated in this advice to missionary 
speakers: “Always speak as 
though a member of the religion 
or nation described were in your 
audience.” 

The report indicates also that 
the rapid development of mis¬ 


sionary journalism is highly 
desirable. It is pointed out that 
a central committee composed of 
both missionary and educational 
experts is needed, which might 
itself produce literature or which 
might help the existing societies 
to operate on a wider plan. 

With regard to the type of 
missionary needed, the report 
states that “ the missionary field 
requires a type of man with 
more knowledge of the world 
and a wider view of life and its 
opportunities than the theologi¬ 
cal colleges seem as a rule to 
produce.” The report is worth 
studying by all interested in 
coming developments in mission¬ 
ary work. 

From July 12th to 21st a very 
helpful Conference for Chinese 
pastors and preachers in South 
Fukien was held at Tongan, 
about 25 miles from Amoy, 
There were 106 Chinese and 15 
foreigners in attendance, and had 
it not been for the disturbed 
condition of the country, the 
numbers would have been much 
greater, as 250 had been invited. 
There were two Chinese pastors 
giving Bible study courses as 
well as two foreigners. Although 
the most stirring addresses were 
given by Rev. D. MacEeod of 
Formosa, several Chinese pastors 
also gave platform addresses 
which were very searching ; and 
one could not -help being im¬ 
pressed by the intellectual and 
spiritual power of some of our 
older pastors. A deep spirit of 
prayer prevailed. There was 
great heart-searching, confession 
and removal of sin, and new 
consecration to the task of evan¬ 
gelizing the Chinese. Towards 
the close of the Conference the 
anxiety many seemed to feel that 
the blessing received might slip 
from them as they returned to 
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lonely stations, was pathetic. 
They enthusiastically took up a 
suggestion of Pastor Ding Li Mei 
and formed a Prayer League, 
pledging daily prayer for one 
another. The spirit of unity 
between the preachers of the 
three Missions who attended has 
increased. Churches are start¬ 
ing to give new emphasis to the 
campaign for evangelism, for 
family worship in every Chris¬ 
tian home, for making every 
church-member a Bible reader. 
The finances of the Conference 
were provided in part by the Mil- 
ton Stewart Evangelistic Fuod. 

The following extract is from 
"Bible Work in China," the 
101 st Annual Report of the 
American Bible Society. It 
throws light on the possibilities 
of volunteer evangelistic work. 

“ During the past year over 
eighty men have taken part in 
volunteer work. Their periods 
of labor have varied from one 
week to several months. Every 
school in our district has been 
visited and in the case of schools 
care has been taken to use men 
of social and. educational stand¬ 


ing, so as to impress those con¬ 
cerned. Away in the mountains, 
devout men who in times past 
were themselves recluses, have 
visited scores of temples. They 
have engaged in earnest discus¬ 
sions with the monks and priests, 
and always the Word has been 
left behind. Farmers, sitting in 
the cool of the village threshing 
floor, after the evening meal, 
have been addressed by members 
of their own class, and again the 
printed Word has been left be¬ 
hind. Boatmen, after tying up 
their hulks in groups at the 
water's edge for the night, have 
had visits from these volunteer 
colporteurs, often men from 
among themselves, and the 
Word has been preached to them 
with force and power, and al¬ 
ways there was left a souvenir 
in the shape of a Gospel portlou. 
Retired officials in their country 
mansions have been called upon 
by educated and polite men of 
their own standing, and in these 
cases often a Bible has been left 
as a gift, but only after a prom¬ 
ise has been made to read and 
ponder its contents." 


Personals 


BIRTHS, 

July: 

29th, at Kikungshan, to Rev. and 
Mrs. Win. G, Davis, C. & M. A,, a son 
(Paul Shepard). 

September ; 

10th, at Auking, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Theo. Bliss, P.E., a son (Theodore Jr.), 

MARRIAGE. 

September : 

5th, at Mienchuhsien, the Rev. 
Alfred A. Phillips, to Miss Josephine 
Amy Clouting, both of the C. M. S. 

DEATHS. 

AUGUST *. 

39th, at Diangshan, Sze., Mrs. G, T. 
Denham, C. I. M., from eclampsia. 

25th, at Mohkanshan, Frederick 
Chapel, aged fourteen, second son of 


Rev. and Mrs. Alex. Kennedy (Tang- 
si), G. M. C, 

Rev. A. E. Moule, late Archdeacon 
of Mid-China. 

31st, at Tsiugchow, Hun., Mrs. PI. 0 . 
Schild, C. I. M„ from dysentery. 

September : 

2nd, at Yunuanfu, Rev. Alexander 
Kennedy, lnd., aged 51 years. 

6th, at Tsinan, Jean Wilson, two- 
year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
P. C, Cassat, P. N, 

ARRIVALS. 

August : 

3rd, from U. S. A., Miss Grace D. 
Coppock (ret.), Y. W. C. A. 

21st, from U. S. A., Dr. Mary L. 
James, Miss Edith Hart, A. C. M. 
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September : 

3rd, from U. S. A,, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Bradley (ret.); Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Allison and child (ret.); 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith and 
children, Miss N. P. Sprunt (ret.); 
Mrs. H. B. Reaves (new, Soochow), 
P. S. Miss M. Watkins (ret. for Atner, 
School, Shanghai), P. S. Prof, and 
Mrs. John F. Downey (ret.), U. of 
N,; Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Bullock 
and children (ret.); Miss M. Brown, 
Tnd., new for Yunnan (Nanking Lan- 
guage School); Dr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Heeren and child (ret.); Miss Grace 
Rowley (ret.), P. N.; Miss Isabelle 
Phelps, (ret.), A. B. C. F. M.; Miss 
Mary Mann, (ret. Foochow), Miss 
Bafforge (new, Foochow), Miss Des¬ 
jardins (new, Sze,), Rev. and Mrs. 
Carleton Racy, Prof, and Mrs. C. R. 
Kellogg and daughter, Prof, and Mrs. 
H. C. Roys and children, M. E. F. B. 

From Canada, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Fidler and child (ret.), C. I. M. 
Misses B, F. Jones and F. M. Watts 
(new, Kaifeng). C. E. C.; Dr. Wm. 
McClure, P. C. C. 

4th, from U. S. A., Mr. J. Franklin 
Karcher, B. S., Miss Billie D. Loshe, 
Ph.D., Canton Christian College. 
Miss Strunk (new, Hunan). U. B. 

iotb, from U. S. A,, Misses Winnie 
Cripe and Minerva Metzger, Rev. and 
Mrs. Samuel Bowman, Rev. and Mrs. 
E. M. Wampler,G. B. B. 

13th, from U. S. A., Miss Cora E. 
Simpson, Dr. and Mrs. C. M. B. Sites, 
(ret,), M. E. F. B. 

21st, from U. S. A.. Miss Bessie 
Graham, Y. W, C. A. Dr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Bewis (ret.), Mrs. J, F. Peat 
(ret.), M. E- F. B. Rev. and Mrs, 
E. H. Cressy (ret.), A. B. F. M. S. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Pyke and daughter. 
Misses Jennie Jones and M. F. Glass- 
burner, Mr. and Mrs. R. N. Nelson, 
M.E.F.B. 

From England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Buxon and child (new, Medhurst 
College, Shanghai), B. M. S. 

24th, from U. S. A., Misses B. 
Holmes, M. Royer (ret.), Miss Trot¬ 
ter, M. E. F. B. 

DEPARTURES. 

July : 

39th, to TJ. S. A., Misses Jessie A. 
Marriott,Emma Ebly, Mary S. Carle- 
ton, Edith Youtsey, Baura E. Dane, 
M. E. M. 

20th, to D. S. A., Edward Brewster, 
son of the late Rev. W. N. Brewster, 
M. E. M., for volunteer service in the 
American Army. 


27th, to U. S. A., Miss A. M. Wixon, 
M. E. F. M. 

28th, to U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs. 
R. M. Mateer, Rev. H. G. Rotnig and 
family, Miss M. Stewart, P. N.; Rev. 
E. E. Jones and son, A. B. F. M. S.; 
Mrs. A. R. Bowman, F. C. M. S. 

30th, to Canada, Mrs. W. N. Fer¬ 
guson and daughter. 

August : 

2nd, to U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs. 
D. E. Crabbe and children, P. N. 

3rd, to U. S. A., Rev. H. W. 
McCutchan, Miss M. B McCutchan, 
Miss B. C. Wells, P. S. 

nth, to U. S. A., Rev. Jas, B. 
Cochran and family, P. N. 

14th, to U. S. A., Mrs. F. Stanley 
Carson and children, M. E. M. 

2rst, to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. John 
Gowdy, Miss Florence Senn, Dr. 
Emma E. Martin, M, E. M. 

24th, to Siberia, Dr. Sidney Based, 
P. N. and C. M. S. 

26th, to India, from Hongkong, 
Mr. G. Fred Turner, Y. M. C. A. 

29th, to TJ. S. A,, Mr. Kenneth Mac¬ 
kenzie, Wayland Academy, Hang¬ 
chow. 

September : 

3rd, to England, for Y. M. C. A. 
work in France, Rev. and Mrs. C. W. 
Allau, W r . M. M. S. 

9th, to Australia, Miss E. J. Crys¬ 
tals C. I. M. 

10th, for Y. M. C. A. work in France, 
Rev. and Mrs. E Cowling and child, 
W. M, M. S.; Mr. Jos. Wharton, A. A, 
M.; Rev. Chas. Gbiselin, Jr., P. S. 

12th, to Siberia, for War Service, 
Rev. E. S. Hildreth, A. B. F. M. S. 

13th. to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
R. T. Schaefer, M. E. F. B. 

14th, for Y. M. C. A. work in France, 
J. A. Bewis, M. E- F, B.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Mark H. Wheeler and children, 
P. C. C. and Y. M. C. A.; Rev. and 
Mrs. Wilson Fielder and child, S.B.C. 
To U. S. A., Mrs. Henry W. Newman 
and infant, A. B. F. M. S. 

15th, to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Wiltsie and infant, P. N. Mrs. S. B. 
Basel! and children, P. N.andC.M.S. 

16th, for Y. M. C. A. work in France, 
Rev. F. C. Deis, P. E , Rev, John A. 
Wilson, P. E. 

18th, for Red Cross work in Siberia, 
Dr, Ethel Polk, Dr. Ingersoll, Dr. 
Manget, Miss Hood, M. E. F. B. 

20th, for Y.R 1 .C.A. work in Siberia, 
Rev. T, B. C. Snhr, U. E., E. J. Wood- 
berry, C. & M. A. For Red Cross 
work in Siberia; Miss M. E. Myers, 
R. C. U. S., Miss Cora Hobein, U. E. , 
Miss E. J. Miller, R. C. D. S. 
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Editorial 

Attention is being called in various ways 

putting Coucage ^v many Westerners to China’s present weak- 
mto China. ■ . * ... , r , . , .. 

ness in organization and somewhat chaotic 

political condition. What is said is unfortunately largely true ; 
though there is a tendency to give overmuch attention to the 
negative side with the result that the inherent possibilities of 
progress are obscured. The situation is complicated by some 
factors often ignored. To the encroachment of Western pro¬ 
gressiveness in China, which though inevitable was unsought, 
the Chinese mind cannot at once readjust itself. The Chinese 
cannot bow to the slowly receding attitude of racial patronage 
any more easily than other peoples. Their ancient habits of 
segregation are not easily changed. Baffled political aspira¬ 
tions tend to discourage them. Not all at once can China 
change into a democracy ; waves of reaction are inevitable. 
All of these factors help to produce in China the chaos which 
usually accompanies the first stages of reform anywhere. 

It is possible to so approach these conditions and problems 
as to encourage China. A dearly expressed belief in her future 
possibilities as over against her present difficulties, will be 
a helpful stimulant: to this a genuine sympathy is essential. 
To toil with her in some friendly way will be a valuable 
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supplement to ready criticisms. The ancient proverb says, 
“ Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” But ere the wounds 
can be considered faithful the friendship must be proved. In 
order, therefore, that frank advice to China may have its effect, 
it must be recognized as the voice of a friend, and not a 
camouflaged plea for further special privileges or the justifica¬ 
tion of a secret wish to exploit further a distraught people. 
There must be hope for and faith in China in the voice of the 
critic. It is sometimes said that there is considerable distrust 
of Westerners—varying with the different uatious—in the minds 
of the Chinese. Before we can help China this distrust must 
give place to trust. We must put courage into China. In the 
accomplishment of this task the missionary force is an essential 
and leading factor, 

* * * 

In the 1918 Report of the Foreign Missions 

BJRevv /Ifteagurc Q on f ere j lce of North America, Mr. James M. 
oT ^Beneficence.” J . 

b peers, Chairman 01 the Laymeirs Mission¬ 
ary Movement, has a most suggestive address, in which he 
attempts to answer the question, “How can we maintain, 
develop, and direct the new measure of beneficence which has 
come to the front in the war ? ” 

The chief causes of the new measure ofbeneficence are given 
as, first: universal appeals which gripped Christians irrespective 
of their denominational alignment; second, far-reaching co¬ 
operation, limited by not even religious or racial differences ; 
third, effective organization. He sums up the situation with 
regard to foreign missions by saying : 

“ We will get all the money we need for foreign missions; 

“ When a united church presents its united appeal for foreign 
missions ; 

“When it presents missions as its chief mission in the world 
and the one great outstanding reason ior its existence; 

“ When it presents the work of evangelizing the world as the 
work of the whole church ; 

(t When it preseuts this as a big enough task to tax its whole 
united energies.” 

He indicates what he conceives to be the spirit of the day, 
in these words: “These aie days in which men are very 
little concerned about denominational differences.” Though a 
Presbyterian, he says that he himself has not a cent’s worth 
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of interest in inakiug Presbyterians of the heathen, and less 
in turning them into Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, etc. 
He believes therefore that we must organize Christian forces 
in a united effort along the lines that every town, city, and 
country is organized for Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. work. 

The attempt to utilize this new note of appeal, to follow 
up this spreading desire for co-operation, and to organize 
Christian forces in this comprehensive way, will indeed work 
a revolution in the task of evangelizing the world. It used 
to be said that the mission field was ahead in its advocacy 
of Christian co-operation. The addresses in this Report, and 
indeed most of the others show that leadership in co-opera¬ 
tion has already passed or is about to pass from the mission 
field to the homa-base. 


* 


$ptum*& Hast 
Stench. 


Warren Hastings, the first Governor General of 


India, said, “Opium is a pernicious article of 
luxury, which ought not to be permitted but for 
purposes of foreign commerce only.” It took about a century 
before the world realized that the traffic in opium is as perni¬ 
cious as its use. It took seventy-two years before the first protest 
in the British Parliament against the opium traffic bore fruit 
in the cessation of the importation into China of Indian opium. 
But China’s part in this struggle, had up to March 31st, 
1917, been going on for 188 years. While Chinese officials and 
merchants have from time to time connived at and participated 
in this traffic, yet the fact remains that China has always 
had on record a protest against it, and has often pushed her 
protest to the extreme. In justice, this should not be forgotten. 

And now for the first time in the history of this long 
“opium war” the fate of opium is really in the hauds of 
China. Protests against its use are now coming from the 
outside as well as the inside of China. The moral opinion 
of the world has at last decreed that opium is an altogether 
pernicious commodity and that those who traffic therein are 
social parasites who batten upon the lives of their fellows. 
Just now a group in China interested in the traffic has come 
into prominence and power. The worst feature of this re¬ 
crudescence of an evil which many had hoped was banished, 
is the inference that some draw therefrom—that China has 
suffered a moral collapse greater than any heretofore. The 
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moral force, however, that started the battle, that has kept it 
up so long, will yet win this last trench. 

It should not be overlooked that this last trench is as 
important and possibly more difficult to win than any before it. 
The fact that many had thought the battle won, accounts in 
part for the slow reaction against the resumption of the traffic. 
It is, however, more than ever necessary that the Christian 
forces in China should raise a united voice in protest and 
make a united effort to abolish for good and all this baneful 
traffic. Here is a direct call to all Christian organizations 
to protest in every way possible against this traffic. The 
Christian forces must help to create a virile and unified public 
opinion for complete abolition of this curse. 

* * * 

“ The Executive Committee of the China Continu- 
<5rote0t against at j on c omm ittee having heard with grave con- 
TResumptlon of ceru an arra ngement has recently been made 
©plum ra c. between certain opium merchants and government 
officials by which a large amount of opium is about to be placed 
on the market; and having also reliable information that poppy 
is being cultivated in the provinces of Shensi, Szechwan, Yunnan. 
Kweichow, and it is believed also elsewhere, Resolved: 

1. That the attention of the Chinese churches should be called 
to the great danger of widespread opium-smoking that again threat¬ 
ens the land, and urges (a) that the matter be brought before 
the Christian congregations for prayer, consultation, and exhorta¬ 
tion ; (£) that wherever possible' Christian leaders arrange for 
anti-opium demonstrations or mass meetings; (r) that Christian 
scholars by letters or articles in the local press do their utmost to 
lead public opinion in this matter. 

2. That the Chinese Government be approached in a memorial 
setting forth the disastrous effects of the opium habit in the past, 
the strenuous effort made by the nation'in. recent years to free 
itself from the evil, and urging that immediate steps be taken to 
prevent the threatened recrudescence. 

Also that the British and American Governments, which we 
are informed have already made representations in the matter to 
the Chinese Government, be urged to give all assistance in their 
power to strengthen the hands of the Chinese Government in deal¬ 
ing with the opium evil. 

3. That the fullest possible information be sought as to the 
nature of the recent opium deal and also as to poppy cultivation in 
China and the recrudescence of the opium habit. 
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4. That a sub-committee be appointed, consisting of three 
members, one Chinese, one British, and one American, whose duty 
it shall be to carry out the above resolutions, to co-operate with 
other organizations, local or otherwise, that have the same aims in 
view, and also to serve as a lookout committee to gather information 
and make a report at the next meeting of the China Continuation 
Committee. 

Rt. Rev. Logan H. Roots, D.D., Rev. C. Y. Cheng, D.D., and 
Rev. C. G. Sparham were appointed as the committee named in 
the last resolution.” 


* 


* 


* 


IT will be with feelings of deepest regret that 
h our readers will read the notice of the death of 
Mrs. George F. Fitch at Kuling on 12th 
October. In well-nigh half a century of service this highly 
gifted and greatly beloved missionary has done a work possible 
only by one of whole-souled consecration and deepest spirituality. 
The affectionate interest of the many hundreds who attended 
the funeral services in Shanghai indicated the wide influence 
exerted by Mrs. Fitch in home, church, and public life in this 
centre. But through her literary work and her share in all 
effort for the salvation of China her influence for good was felt 
over the whole missionary field. Our deepest sympathies go 
out to Dr. Fitch, so long identified with the welfare of the 
Recorder, and to all the members of his family. An obituary 
article will appear in our next issue. 


SEbe ffii&t 
XUigMcxn KBfsbop. 


The Consecration of Venerable T. C. Sheii, 
Archdeacon of the diocese of Chekiang, As¬ 
sistant Bishop to Bishop Molony, indicates 
a tremendous step forward in the process of making the 
Christian Church indigenous in China. There is only one 
other instance recorded of a Chinese Bishop. A dominican 
monk, a native of Fukien, was ordained in 1654 ; he was 
the first Chinese priest of whom any record exists. He was 
consecrated as a Bishop in 1686 when he was over seventy 
years of age. He was known as Bishop Alu and held this 
office for about one year, He was reported to have been 
a man of great saintliness. 
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Gbe promotion of 3ntercession 

The article on “The Chinese Church of To-day ” should stimulate every¬ 
one to more faithful intercession. So we devote this page to a suggestive 

cycle of prayer for this purpose. 

Sunday. 

God’s purpose and plan for His Church. 

Acts 15:14; J$ph, 3:1-11; Eph. 1:22-23; Bph. 5:26-27; 1. Cor. 12:12-13; 

Rev. 1:5-6. 

Prayer : That “ according to the eternal purpose of God ” there may he 
called out from among the Chinese a “people for His name” who 
shall hecome part of the true church which is Christ's body and that 
it may be “a glorious Church ”; “ without spot,” “ holy and without 
blemish.” 

Monday. 

Not a Foreign Church. 

Read Acts 10:34-35 ; Rev. 5:9. 

Prayer: That the church may increasingly become more truly indige¬ 
nous by the discovery and training of a larger number of leaders; by 
the development of greater initiative; by the outpouring of Pente¬ 
costal power, 

Tuesday. 

Not. a Divided Church. 

Read John 17:21-23. 

Prayer : • That the kind and degree of unity for which Christ prayed 
may come through His prayer to us. 

Wednesday. 

Not a National Church. 

Read Mark 16:15-16. 

Prayer: That the Chinese Church may become permeated with a 
missionary zeal and with a passion for the salvation of mankind 
that will send it out to make disciples at home and abroad. 

Thursday. 

Not an Ignorant Church. 

Read Col, 1:9; Kph. 1:17-18. 

Prayer : That every means may be provided i'or an educated ministry 
and for a literate lay membership filled with a love for God’s word, 

Friday. 

Not a Dependent Church. 

Read 11 Cor. 8:7, 12; 9:6-8. 

Prayer: That the grace of giving may be taught to and practiced by 
every church-member. 

Saturday. 

Not a Halfway Church. 

Read Rom. 12:1-2; 1 Thess. 5:23. 

Prayer : That every Christian may have “ in him a well of water spring¬ 
ing tip into everlasting life” and “ through him ” rivers of living 
water flowing into the lives of others. 


Contributed Articles 


The Random Jottings of a Friendly Visitor 

REV. FRANK K. SANDERS, Ph.D. 

Director of the Board of Missionary Preparation for North America. 


VALUE the privilege accorded me by the editor of 
sending through the Recorder an appreciative message 
to the missionaries in China who have been so consider¬ 
ately helpful, so patiently co-operative during these 
months of my brief stay in their adopted country. I cannot 
overestimate the personal value of their continuing hospitality, 
unfailing courtesy, and friendly judgment in enabling me to use 
my limited time to the very best advantage with the least 
proportion of waste. Fortunate indeed is he who can look 
through the eyes of a great variety of earnest missionaries at 
the problems which they are facing. I was able to go from 
Canton to Peking and as far into the interior as Chaugsha and 
to see mission work in nearly every one of its phases. As one 
of missionary parentage and of some missionary experience 
these glimpses were highly suggestive. Out of them has come 
a firm belief in China’s present and future and an insight into 


her achievements and needs which will give me in the future 
a keener sympathy for her tremendous problems, a genuine 
desire to serve her interests, and, I trust, an enhanced ability 
to serve the interests in North America of missionary candidates 
for China and of missionaries in China with enthusiasm, 
judgment, and efficiency. I shall count as assets of great value 
the actual contacts I have made on the field with the mission 


force and with their current problems. 

I have been favorably impressed by the large proportion of 
these in missionary service in China, who have not yet taken 
their first home furlough, whose real missionary career is still 
in the making. Most of these younger missionaries whom I 
have met are facing that future with a clear determination to 
measure up to its demands. Not all of them are clear as to 
what such a resolution implies. From a curriculum standpoint 
it is defined in the able report to the China Continuation Com- 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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mittee of its Sub-committee on the Training of Missionaries to 
be found in the report of the annual meeting held in April, 1918. 
I desire to express it in a more general way, in a personal 
message derived from the actual thinking of hundreds of 
missionaries in China of ripened experience who have shared 
with me their convictions, avowing their own mistakes. Let 
me formulate four of the objectives which should not be over¬ 
looked or belittled by the young missionary in China who 
would have a sane, balanced, progressive, influential life. 

The first is the cultivation of the habit of thinking in 
terms of missionary statesmanship. The missionary enterprise 
is naturally co-operative. The denominational partisan is a 
real foe both to the general advance of missionary interests and 
to his own largest development. It is not unnatural that those 
who have lived and planned under conditions of denominational 
rivalry and advantage may find it hard to work wholeheartedly 
for general as well as for special interests, but for the young 
missionary such a program should seem natural and its absence 
worse than a blunder. The tasks of to-day are as clearly 
defined as they are beyond the power of little groups of workers* 
to solve. Any serious delay in meeting them co-operatively 
will mean a loss to the prestige and efficiency of missions in 
China not soon to be repaired. 

A second objective is such a knowledge of the Far East 
and its problems as will deliver the missionary from provincial¬ 
ism or from bitter nationalism. An unprejudiced observer sees 
no unchallengeable reason for the strong partisanship which 
obstructs a wise nationalism. China and Japan are neighbors 
and must learn to get on together. Neither nation can assume 
that its interests should wholly control those of the Far East. 
Each nation needs the other. Since spending some weeks in 
Japan I am impressed by the slight differences which separate 
the wise, candid, fairminded thinkers of each country. Such 
as exist can readily be bridged by Christian sympathy, which 
never identifies the action of a government with the sober, in¬ 
most convictions of its thoughtful subjects. Just now China 
and Japan seem to be getting far apart, but it seems perfectly 
certain that they will not indefinitely remain apart. At alt 
events one cannot question that the future leaders of this part 
of the Orient will be those who have trained themselves, not 
alone to think sympathetically with the Chinese, as they should, 
but to study national questions from a broader standpoint,—the- 
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Far Eastern. It is encouraging to note that the important 
books of the past few years have struck that keynote. 

Again, the young missionary ought to aim at a reasonable 
acquaintance with contemporary thinking. Those who aim to 
lead the next generation in China, cannot afford, either in 
religious thinking, or in contact with current world problems, 
to be contented with the results gleaned from the years in 
college or the professional school. They must keep pace 
somehow with the determining minds of the age. There are 
not so many of these minds, after all. The task does not 
demand the reading of every new book, but the digesting of a 
few each year. The means of a wide acquaintance with 
current culture are, it is true, expensive, yet where even a 
small group work together they might find it possible by a 
pooling of resources to read, each year, one or two journals 
which mould opinion and a few volumes which are creative in 
value. Such publications as the Outlook or the Independent 
invariably indicate such books in their reviews. If the habit 
of keeping pace with world thinking is formed early it will not 
be given up. 

My fourth objective is not the one of least importance. It 
is such a grasp of the whole Bible, historically, as will enable 
a missionary to interpret it sanely, accurately, and with spiritual 
power. Such a mastery is within the reach of anyone who 
will pay a reasonable price in time and energy. Yet an 
amazingly small number seem to possess it; and its absence 
makes them an easy prey of the first interpreter who comes 
along with a confident air and a message easily comprehended. 
Historical theology as a classroom subject is of recent date in 
our theological seminaries at home ; but its view of the Bible 
as the varied record of the wonderful growth under divine 
guidance of the Hebrew people from religious simplicity to a 
religious maturity, which made them His instruments in teach¬ 
ing the world about God, man, and the universe and their 
relations is uplifting and convincing. Such a view is neither 
conservative nor liberal; it is not identified with any “school. 1 ’ 
It is simply the working clue which unifies the facts and ideas 
expressed in the Scriptures. How helpful it is I tried to show, 
as a labor of love, in the passing opportunities afforded me to 
lecture at Shanghai, Chikungshan, and Kuling. 

I am writing in generalities and, perhaps, with the usual 
vagueness. I venture, however, to quote the summary of a 
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veteran whose opinions fairly parallel what has been written 
above. u Any young missionary,” said he, “may acquire great 
usefulness and real power, if he is teachable and systematic.” 
These are attitudes, nor acquisitions. They will come, as well 
as the desired results, as the outcome of a steady utilization of 
incidental time and energy in place of wasting both. 

So much for those to whom I may have a sort of profes¬ 
sional privilege to offer advice. To the veteran missionaries 
who have achieved the great missionary enterprise of to-day in 
China I have no advice to offer, but only congratulations 
regarding four undeniable assets for the future. 

The first of these is the wide range of problem, experience, 
conviction, and achievement in China. At first it overwhelmed 
me and I realized only differences. Then I realized that China 
is almost a world by herself and that out of this variety may 
proceed a virile, representative, constructive unity that will 
disregard unessential things and emphasize those that are vital. 
Missionary unity will develop after the pattern of political unity 
by building railroads out of common interests and by centering 
attention upon the things that can be done together. 

The second asset is essential to the wise use of the first. 
It is the Continuation Committee with its fine leadership. 
With all its diversity China is doing more large things in 
common than any other missionary land with which I am 
acquainted. It furnishes a demonstration of the results that can 
be reached by a policy of thinking and acting together. There 
are not wanting those in China who still question such freedom 
as the committee enjoys, demanding that its functions be 
absolutely advisory and closely limited. Such must have failed 
to visualize the extraordinary usefulness in missionary statesman¬ 
ship of a representative body which is not too rigidly representa¬ 
tive, one which can freely investigate and report on matters of 
common concern without being obliged to shape its report 
in accordance with local conditions, one which may even be 
entrusted with the oversight of matters which should be carried 
oa by all missions in common, such as the promotion of 
Christian literature or of missionary training. I was fortunate 
in being able to begin my own contact with China at the 
annual session of the committee. It gave me a perspective of 
great value. Yet I realized even more strongly how, through 
its committees and commissions, the Committee is rapidly laying 
a really scientific basis for the rapid advancement of missionary 
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interests in the great area of China and is preventing that 
misdirection of energy which is often the outcome of zeal 
without sufficiently generalized experience. 

The third asset is a little more of the same. It is the 
Sub-committee on the Training of Missionaries. Without com¬ 
mitting myself or the Board which I represent unreservedly 
to all of its conclusions, I can with entire enthusiasm approve 
the method of dealing with this important matter which it 
represents. Just as the Boards at home rely on the leadership 
of the Board of Missionary Preparation, so the mission groups 
of China will be wise in relying on the leadership of this 
committee. In neither case is the freedom or ultimate respon¬ 
sibility of Boards or of groups affected, but a vast amount of 
short-visioned, hasty, ill-advised action can be averted. The 
problem of the training of missionaries is, in one sense, always 
a local or denominational problem, but in a larger sense it is a 
China-wide problem. Solved from a local experience it will 
often be solved in a petty way ; developed as a national problem 
it will attain results of significance and of general approval. 

The fourth asset grows out of the third. I refer to the 
two well-established Mandarin language schools at Nanking and 
Peking. These schools are still in the process of development. 
They will be far more efficient a few years hence than now, 
when a riper experience has been attained and adequate equip¬ 
ments have been secured. As compared, however, with 
language schools managed on the old basis or with the usual 
results of individual tutoring, they are so far superior in 
measurable results that they seem to me to have already shifted 
the onus of responsibility to the missions in their wide-ranging 
Mandarin district. Each mission group is bound to have some 
specifically good reasons for refusing to its first-year missionaries 
the tremendous advantage of that first year at one of these 
centers. In other districts of China the language problem is 
more complicated and its wisest solution is yet a subject of 
study, but for the region north of the Yangtzse its method 
seems fairly well established. There are many more incidental 
problems to be cleared up, but the beginning seems to be a 
right one, 

As regards the last three of these assets, China is leading 
the missionary world. There are continuation committees 
elsewhere and language schools, but, as far as my knowledge 
goes, no such triple interconnected combination. 
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This very efficiency creates a danger which I trust may 
exist only in theory. It is the temptation to a self-sufficiency 
and independence which tends to provincialize and isolate. 
For example I have been met, occasionally, this summer by 
the critical remark that such a report as that issued by the 
Board of Missionary Preparation on Presenting Christianity to 
Confucian Peoples or even its earlier report on the Preparation 
of Missionaries for China should have originated, not in North 
America, but in China. Without arguing the matter I would 
register my strong dissent for this one reason that China is not 
the only field in the world and cannot afford to isolate herself. 
It is worth her while to assist a friendly, representative and 
not incapable organization, working on behalf of all fields and 
from the viewpoint of all religions, to do such a task, even 
with temporarily inferior results, rather than to make the large 
outlay of time, energy, and money required for doing it herself. 
There is plenty of work for all to do in solving the huge 
problems before the missionary world of to-day. In rendering 
true solutions the home base needs the field and the field needs 
the home base. When each great field becomes organized 
completely and all co-operate together with those at home, the 
enterprise of missions will go ahead rapidly. For the time 
being each factor needs improvement and plenty of it. 

I return home with a fresh impression of the cheerful 
confidence with which most missionaries survey their task. It 
is a life-work for them ; it may call for the lives of successive 
generations; but of its worth and of its eventual outcome they 
are not in doubt. L,east of all are those who serve the China of 
to-day pessimistic, although for such an attitude they might be 
pardoned. They rather look confidently for a future harvest¬ 
ing of this past century which will astonish the world. To 
this far-sighted optimism I am committed. 
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The Chinese Church of To-day 

Rev. C. Y. CHENG, D.D. 

II 

(Continued from October Number.') 

IV. The Church of Christ in China must not be an 
Ignorant Church. 

requires our whole being—body, mind, and spirit. An 
uneducated ministry is a great hindrance to the progress of 
Christian work ; an uneducated Church can never grow strong. 
The Christian Ministry is the highest calling and demands 
the ablest and brightest of our young men, but alas! it 
is regarded by not a few of our Christian students as a 
position only for those who cannot make good in any other 
way. It is worth while making careful investigation to find 
out what are the reasons for this failure in securing the best 
students to enter the ministry. Reasons commonly given are, 
the inadequate salaries paid to ministers of the Gospel ; the 
insecurity of the preacher’s position ; the inefficient training 
given by many existing institutions; the inability, on the part 
of students, to realize the importance of the work, etc. A 
familiar Chinese saying runs 

3 $ $} ” (The sons of scholars and merchants are generally 
scholars and merchants). It would be an interesting study to 
find out how many of the sons of the present evangelistic staff 
in the Church are entering the ministry as a life work. The 
chief barrier that is blocking the way, it seems to me, is not 
so much the question of salary as it is a misconception of what 
the ministry is, and what it means. Some of our best students 
of college grade seem to have the notion that if they enter the 
ministry at all, they must be trained abroad, and that if they can¬ 
not go to Europe or America for further study in theology they 
must give up the idea and go in for education, medicine, or 
some other profession. One can hardly blame them for so regard¬ 
ing this divine calling. They have not been much encouraged 
by what they have seen of the ministry of the present time. 

In speaking of higher training for the ministry in China it 
is uot meant that we should cease to train men of a somewhat 



HAT an educated Church is one of our most urgent needs 
to-day is a fact that calls for no argument. We need 
an educated ministry and an intelligent Church. Christ 
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less educated type for work in country places. We do not 
need less men of that type, but we need more of the better 
trained type. If our best young men are compelled to seek for 
ministerial training in foreign lands, it means that we have not 
made adequate provision for them here in China. It is hardly 
possible to send every man abroad, so unless something very 
substantial is provided for men of the right type, many of the 
would-be church leaders will be lost. Suggestions have been 
recently made for the establishment of divinity schools for full 
college graduates which should give the same grade of training 
as is given in similar schools in the West. For the present one 
such school is enough for the whole country. Let the missions 
and churches unite to support such an institution. Provide 
the best for the best men. The present situation demands 
such men, especially in the larger cities. In this matter of 
training men for the ministry we are not only far behind the 
Western nations, but even the neighbouring country of Japan, 
according to reliable information, is much ahead of us. 

Alongside of the question of an educated ministry is the 
equally urgent question of an educated Church. Illiteracy 
greatly hinders the progress of the Church as well as of the 
nation. This fact was fully recognized by many missionary 
leaders many years ago. In trying to overcome this gigantic 
difficulty, several methods have been employed in various parts 
of China. There are several systems of Romanized in use in 
the churches in certain parts of China where local dialects are 
spoken. There are several systems of phonetic writing which 
are attracting much attention. Of these, those by Miss Garland 
(of the China Inland Mission), Dr. Peill and Dr. Liu Chi-shan 
(of the London Missionary Society), and Mr. Ma Chi-liang (of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission) are prominent. The books 
printed by the Shanghai Baptist College using only six hundred 
characters have been tried in some two hundred or more schools 
in different provinces. I am not able to state what is the exact 
proportion of illiteracy in this country and in our churches, but 
it is very much feared that in this connection we must in 
lowliness of mind count others better than ourselves. The 
present growing movement towards finding a simplified Chinese 
script is a most encouraging sign. 

Great prominence has been given in recent evangelistic 
■work to the part that laymen must play in the Church. In 
former years many thought the evangelization of China 
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depended largely upon securing more Western missionaries; 
now it is the general opinion that the work can only be done 
when every Chinese Christian man and woman takes up his 
and her full part in making known the Glad Tidings to those 
in China who are yet in darkness and sin. This conviction is 
merging into a growing evangelistic movement in China. In 
recent evangelistic campaigns, especially during the “ Special 
Week of Evangelism n in 1917 and 1918, the participation of 
the Chinese Church has steadily grown. The special emphasis 
on personal evangelism given by the Rev. Frank Buchman 
and his party has made many Chinese Christians realize for the 
first time their personal responsibility in leading men to Christ. 
But Chinese church-members need further training in regard to 
personal evangelism. Judging from what we have seen in the 
last two years, we have reason to say that Christian laymen are 
quite willing to be thus trained. The best way to help train 
them is by each of us doing what we can to lead others 
to Christ 

V. The Chinese Church should not be a Dependent 
Church , 

Circumstances have made the Chinese Church dependent 
upon missionary support and control from the beginning, and 
consequently the growth of independence and self-support has 
been greatly delayed. Once a spirit of dependence has taken 
root in the Church, it is no easy task to make a radical change 
and a thorough reform. Happily the question of self-support, 
self-government, and self-propagation is engaging the attention 
of the leaders of the Church, both Chinese and foreign. There 
is no consensus of opinion regarding the best methods by which 
this desired end can be gained. Several ways of approach are 
being made. Some emphasize the importance of making all 
churches self-supporting from the very beginning and would 
make mission churches that are now being subsidized by 
foreign funds entirely self-supporting within a very brief period. 
Others believe that self-support is a matter of slower growth, 
that mission funds should be continued over a period of years 
until contributions are adequate to meet the need. Still others 
think that complete self-support can only be gained by persist¬ 
ent training of Christians in the duty and the privilege of 
giving, and by giving them as many advantages and as much 
help as possible. They claim that when the Church is really 
strong spiritually and economically the problem of self-support 
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will solve itself. Some believe that self-support and self- 
government should go together and that the amount of inde¬ 
pendence should depend upon the church’s financial ability. 
Some favor the idea of training for church leadership by 
letting the Chinese take a large share in the administering 
of mission funds, and feel that by this means self-support will 
be realized sooner. There are those who believe that mission¬ 
aries in China who are members of the Chinese churches 
should bear their full share of responsibility and privilege in 
the matter of giving, as any other church-members. This is 
to avoid the making of racial and national distinctions in the 
Christian Church in their effort to attain self-support and 
self-government. The goal is the same; but the ways by 
which the goal is to be reached differ widely. There are, 
however, certain principles and methods bearing on this great 
subject which deserve our serious attention. The Chinese 
people are usually generous givers and are willing to support 
religious causes. Success or failure, therefore, in self-support 
in the Church rests largely, if not entirely, upon the training 
given to its members. The relationship of Chinese Christians 
with missionaries is not a dollar-and-cent one. It is an 
absolutely wrong conception to imagine that when a Chinese 
church is able to support itself financially, the church has no 
further need of the missionaries. Self-support is not an end in 
itself, but is a means by which the development of strong 
churches may be more easily reached. Money is not everything, 
and it is not the chief thing. Other gifts—the gifts of time, 
of thought, of prayer, and of a sacrificial spirit, count more 
than silver and gold. Methods of raising funds for self-support 
should be very carefully considered. They must be in full 
keeping with the teaching of the Word of God. Self-support 
is at once desirable and necessary, but should not be regarded 
as as object to be gained, irrespective of the means used. 

In the matter of self-government, as in that of self-support, 
the Church has made some real advance in recent years. 
Chinese Christians are taking a larger share in mission and 
church management, and are realizing more and more their 
responsibilities. The successful struggle for religious toleration 
headed by the Society for Religious Liberty in which the 
Chinese Protestant Christians of the whole nation played so 
conspicuous a part, may be cited as an example of the self- 
consciousness of the growing Chinese Church. 
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In the matter of church government I wish to say very 
frankly that we specially need the helping band of our mission¬ 
ary friends. Their knowledge and experience of church life fit 
them to be the indispensable advisors of the Church in China. 
They should never be afraid to give that advice when required. 
The most practical method of training the Church in self- 
government is to let the Church actually govern itself, just as a 
child learns to walk by actually walking. If it is not started 
this year, it is likely to start next year. Let the Church learn 
by her mistakes. Do not get discouraged at the failures nor 
lose faith in all your Chinese workers when some fail you. 

The Church in China is also showing some very encourag¬ 
ing signs of self-propagation in recent years. A living church 
is always a propagating church. This is a sure test of the 
church’s life and strength. It is the supreme task of every 
Christian worker, Chinese and foreign, to help the Church to 
develop this missionary spirit. Unless the Chinese Church 
becomes a missionary church, full of zeal for the salvation 
of mankind, it can never realize the fullness of its existence on 
earth and grow into the likeness of its Lord and Master. 
Happily some definite progress has been, and is being, made in 
this direction. The Board of Missions of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui is doing good work in the capital of the 
Province of Shansi; the Presbyterian Churches of Manchuria 
have two ordained Chinese missionaries working in the Province 
of Heiluugchiang ; similar movements are to be found in other 
missions and churches. These are signs that mark the Church’s 
growth in grace, for which we are thankful to God. 

Recently there was held at Lily Valley, Kuling, a confer¬ 
ence on Personal Evangelism, conducted by Mr, Buchman and 
others. During the conference God specially laid upon the 
hearts of a small group of people, largely women, a great desire 
for a nation-wide, interdenominational missionary movement. 
This group has chosen the Province of Yunnan as its mission 
field. After careful consideration a small committee was ap¬ 
pointed to discuss ways and means for starting this new work. 
A statement was drawn up by this committee, which reads 
as follows:—“(i) The Christian Church throughout China is 
awakening to the need of Home Missions, and to a sense of 
responsibility for the evangelization of our own people. (2) To 
fully meet this need we believe that there should be an 
organization broad enough in its scope to be national and 
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interdenominational. (3) Believing that the Chinese Church 
is now ready for this movement, and that failure to grasp the 
present opportunities will hinder and delay its growth and 
development, we hope that the coming year’s work will be the 
beginning of a permanent Missionary Movement for the whole 
Church. (4) We, therefore, hereby constitute ourselves into a 
voluntary committee that will assume responsibility for one year 
for an Evangelistic Commission to be sent to some strategic, 
unevangelized center in Yunnan Province. (5) We will endeavor 
to have this commission investigate and survey a field for 
future home mission work in connection with which they 
shall spend one year in intensive evangelistic work with a view 
on their return to helping in the permanent organization of 
this movement. (6) And believing that God is able and willing 
and ready to do bigger things in the world to-day than the 
mind of man has ever conceived, we as a committee accept the 
following challenge , 4 That it is yet to be seen what God can 
do in and for and with and through a ‘group’ composed 
of individuals wholly consecrated to Him.’ It is our hope 
and prayer that every worker in this group, and every sup¬ 
porter thereof, will accept this same challenge As to detailed 
arrangements, such as the question of personnel, finance, 
publicity, etc., these matters will be made known to all 
missions and churches in the near future. The spirit of 
oneness and of earnestness assures us that it is a movement 
not of men but of God. This may mean the beginning 
of a great movement in the Chinese Christian Church, for 
China. 

VI. The Christian Chtirch in China must not he a Half¬ 
way Church . 

We have said much on the growth and development of 
the Chinese Church. There is also the other side of the story 
which should not be overlooked. The Church is confronting 
some distinct and serious temptations which, if not prayerfully 
watched, will endanger its growth and progress, especially at 
the present juncture. There is the danger of spiritual stag¬ 
nation. Material prosperity and outward progress sometimes 
blind our eyes to the true state of our spiritual life. Christian¬ 
ity is life and is not merely a religious system. Self-support, 
self-government, special evangelistic campaigns, Bible classes, 
an educated ministry, a reading church—these and other fea¬ 
tures of the Church’s activities, are good and necessary. But 
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there is something more. Is there life in the Chinese Church ? 
Is it winning men for Christ ? 

Again, there is the danger of a wrong emphasis* The 
Church easily becomes absorbed in the trifling and non-essential 
details while neglecting the main object for which it exists. 
The best utilization of time, men, and money is something that 
is of great importance and also of great difficulty. Mere 
activity, like that of Martha, will not help the work to move 
forward with satisfactory results. We are living in a busy age, 
and there are so many attractions now-a-days which can easily 
swallow up the resources of the Church. We are not to be 
content with anything less than the very best, namely, the 
winning of men to Christ. A further danger is that of con¬ 
formity to the world. The standard that is set before the 
Church by our Lord should never be lowered in order to please 
the world, or to make the entrance into the narrow gate more 
easy. While we respect everything that is beautiful in the 
teaching of the ancient sages, no compromise with the world 
of whatever kind should be made, when Christian principles 
are in danger of being violated. Our Lord has well said that a 
piece of undressed cloth should not be put upon an old 
garment. The Church must always stand before the world as 
distinctively Christian. 

Finally, there is the danger of buildiug of class churches. 
The Christian Church is a great equalizer, and before God men 
stand on equal footing. While social distinctions are not to be 
altogether ignored, the Christian idea of equality before God must 
be, from the very beginning, observed and put into practice. 

We are indeed living in a time of times : and God is 
working out His purposes. The great world-strife in the West, 
the remarkable political changes in the East, the unrest in 
China—in speaking of which Dr. Eddy has recently said, 
“Politically China has never been so dark, but spiritually 
never so bright’’ ;—all these outward events point us to Him 
who through them is working out His will. It is our duty to 
find out what that will is and to act in accordance with it. 
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What can Christianity give to China that the 
other Religions of China cannot give? 

CHAS. L. OGILVIE 


our own experiences by cutting ourselves adrift from 
what we do know ; it simply means that we endeavour to secure 
what we may call a universal view-point; that is, a view-point 
that takes in all the facts, that looks at the race of man as 
a unit. Looking at the subject in this way we are confronted 
with some fundamental considerations. 

The first consideration is— Truth is universal and eternal . 
It is inconceivable that anything should be true in one part of 
the universe and not true in another part. Notwithstanding 
the origin of any given statement it is dependable in so far as 
it is true. A true statement made by a Taoist is just as true as 
a true statement made by a Christian. And the fact that any 
given statement originated with a Confucianist, a Buddhist, or 
a Mohammedan, does not either determine its truth or untruth. 
In so far as any statement which may proceed from the Con¬ 
fucianist, Buddhist, or Mohammedan partakes of the nature of 
truth, just so far is it universal in its significance. 

Not only is truth universal, but it is by its very nature 
eternal. That which is true can never fail regardless of the 
means by which that truth is mediated, and the contrary is 
equally certain, that that which is not true cannot possibly 
stand. Unfortunately this great fact does not grip us as it 
should,—we are always inclined to “steady the Ark” and a 
certain sort of nervousness in the interests of truth is created. 
We should have such a high regard for truth that we always 
stand ready in the interests of truth to discard at once our 
choice beliefs if necessary or modify them in so far as they are 
not in harmony with truth. For why should anyone be more 
zealous for a given belief than he is for the truth ? If the belief 
is true bis zeal does not make it more true, and if the belief is 
not true his zeal only emphazises that fact. 

The second consideration is— Man’s religious needs are 
the same the world over. We have no reason for thinking, but 
on the contrary much reason for not thinking, that there is any 
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T is unnecessary to state that we must at once move away 
from all local considerations or view-points iu a discus¬ 
sion of this subject. This does not mean that we forget 
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difference between the races of men in this respect: the deeper 
the investigation the more certain is the knowledge that men 
are fundamentally the same. Man’s religious problems may be 
described thus—how to get on with himself and how to get on 
with others. Every individual in this world is at once confronted 
by the first problem and sooner or later by the second. The 
tendency which he discovers within himself that leads him in 
the course of action which others do not consider right; desires 
that cannot be satisfied, or being satisfied lead to harm ; the 
knowledge that a certain course is right but lack of ability to 
take that course ; these are some of the problems that man 
struggles with in himself. When it comes to getting on with 
others, man’s troubles are multiplied by the number of indivi¬ 
duals with whom he is brought into contact. How to keep my 
tendencies from conflicting with the tendencies of others; how 
to control my desires that they will not interfere with the 
desires of others,—these are the great questions which every 
individual must ask as he is sent spinning into this complex 
state which we call life. For the educated Hottentot the com¬ 
plexity, though less in degree than for the educated Christian, 
is relatively just as great, because the lesser complexity is just 
as confusing to his unsophisticated mind as the greater com¬ 
plexity is to the man of educated mind. This line of thought, 
then, makes clear to us that the world is full of struggling 
individuals who, finding themselves confronted with problems 
which are too large for them, are reaching out their hands to 
grasp something that can support them. 

The third consideration is —Admiration and affection are 
the same the world over. There may be a difference in the 
objects in which the admiration centres, or by which the 
affections are stirred, but the admiration of the heathen for 
his god corresponds to the same emotion in the heart of the 
Christian for his Lord and Master, even though in the one case 
there is intelligence and in the other its opposite. In the same 
way the enthusiasm which prompts a Buddhist to die for his 
faith is just as earnest and sincere as the enthusiasm that leads 
a Christian to the stake; and the all-night prayers of the 
Moslem mystic who seeks purity of heart are just as genuine 
from the standpoint of the man concerned as are the devotions 
of the Christian saint. In fact it is conceivable that a man’s 
enthusiasm for what we would consider an unworthy object 
may far exceed the enthusiasm of the man whose interest is 
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concerned in an altogether worthy object. It is no discount 
upon sincerity and genuineness of devotion to say that it is 
centered upon an unworthy object, for so long as the person 
concerned regards the object as worthy of his devotion, that 
unworthy object is to him a worthy one. The devotion may be 
deluded but it is none the less genuine and for it a man should 
receive credit. If an imitation pear be placed before a man it 
will make his mouth water equally as well as a genuine pear so 
long as the man regards the imitation as the genuine thing, 
and so long as the religious devotee considers the object of his 
worship genuine just so long will his devotion express his 
adoration, and just so long must it be regarded as genuine. 

The fourth consideration is— The influence exerted by 
good men is the same in nature even though diflerent in degree . 
A kind act performed by a Buddhist must be registered as a kind 
act, equally as well as a kind act—be it of lesser or greater 
significance—which is performed by the Christian. The ethical 
teaching of Confucius must take its place alongside of the 
ethical teaching of Christ. Though it may be a question 
whether the ethical influence of Confucius is as great as the 
ethical influence of Christ, yet in so far as Confucianism influ¬ 
ences men towards righteousness, that influence is the same in 
kind as the influence of Jesus Christ. All the great religious 
leaders of the world must be regarded more or less in the same 
light, namely, as men who have influenced their fellowmen 
towards good. It is not correct to think of them as going 
in different directions as if they were working against each 
other, but as going more or less in the same direction, their 
influence and significance in society being determined by their 
capacity. 

Before considering the respective merits of Christianity 
and the other religions in China it is most essential that these 
general considerations, which have just been set forth, be fully 
grasped. We may call it a universal view-point or a heavenly 
view-point for in reality it is nothing less than the view-point 
which God has. In His eyes mankind is regarded as one. He 
who made all men in his own image, and who will judge all 
according to the respective merits or demerits of each, knows 
the temptations and struggles of every individual. He knows 
the deep yearnings of the human heart and He has inspired all 
the good that has come into this world through a myriad of 
agencies. It is His spirit that has moved upon the hearts of the 
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world’s religious leaders and given them power with their 
fellows. To sum up we can say—a great world lies in need, 
every individual feels his need more or less and strives to satisfy 
it. In the course of human history a great many methods have 
been advocated by great men for the satisfaction of these needs; 
some of the methods are better than others, but all in their 
initiation had a good motive behind them. 

To come then to the special consideration of onr subject,— 
those of us who are Christian missionaries feel the importance 
of the question in hand, for its proper answer determines 
whether or not we have come to China on a fool’s errand. If 
Christianity is offering China something which she already 
possesses, even though that possession be a potential one only 
and is not generally utilized, then we bad better return to the 
country from which we came. But such is not the case as a 
very cursory examination of the facts will prove. 

Man is constant in his pursuit of two things whether we 
think of him in the natural every-day sphere or iu the religious 
sphere. These two things are knowledge and power. Man is 
conscious of ignorance in almost every line and each day he 
desires to add to his store of knowledge. As knowledge widens 
his horizon and increases his ambition, he constantly strives 
for the power by which he may realize his ambition. It is 
right along these two lines that Christianity occupies a unique 
place and demonstrates its great superiority to all other religions 
which exist in China to-day. In other words Christianity offers 
to China both knowledge and power to an extent that is beyond 
what China knows. 

Christianity is distinctly a religion of knowledge. Such a 
statement may cause surprise to those who have always thought 
of Christianity as being primarily a religion of faith. As a 
matter of fact, knowledge and faith are closely related, and 
neither one can exist without the other. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we would do well to place emphasis upon the state¬ 
ment that Christianity is a religion of knowledge. In the 
department of knowledge Christianity looms far above all the 
other religions. 

With relation to knowledge of man and the world, the 
difference between what Christianity says and what other 
religions say is not so apparent. A keen observer in India may 
learn as much about man as a keen observer in any other part 
of the world, and a diligent student in one country may learn 
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just as much about the world as a diligent student in another 
country. The knowledge of human nature which Gotama had 
was astonishingly large and Confucius’ ability to read human 
affairs has put him in the top rank of sages. Even though the 
Master of men—Jesus Christ—showed a greater insight into 
human affairs than anyone else who has been in this world, 
yet, as above stated, the difference between his remarks and the 
remarks of others is not so tremendous here as it is elsewhere. 

It is when we come to consider the subject of God that we 
discover the radical difference between Christianity as we have 
it in its Founder, and other religions. There is no equality of 
comparison here ; for on the one hand we have guesses, dark 
sayings, mysterious surmises, and the like, while on the other 
hand we have authoritative statements, clear references, and 
altogether such a luminous description of God that a little child 
may understand. The importance of knowing God as He is, is 
evident to anyone who reflects upon the fact that a well ordered 
society must rest upon such knowledge. Our attitude towards 
justice is determined by our knowledge of God. When knowl¬ 
edge of the true God is lacking then superstition flourishes, 
because superstition is born of ignorance ; where ignorance and 
superstition reign society very soon becomes disorganized, and 
not only is man’s relation to God disturbed, but man’s relation- 
to his fellow-men is also thrown out of line. 

No one ever thinks of consulting Confucius on this subject 
of God, for even though bis statements on other matters are 
very illuminating and helpful, yet on this subject he said prac¬ 
tically nothing and the reason is at once apparent: being a 
genuine man and not knowing anything about God he, naturally,, 
was unable and unwilling to pretend that he was able to speak 
authoritatively. 

His contemporary, Lao-tzu, whose followers have exercised 
considerable influence in China, was not more successful in 
this line than Confucius. He struggled with many ideas and 
tried to say things that were said several hundred years later by 
Jesus Christ, but Lao-tzu’s failure, though marking him as a 
man in advance of his generation only goes to show that 
what he sought after eluded him. 

Sakyamuni was concerned in an attempt to rid man of 
delusion and error, and was too much disgusted with the futile 
attempts in this direction of his ceremonious contemporaries to 
give much thought to the Eternal Being who was travestied in. 
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the “All soul” or “Brahm” of the Hindoos. The light, 
therefore, on the subject of God, which the world might have 
expected from such an one as Sakyamuni was nothing but 
darkness. Things were bettered a little in the later develop¬ 
ment of Buddhism when the religious element won a place for 
itself. But the best we can say of the Mahayana Buddhism is 
that the old idea of the Supreme Being which in one form or 
another seems to have been universal, crept back in all its 
vagueness. Mohammed, whose followers must not be over¬ 
looked in any such discussion as this regarding Chinese religions, 
has given ns his version of the Almighty which at its best 
corresponds to Jehovah, the God of Israel, and at its worst to 
Zeus on Olympus. 

Man’s ideas about God are derived from two sources, one 
may be called a natural source and one a supernatural source, 
the one ordinary and the other extraordinary. By the ordinary 
is meant that which man has evolved by his own efforts, 
intuition plus experience, and by extraordinary is meant that 
which God has revealed,—intuition and experience plus reve¬ 
lation. In examining Taoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism we 
are impressed by the fact that they contain nothing but what 
can be classified under the first heading. They have grown by 
natural development from the roots which God planted in the 
human heart: their strength is due to this fact; their weakness 
to man’s ignorance. Consequently we have in them much that 
is good and true,—the idea of the merciful God in Buddhism, 
be it Amitabha, Vairocana, or any other Buddha : the conception 
of Shang Ti, the great God over all, that Confucianism 
cherishes ; and the trinity of the Three Pure Ones in Taoism, 
all may be regarded after a fashion as knowledge of God, but 
the human element is so strong in all these conceptions that we 
are compelled to think of them as having grown up in the 
world, whereas in the case of Christianity the impression that 
one receives is quite different. Here we meet with statements 
about God that could not have originated with man. 

But even if the question of source be not raised, a simple 
comparison between the Christian doctrine of God and the 
same doctrine in the other religions is sufficient to show the 
difference : not that the difference is one of kind but of degree, 
for revelation must not be thought of as contrary to man’s 
intuition but rather as supplementary to it. There is no point 
in the revelation of God in Christ that does violence to any of 
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our intuitions regarding God. Were intuition sufficient prob¬ 
ably no revelation would have been made, so when we say 
that the light that is in these other religions on the subject of 
God is darkness we are not slandering them, but are simply 
calling attention to the fact that they are “ of the earth earthy,” 
and are not sufficient for man’s need. They represent the best 
that man can do for himself on the basis of his original 
equipment for life, but that they are not equal to what is 
demanded of them is apparent to any student of history. The 
case of Mohammedanism is somewhat different because of its 
relation to Judaism and Christianity. It benefited by revelation 
to the extent to which it accepted Judaism, and it suffered 
through lack of the fuller revelation to the extent to which it 
rejected Jesus Christ. 

Where in all China can one find anything that corresponds 
to what the ten year old Christian child knows about God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? Would anyone who knows 
this God be attracted by the hundred and one imaginary 
Buddhas, the innumerable Pu‘sas, with the merciful Kwan Yin 
at the head, the Gemmy Emperor, who rules on Tai-sban; 
Kwan Ti, the god of war ; or Allah whose compassion is 
imprisoned by fate? He who was called the ‘‘brightness of 
the Father’s glory and the express image of his person” has 
so flooded the world with light that no one who has seen the 
face of the Heavenly Father is at all drawn to the gods of 
the nations. 

It is here that a word must be said about the relation 
between knowledge and faith. We have said that the two are 
inseparable, knowledge has to do with the realm of nature and 
faith has to do with that which is beyond or above nature. 
Knowledge takes a man as far as his brain can go, and where 
knowledge ends faith joins on. As a man’s knowledge is 
increasing continually, so the boundary is constantly being 
moved. The realm of knowledge is ever widening, but no 
matter where the boundary between knowledge and faith is, 
wherever knowledge ends faith begins. It is just as preposter¬ 
ous to ssy “I believe this or that” in the realm of the 
natural world where knowledge is possible but where laziness, 
indifference, or prejudice prevents our acquiring that knowledge, 
as it is to say “I know this or that” in the realm beyond 
nature where it is impossible for us to know anything because 
our intellectual powers cannot carry us that far. 
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We say that Christianity has given us knowledge of God, 
we might also say that Christianity has given us a faith in 
God. The two things are practically synonymous. So far as 
it is possible for a finite being to know an infinite Being we 
know God, but iu as much as God transcends human under¬ 
standing we cannot say except in the relative sense that we 
know Him. We know as much of God as has been projected 
into the sphere of human affairs but for all that lies beyond we 
have faith. We know that Jesus Christ came into this world, 
—that is an historical fact that our intellects can lay hold of,— 
we know that Jesus Christ died upon the cross, and we also have 
the testimony that He rose from the dead, the same kind of 
testimony which must be relied on for all historical facts. 
Now, because we know that Jesus came, we believe that God 
came in him ; because we know that Jesus died upon the cross 
we believe that the u chastisement of our peace is upon Him 
because we know that Jesus rose from the dead we shall also 
rise. We are not left without a foundation for our faith. 
Unless that which we believe can be squared with that which 
we know it is useless as far as this world is concerned, and 
unless what we know can furnish us with a basis for our faith, 
then it is likewise useless as far as the other world is concerned. 

God in Jesus Christ has furnished us with that necessary 
foundation upon which our faith can stand. God moved into 
the world of humanity in order that man might be able to 
move into the world of divinity. We have then this knowledge 
of God revealed in Jesus Christ which is wholly unique. 

We missionaries came to China to make known to the people 
of China that knowledge which we have in the Gospel. No other 
Chinese religion has it as Christianity has it, though there are 
flickering lights here and there that witness of Him, and there 
are to be found signposts of varying value that upon the 
revelation of God in Christ become more or less intelligible, 
but apart from this revelation are difficult to understand. This 
then is one of the contributions which Christianity has to give 
to China which China does not herself possess. 

The second thing which we have mentioned is power. 
Christianity is essentially a religion of power. Being a religion of 
knowledge of the true God it is but natural that power should 
be forthcoming. The knowledge of the various movements of 
nature has furnished man with the ability to connect his 
machines with the powers that are revealed by his knowledge. 
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Moving in harmony with the laws of nature man has unlimited 
power at his command, whereas before he knew the laws of 
nature he was utterly unable to use nature’s power. Man 
comes to know God in the religious sense and he finds out 
that God’s power is great for the purpose of holy living. 
Here then is the great test. Does man understand nature? 
Let him demonstrate his knowledge by using the forces that 
nature can give him. Is man’s religion of any value? The 
matter must be demonstrated in the same wdy. Has it any 
power ? This is the test of life, for that which is living has 
power,—it works,—it produces,—it develops. Christianity is 
more than a collection of doctrines or sayings just as a living 
man is more than so much flesh and bone. 

One may delude himself like the Greek philosopher, 
Philostratus, who attempted to make a religion that would 
supplant Christianity. Instead of Jesus Christ he used a well- 
known wonder-worker—Apollonius of Tyana. He put together 
a system,—miracles, revelations and all quite as good, appar¬ 
ently, as Christianity, but there was one difference,-—the system 
had no life, it was no more than a bag of bones. 

The power in the Christian life does not lie in the imagina¬ 
tion or in any subjective process, and it is at this point that we 
discover the unique power of Christianity. To deny that 
Buddha has power would be foolish, but we must enquire 
carefully as to just what that power is. When a believer looks 
up to the Buddha as one who can help him, he believes it 
thoroughly, offers his incense and is more or less comforted in 
his heart. The Sufi bows to the ground and repeats bis 
prayers with a devotion that often puts a Christian to shame, 
and he arises from the exercise greatly strengthened. The 
Confucianist performs ceremonies connected with ancestor 
worship and feels comforted, having performed what he regards 
as his duty. We cannot deny that there is genuine good in all 
these cases. There is a subjective reaction plus what a 
merciful God sees fit to give to his children who are worshipping 
in ignorance. Many are tempted to say that there is no other 
than a subjective result in religion. Even Christian prayer 
can have only a subjecteve effect, so it is said, but with this 
view we must decidedly differ. The power that the Christian 
receives is not subjective but objective; it comes from the 
person of the living Christ dwelling in the man. It is not as if 
a man should say “I believe that Christ dwells in my heart 
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and because I believe I receive benefit”—Jesus Christ actually 
4wells in the regenerate human heart and the power that is 
generated there is generated by Him. The resurrection gave 
us a living Redeemer who is mighty to save and it is only on 
this basis that a man can say “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” Here is the secret of daily renewal—Christ in the 
life, each day taking a new hold, each day running his master 
fingers over the strings and putting them in tune. It is super¬ 
natural, it is miraculous, yet it is experienced every day by 
those who follow Christ. The great Amitabha Buddha who 
dwells in the Western Heaven cannot do this for a man. Pu*sa 
is as helpless as the idol who represents him or her. The 
worshipper who falls before Allah may, by some mysterious 
and merciful providence, receive help from the good God who is 
ignorantly worshipped, but that worshipper cannot experience 
the power of which we speak, for such comes only in one way 
and that is through Jesus Christ. 

The breaking of slavery’s bonds, the uplifting of the weak, 
and the whole trend of Western civilization are simply results of 
Christ in human hearts. The creation of public opinion and 
all that goes towards the development of national character is 
rooted in this heavenly power that works through human wills. 
This is something that Christianity can give to China which 
China needs more than she needs anything else. 

As Christian missionaries our defence is at hand. We 
come to China to give these people the knowledge of the true 
God, to show them that only in so far as they know him can 
they order their lives aright. Furthermore we do not offer 
them abstract knowledge but knowledge that produces power, 
for through knowing God as he reveals himself in the person 
of His Son they may experience his help in everyday life. 
That which is impossible for a man working singlehanded to 
accomplish becomes possible through God’s help. 

But just at this point a very uncomfortable word comes 
in,—“Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteous¬ 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no wise enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 1 ’ If it is true that Christians possess the 
knowledge of the true God and are within reach of the power 
of God, how is it that we have many Buddhists, Taoists, Con- 
fucianists, and Mohammedans who surpass in their enthusiasm 
their Christian neighbours ? How is the work-a-day world to 
judge the respective merits of the various religions ? Only in 
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one way : not by comparing the teachings or the various claims- 
that each religion makes (for the ordinary man does not take 
time to do that), but by examining the products of each religion 
in the person of its followers. If a faithful observance of the 
teachings of Confucius can produce a man who treats his 
neighbours kindly and lives a respectable life, and is to all 
appearance quite the equal of, if not superior to, his neighbour 
who professes Christianity, then it will be desperately hard to 
convince the onlooker that Christianity has more power than 
Confucianism. And if the professing Buddhist, who is kind 
not only to man but to every living thing, .goes on long 
pilgrimages, suffers hardships, and gladly endures inconveni¬ 
ences, whereas his Christian neighbour 'is inclined to take 
things easy and avoid all inconvenience, assuring himself of 
the fact that his religion is the best in the world, how can the 
outsider be made to believe that the God whom the Christian 
serves is the true God, and that his power is greater than 
Buddha’s? Likewise the diligent follower of the prophet of 
Mecca, who bows religiously five times every day, who suffers 
nothing to interfere with his religious devotions, and who fears 
not the eye of man but spreads his prayer carpet on steamer, 
train, or market place, tremendously impresses the casual 
observer with the reality and power of his religion. 

Is Confucianism, Buddhism, or Mohammedanism then 
superior to Christianity ? We answer at once, No! Christian¬ 
ity is the only four-square religion that the world has, with its 
religious and ethical balance, its individualistic and socialistic 
balance, its theoretical and practical balance, its mystical and 
intellectual balance. Its author towers far above all others ; its 
system of truth compared to other systems is as light compared 
to darkness ; its transforming effect in history is unique. But 
how is the man to whom history says nothing and who has never 
taken the trouble to compare the various religions of the world to 
know that Christianity has something to give that other religions 
cannot give ? Only as that something appears in the lives of 
those who profess Christianity. If we possess the knowledge of 
the true God and if His power is in us then our righteousness 
must exceed “the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees.’* 
If it does not, then manifestly the power of good is not working 
in us. We must surpass the Buddhist or the Mohammedan in 
our devotion if we would impress outsiders with the fact that 
we have something that others do not possess. We must exceed 
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the morality of the Confucianist if we would convince others 
of the ethical superiority of Christianity. There must not be one 
department in which the Christian does not excel if he would 
be true to his Lord. Only in this way can we demonstrate to 
others in a convincing manner the truth of the statement that 
Christianity has something to give to China that the other 
religions cannot give. 


Family Prayer 

MRS. ARTHUR H. SMITH 


0 OD loved the world so He made a man. He loved the 
lonely man and gave him a wife. He loved the two 
though soon so unworthy of His love, and sent little 
children, and all down the ages since He has “set the 
solitary in families.” 

The Enemy said “I will come between man and his God. 
He shall first doubt, then disobey. Fear shall replace love and 
confidence. I will come between man and his wife. They 
shall be two, not one. I will come between the children and 
their God, aud between them and their parents. They shall be 
ungodly and unfilial.” He was mighty and the family was very 
weak. 

God said “Fear not, for I am with thee ; I will strengthen 
thee, yea I will help thee, yea I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness.” “But my family, Lord?” 
“ Come thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, aud thy sons’ wives 
with thee into the ark.” 

How dear Bethany was to the Elder Brother. How dear 
all the Bethanies since then have been to Him and to the 
Father. God said with such deep joy of 


ABRAHAM, OUR MODRI,, 

“I know him that he will command his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord. 
Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty nation, and 
all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him.” 

When Noah and his seven left the ark, they did not fly to 
tent-pitching, or cattle-herding, or planning. They knelt at 
the new family altar and devoutly and thankfully praised God. 
The Amen to that service was the covenant and the rainbow. 
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When, far down the ages, “ Christ our Passover was sacrificed 
for us,” He set the gate of family prayer so wide open that 
every man might be the priest of his own household, with 
instant personal access to his great and merciful High Priest. 
Surely, we think, every home would have an altar after that. 
Many did, and when the consecration went down unbroken for 
generations, a Timothy or a John the Baptist might bless the 
world. But alas ! “ The ox knoweth his owner, aud the ass 

his master's crib,” but man was away down at the foot of 
the class, not even up to the new little chickens that fled at 
every danger to safe shelter under wings. 

God had to be very explicit. “And these words, thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto any children, when thou 
sittest in any house, and when thou liest down, and when thon 
risest up.” How spontaneous family prayers would be in a 
house like that. When a flood of blackest heathenism surged 
over Israel and carried them off their feet, how nobly Joshua 
resisted it. “Choose ye this day whom ye will serve, but 
AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE WE WILL SERVE THE LORD.” 
He had his reward. His people said to him, 14 The Lord be 
with thee as He was with Moses,” and Joshua's glad eyes saw 
that promised land which Moses' longing eyes saw but afar off. 

But the Enemy lurked everywhere, and sometimes 
hindered even very good men about their family altar. A 
saintly child “grew and the Lord was with him and did let 
none of his words fall to the ground. And all Israel knew 
that Samuel was established to be a prophet.'' Was this one, 
whom God talked with face to face, careless about whom he 
married ? How else did it come about that all Israel rose up 
to reject his descendants, saying “Thy sons walk not in thy 
ways.” In his care for the nation had Samuel forgotten family 
training and prayer, or did their mother undo his influence ? 

Gentle, devout, submissive old Eli, too, what fatal flaw 
was there in that family to produce, iu the second generation, 
men who delighted to ruin the church and the whole people, 
sons who dragged down their old father to a broken-hearted 
tragic death. 

Even with these terrible warnings before them, people 
needed constant reminders. Had the Apostle been the guest of 
some quick-tempered father when he wrote, “Ye fathers pro¬ 
voke not your children to wrath, but bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord ” ? Though God does not 
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generally convert people en bloc , He does love to use one 
member of a family to bring in all the rest, as well as remoter 
kin, and even neighbors, as Cornelius found to his joy. “ What 
must I do to be saved?” asks the guilty Jailer, appalled at 
the treatment he had so lately given his benefactor. How 
graciously like God the answer which has put heart of hope 
into millions ever since, “BELIEVE IN THE Eord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved and thy house.” 

In China where comparatively few homes are broken up 
and moved, where they have stability and solidarity, and strong 
mutual loyalty among the members, there is a wonderfully 
prepared soil for the family altar. Among the practical Chris* 
tian duties it should be one of those earliest and most strongly 
stressed. It takes strong root sometimes. A woman once con¬ 
fessed in a revival meeting, that they had for months had two 
sets of prayers in their house. Her husband having offended 
her, she rarely spoke to him, refusing daily to go to his 
prayers, but having “prayers with my God,” as she said, in 
another room. She now saw the wrong, confessed to him, and 
after that they had one God for the family, and lived in peace. 
Their plan seems better than that in another home. There 
was constant friction among two of the elder members. Each 
day was a painful sandwich of family jars and family prayers, 
until it was so embarrassing they felt they had to drop one 
of them. They dropped—prayers, and lived to wonder why the 
child, who was a baby then, took no interest in religion. 
A family loyal to the tradition will find gentle reminders, in 
something going wrong, if prayers be omitted, as happened 
in a minister’s family, a most orderly and methodical man. 
A lecture was coming on soon after breakfast. The telephone 
hindered that meal so incessantly, that he gave up prayers for 
once, lest he be late, and then spent an indefinite time in a 
nervous hunt for his notes, which were never wont to be 
mislaid. In a Chicago family was a wise mother who seemed 
to take family prayer at God’s valuation. One morning break¬ 
fast was a little late, and she became so anxious lest prayers 
lose out, that she made the children leave their porridge and 
come into the other room, and have prayers first, and then take 
what time was left for breakfast, and that although they had a 
guest from a distance. 

In 1900 , a dear Chinese pastor was, with his family, on a 
house boat tied to the bank. At midnight the Boxers were 
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coming to inspect. “ O let us cross the river,” clamored some 
of the party. “We will ask God,” said he. After the prayer 
the pastor said, “ We will stay here. To cross over would look 
like fear.” All the (heathen) boats on the other side were 
searched while the Christians escaped. Later on in a midnight 
flight from one village to another, stumbling along in utter 
darkness and deathly stillness, lest they betray their where¬ 
abouts to the Boxers who were all about them, their blood 
froze in their veins as the donkey began to bray with all his 
might. A family altar was set up on that very spot. “ O God, 
don’t let the donkey open his mouth again 1 ” The God of 
Daniel’s lions kept the noisy donkey as still as the rest of them. 
Family prayer for the absent sometimes has lovely answers, in 
one case a wife receiving back her lost husband, and in another 
an old woman in great need getting again her lost son. 

We often mourn over weak and cold churches. Are they 
not such because they are made up of weak and cold families? 
Is not family Christianity feeble because in so many cases 
it lacks daily nourishment ? In 1900, when we went back to 
our old work to begin anew, we asked, “How can we do it 
better, Lord?” The answer was clear— “Start family 
prayers” in the families. 

Thus God is kept at the head of the house, and the family 
on a democratic level beneath. The babies must be good, 
but parents also will wish to seem, in the children’s eyes, fit to 
lead. With tact and love this may be made a clearing-house 
for the family troubles, little ones confessing wrong things, and 
sometimes, when very good, being allowed to lead. One laddie 
who had no use for the service became a faithful attendant 
after he was allowed to take bis turn in leading. This sweet 
homely service takes God out of the remote skies, and makes 
Him a Friend always at hand. A woman realized this when 
a debt was crushing her. She brought her perplexity to Him, 
and He at once helped her to sell a donkey which they did not 
need, but for which they had found no market earlier. A man 
with a big debt and a piece of land that no one would buy 
asked for a way out, and promised God 10,000 cash if the land 
was sold. God at once found him a purchaser. Here is a 
home with a dangerously eloquent middleman in it. The 
good angels of those two children concerned draw a long 
breath when the parents of one of them say, ‘ ‘ Come back after 
three days for your answer. We must ask God first.” 
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The blessing of family prayer should especially reach and 
help servants and employees of the family. We should pray 
for guidance in selecting a servant. A distraught housekeeper 
has, after such a prayer, received a servant who was a solid 
comfort to her for twenty years. One lady had prayers with 
masons who were busy in two yards, building for her husband. 
They came together for the prayer until one day when she was 
a little late. “Pray with one yard full,” said the heathen 
contractor, “We will not call the others down off from the 
roof, lest it waste time.” Next day he said, “We won’t skip 
that yard to-day. In the yard where we did not pray, a brick 
fell on a man and hurt him so that he can’t work.” Let us 
carry our workmen and servants, and especially our ownest 
own, ever on our hearts, as faithful old Job did his ten 
children. He had to carry for two. Their mother never oiled 
any family wheels. She seems to have been brakesman ! So 
poor Job really had eleven to carry. He followed up every 
known temptation of his household, with an offering for each 
one, and a prayer for forgiveness. How many fathers of ten 
children could be so comforted, knowing they had gone to 
instant death ! 

Do we want uplift for women, homes full of light, a good 
prayer meeting and a live church ? Then let us inscribe Family 
Prayer on all our banners this year. The Tract Society has 
an inspired plan for us. It is a printed Covenant with a 
pretty picture on it, Never to be given away like a leaflet, 
but to be taken as solemnly as any promise made on entering 
the church. Promises are often too easy and too cheap. Let 
11s build around this one a sacred hedge as high as God’s sky. 
Have those taking it read Romans (1:31,32), “Covenant- 
breakers are worthy of death.” Make them understand that 
though God is merciful and does not exact that penalty, that is 
what He thinks they deserve. Then with the family ou its 
knees, with a pastor, or deacon, or Bible-woman present, let 
them promise God to build that altar. Make it clear that if 
they ever allow it to crumble down, they must give up the 
picture , as a token of God’s grief in them. Then, at the close 
of this little service, put the picture up in its place of honor on 
the wall. 

They should be encouraged to have a regular time for 
prayers, early in the day if possible. Have the service at 
night, only in case it is not feasible to get them all together in 
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the morning. Always have the Bible read, or Bible verses 
repeated if no one can read. 

Let us all go into this crusade with all our might. Noth¬ 
ing else will so stabilize Christianity in the family; nothing else 
so strengthen the bulwarks of the Church. 


Permanent Values in Chinese Festivals 

A. GRAINGER. 


make any effort to sift out the good may be open to 
question. There is so much of superstition and idolatry con¬ 
nected with these observances that many missionaries may feel 
that it is labour lost, and time wasted, endeavouring to separate 
the grain from the chaff, especially as we can and do teach all 
these things in other ways. 

But the customs of a nation linger, at least in a fragment¬ 
ary way, long after the religious views of the majority of the 
people have changed. Witness the many curious customs that 
survive in England and Scotland from pre-reformation times, 
or even earlier ; such as, hot cross buns, Hallowe’en, and even 
Christmas, to mention only a few. 

The wholesale transformation of a heathen festival into a 
Christian one is not a course to be advocated. In the case of the 
Chinese Christians this could, no doubt, only too easily be 
effected. Love of display before the public is a disposition 
which they have inherited from many generations of heathen 
ancestors, and does not need to be encouraged. On the other 
hand, to let these festivals go by unnoticed, may be to neglect 
opportunities for the spread of truth. In many of these 
customs these are levers lying ready to our hands, which we 
should seize and use for the building up of the Christians, and 
for the uplift of Chinese society in general. 

Some festivals are so wholly idolatrous that they may be 
best severely ignored, on the other hand one or two are the 
outgrowth of such important ideas that we should be unwise 
to ignore them. Let us glance over them and see what is 
worth while conserving, or what may possibly be directed into 
more profitable channels, remembering that Christians should 
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HAT there is much of permanent value in the ideas 
underlying some of the Chinese festivals is beyond 
doubt, but whether it is possible, or worth while, to 
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be the head and not the tail, and that they should set the 
customs, if possible, and not blindly follow them. 

1. - The New Year Festival\ This is without doubt the 
most important festival in the year. Commencing from the 
middle of the twelfth moon, and continuing till the middle of 
the first moon, there are a series of observances, many of them 
wholly idolatrous, but some of them of a family and social 
nature. “The Family Gathering,” while accompanied by 
various superstitious observances, is a custom that will no 
doubt survive many social and religious changes, as it has 
done in other lands. Christians, while being warned against the 
perpetuation of the heathen customs connected with the occa¬ 
sion, might be urged to make the gathering an opportunity for 
thanksgiving to God for the mercies of the past year, and 
for prayer for a blessing on the coming year. This is a family 
gathering, and should be made an opportunity for the recogni¬ 
tion of God in the family. 

As the New Year season is usually taken full advantage 
of by pastors in their Sunday services, it is not necessary to 
make any suggestions regarding it here. 

During the first five days of the year uo one is supposed to 
quarrel or revile. It might be pointed out that an extension of 
this good rule to the other three hundred and sixty days of the 
year would be a blessing. 

2. The Advent of Spring. A fruitful season is the greatest 
of all temporal blessings, especially to an agricultural people 
like the Chinese, and from time immemorial The Advent of 
Spring (February 5th, approx.) has been made the occasion of 
ceremonies which have for their ultimate object the securing of 
the blessing of the gods upon the land. From the Emperor or 
the President to the least of the civil rulers, all are expected 
to take part in these observances. 

Here is an opportunity for us to point out that it is God 
who gives us “from heaven, rains and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness.” In all churches at this 
season special prayer might well be offered for these blessings. 

3. The Clear and Bright Festival , or Tsing Ming. On 
the third of the Third Moon ancestors’ graves are swept and 
repaired, and worship offered to the departed. This excess of 
filial piety is a matter upon which the non-Christian Chinese 
pride themselves, and one accusation which they bring against 
Christians is that they have abandoned their ancestors. How 
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is this reproach to be dealt with ? Some would advocate an 
observance of the day, without the ancestor worship, but with 
the use of flowers or other decorations. This would no doubt 
be eagerly taken up by many Christians, but would lead to 
extremely dangerous practices. A better way is to avoid all 
display on the day itself, but previous to the day to see that 
the family graves are put in good repair. If these are always 
in better order than the graves of the heathen around, they can 
be pointed to as a proof that Christians do revere the memory 
of their dead. The planting of trees and flowers is impracti¬ 
cable in the unfenced burial grounds of the interior, but in this 
matter of the graves of Christians a great opportunity for quiet 
testimony is ready to hand. The ancient catacombs of Rome 
may teach ns a lesson. Let a gravestone be erected, and 
besides the ordinary inscription, let a passage of Scripture, or a 
few words expressing the Christian hope be engraved upon it. 
Such words as “He will certainly rise again,” would preach a 
quiet sermon for generations to come, and might stir up some 
to enquire the way of life. 

4. The Eighth of the Fourth Moon. This is the day on 
which devout Buddhists seek to amass merit by releasing 
living creatures, though to many it is merely a holiday and a 
merry-making season. The man who dumps a basket of eels 
into the river for the sake of the merit he is to gain thereby, 
may at the same time have ridden to the river bank on a poor 
galled pony, and have thought nothing of it. There is no real 
compassion in the mind of the devotee. 

The occasion might be put to good use by showing the 
school children, and the Christians generally, a more excellent 
way. Lessons on kindness to children and to animals might 
be inculcated, and lectures given on the working of such 
societies as those for the prevention of cruelty to children and 
to animals. 

5. The Fifth of the Fifth Moon. There is little in this 
festival that can be taken hold of. A medicated wine is drunk, 
and the children's faces are smeared with a yellow ointment, in 
order to prevent sores and diseases. Families go for a walk 
on this day, with the same object in view, and herb remedies 
are prepared for consumption during the year. 

Lessons in school on the practice of true hygiene, and the 
taking of proper exercise, in place of putting trust in supersti¬ 
tious practices, would be seasonable. 
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The same lesson of cleanliness might be emphasized 
during the Nine Emperors’ Festival, which is observed from 
the first to the ninth day of the ninth moon, when kitchen 
stoves are pulled down and rebuilt, and when pots are cleaned, 
or exchanged for new ones. 

6. The Birthday of Confucius. This festival, which is 
held on the twenty-seventh of the eighth moon, is sometimes 
called “The Festival of The Great Perfect One.” The 
attitude of the Christian teacher towards this festival should be 
one of great caution. Chinese students are only too ready to 
exalt Confucius to the same level as Jesus Christ. The name 
“The Great Perfect One,” gives a glimpse of their real 
thoughts regarding the great teacher. If the day must be 
observed as a holiday in Christian schools, all ceremony should 
be carefully avoided. 

It might be advisable to make a point of showing that all 
nations have had great teachers, and Confucius’ place and 
relative standing among these might be indicated, but we must 
be jealous lest the unique position of Jesus Christ, who is no 
mere teacher, but the Saviour of the World, be encroached 
upon in the slightest, and we must guard against the danger of 
Christian schools being used to encourage the cult of any 
merely human teacher, however great. The influence of non- 
Christian teachers in our schools and colleges is the danger 
point in this matter. 

7. The Winter Clothing Festival. This festival is held 
on the first of the tenth moon. Here again there is a very 
slender thread upon which we may hang a lesson. On this 
festival paper clothing is provided for the beggar spirits. It is 
first paraded through the streets, and afterwards burned at the 
common burial ground. 

It is typical of dead religions to devote attention to the 
dead while neglecting the living. Poverty abounds in this 
land, yet money must be wasted on foolish superstitions, while 
the living starve. “The poor ye have with you always,” 
Jesus said, meaning thereby that they should always be cared 
for. Here is an opportunity for the introduction of the Dorcas 
Society idea into the Chinese church. The making of real 
clothing for the living poor, will make a healthy contrast with 
the making of paper clothing for disembodied spirits. 

8. The Eighth of Twelftk Moon. On this date rice gruel 
is cooked to feed the hungry evil spirits, and, though the people 
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generally do not know the origin of the custom, and conse¬ 
quently eat the rice gruel themselves, there is here a peg to 
hang a better custom on. This festival, in conjunction with 
the last named, might be utilized to inculcate compassion for 
the poor. Attempting to do anything for the poor is often a 
difficult and thankless task, at least for the foreigner in China, 
but might not the Chinese church be trained in such works of 
mercy, greatly to the spiritual benefit of the Christians them¬ 
selves ? They could manage the arrangements better than the 
foreigner, and the training in giving, without expectation of an 
equivalent return, would be in accordance with our Lord’s 
commands, and would do them a world of good. 

The foreign pastor is usually so engrossed with other 
thiugs, that these festivals and the opportunities they bring 
slip past unnoticed. A little remembrancer for the desk, 
something after the following style, might prove useful. 


Date . 

February 5. 

3rd of 3rd Moon. 
8th of 4th Moon. 
5th of 5th Moon. 
27 of 8th Moon. 

1st of 9th Moon. 
1st of 10th Moon. 
8th of T2th Moon. 
End of 12th Moon. 


Chinese Festivals. 

Festival. 

Advent of Spring. 

Tsing Ming, 
liberating life. 

Mid Heaven Festival. 
Confucius’ Birthday. 

Nine Emperors’ Festival. 
Winter Clothing Feast. 
Lab tleh Pah. 

New Year. 


Lessons. 

Prayer for fruitful season. 
Care of graves. 

Prevention of cruelty. 
Hygiene and exercise. 
The world’s sages. 
Cleanliness. 

Dorcas Society. 

Feeding the hungry. 
Family thanksgiving. 


Resume of “ Tract of Warning for the Times" 



J. A. SUMMON 

;HE writer of this tract, Hsu Chih Ming, was Governor 
of Yunnan during the reign of the Emperor T‘ung Chih, 
probably at the time of the great Mohammedan rebellion. 

His book shows him to have been learned, thoughtful, 
and earnest. It is written in a good literary style, such as one 
would expect from a Hanliu graduate. He evidently addresses 
himself to Moslems, as one may gather from the fact that he 
quotes very liberally from the Koran and other Moslem books, 
also from the sayings of Mahomet and other well known 
Moslems, and from the references to Adam, Abraham, 
Pharaoh, Moses, and other people unknown to Chinese, and 
transliterates Arabic terms, for “Infidel,” “Satan,” etc. 
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The book may be divided into :— 

First. Prologue. Which takes the form of an exposition 
of fore-ordination, pre-destination, and an exhortation. 

Calvinists would find very much with which they could 
agree in his teaching on these two doctrines. Man is free to 
choose good or evil, but is not free to decide his own destiny. 
It is his duty to submit to the Lord as though everything 
depended absolutely on His will, and to live as though every¬ 
thing depended on himself. He is responsible because what 
the Lord has decreed is hidden, and cannot be known until 
after it has been accomplished. Even demons, who have power 
to injure, are restricted to what the Lord allows. He also 
touches on prayer, but though he asks the question et Can 
prayer alter what has already been decreed ? ” he does not 
commit himself to any definite answer. 

Second. A discussion of the Nature and Perfections of 
the Lord, and Exhortation. 

The Lord is a Spirit, invisible, omnipotent, benevolent, 
just, upright, good. All things have been created by Him. 
Evil may be said to have been created by Him, as it bears the 
same relation to good, that shadow does to light. Man has been 
created flesh and spirit; by the one he is related to the animals, 
by the other to angels. If his heart is clean it is a temple of 
the Lord ; if it is unclean it is a place of pollution. 

In the exhortation which follows this discussion there is a 
very close resemblance to the style and views of the writer of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes; this world is vanity. Rich and poor, 
good and evil, learned and unlearned, prince and pauper, 
all come to the same end. All have “ to make the long fare¬ 
well,” all have to descend to hades. “ When the face is turned 
up” (in death) neither wealth, nor power, neither learning nor 
wisdom, neither friend nor kindred, neither good man nor 
prophet can avail to help. But to the faithful death comes 
as the grace and mercy of the Lord, to restore them to their 
original happy estate. The style here is almost poetic, and in 
a higher strain than any purely Chinese writing with which we 
are acquainted. 

Third. An exposition of the Five Moslem Duties, and 
Exhortation. 

This section makes good reading, and would be profitable 
to our Chinese Christian brethren. If Chinese Moslems had 
been able to live up to the writer’s conception of these duties, 
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it is possible that China might have been converted to Moham¬ 
medanism long ere this. But the weakness of the Moslem 
religion is nowhere made more manifest than in this section. 
It points the way of duty, and the consequence of neglecting it, 
but makes no provision for the weakness of man, nor is there 
any hope of escape from punishment for failure. The five 
Moslem duties are 

(1) Worship (not simply the recitation of the Kalima). It 
is to be engaged in reverently because the Lord is greater 
than any earthly king in whose presence we would tremble. 
Believers are divided into three classes. One is the common, or 
outer man, who observes the outward form. Next is the good, 
or inner man, who with the outer has the spirit. Last is the 
holy man who lives only for the Lord. 

(2) Prayer. This may be silent or audible, but must be 
offered in sincerity, and at stated times. Private matters must 
never be allowed to hinder. 

(3) Fasting. This is a work of the spirit, and is a giving 
up of our desires. All our members should fast: the mouth 
from speaking evil, the eye from seeing, the ear from hearing, 
the feet from walking in the way of evil. Our bodies are for 
the Lord’s use. 

(4) Alms. Should give liberally. Because “ he that giveth 
to the poor, is putting his money into the treasury of heaven.” 
Because only a foolish farmer would sow sparingly. Because 
the Lord commands it, and He thus uses one to supply the 
needs of another, and will repay one hundred-fold. 

(5) Pilgrimage. This is a drawing near to the Lord. 

The Lord said to Moses, “Those who hunger shall see 

me.” Those who leave father, children, friends, and home, are 
dying to these things and living to the Lord. Each day’s journey 
away from home is a day nearer the Lord. 

These are the five duties commanded by Mahomet and 
there can be no evasion ; those who observe them shall escape 
from hell, and go to heaven. 

Fourth. A warning against Christianity (Roman Catholic), 
and Taoism. 

The real anti-Christian spirit of Mohammedans comes out 
here. Christians are “Infidels ” and the tribulations awaiting 
them are greater than the sufferings of the demons. The pro¬ 
phet has said “ do not adorn swine with pearls.” To exalt a 
man beyond his alloted sphere is to be guilty of this. Chris- 
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dans say Jesus is the image of the Lord. They offer sacrifice to 
him. Call him a miracle, and say that all holiness is complete 
in him. They raise him above all the holy men and prophets. 
This is selling dog flesh and calling it sheep. To guard against 
this doctine, let us remember that the Christian books are 
unauthentic, spurious, and garbled. All scripture may be 
divided into orthodox and heretical, but Christians mix the 
two together. 

The writer’s treatment of this subject makes one doubt his 
ingenuousness. There is no indication that he has taken any 
trouble to find out whether the charges against Christians which 
he has copied from previous Moslem books are true or other¬ 
wise. It must have been possible for him to have secured 
Christian literature including the Bible if he had really wanted 
to speak with authority on Christian belief and practice, and 
on the question of the genuineness of the Christian records. 

The warning against Taoism is very brief. Its followers are 
classed amongst the enemies of the “Pure truth” (Moham¬ 
medanism) ; are charged with seeking to blend Moslem teaching 
with superstition, and pretending to be able to control demons. 

Fifth. The Epilogue. This is a general summing up of 
the teaching on the above subjects, and a warning against 
certain sins. The Lord carries out His own decrees ; if he 
sends suffering it is for our good ; if He sends prosperity it is 
because He has willed it. No one is to think that either 
calamity or prosperity are rewards or punishments. If one is 
destined to prosperity it will come to him without reference 
to what bis life is ; even Mahomet was allowed to suffer for his 
good, and Pharaoh was made king in spite of his wickedness. 

Self-esteem is one of the sins to be guarded against. 
Scripture says “the good works of saints are close to evil.” 
Mahomet was asked “ Who are good ? ” and replied, “ Those 
who seek reputation and profit, these are evil.” The most laud¬ 
able thing in man is to be unconscious of his own efficiency. 

Treachery is held up as the greatest of all crimes. 

Jealousy is being displeased when the Lord favours some 
one else, and hoping that some calamity may befall them, 
rejoicing in iniquity, and displeased with the good. To give 
way to jealousy is to descend to the level of the brute creation, 
and belong to the kingdom of demons. But those who overcome 
are amongst the poets, artists, wise men, and authors. 
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Notes and Queries—A Reply 

EDGAR L. MORGAN 


terein (t rj^elv) in Matt. 27:36. We might as well 
include 27:54 and 28:4, for 3 11 these we have the same Greek 
word used in the same sense. His query is, Why did the 
sacred writer add the phrase, “ And sitting down they watched 
him there ” ? To get the matter clearly before us I quote : 

“ The word zvatck is translated in the Chinese version by 
the technical term ^ ^ is true tHa.t the Greek word tereo 

(t rj^m) has this as its first meaning. But it seems to me that 
the secondary meaning is the more probable,—that of regard¬ 
ing him with interest and wonder. It would be nonsense and 
a superfluity for writers who were so sparing of epithets to add 
that they guarded one who was already nailed to the cross. 
There was no need of it. The English word watch bears of 
course either interpretation, but one can’t help feeling that the 
translators of the Chinese lacked imagination when they used 
the word skou They should have used another word 

which would more correspond with that in the mind of the 
evangelist when he made a record of it.” 

He then argues for some word expressing interest and 
wonder, or amazement This Chinese word would have been 
interesting, but Mr. Morgan curiously overlooked giving it. 
The translators are able men; they may speak for themselves 
as to the use of their imaginations in the choice of words. It 
may be said in passing that in translation imagination should 
play a minor part compared with faithfulness in rendering the 
original thought. 

To answer the question why Matthew added the laconic 
clause, have we material enough to reach a settled conclusion ? 
It seems to me that we have. What was his idea ? Was it 
that of amazement, interest, and wonder, or that of careful 
guarding ? Was the necessity for guarding finished when the 
prisoner had been nailed to the cross ? If it was not, and if 
guarding is the idea, has the writer properly used the word 
eteroun (enj £ow) ? 




N the August number of the Recorder appeared a 
criticism by Rev. Evan Morgan of the revisers’ use of 
skou Isi (^f or k { an skou (5 ^p), iu translating 
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(1) Note first that the word used expressed exactly the 
situation. This, I think, is the deliberate judgment of every 
Greek scholar as noted by the commentators dowu through the 
centuries. The word means to guard as an act of duty, watch 
carefully, keep against a threatened danger, as, for example 
here, an attempt on the part of his friends to rescue their Lord 
from the cross. In ancient times, we learn, some were actually 
taken down from the cross, and sometimes a recovery was 
made. (See Josephus’ Life, section 75.) The centurion and 
soldiers were the official executioners and their duty was not 
completed till the prisoner was dead, after which they reported 
the fact to the governor. Sometimes the agony lasted for days. 
The imperfect tenses used here, “ sitting down they continued 
their watching,” precisely expressed this prolonged waiting 
till death finished their task. There was particular need for 
guarding Jesus even after death, else why the sealed tomb and 
the soldiers for three days ? 

(2) Again, as to the N. T. use and meaning of the word, 
the simple verb occurs some seventy-five times, nowhere bearing 
the idea of watching with interest and wonder, or amazement. 
The three times in this section in Matthew certainly do not 
need other than the ordinary meanings Robinson’s and 
Grimm-Thayer’s lexicons give no such meaning for the N. T., 
nor do they quote from classical writers to such effect. Hickie’s, 
Green’s and Sou ter’s vocabularies recognize no such meaning. 
Some may claim a secondary meaning such as was suggested 
above—wonder, interest, and amazement—but ou what is it 
based ? 

(3) Other usage failing, certainly classical usage affords 
small grounds. See Liddell and Scott, 7th Ed., p. 1551 under 
tereo. Three general groups of meanings are given, illustrated 
by forty citations from the classics, in not one of which is the 
idea of purpose or care absent. I have carefully examined all 
these, and to my mind only by the liveliest stretching of the 
u imagination ” can one arrive at such a meaning. But let 
each examine for himself and satisfy his own mind. 

Summing the matter up, in charging the sacred writer 
with lt nonsense and a superfluity” in using terein (rn^td) in 
the sense of guarding , because there was no need for guarding 
one already nailed to the cross, is to fly in the face of the situa¬ 
tion, lexicography, and classical as well as Biblical usage. 
Common sense will recognize no such interpretation here. Not 
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a reputable Greek scholar of the past, not a commentator of 
any consequence, not a single translator recognizes here any 
other than the simple root meaning of keeping or guarding, 
nor does any find need for any other meaning. It would seem 
to be rashness of personal opinion for any Bible student to 
make such a claim. 

In closing I may express my humble opinion that the 
Chinese translators made a wise selection of skou in these three 
passages. Welcome be any suggestion which will make for 
greater lucidity and accuracy in the field of N. T. learning. We 
must, however, try the spirits, lest some suggestion be founded 
on fancies, and not on the soundest, best attested scholarship. 
As aids to this last it will perhaps not be out of place to 
suggest that the use of such books as Moulton’s u Prolego¬ 
mena ” and A. T. Robertson’s “ Grammar of the Greek N. T. 
in the Light of Historical Research ” will prove of great value 
to the missionary who would try to get at the meaning of the 
original Greek, a proper understanding of which lies at the 
foundation of all N. T. exegesis, even in the Chinese. 


The Junior Missionary 


Dips into Chinese Fiction 

G. T. CANDLIN 


V 


(From lecture given at Peking Language School.) 


D jIP number five is into the sentimental novels. By a 
sentimental novel we understand one the subject of 
^ which is love, but as marriage laws in China differ 
from those in England, our notions on this head get a 
rude shock. Having one wife, in a country where there are 
no laws against bigamy, does not preclude a man having 
another, and thus the author is at full liberty to conceive a 
whole series of ingenious schemes to amuse us with the story 
of their frustration. 

Or again, where a young man is already engaged, and 
strangely enough a young lady disguised as a youth proposes 
to him on her own account, and he on his part is honest 
enough to tell her of his engagement, you would think that 
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enough to discourage the maiden ; by no means. She readily 
signifies her willingness to accept the position of number two; 
though we might think this somewhat lowered her dignity, we 
see the disparity of ethical standards when the author represents 
this as a supreme act of nobleness. 

We learn from these stories that the supreme height of 
ambition is to become a Chuang Yuen, that is, the first on the 
list for the Han Lin, which is the highest degree in the 
government examinations. There is only one every two years, 
so its possessor is covered with unheard-of glory. He can have 
as many sweethearts as he likes, and marry them all when he 
pleases. 

One of these stories is called The Guitar, a particular 
favourite which ought to be put into English. For simplicity, 
naturalness, and pathos, it is exquisite. How T‘sai Po Chieh’s 
father would have him go to the capital to get his degree, 
while his fond mother would keep him at home, and the wife, 
just past the honeymoon, is divided between love and duty, but 
consents for him to go. He is away long and there is no 
news, and famine comes, and they have nothing to eat, and 
the daughter goes sadly ou distribution days to receive the 
pittance which the government is doling out to the famishing: 
the little grain given to her is stolen from her on her way home. 
How her mother suspects her of eating good food in secret and 
giving them the bad, whereas she has eaten her meals alone 
because she had nothing but chaff to eat while they were com¬ 
plaining ot better food. How father dies, then mother, and she 
is alone and helpless, but cuts off her hair and sells it on the 
street to buy a coffin, and scoops out the grave with her own 
hand, carries the earth to cover them in her apron, then, worn 
out with hunger and exertion, she goes off to sleep. Then the 
spirit of the mountain region conies to her in her dream, whis¬ 
pers good cheer and tells her heavenly guards attend her, and 
she is bidden to take her guitar and beg her way to the capital, 
where she shall find her husband. All the pathos of desertion 
is in it; it is a thing woven out of tenderness and sorrow. 

Meanwhile the other side of the picture is skilfully con¬ 
trasted with this. The husband, the Chuang Yuen of his 
year, feted, feasted, courted; and a great general, Nia, will have 
him as husband to his only child. His refusal is set aside by 
the Emperor himself and against his will he is married to the 
matchless beauty; but in the bridal chamber he is haunted by 
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the thought of his absent parents and wife. The motives of 
the actors are different from those by which we should be 
swayed, and the hero’s course of conduct different from that 
which a noble Englishman would pursue in a similar situation; 
but we must take the author’s reading of the customs and 
sentiments of his race, and then we shall see that he has 
combined his scenes and characters with surpassing skill. Here 
is a pretty dialogue. The hero is at the acme of his success 
and is musing, remembering his first wife and duty, while in 
the presence of his second wife and pleasure. 

Bride— 

I have heard before that you are a most skilful musician. 
But why come away where the sounds of silk and bamboo 
spend themselves on vacancy unheard by other ears than your 
own ? I count this a lucky day on which I have heard you 
practising. May I not make bold to ask that you will play me 
one more tune ? 

Bridegroom— 

You would listen to the lute, lady ? What tune would 
you like me to play you? What say you to the “Pheasant’s 
Morning Flight ? ” 

Bride— 

No, do not play that. That is the song of one who was 
wifeless. 

Bridegroom— 

Then what do you say to the “ Solitary Bird, the widowed 
Swan ?” 

Bride— 

What! Just when husband and wife have been newly 
married, you would sing of loneliness and widowhood ? 
Bridegroom— 

Well, then, for want of any thing else, I will play “ Prince 
Chao’s Complaint.” 

Bride— 

Now, of all times, when we are at the height of married 
bliss, you would sing of grief in a palace? Oh, sir, all the 
beauties of summer are around us! Play me the tune “The 
Wind through the Pines.” 

Bridegroom— 

Very well. As it suits you. (He plays.) 

Bride- 

Stop, stop ! You are mistaken. How is it that you play 
“ Thoughts of Home ” ? 

Bridegroom— 

Hold a minute ! I will play again. 
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Bride— 

Oh dear! You are wrong again. Now you are playing 
“The Crane’s Lament.” 

Bridegroom— 

Indeed I have played wrongly. 

Bride— 

Sir, how is it that you contrive to play wrongly every 
time ? It must be that you are making fun of me on purpose. 

Bridegroom— 

How should I have such an intention? It is this lute 
string that I cannot use. 

Bride— 

Why cannot you use it ? 

Bridegroom— 

I have only accustomed myself to play with the old string. 
This is a new one and I am not familiar with it. 

Bride— 

What has become of the old string ? 

Bridegroom— 

The old string has been cast aside long since. 

Bride— 

Why did you cast it aside ? 

Bridegroom— 

For no other reason that that I had the new string and 
had to cast aside the old one. 

Bride— 

But now, why not reject the new string and use the old 
one ? 

Bridegroom— 

Lady, do you suppose I do not think of the old one? 
Only this new string I cannot cast away. 

Bride— 

Well, then, if you cannot cast away the new string, why 
think of the old one ? Ah, yes, I have it. Your heart is else¬ 
where and therefore all this idle talk. 

Bridegroom— 

Lady, the old chord is like to break, 

And the new chord I cannot use ; 

} Tis hard the old chord again to take, 

And as hard the new chord to lose. 

I’ll try once more, 

I’ll try once more 
And once more the notes I confuse. 
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Bride- 

Sir, your heart is changed. 

Bridegroom— 

My heart has known no change, 

But strangely this cool day, 

As soon as one tune strikes your ear, 

’Tis changed by the wind to a different lay. 

It comes out all right after all ; the suffering heroine finds 
her way to the capital, the stern general relents and acknowl¬ 
edges her claims, special honours are bestowed all round by 
the emperor in recognition of their several virtues, and the 
only drawback is that the husband has two wives on his hands 
instead of one, which he bears with equanimity. 

But I must conclude these wanderings in the field of 
Chinese romance. I will do so by asking you to join with me 
in the conclusion that our friend the Chinese is not lacking in 
imaginative faculty. One cannot help respecting a nation so 
rich in literary treasure, cannot help feeling a likeness of 
nature, which it is well for us to feel, and recognizing how 
strangely similar in the inmost essence of its life one great 
nation is to another. For those of us who live here, the period 
since the Boxer outbreak, and especially since the first Chinese 
revolution has astonishingly changed our conception of the 
people’s character, our inmost thoughts of China and the 
Chinese have also been first thrown into “convulsions” and 
then 41 revolutionized.” But at the time when I came to 
China the conventional idea of the Chinese which obtained in 
England and America was that he was altogether a whimsical 
kind of being, not partaking of the ordinary qualities of human 
nature, full of absurdities, paradoxes, and endless topsyturvyisms 
of thought and action. It was commonly supposed that he did 
almost everything in the opposite way to ourselves, with the 
implicit assumption that ours was the right way, and that he 
was a very funny fellow for building his houses so that the roof 
does not rest on the walls, having his compass point to the 
south instead of the north, reading his book from the wrong 
end, although he begins on the right, and having his lines run 
perpendicularly instead of horizontally, all the words of one 
syllable and taking up exactly as much room, though there ds 
a great deal more of one than of another, having his coffin and 
grave clothes prepared soon after marriage, wearing his garter* 
not to hold his stockings up, but to keep his trousers down. 
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In this is a double error. It tends to remove the Chinese from 
the catagory of rational beings, and to place him in a false 
light of our own invention. In some quarters this determina¬ 
tion to see the Chinese always in a comical light strangely 
persists still, and it is none too consistent with logic to give as 
a considered judgment the decision that the greatest of Chinese 
characteristics is reasonableness, yet continue in portraying 
them as a vast mirth-provoking anomaly. Ou the other hand, 
those of us who have been long enough residents in Cathay are 
apt to see, at any rate in the common people, a most prosy, 
commonplace, and uninteresting people. We were too apt to 
give them credit for being interested in little else than “cash ” 
and “chow chow”; in spite of ourselves could not coueeive 
them in an ideal aspect, or credit them with any delicacy of 
feeling or fineness of taste. 

Yet these people also are richly endowed with that mys¬ 
terious, creative power of imagination, which gives to genius 
its light, and to love its glory. Across their hearts has also 
swept the rush of enthusiasm for brave deeds, and the sweetness 
of kind thoughts : trembling tenderness ; discursive fancy : soft 
breathings of pity, and the rain of tears. 

It has lifted them, as it has lifted us, above the dust, has 
made them fellow heritors of the gifts of time, and taught them 
to build, out of the rude and sordid conditions of their actual 
life, an ideal world, wide and spacious and filled with forms of 
nobleness and beauty. 

- •+§** - 

Obituary 


The Late Air-pilot Douglas F. MacKenzie 


IDLED instantly flying.” So ran a cablegram re¬ 
ceived in August, 1918, regarding Douglas Fraser 
MacKenzie, only son of Rev. Dr. Murdoch Mac¬ 
Kenzie, of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission in 
Honan. In the opening months of the war he had enlisted 
in Canada as a signalman. His company was officially 
recognized as one of the two or three best signalling companies 
then on the British front. He himself came in for special 
commendation. He had many hairbreadth escapes. Unafraid, 
amidst the whistling of shells, the crack of shrapnel, the 
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cumulative roar of high explosives, day after day he rode 
his motor-cycle, carrying dispatches. “It is a man’s life,” 
he wrote ; “ you have something to look back to if you come 
through, and if not—well, you die a man’s death.” He went 
over roads where the leaves of the trees and shrubs above his 
head were “whipped and flicked about as if in a gale by 
the shower of lead.” Before the war he had become deeply 
interested in aviation, subscribing to and studying technical 
journals on the subject. As a signalman and dispatch-bearer 
his heart kept following his eyes to the daily fight overhead 
and he coveted a share in it. “Every time,” he wrote, “I 
see the boys march up to the trenches for some attack or 
counter-attack, and realize that half of them will never swing 
down the road again, a lump comes in my throat, and a 
longing to go up with the bunch and be a real soldier. The 
greatest tragedy of this war is to be left safe and see all your 
old friends go over the way.” Towards the close of last year 
he went into special training at St. Leonard 1 s-on-the Sea, 
leading his class in the study of the theory of aeronautics, and 
for some months made all kinds of hazardous flights. One 
day, strange noises from his engine indicated to those below 
that something was wrong. Presently the engine stopped. 
He managed to get it moving again, and a second time it 
stopped. He glided to the ground, and had no sooner sprung 
from his seat, than the whole machine burst into flatnes. Yet, 
undaunted, be reported as usual for further duty. 

Born at Chefoo in the year of the Chino-Japanese War, 
on June 16th, 1894, he was just entering his second year in 
Toronto University, when along with so many Canadian 
students he responded to the call of the Empire. Endowed 
with gifts, that augured a promising career, it was his purpose 
to devote them to work on the soil of China, on which he first 
gave himself to Christ. He deprecated cant and humbug in 
discussions of the After-the-War attitude of the Church, and 
felt a radical need for such a revival of manly religion as 
would “sweep away the weaknesses that tie the Nation’s 
hands and the vices that drag her feet.” Deepest sympathy 
has been felt with his father, so well known in China and 
Canada, and with his mother who dared the submarine menace 
in order to be nearer her son in Great Britain, and who there 
carried on important work amongst the soldiers. 

John H. MacVicar. 
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Our Book Table 

A list of the books in English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 

The Christian Movement in the Japanese Empire. igiS. 16th Animal 

Volume . 

This volume is a combined directory and year-book of mission 
work in Japan, Korea, and Formosa; at the back is a series of 
excellent statistical charts. The book is carefully divided into 
sections, each treating of some important aspect of mission work. 
Instead of a series of reports from each mission or Christian 
agency, there is a stimulating survey of evangelistic work. The 
volume aims to indicate something of the changes that are taking 
place in Japan and their effects upon mission work. It is also 
shown that, taking the population of Japan as forty-five million, 
there is about one evangelistic missionary for something over ten 
thousand people. There is at present no plan to reduce the 
missionary staff. The survey of evangelistic work also gives the 
impression that denominationalism has come to Japan to stay ; there 
is, however, a growing amount of co-operation. 

The question of theological schools has received special atten¬ 
tion. It is pointed out that the chief complaint against these is 
that the graduates, though well learned in the theories of the 
Christian life, somehow lack the ability to win men to Christ. 
This is an observation that is not confined to Japan. 

Progress in education is especially noteworthy in the opening 
of the Women’s Christian College, in which six Missions are 
co-operating. 

A special point also is made of the increasing interest of 
Japanese women in literature. 

A very suggestive comparative study of religion in Japan 
is given under the title, ** Shinto as a National Cult.” 

There is also an interesting report of the Korean Presbyterian 
Mission to China, which states that last year the budget of this 
Mission was Yen 4,500; for the present year sufficient has been 
raised to encourage plans for an expenditure of Yen 6,000. 

A perusal of this volume suggests that to some extent mission 
problems in Japan and China are drawing nearer to each other, 
which would imply that China has made greater relative progress 
in Christian work in the last decade than has Japan ; hence a study 
of this book deals not with problems a decade hence but with 
many now forcing themselves upon the attention of Missions in 
China. There is therefore much to be gained by China missionaries 
from a study of this composite picture of mission work in Japan. 


R. 
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The Development of Japan, By Kenneth Scott Latourctte. Pub¬ 
lished under the auspices of the Japan Society. Pp. 324, G. $r.oo. 
Macmillan Company . New York, igr8. 

This volume is intended either for reading or for study by 
those whose interest aud concern it is to understand somewhat in 
detail not only the history of ancient Japan, but more especially 
the processes by which she has come to a foremost place among the 
great powers. 

The first hundred pages are devoted to the elucidation of the 
former times, while two hundred and twenty-four pages in six 
chapters deal comprehensively and sympathetically with the internal 
transformation in successive periods, and of its various aspects. 
The value of a work of this sort depends almost entirely upon the 
knowledge, the insight, and the talent for fair and lucid exposition 
of its author. In this case he has had the assistance of excellent 
expert literary counsel. 

The fact that although it was prepared without the co-opera¬ 
tion, or even the knowledge, of the officers of the Japan Society, 
they courteously suggested that the book be brought out under 
their auspices, and without asking for any changes, would seem 
to be an adequate guaranty of the satisfactory fulfilment of its 
purpose. 

A. H. S. 


In Leper Land. The Mission to Lepers. 105 Raymond Si., Cambridge , 
Mass. G. 25 cents. 

This book was written by the late Mr, John Jackson, a true 
and consecrated Christian and a real friend of the lepers, after a 
visit to India and the East to see what was being done for the 
poor lepers and especially by the Mission to Eepers. The visit 
was the outcome of an ever deepening sympathy with the needs of 
these afflicted people. As he went from place to place visiting the 
various leper asylums one is struck with the delight his visit 
gave those he went to see, and how they showed their appreciation 
which was in every case most genuine. When a foreign visitor 
enters into their joys and sorrows, joins with them in worship, and 
shares with them, it may be, in their rare little festivities their 
delight is great indeed. Their bright smiles and grateful thanks 
testified everywhere that his visit had brought much pleasure 
and interest into their sad hearts. Those of us who work among 
the lepers know how very delighted they are when any one goes 
to see them. Their nods and smiles and bright looks are often 
very touching. It is not widely known, I think, that a large 
number of the world’s population groan under the intolerable 
burden of the loathsome and hitherto incurable disease of leprosy. 
Those infected with leprosy are generally people of the depressed 
and neglected sections of the Eastern races, who have experienced 
comparatively little of kindness and much of indifference. In their 
case, poverty, ignorance of hygiene and sanitation, with a cruel 
neglect, have had a full fruition of misery. Christian missionaries 
and a few others have sought unselfishly and with marked success 
to alleviate to some extent this silent but terrible suffering. The 
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various hospitals, asylums, and settlements for lepers are a 
practical fulfilment of our Lord’s command “Cleanse the lepers.” 
Those of us who are working among the lepers are constrained to 
ask, however, if we have attained to our full measure of service. 

The book is deeply interesting, full oi pathos, and it is 
impossible to read it without emotion. Some of the stories are 
thrilling and the heroism and self-sacrifice it tells of are beyond 
praise. It stirs both thought and sympathy and should be read 
(and passed on) by every one who is interested in the Mission to 
Lepers, which is doing a great work in India, China, Japan, and 
Korea, for the evangelisation, segregation, and alleviation of the 
poor lepers. Mr. Jackson met Bishop Welldon in Calcutta and his 
parting message to him is so fine that it is well worth repeating. 

“ When you go home tel! them everywhere that the great need 
of India is consecrated lives ; not people who will talk about Mis¬ 
sions, or even give to Missions at home, but who will come and do 
missionary work and live missionary lives heie in the field.” 

D, Duncan Main, 


St. Matthew’s Sayings oe Jesus. Georgs Dewitt Castor. University 
Chicago Press. G. $1.25 net. for sale by Mission Book Company. 

Here is criticism at its sanest. The author is singularly dis¬ 
passionate, sincere, constructive, and luminous. The argument is 
that the Greek of the Aramaic logia of Matthew mentioned by 
Papias is contained, substantially entire, in the non-Markan pas¬ 
sages common to St. Matthew and St. Luke, and that there is good 
reason to believe that this common source is slightly earlier than 
otir present St. Mark and apostolic in origin. The suggestion, 
that the different ways in which St. Matthew and St. Luke have 
made use of St. Mark in their gospels is characteristic and a great 
help in considering their attitude to a second common source, is 
very forcibly put. The book is that of a careful student and the 
only way to do it full justice is to spend much time verifying and 
appraising the numerous scripture references. For a missionary 
anxious to continue his Greek Testament studies or for a group of 
missionaries anxious to keep their mental souls alive it is difficult 
to imagine a better book. Opinions will differ as to arguments 
and conclusions but the mere exercise of working through the 
thesis is full of interest and vistas are opened out in all directions. 
It is of course a book for the student of the Greek Testament. 
Are there Chinese students capable of appreciating it? When that 
time comes, the day of the Chinese version of the Scriptures will 
draw near. 

H. B. R. 


JKSUS in thk Records. By Henry Burton Sbarman. Association 
Press, New York . Art leather cloth , G. $0.7 5 . 

This is a study course on the life of Christ based on “ Records 
of the Life of Jesus” by the same compiler. The book is divided 
into twenty-three studies, each study being subdivided into seven 
lessons, for daily reading. The several studies are preceded by 
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concise and suggestive notes on purpose and method, and close 
with a summary of problems and findings. The material consists 
almost entirely of Scripture passages covering the life and teaching 
of our Lord as narrated in the synoptic Gospels, and questions 
thereon. No scratching of the surface will answer. For this 
reason it is suggested that only those who can give at least half 
an hour a day to the study should use this text-book. In using 
this book it. has to be remembered that St. John’s portrayal of 
Christ Jesus is reserved for later study. 

When the question of its usefulness for the Chinese Church, 
either in English or through a translation, is raised, the practic¬ 
ability of the psychological demands made by the author on the 
student of the book are almost challenged. How far is it possible 
even for a moment to get rid of that subconscious self which is 
the product of Christian ancestry and childhood environment, and 
which gives color and direction and life to all our thinking ? And 
it is just the lack of that type of subconscious self atid the almost 
universal existence of one so very much its opposite among our 
Chinese brethren which will make it so difficult for them to get 
much out of a book like this. Thank God for the growing num¬ 
ber of exceptions. 

G, H. McN. 


“Modern Problems as Jesus Saw Them.” By Herman Harrelu 
Horne. Association Press, New York . G. $0.75. 

This book is very suggestive for the Bible class leader. The 
writer has tried to apply the teachings of the Gospels, especially 
of Christ, to present-day problems. He has kept his sanity, has 
avoided extremes and yet shows his ability in presenting problems 
as real problems. His conception of Christianity is that of an 
attitude, a spirit, rather than the observance of form or prescrip¬ 
tion. Some of his topics concern the teachings of Jesus as regards 
Crime, Wealth, Poverty, Labor, Marriage, the Sabbath, Religious 
Authorities, Social Reform, and Missions. Some of these chapters 
are especially well worth reading and present a view-point well 
adapted to the Chinese of to-day. 

R. F. F. 


Mornings with Jesus. By Arthur Rugh. Association Press of China. 

Price Mex. 25 cents, postpaid. 

This book, prepared for use in English, is for those who have 
some knowledge of the Bible. It is intended as a guide to devo¬ 
tional study during the Morning Watch, and takes the student 
consecutively through the Gospel of Mark. The readings are 
short, often comprising only a verse or two. Valuable suggestions 
are made as to how this reading should be done. In connection 
with each reading the author has made good use of the question 
to stimulate thought and imagination. The closing question or 
sentence links the reader up with some practical problem in his 
or her life, or raises the question of his or her relation to friends 
and society. A good and helpful book. 

R. 
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Studies in the Four Gospels. By Henry T. Sell. New York , Papers 
G. $0.33, Cloth G. $0,60. 

This is the last of a series of Bible study books which 
have been having a wide circulation in America. The qualities 
which have doubtless led to this result commend them to 
all who have occasion to teach comparatively advanced English- 
speaking Chinese students. The style is simple and unteehnical; 
the treatment brief but succinct; the doctrinal point-of-view modern 
but constructive. There is evidence of wide and discriminat¬ 
ing reading, but only the results are preserved with no traces of 
the workshop litter. The book ought to lead to a much more 
intelligent appreciation of the Gospels by students in Arts or Theo¬ 
logical Colleges to whose limitations and attainments it seems to 
be peculiarly adapted. 

J. L. S. 


% H S Christian Literature Society. 1918. $0.45 Mex. 

This is a translation by Dr. A. P. Parker of a book widely 
used in India entitled * ‘ Christianity in Doctrine and Experience.” It 
discusses under twenty-five headings the leading Christian tenets 
in the form of question and answer. Scripture proof-texts are 
extensively used. The theological point-of-view is rigidly conserv¬ 
ative ; the treatment is minutely thorough. The Chinese style is 
admirable, a dear limpid wenli , free from affectations, but accep¬ 
table to any scholar. The book ought to be most serviceable as a 
theological text-book in Bible schools or training classes, or as 
an aid to intelligent inquirers. 

J. L. S. 


Pictures of Church History (i !)■ By Isaac Mason and 

Ha ChI-tao. Christian Literature Society. Price Mex . $0.30. 

This is a book of thirty-six chapters, and gives in brief out¬ 
line some of the outstanding events of Church History from the 
time of the Apostles, to the entrance of Christianity into China. 
The pen and ink portraits are reinforced by eleven full-page illus¬ 
trations depicting some of the more striking events recorded in 
the book. The Apostle Johu and the Robber Chief, Athanasius 
presenting himself before Constantine, Destruction of Idol at Alex¬ 
andria, and the Nestorian Monument are among them. They help 
to lighten the book, and should stimulate the interest of the reader. 
In some cases the artist might have made his subjects a little 
happier looking ; but perhaps he did not know the line “Religion 
never was designed to make our pleasures less.” 

The book should prove of great value in teaching converts in 
China, that the growth of the Church has been by the way of 
opposition, persecution, and death. It gives a brief account of 
several who suffered martydom in Rome and elsewhere; describes 
the persecutions under Nero, Domitian, and other emperors; and 
shows the attitude of many celebrated men to the Gospel when it was 
spread through the Roman Empire. The testimony of Pliny as 
to the practice of Christians is given, as well as his general con¬ 
tempt for their doctrines. 
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A chapter is devoted to the use and spread of Monasticisra. 
Its gradual growth* in Egypt and its taking root in Europe is 
described, while at the same time the fact that it is more closely 
related to Buddhism than Christianity, and had its rise in India 
and not in Judea is clearly pointed out. 

Pastors, teachers, and evangelists who read this little work, 
will find a fund of information, and a good deal of fresh matter for 
illustrating their sermons and addresses. Perhaps some day the 
translators may find time to bring their work up to date, and to 
clothe their facts with such adornments in the way of comment 
as their wisdom shall suggest. 

F. W. B. 


Syllabus of Christian Apoi.ogktics. By William P. Chalfant. Ameri¬ 
can Presbyterian Press , Shanghai. Price 30 cents. 

This little hand-book has grown out of several years of theolo¬ 
gical teaching in Shantung. A pathetic interest attaches to the 
fact that before its appearance both Dr. Chalfant and his writer 
had passed into the fuller life for a reasoned belief in which 
the book pleads with fine effect. It is a most valuable contribution 
to the meagre list of theological text-bocks in Chinese suited 
to the present demands of advanced students. One unique feature 
is that there is a comprehensive English syllabus. Another aid to 
the Western teacher is a Vocabulary of Terms. The treatment is 
thoroughly scientific and requires hard thought for mastery. 
But this is what the defenders of the faith must give to meet the 
existing spirit of inquiry or infidelity among the thinking men of 
the New China. This book will furnish at once a discipline and a 
treasury of apologetic material. The only defect would seem to be 
in a slightly awkward Chinese style which will be somewhat of a 
hindrance in commending the book to the very type of student who 
would most readily welcome the matter. But this ought not to 
prevent its wide and beneficial use. 

J. E. S. 


The Vitalized School. By Francis B, Pearson. The Macmillan Co . 

For sale by Messrs. Edward Evans & Sons. Pp. 334. Price , G. $j.40 , 

This is an inspirational book, written to assist in the creation 
of a proper attitude on the part of teachers towards their task. 
The author, who is Superintendent of Public Instruction in Ohio, 
believes that “the school process is an integral part of the life 
process”; hence he advocates teaching the child, and not alone a 
book or a subject. While he is not sure as to whether teachers 
are born or made, he is quite clear that all teachers and teaching 
can be improved. 

Some interesting definitions of education are given : “ Educa¬ 
tion in the large is the process of making substitutions”; “Educa¬ 
tion may be defined as a process of enlarging the concept of 
words.” And again, “ Education is the process of world- 
building.” 

The book also aims to show how to create attitudes on the 
part of pupils; thus in the course of the book many answers 
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are given to questions as to how to create these attitudes, and 
the relation of the school to living interests is shown in a number 
of ways. The creation of proper democratic concepts of co¬ 
operation, patriotism, is also dealt with. The use of history, art, 
spelling, etc., and the way to link them up with practical interests, 
is treated. Much stress is laid on the living interest of the teacher 
in linking pupils to their daily living problems: a moribund 
teacher cannot vitalize a school. The book is not technical, and 
yet aims to carry over into ordinary educational problems modern, 
educational principles. A reading of the book should help to 
weaken the hold of educational tradition and turn the face of 
the reader towards the newer possibilities of making the school 
a place for living out daily interests rather than for preparing 
for a coming examination. 

R. 


A Schoolmaster of the Great Citv. By Angelo PaTri. 221 pages . 

Published by The Macmillan Co. Price $1.2$. 

The Public School iu America has been too largely a machine : 
all enter iu the same way, pass through the same kind of training, 
and are sent out into life without any adequate training for life 
or knowledge of it. The method tends to suppress individuality. 

Here and there are teachers with visions who are trying out 
their ideas and working for their ideals and the system is rapidly 
changing. The schoolroom is being humanized. The school is 
rapidly being made the center of the life and interests of the 
community in which it is located ; it must provide the proper 
training for all of the children, and it must touch and influence 
for the best all of the activities of the people. The school can 
do this as no other agency can. 

This book tells the story of a real live teacher, throbbing with 
ambitions for his school, and he summarizes his ideas of reform as 
follows:—“First, we must change the life of the school, making 
school experiences life experiences; second, we must change the 
teacher’s training, making the teacher life-trained, instead of book- 
trained ; third, we must break the deadening influence of a too 
strongly centralised system; we must individualise the schools 
rather than mass them.” 

N. C. G. 


Religion and the New American Democracy. By Joseph Ernest 
McAfee. 

This is a pamphlet intended, as the author says, to promote 
discussion and secure criticism on the ideas presented therein; and 
both of these will most likely be freely forthcoming. The author 
is trying to show the effect upon present religious creeds and 
organizations of the application of modern democratic ideas. He 
believes that the giving up of autocracy in philosophy and practice 
will enforce a like change iu all creeds aud denominational organiza¬ 
tions. He feels that neither the “Union” Church nor the 
“Federated” Church has or will succeed, both having limita- 
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lions that the man in the pew will no longer accept; hence the 
‘'Community” Church, in which a community group is the 
controlling {actor, is, he thinks, the Church of the future. 

The pamphlet is an attempt to speak for the man in the street 
and the man iu the pew. It thus sets forth some probable effects 
upon religious creeds, worship, and organization, of the growing 
democratic movement. He arraigns particularly the attempt to 
“institutionalize personal religious experience” as one of the 
greatest of the several things the matter with the American Church. 
In contrast with what he speaks of as the modern “evangelical” 
idea, the author thinks that the Community Church must promote 
with all its energy “a change of heart in the individual, the 
turning of his purposes away from self-gratification to aspirations 
after the common good.” 

The book is full of strong meat, fearless in its outlook, and 
suggestive of coming readjustments that will have to be faced 
though they may not appear equally desirable or agreeable to all. 
Even those who cannot follow the author will do well to understand 
the line of thought he represents. 

In a letter accompanying the pamphlet he says, “ This world 
is a great world to live in, ami we must all step lively to keep up 
with the great advances of our day.” 

R. 


A New World Democracy. An outline study of the new world order in 
the light of Jesus' own ideas. Association Press , New York. C. 20 cents. 

This pamphlet consists of a series of studies upon present 
pressing world problems viewed in the light of certain crises in the 
life of Jesus and certain of His correlative teachings. The nine 
brief lessons are intended to be the basis of a discussion; hence 
each study has a good many leading questions together with 
comments thereon, quoted from some of the world leaders who are 
attempting to grapple therewith. Some of the topics discussed 
are : A new basis of happiness ; an equal chance for all; revenge : 
love for enemies ; a world neighborhood. While naturally it deals 
with problems from the viewpoint of the United States, and is 
indeed intended to be used in connection with Bosworth’s “About 
Jesus,” nevertheless the subjects discussed are of international 
interest. It would form an excellent text-book for a Sunday 
school group of adults or of young men and young women. 

R. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

American Timers. By James h . Savler. Methodist Book Concern , 
New York. G . $0.1$ net. 

A pamphlet giving a large number of instances of prominent Christians 
who have tithed their possessions in the interests of Christian work. Good 
material for sermons on stewardship. A list of bibliographical notes at the 
back tells where to get additional material on this topic. 

Prepared or Unprepared? F. H. Cheery. Association Press, N. V. 

A pamphlet on the responsibility of parents for properly preparing 
children for life. 
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What has G^d to do with this Was? E. Albert Cook. Association 
Press, N. Y. 

This shows that the war has not deprived men of the chance to do good 
but has given them opportunities for supreme self-sacrifice. It is therefore an 
opportunity for God to teach the world some needed lessons. 

What Kind of a Fight are We in? Ernest R. Groves. Association 
Press, N. Y. 

This little pamphlet deals with the moral significance of the war, Chris¬ 
tianity and the war, and the need for a compelling Christian idealism. It 
aims to show therefore the real meaning of this war. 

The Way of Power. John Fade, Vice-President Asbury College, Will- 
more , Ky. F. H. Pevell Co., G. $/.oo net. 

This is a series of lectures to Christian workers, dealing with the theme, 
How can the sin-stricken world be delivered from its sin ? The answer is, 
only through Christians being more Cbristlike, which is the way of power. 

The Annuae Report of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions is a compendium of facts about the world wide work 
of this society. An especially interesting section is that dealing with “ Cam¬ 
paigns of Evangelism ” in China. 

Philosophy and the War, By R. T. Flewelung. The Abingdon Press. 
G. $0.60 net. 

A short discussion of the relation of German philosophy to present world 
conditions. The author feels that impersonalism is the essential feature and 
weakness of this philosophy and the came of the present disturbance. The 
world is at present demanding a personalistic interpretation of life. The 
book is very suggestive. 


Correspondence 


THAT lt TEN CONVERTS PER 
WORKER AFTER A HUNDRED 
AND TEN YEARS.” 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : What an egregious 
blunder 1 must have made, as 
Mr. Waters has bowled me over 
without even reading my book ! 
After such a setting down, per¬ 
haps I should hide my head in 
shame. But the great principle 
at stake demands a further state¬ 
ment. 

I am rejoiced to hear more about 
that work among the aborigines. 
II that were typical of the mis¬ 
sions in China, I should have 
nothing further to say. Unfor¬ 
tunately the contrast intensifies 
the point I make. If these few 
workers have been able to win 


fifteen thousand converts, then 
the rest of us must lower our 
average. We shall not have 
even that ten converts apiece. 

The point I made came out 
strongly in the conferences at 
Ruling this year. When the 
figures of the Continuation Com¬ 
mittee were posted, the congre¬ 
gation were shocked to find that 
for 1917 the report was approxi¬ 
mately one convert per worker ! 
We heard of a strong educational 
institution from which in all its 
history not one graduate had 
entered the ministry. We heard 
of a mission in which eighteen 
per cent of the members were in 
mission pay. 

I do not minimize what has 
been accomplished, but beyond 
all question, the results are piti¬ 
ably below what they should 
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and could be. 27,562 workers, 
Chinese and foreign, report about 
27,000 converts (exact figures not 
to hand) for 1917, and 294,825 
members as the result of this 
hundred and ten years’ work. 
The Mission Boards of the United 
States and Canada put their last 
annual income at $26,214,137 
(gold). For their 10,778 mis¬ 
sionaries in all lands, that would 
be $2,432 each, including both 
home and field expenditures. If 
the 5,744 missionaries in China 
cost at a proportionate rate, it 
means $13,969,408 for China or 
$558 gold per convert. These 
figures speak for themselves. 

It is to be hoped that my 
critic has been able to discover 
from the booklet, “Reorganiza¬ 
tion the Hope of Foreigu Mis¬ 
sions” (see fly-leaf) what was 
meant by “ falling into line with 
the world-wide swing towards 
democracy,” etc. For the sake 
of those who have not seen it, I 
may make a brief statement. 

In many of the missions, which 
have not yet caught the forward 
trend, every missionary, every 
station, every building, ail mis¬ 
sion policy, all mission funds, 
everything, is under the control 
of a board in the West, and of 
their representatives organized 
into “missions” to which the 
church-members have no repre¬ 
sentation. The world,—yes, I 
boldly repeat it, the world is 
fighting for the right of people 
to self-government, but we mis¬ 
sionaries base our work on the 
old monarchical principle of 
foreign domination,—kindly do¬ 
mination, it is true, yet foreign. 
When men join our churches, 
they have to make up their 
minds to submit to it. 

There are two general systems 
in vogue. We may call them 
respectively the autocratic and 
the democratic method. 


The autocratic says : Make 
the people give. This method 
is based on the principle of the 
machine; it considers the con¬ 
verts as part of an organization, 
built up and run from the West. 
The foreigners choose the lead¬ 
ers. They tell the members 
what their contributions should 
be for. The duty of relieving 
the home church of the support 
of this work is stressed. The 
weakness of this system is that 
it lacks motivation. Business 
firms can appeal to self-interest, 
governments can compel. Mis¬ 
sions, to be effective, must not 
only furnish the machine, the 
organization, but must also find 
some way to create motive, to 
put steam into the engine. 

The democratic method says, 
lead men to give. To do so, 
make it plain from the beginning 
that the work is their own. A 
man has no zeal to improve 
another’s property, but let him 
get a few' acres of his own. 
Then he puts out money, and 
works early and late on it. The 
Christian appeal works through, 
the natioual spirit, the love of 
family and posterity. This sys¬ 
tem cultivates initiative. 

Some mission organizations 
have worked long and most 
successfully on democratic prin¬ 
ciples, self-government, freedom 
of speech, equal rights, mutual 
confidence. When all the mis¬ 
sions reorganize, we shall have 
a different tale to tell. 

Hugh W. Whitk. 
Yencheng, Kiangsu. 

A QUKSTJON OF TRANSLATION. 
To the Editor of 

The Chinese. Recorder. 

Dkak Sir : Mr. K. Morgan’s 
note in your August issue leads 
me to state a query which 
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occurred to me last July when 
conducting a Bible class among 
the Nosu of Si' Yang Ching in 
Kwei Chow. Our book was the 
Gospel of Johu and I was struck 
by what seemed to me the Jack 
of definiteness in the translation 
of tyyrei in John iv 123. The 
character used by the translators 
is This surely fails to ex¬ 
press the idea of God seeking, 
making an effort to obtain the 
spiritual worshippers? The A. 


V., R. V., and Moffatt all give 
“seek” and Weymouth gives 
“desires.” It seemed to me a 
pity that so profound and gra¬ 
cious a truth should be obscured 
and one wondered why it was so. 

I had thought it, after con¬ 
sideration, hardly worth while 
writing about but Mr. Morgan’s 
parallel stirred my mind again. 

Yours faithfully, 
Charles E. Hicks. 


Chinese Events and Tendencies 

N the anniversary of the birth of the republic Hsu 
Shib-chang was inaugurated as President at Peking. 
The exercises were conducted in private, but it is known 
that President Hsu’s inaugural address called for a 
policy of conciliation with the South. The first mandate 
signed by the new executive accepted the resignation of Tuan 
Chi-jui from the premiership. This is regarded as a step 
toward peace since General Tuan has favored a policy of 
unremitting warfare. Up to the present his successor has not 
been appointed. There have been no other changes in the 
cabinet. Among the many messages of congratulation received 
by President Hsu was one from President Wilson. The 
American note contained the wish that China might participate 
in the approaching peace conference. Mr. Hsu lias assured 
Mr. Wilson that China intends to have such participation. 
No vice-president has been elected as yet by the Peking 
parliament, though at one time it looked as though General 
Tsao Kun would obtain the coveted office. Many of tlie 
northern leaders favor holding the office open as a means of 
bargaining with the south. In the meantime commissioners 
from the government at Canton have gone to the United States 
to seek recognition of the southern movement, and a cabinet 
or semi-commission form of administration has been set up by 
the revolutionists. Wu Ting-faug is the strong man of the 
south. Recent papers announce the conclusion of a new loan 
of Yen 60,000,000 between Japanese bankers and the Peking 
government. Eight newspapers and one news agency which 
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published word of this loan before its conclusion were sup¬ 
pressed. Internal conditions in the country are rapidly growing 
worse. Anarchy now reigns in Shantung, Szechwan, Fukien, 
and other provinces. The movement in favor of foreign 
intervention of some sort seems to be growing. 


Missionary News 


General 


THE SUMMER STUDENT CON¬ 
FERENCES. 

Twelve hundred carefully 
selected students from one hun¬ 
dred and thirty schools gathered 
in eleven conferences in different 
sections of China this summer 
under the auspices of the Na¬ 
tional Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of 
China. 

These conferences aim very 
definitely at the religious life 
purposes and plans of the stu¬ 
dents. On the next to the last 
evening at each conference the 
delegates were given opportunity 
to register publicly any life deci¬ 
sions which they had reached 
during the conference. At one 
conference 45 students announced 
their decisions during a one 
hour meeting. Eleven of them 
had decided to enter the 
ministry as a life work. Six 
had decided to become Chris¬ 
tians—these were all of the 
non-Christians in the con¬ 
ference. In another conference 
50 delegates registered publicly 
their decision and in another 
one 80 including 20 decisions 
for the Christian life. These 
decision meetings are considered 
a fair test of the degree of 
success of the conferences. By 


this test the conferences held 
this year were uniformly the 
best in the history of the con¬ 
ferences. The decisions were 
notable for two things, first in 
the unusual number of strong 
students who chose the ministry 
as a life work, and second that 
practically every non-Christian 
delegate decided for the Chris¬ 
tian life. 

The following paragraph from 
a letter from the Kwantung 
Conference is typical of the 
spirit of all of the conferences:— 

“ Eighty student leaders united 
themselves in a pledge to win at 
least one man to Christian living and 
to endeavor to persuade at least one 
Christian friend to follow their ex¬ 
ample before the next student con¬ 
ference, At that time we will try to 
bring together the tnau won with the 
man who won him for it is our hope 
to follow these men back into their 
schools, helping them to fulfill their 
pledge of service. Nine students who 
came to the conference as non-Chris¬ 
tians asked for baptism and church- 
membership during the seven days.” 

The conferences were truly 
conferences where students of 
similar problems sat together by 
the hour and worked toward 
their solution. For the first 
time personal interviews were a 
dominating influence. Perhaps 
because in earlier j’ears many 
leaders were foreigners it has 
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seemed almost impossible to get 
leaders and delegates to meet in 
frank personal interview. This 
year in the Kianguan Confer¬ 
ence held in Soochow University, 
of the 130 delegates, no had 
one or more personal interviews 
with leaders on vital life ques¬ 
tions. The testimonies in the 
decision meeting revealed the 
fact that the best work of the 
days was done iu these personal 
interviews. Similar experiences 
are reported from practically all 
of the conferences. 

That happy day has arrived 
when practically all of the lead¬ 
ers of these conferences are 
Chinese. As these fine lads, 
leaders of the voluntary Christian 
work in their schools, went back 
to their homes and then to school 
the deepest impression the} 7 car¬ 
ried away was not the address 
of any foreigner but an unfor¬ 
gettable message on “Prayer” 
by Ding Ei-mei, “The Place of 
the Cross of Christianity” by 
Yee Hsing-lin, or “The Ministry 
as a Uife Work ’ ’ by Pastor Z. 
T. Kaung. 

The real meaning of these 
conferences can not be put down 
on paper. Those responsible for 
the conferences are thankful for 
very strong Chinese leadership, 
for well chosen delegations, for 
many life decisions registered, 
but these things which bring us 
so much satisfaction may later 
pall into nothingness in com¬ 
parison with some modest dele¬ 
gate whom no leader noticed 
but who in a conference fouud 
the path to God’s power in his 
life and is to appear one of these 
days as a Moody, a Pastor Hsi, 
or a Hudson Taylor, changing 
the course of history. 

That many students in these 
conferences caught a new vision 
for life service and found the 
path to power for that service 


we are sure and for all they will 
accomplish among the students 
iu China in the years to come we 
are thankful. 

Arthur Pugh, 

CHURCH UNION OVERSEAS. 

The Overseas Assemblies in 
Scotland, Australia, and New 
Zealand have all bad two main 
themes before them: the war 
and church union. The former 
theme has demanded searching 
inquiry into the state of the 
churches and their immediate 
outlook. No church in America 
has begun to approach the con¬ 
tribution of ministers and can¬ 
didates which these churches 
have made. Nor is it apt to do 
so under several years of war. 
Not much is reported to have 
been said about after-the-war 
conditions save as they challenge 
attention to the new unity 
emerging everywhere. In New 
South Wales the Presbyterian 
Assembly received deputations 
from the Methodist and Congre¬ 
gational bodies, and a correspon¬ 
dent believes that “ many now 
living will see” the three bodies 
united, though definite steps in 
that direction are not made pub¬ 
lic, if they have been taken. 
The Church of Scotland (Estab¬ 
lished) has approached the United 
Free Church with proposals of 
union which amount to a volun¬ 
tary disestablishment, at least so 
far as the relinquishing of state 
funds is concerned, and has 
been in turn approached by the 
Scottish Episcopal Church for a 
conference on possible union. 
In England, the lay sentiment 
for widespread realignment of 
the Churches has gained great 
force but is even distanced by 
much clerical sentiment among 
churchmen and non-conform¬ 
ists. Free churchmen are not 
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agreed on the recognition of the 
historic episcopate, though a 
strong group of them think it 
only fair to the majority of 
Christian believers in England 
who live tinder that faith. Prin¬ 
cipals Garvie and Selbie see no 
danger in the proposal, while 
Dr. Griffith-Jones shies at it. 
Meanwhile committees of the 
Wesleyan, the United Methodist, 
and the Primitive Methodist 
Churches in England are in 
hopeful conference regarding 
their union. Everywhere it is 
agreed that the church at home 
must find ways of working to¬ 
gether with the same abandon 
that marks the field and camp 
work of the war. The only 
hope for it is in getting eyes 
cleared for the essential things 
and maintaining a sincere re¬ 
cognition of differing views on 
collateral things. Perhaps these 
churches that louger have felt 
the pressure of the war can 
work out plans of union more 
quickly and safely than can 
those of America. Haste may 
prove wasteful here, as else¬ 
where, but it is a time to take 
counsel of faith and not of fear. 


CONSECRATION OF FIRST 
ANGIJCAN BISHOP. 

Archdeacon T. C. Shen of 
the Diocese of Chekiang was 
consecrated Bishop of the Chung 
Hwa Sheng Kung Hwei at the 
Church of Our Saviour, Shang¬ 
hai, on Wednesday, October 2. 
This consecration will be a land¬ 
mark in the history of missions 
of the Anglican Communion in 
China, and will not be without 
interest to all who follow the 


progress of the Christian Church 
in missionary lands. 

Bishop Graves of Shanghai, 
Chairman of the House of Bis¬ 
hops, was chief consecrator; 
Bishops Molony, Roots, Uiff, 
White, Norris, and Huntington 
assisted in the laying on of 
hands. The Prayer book serv¬ 
ice of Consecration was used 
in full in Chinese. The Rev. 
P. N. Tsu, Rector of the Church 
of Our Saviour, preached the 
sermon from Luke i 149. “For 
He that is mighty hath done for 
me great things; and holy is 
His Named’ The attendance 
of some sixty clergy, the sing¬ 
ing of the very large and welt 
trained choir of the Church of 
Our Saviour, and the reverence 
of a large congregation in which 
were many friends of other com¬ 
munions, all contributed to a 
solemn and joyful service. 

After the service Bishop 
Molony entertained the new 
Bishop and a large company of 
friends at tiffin at the Y. M. C. 
A., at which Bishop Shen was 
presented with a robe-case, a set 
of robes and a check from the 
Diocese of Chekiang, and a piece 
of plate from the Christians be¬ 
longing to the other churches of 
Ningpo. 

Bishop Shen is fifty-five years 
old, being the sou of one of the 
first clergy of the Diocese of 
Chekiang, and having a sou of 
his own in the ministry of the 
Diocese of Shanghai. He has 
been for many years the Presi¬ 
dent of, and the moving spirit in, 
the Missionary Society of the 
Diocese of Chekiang, aud is 
Chairman of two of the Diocesan 
Church Councils. He will work 
as Assistant Bishop under Bishop 
Molony. 




THE UNIFORM OF SALVATION ARMY OFFICERS IN CHINA. 

(Commissioner Charles H. Jeffries.) 
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News 

The next meeting of the 
Kiangsu Federation Council will 
take place on the 20th of Novem¬ 
ber at Chinkiang in the Presby¬ 
terian Church inside the city. 
Foreign delegates desiring enter¬ 
tainment may write to the Rev. 
D. W. Richardson, Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, Chinkiang. 

At a Sunday afternoon service 
held recently in Nanking the 
married couples and families sat 
together in the middle block, 
with single men in one side 
block and single women in the 
other. Here is an excellent sug¬ 
gestion for the solving of a much 
discussed question of Chinese 
propriety. 

Bishop W. F. McMurry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and Mrs. McMurry have 
arrived in Shanghai, with a view 
to taking up residence in China 
for four years, iu connection 
with mission work. In the home 
field in his Board of Church 
Extension work, in which he 
made a reputation as an organ¬ 
izer, his chief work has been of 
a missionary character. 

We have been asked to intimate 
that in addition to the Scripture 
Union Readings for 1919, already 
issued, there has been prepared 
an alternative course in the New 
Testament and Psalms for the 
benefit of Chinese friends who 
do not possess the complete 
Bible. Copies may be had on 
application to the honorary sec¬ 
retary, Mr. Gilbert McIntosh, 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 135 
North Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 

The English Baptist Mission 
in Shansi proposes to use the 
first moon of the Chinese New 


Items 

Year to carry on an evangelistic 
campaign in the districts visited 
last winter by the plague. Most 
of the Shansi Anti-plague Bureau 
work iu this district was done 
by missionaries. All those who 
formerly had a share iu that 
anti-plague campaign are now 
being invited to share in this 
evangelistic campaign. This 
will make it a real union effort. 

In view of the Rev. E. C. 
Eobenstine’s brief visit to Amer¬ 
ica, the Executive Committee of 
the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee expressed their high ap¬ 
preciation of his services, their 
personal regard for him, and 
assured him of their deep sym¬ 
pathy and prayers for him while 
absent from China. Dr. A. E- 
Warnshnis was appointed Acting 
Foreign Secretary during Mr. 
Eobenstine’s absence. 

As it appears likely that a 
considerable number of mission¬ 
aries did not receive the free 
copy of the August issue of 
"The China Bookman it is 
requested that those interested 
will as soon as possible send to 
Mr. J. W. Dovey, Business Man¬ 
ager of the China Bookman, 18 
Peking Road, Shanghai, for 
copies of this issue, indicating 
whether they wish copies of 
the Chinese edition also, of 
which some are still available 
for distribution to pastors, etc. 

The September (1918) issue 
of The Missionary Review of 
the World contains a suggestive 
article on “National or In¬ 
ternational Churches, Which?” 
The two ideals on this subject 
are presented by the Rev. James 
E. Barton, D.D., and the Rt. 
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Rev. J. W. Basbford,D.D. The 
fundamental question is as to 
whether the philosophy of na¬ 
tionalization or internationaliza¬ 
tion should prevail in the build¬ 
ing up of churches. The article 
bears directly on an emerging 
problem in China. 

The August (1918) issue of 
China's Millions (Toronto) is 
especially interesting in that it 
deals mainly with work among 
the border tribes. There is an 
illustrated article on the “ Black 
Miao Religion,” which among 
other things says : “ There is a 
belief in one great, Supreme 
Being, lord of heaven, 4 the 
thunderer.’ He has perfect 
knowledge and unlimited power. . 
All men, all created beings, are 
subject to him ; but it is believed 
he is too high for us to know 
and worship.” 

The Executive Committee of 
the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee passed the following re¬ 
solution, which arose out of the 
appointment of a committee of 
seven, at Lily Valley last 
August, for a special national 
evangelistic movement in China . 

(а) Resolved that a press bureau 
be organized at an early date, to 
advocate and spread Christian patriot¬ 
ism in China, especially among the 
Chinese Christians. 

(б) Resolved, that an earnest effort 
be made to promote as many Chris¬ 
tian Leaders’ Conferences as possible 
on Christian Patriotism and Personal 
Evangelism. 

The Special Committee of the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement, 
appointed by the China Continu¬ 
ation Committee, is planning to 
issue a Bulletin about the first 
of November making suggestions 
regarding the observance of the 
“ Special Week of Evangelism 


following the Chinese New Year, 
February 2-8, 1919. This Bul¬ 
letin will be printed in both 
English and Chinese and will be 
widely distributed. The com¬ 
mittee will welcome requests 
from any who desire to make 
sure that they receive a copy. 
Single copies will be distributed 
free ; in large numbers it will be 
sold at cost. 

The Executive Committee of 
the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee voted to approve the re¬ 
port of the Special Committee 
on Phonetic Writing, in which 
it had been voted unanimously 
to recommeud the adoption of 
the “ Chu Yin Tzu Mu” phone¬ 
tic system, and iu which plans 
w T ere adopted for the circulation 
of certain literature therein. 
This report included a tentative 
budget of Mex. $7,500 to launch 
the movement. Steps are being 
taken to secure someone who can 
devote full time to this special 
propaganda. A Special Com¬ 
mittee was appointed to super¬ 
vise the necessary editorial work, 
of w T hich Dr. Sidney G. Peill is 
Chairman. This committee was 
empowered to carry out the 
recommendations on this subject 
already approved. 

The following list of subjects 
is taken from the program of 
the 76th annual meeting of the 
Michigan Congregational Con¬ 
ference and indicates the way in 
which the present world upheaval 
is forcing deep thinking on the 
Christian faith and program: 

“The Faith, 

God .—What sort of a deity presides 
over events to-day ? What attributes 
will be sought in deity by the re¬ 
ordered society of to-morrow ? 

Sin .—Where lies the authority to 
define its character? In the clash of 
ideals where appears the umpire ? 
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Salvation .—What kind of a salva¬ 
tion do they seek who press on de¬ 
liberately, willingly, eagerly into the 
hell of uproar, mud, and blood in 
Flanders ? 

“The Organization 

What sort of a Church does democ¬ 
racy require ? 

How should tbe religious organiza¬ 
tion be related to other social institu¬ 
tions? 

Democracy and the Missionary 
Program. 

“The Ministry. 

The minister’s threefold office ; tbe 
survival and development of these 
functions in the new society. 

Specialization in religious leader¬ 
ship under the requirements of the 
new democracy." 

We give in this issue a picture 
of Chas. H. Jeffries, Commis¬ 
sioner of tbe Salvation Army in 
China, dressed iu the recently 
adopted uniform of that organi¬ 
zation. This uniform is the 
result of a decision that has 
been reached with reference 
to the dress to be worn by the 
officers—Chinese and foreign— 
of the Salvation Army. The 
reasons given for adopting the 
Chinese costume are: That 
such a costume will enable the 
foreign officers to associate them¬ 
selves more closely with the 
Chinese in general and their 
colleagues in particular, will help 
to undermine the idea that Wes¬ 
ternization and Christianity are 
one and the same thing, and 
will emphasize the fact that tbe 
Chinese Christians are not fol¬ 
lowing foreigners when they be¬ 
come Christians. 

Commissioner Jeffries has writ¬ 
ten an interesting and informing 
article on the work of the Salva¬ 


tion Army in China, which will 
appear in the next issue of the 
“ China Mission Year Book.” 

One of the new pupils received 
at the School for the Deaf, 
Chefoo, this autumn, is a nice, 
bright boy of fourteen who lost 
his hearing through illness when 
he was about nine years old. 
He had been in school a year so 
had a slight knowledge of Chi¬ 
nese characters. Now, after four 
years of absolute silence, he still 
retains some of his speech; much 
of it imperfect, but it forms a 
basis on which to build speech 
that will be almost as good as 
that of a bearing child. Under 
careful suggestions from the 
teacher and by association with 
words and ideas still retained he 
is recalling a great deal of what 
has been forgotten. He read 
the lips a little when he first 
came and is rapidly improving. 
Our great regret is that he 
did not come to us sooner after 
losing his hearing in which case 
his speech could have all beeu 
retained with quite a natural 
utterance and voice. When 
asked why he did not come 
sooner, he replied that his peo¬ 
ple never heard of the school 
until a relative employed near 
here happened to tell them. 
The account of this boy is 
given with the hope that it may 
meet the eye of some one inter¬ 
ested in a similar case and be 
the means of leading them to 
give the afflicted one the benefit 
of expert teaching before too 
much of the spoken language is 
lost. 
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Personals 


births. 

October : 

2nd, at Chaochowfu, to Rev. T. W. D. 
and Mrs. James, E. P. M., a daughter. 

2nd, at Pakon, Chi., to Mr. and 
Mrs. Reginald W, Sturt, C. M. M. L., 
a son (Charles Twite). 

MARRIAGE. 

Jui,y : 

nth, in Chicago, II. S, A., Rev. 
George E. Partch and Dr. Julia N. 
Wood. P. N. 

DEATHS. 

September : 

23rd, Capt. G. Ernest Cornaby, nth 
Royal Fusiliers; aged twenty-four; 
third son of the Rev. W. A. Cornaby 
and the late Mrs. Cornaby. 

October : 

12th, at Killing, Mrs. Mary M., 
wife of Dr. G. F. Fitch, aged seventy 
years. P. N. 

24th, at Peking, Maurice Dwight, 
born February i$th, 1916, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dwight W. Edwards, 
Y. M. C. A. 

ARRIVALS. 

August : 

21st, from U. S. A., Mr, M. A. Kees ; 
Mr. L. M. Sears, Y. M. C. A. 

September : 

16th, from TJ. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
A. O. Long and children, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Cline and child, Y, M. 

C. A. 

25th, from U. S. A., Mrs. M. A. 
Kees and children, Y. M. C. A. 

27th, from U. S. A., Misses Pearson, 
Laurence, Irving, and Hill, P. N. 

30th, from Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. M. Trivett (ret.), C. M. M.; Mrs. 
G. M. Ross (ret.), Mrs. Stevenson 
(ret.) P. C. C; Rev. E. L. Mattox, 

D. D., (ret.) P. N.; Mrs. W. Y. King, 
Misses F. A. M. Young, L. I. Bates, 
and R, A. Smith, C.I.M. From U.S.A., 
Dr. and Mrs, S. Lewis (ret.), M. E. 
F. B.; Miss E. M. Gauss (ret.); Misses 
Winchester and Sutherland, Rev. and 
Mrs. Ward Davis, P. N. Messrs. Jack- 
son and Desterhaft (Wuchow), C. & 
M. A. 

October : 

1st, from U. S. A,, Dr. and Mrs, 
P, S. Evans (ret.), S. B. C. 

2nd, Mrs. Shapteigh (ret.), C. I. M. 
Rev. and Mrs. Homer Dubs (Nan¬ 


king L. S ), U. E. Rev. T. George 
(new), Disc. Miss Levda (Nanking 

L. S.), TJ. PL Mrs. Robt. Welch and 
child (new). Misses Vernon and 
Stone (new, Ruling School), M. E. 
F. B. 

6th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Pettit and children. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Allen and child, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. Sweet man and children 
Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Watkins and 
child, Mr. and Mrs, L. G. Bates and 
children, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Rumsey 
(Navy Asso., Shanghai), Mr. and 
Mrs. P. L. Gillett and children 
(ret.), Y. M. C. A. Misses E. M. 
Axelson (Hansheohsien), M. Fesmire 
(Thibetan border) E, Halstead (Wtt- 
chow), M. Hartman (Indo-China), 
Mr. Irving Stebbins (Indo-China), 
C. & M. A. Misses M. Bovell and 

E. Brodbeek (Nanking L. S.), Misses 
Lehman and Habegger. Miss Boring 
(new, Peking Med. Sch. Rockfeller 
Found.). Rev. and Mrs.C.C Marriott 
and children (ret.) S. B. C. Misses 
RiSel and Colter, Pist. Fund. Mr. 
and Mrs. Deevers (new), Y. M. C. A. 

1 ath, Miss M. J. Peterson (ret.), 
Rev. and Mrs. T. Beare, A. F. M. 

iSth, from Canada, Miss M. R. 
Swann, M. C. C. From U. S. A., Rev. 
and Mrs. J. C. Jensen (ret.), A. B. F. 

M. S. 

26th, from Canada, Rev. D. W. 
Crofts, C. I. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

September : 

14th, to U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. M. H, 
Wheeler and children, Y. M. C. A. 

October: 

4th, to Siberia, Mr. F. C. Foster 
A. B. F. M. S., (Y. M. C. A. work). 

5th, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 
Lobenstine and children, C. C. C. 

12th, to France, Mr. L- E. Jordan, 
C. M, M. L. (Y. M. C. A. work). To 
IL S. A., Rev. and Mrs. F. W. Bible 
and children, P. N. 

14th, to France, Mr. F. K. W. Guls- 
ton, Dist. Fund (Y. M. C. A. work). 
To Canada, Miss G. H. Murray, Pe¬ 
king Blind School; Miss McWilliams, 
P. C. I. To U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
W. W. Highberger and children, Miss 
A. G. Herriott, P. N. 

18th, to Siberia, Prof.C. H. Robert¬ 
son, Y. M. C. A.; Mr. S. Beath, A. B. 

F. M. S. (Y. M. C. A. work). To 
U, S. A., Miss K. Halsey, Miss K. 
King, Y. W. C. A. 
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Editorial 

What a sigh of relief went up from a torn and 
peace at Xaet. war _ wear y W orld when the news came of the 
signing of the armistice ! Vociferous jubilations have been 
suppressed and cheers have been chastened into quiet expressions 
of deep thankfulness by the memory of the millions of mourners 
and the great army of sufferers from grievous wounds and 
disablement Then, too, it was felt that whilst the triumph was 
one of ideals, of spiritual as well as physical victory, of higher 
vision and sacred sacrifice, the only true acknowledgement 
fitting in these first moments of relief was one from the depths 
of strangely moved hearts thanking God for vouchsafing victory 
and peace. “Be still and know that I am God,” “The Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth,” and such echoes from the experi¬ 
ences of succoured men of faith of olden time, were the natural 
expression of men and women and nations who had cried out 
for God, the Eternal God, as they never had before. 

* * * 

WHILST naturally u Back to God ” has been the 
3Sacfc to Cbrfat, cf y au< j attitude of repentant and humbled 

mankind, we feel that the hackneyed phrase of “Back to 
Christ” can have a new significance as we seek for a cure for 
the wounds and a solution for the problems of a disabled and 
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distracted world. There is an insistent appeal from the men 
who have fought and suffered for us for a simpler creed; in 
their wistful searching for the right principles of human 
relationships they hopefully turn to the living Lord, and whilst 
with some there have been reactions to the influence of the war 
which indicate hardening and besmirching there are reactions 
of redemption and consecration which indicate that Christ is a 
glowingly potent force in the world. The fact that Christ had 
no use for social differences, and was without racial prejudice, 
cheers us as we think of the problems of reconstruction ahead. 
The death of distance has always been looked upon as the 
opportunity for knitting the world into one brotherhood, with 
Christ as Savior and Elder Brother; but it has been shown that 
the multiplication of points of contact has meant increase of 
occasions for friction. The war has made clear the significant 
fact that only God in Christ can save men or Society. 
Education, legislation, and social uplift have failed so far, and 
only through the Gospel can the world become a kinder and 
better place. “No man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
declared Him.” 

* * * 

The immense opportunities for reconstructive 
_ work in Siberia, Russia, Europe, and even in 

America, will present an appeal for missionary 
endeavor tending to deflect missionaries from other fields of 
missionary work. This is the main thought of an article in 
The Japan Evangelist , by Mr. D. G. Haring, on “After the 
War-New Missionaries—Whence?” This means that in a 
sense the older mission work will come into competition with 
newer appeals for help. China mission work will not feel the 
effect of this competition as much as a mission field like Japan, 
since one of the biggest tasks of reconstruction in the whole 
world presents itself in China. Nevertheless the task of world 
rejuvenation will make a demand upon the Christian forces 
that will affect all work already established. The appeal of 
the China field for new missionaries will have to be couched in 
terms to meet the new spirit of the age and to set forth the 
unparalleled task of reconstruction now upon us in China. 
More than ever shall we need to let the “ necessities of our own 
peculiar creeds” slip into a secondary place. Our ability and 
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willingness to uuite and organize our forces will be a strong 
factor in making a successful appeal to new missionaries. The 
Allies have sunk national identity in the bigger ideal of world 
welfare; missions will need to sink their traditional identity in 
the supreme ideal of promoting Christian living in China. 
Mission work in China has one of the biggest appeals now 
existing for increase of forces, if this appeal is presented wisely. 
But through this appeal must vibrate the purest notes of 
loving service to God and man if it is to set hearts vibrating 
in fruitful response thereto. 

# * * 

u a PP ea * successfully to modern supporters 

J5ur- m j ss j ons we mus t b e a bi e give an inventory 

of what we have done, show what we need 
and what we expect to do ; to secure sustained support our 
plans must be on a scale commensurate with the ideals of the 
supporters and the whole problem of mission work. Thus the 
survey of mission work in China, now well under way, is of 
extreme significance. Its completion will probably take some 
years, but its findings when published will set new standards 
of mission work to match the new standards of beneficence 
which the war has created. We shall not, however, need to 
wait for the complete findings of this survey ere it will be 
of use to us, as reports on sections of the field will be pub¬ 
lished from time to time which will be extremely valuable 
not only for the sections they deal with directly but for all 
mission work. 

The result of this survey will be u a speedier, more 
effective and more economical evangelization of China. ” For 
the securing of the necessary information numerous excellent 
question blanks have been prepared, covering all phases of the 
work. The China Medical Missionary Association, the China 
Christian Educational Association, and the China Continuation 
Committee are co-operating in this survey. The answers to 
questions asked will make a contribution to the evangelization 
of China as vital as any other form of mission work and as 
necessary for adequate preparation therefor as Paul’s retreat 
into Arabia. 

Some of the results that we may expect from this survey 
are : (i) a better understanding of the inter-relation of the 
various Missions; (a) clearer ideas as to the relative needs of 
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different sections of the field ; (3) more complete and hence 
safer data ou which to estimate needs; (4) an understanding of 
the real possibilities of the Chinese Church in regard to 
self-support and evangelization ; (5) the formulation of an 
appeal to Chiuese and Western Christians which shall stir their 
sense of responsibility to the full and show that the best of all 
that Christians have is needed for this most Christian task of 
helping China. The Committee which has this comprehensive 
task in hand must have our sympathy, our prayers, and our 
help. First, this survey; then adequate planning, then an 
onward sweep of Christian service in China far beyond any of 
our former visions—aud all under the influence and with the 
help of God's Spirit 

5ft 5fC * 

Disturbances are rife in many parts of China, 
IJtetcauflbt ^ut the present distracting conditions in Shantung 

deserve our special sympathy and need our special 
prayers. These disturbances appear particularly acute where 
Japanese influence and control is making itself felt. With the 
political side we have nothing to do; we can only hope that 
these occurrences, the reports of which come to ns, arise out of 
the irresponsible, thoughtless action of individual Japanese and 
are not the outcome of any settled Goverment policy. But with 
the moral aspects of these disturbances and their effect upon 
mission work we are directly concerned ; indeed, we should 
not be true to our responsibilities if we were to keep quiet. 
Opium raised in Korea is openly sold ; taxes are increased at 
every opportunity, in one case the tax upon one hospital has 
been so increased that the continuance of its work is meuaced. 
Mission work is becoming more difficult. In one instance a 
“red-light" district was, in spite of protest, put in close 
proximity to a mission work and invitations to the opening 
sent to all the foreigners except the Consuls and the mission¬ 
aries in that vicinity ; the result lias been that the Chinese are 
unwilling to send their children to the mission schools that are 
near this centre, Chinese have been tortured for the purpose 
of extorting money. Again we repeat that it seems as though 
such things could only be perpetrated by individuals who have 
run amok; there is danger, however, that they may be 
attributed to their Government, and in any event it is necessary 
that steps be taken to put a stop to such conditions, as they 
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indicate an indifference to fundamental human rights and 
obligations not in accord with the present trend of world ideas. 
We can only hope that they are temporary, at the worst, and 
will pass away with the establishment of more normal and 
settled conditions. 

* * * 

A SHORT but pertinent article on the relation of 
/&is0lcmar$ “Missionary Influence and Missionary Salaries ” 
itis published in Millard's Review under date of 
November 9th, 1918. The article is sympathetic throughout, 
and indicates indeed a changed attitude on the part of the 
business world to the whole problem of mission work. The 
writer’s point is that the scale of support of the missionaries 
has much to do with their influence both among Chinese and 
Westerners. In January of this year the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America discussed this same question at 
considerable length ; they, however, looked at it from the 
viewpoint of the question as to whether the financial 
situation made it necessary to change the rate of support of 
missionaries. The question is a complicated one; this will 
explain why the writer in Millard''s Review missed it 
on one or two minor details ; yet both articles agree in this 
statement taken from the speech of Mr. Dwight H. Day, on 
this subject: “There is uo economy in trying to effect a 
saving in mission funds by paying salaries that do not afford a 
decent living.” This same speaker conceded that more money 
is needed to support missionaries on furlough, but left open 
the question as to whether the same thing is true of missionaries 
at work. One fact, however, is generally true—that the cost 
of living has risen all over the world. It would seem therefore 
that a readjustment is necessary. We must confess to a wish 
that in this readjustment the missionary might be relieved of 
all “special favors” that tend to mark him as a class apart or 
as a poorly disguised object of charity. We wonder sometimes 
as to whether a delicate sense of personal independence is not 
injured by the system of “special grants” on individual 
request We should like our readers to tell us what they think 
about this matter. It is a question that needs frank discussion. 
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fPraper Changes things, 

“ For verily I say unto you that whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain, Re thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those things 
which he saith shall come to pass ; be shall have whatever he 
saith.'’ Mark 11:23. 

China in 1918. 

(Each sqnare represents 1,000,000 people. The white cross 
represents the Chinese Christian constituency—654,658.) 



Has yotir lack of prayer in 1918 been in any way responsible 
for the unremoved mountains of ignorance, superstition, idolatry, 
unbelief, and sin ? 

Net increase during East Year in Protestant Com¬ 
municant Church Members in China as contrasted with 
the Foreign and Chinese Working Forces. 

(White bar represents increase in communicants: black bar 
total number of missionaries, shaded bar total number of employed 
Chinese workers.) 


0 S.CCC 10,000 1&OC0 20,000 23,000 30000 



What will your prayer do in 1919 to change this ratio? 

What changes will need to be made in your prayer life if your 
prayers are to help change things ? 







SUSPENSION BRIDGE. (See page 786.) 









BOAT SCENE ON THE YANGTZE GORGE. 
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North-western Szechwan 

R. F. FITCH 


Knight, then employed in the Chinese Government 
University in Chengtu, Szechwan, first showed me part of his 
collection of photographs of that region. He was but an 
amateur, his work was very imperfect, yet it revealed a country 
that was a paradise for both photographer and explorer. 
Various books of travel only intensified my original desire 
and at last there came the fulfilment of the dreams of past 
years. There were three in our party, Mr. S. D. Gamble, of 
Pasadena, Cal., Rev. J. Hillcoat Arthur, an old friend and 
co-worker in Hangchow, and myself. Together we took about 
three thousand pictures. 

We left Shanghai on June nth, 1917, and arrived back 
in Shanghai on October 9th, being absent approximately 
four months and having traveled over four thousand miles. 
It took twenty-five days from Shanghai to get to that part 
of the country where our tramping began. 

In reading the accounts of various travelers to West China 
I have noticed that most of them narrate events aud experiences 
in the form of a diary. Thus on various days there are partial 
references to similar objects with their frequently varying 
characteristics. It has seemed best to treat of the observations 
made on this trip in topical form, gathering all the material on 
any one subject under that particular head thus concentrating 
the kinds of information that might be given. 

THE GORGES OF THE YANGTZE. 

These magnificent gorges with their huge canyons, 
treacherous underlying crags, sudden rise and fall of the 
current with the presence or absence of floods, dangerous rapids 
and whirlpools, have become the death trap for thousands of 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages 
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T is now over twelve years since I first conceived the 
desire to go to Szechwan. This desire was greatly 
intensified when about ten years ago a young man, Prof. 
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junks and many thousands of lives. In the Upper Yangtze 
which would include these gorges there are from seven to 
eight thousand junks employing about two hundred and fifty 
thousand men. The Chinese say that in these gorges about 
ten per cent of the junks are stranded every year and about five 
per cent are sunk. It is also estimated that about ten per cent 
of the native life-boats are sunk. These life-boats are at all 
of the dangerous rapids and are manned by hardy men who 
run great risks to push out into the current and rescue 
wrecked victims. They are given, in addition to their keep, 
a reward for everyone they save. 

King Yu, whose tomb is in Shao-shing, the Province of 
Chehkiang, not far from Hangchow, is associated with one of 
the most famous of these gorges. He lived B. C. 2286-2278, 
over four thousand years ago. For nine years he directed and 
controlled the water courses of China. The waters of West 
China are said to have accumulated at the Go Wushan Gorges 
and it is at this place that King Yu is said to have cut into the 
solid rock mountain and to have opened a passage to the sea. 
This particular gorge is twenty miles long, 330600 yards wide 
and with rock cliffs a thousand feet high. 

The Wind Box Gorge narrows to 150 yards with cliffs two 
thousand feet high, 

Mrs. Bishop, the famous woman traveler to West Chiua 
and to Thibet, on a single upward passage through the gorges 
counted forty-one junks stranded. Consul Bourne, writing 
December 1896, says of the Hing Lung-tan, or 44 Glorious 
Rapid,”— 44 A thousand lives and a hundred junks have already 
been lost we are told, since September 28th (of this same year). 55 

At the town of Waugbsien the water rose a huudred feet 
in three days. The character of the current changes daily. 
When we came down the stream the water was slightly lower 
and we saw many jagged rocks that ,were not visible on the 
ascent. The most skilful of pilots may make a wrong estimate 
and go suddenly with his men to certain death. The boats on 
those rapids are from forty to a hundred and twenty feet in 
length and yet it is possible for one, two, or three of them at 
any time to be caught into a single vortex of a whirlpool and 
disappear with all their men and cargo. An eyewitness told me 
he had seen within the space of a half hour, when the waters 
at Chungking were very high, as many as a dozen large boats 
caught in a whirlpool which is at the confluence of the Yangtze 
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and the Suining Ho. Each of these boats was in turn sucked 
into the vortex and nothing more was seen of them. Another 
friend got off her boat just before coming to a certain rapid. 
Her boat was drawn into a vortex gradually at the periphery 
and more and more rapidly as it approached the center. The 
men lost their nerve and crouched down on the large open deck. 
As the boat was light and the vortex insufficiently strong the 
boat was thrown out again to the periphery. Again it was 
slowly drawn towards the vortex and while thus drawn another 
boat came down the stream and was caught into the same 
whirlpool. These two boats had the same experience though 
the second boat was more heavily loaded and was thrown 
dangerously against the lighter boat when at the vortex. A 
third boat was drawn in and for three times the three boats 
were carried into the vortex together, and again thrown 
out. This last time the men recovered their nerve and when 
thrown out to the periphery they redoubled their efforts and 
got out toward the shore, the second boat being already in a 
sinking condition. 

When we ascended and descended the stream, conditions 
were unusually favorable yet even then the descent was full of 
danger. At times vortices would suddenly develop and our 
boat, manned by seventeen men, would be whirled around 
regardless of their efforts. At one place in the gorges, because 
of sudden turns, irregular banks, boulders and crevasses in the 
bed of the stream, powerful eddies and backwashes were 
formed, so that the current was going both up and down stream 
on its two sides at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. Here 
we were turned about many times and only went down the 
stream a few hundred yards in the course of forty-five minutes. 
Often ahead the water would suddenly boil up like a cauldron 
and the spreading mass of water would threaten to force the 
boat against the precipice at one side of the stream. 

The men were hardy in the extreme. In the summer they 
work generally without a stitch of clothing though their beads 
may be covered with a big straw hat to protect their bodies 
from the sun. Their brown skins are almost as thick as buffalo 
hides,, and in cold weather when it is freezing they will plunge 
into the current when it is necessary to manipulate the cables. 
During the ascent, at the rapids, large bodies of men are 
always ready to tow the boats through. The wind generally 
blows up the river and ordinary sails are sufficient for much of 
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the passage. The boats are not only guided by balanced rud¬ 
ders at the stern, which of course are relatively easy to mani¬ 
pulate, but from the bow also are set out long sweeps which 
are used in all emergencies where sudden turnings are necessary. 
The ordinary method of propulsion is the yulow or large scull, 
Used on either side from the deck. 

The banks of the river, where there are towns, are lined 
with houses set high on poles. When the water rises it is 
siecessary for a large part of the population to dismantle every¬ 
thing and carry off all their effects. When the river subsides 
these temporary structures are rebuilt with ease aud the poorer 
part of the population is thus able to continue its existence. 

POLITICAL STRIFE. 

Since the Province of Szechwan is extremely wealthy and 
some of the adjoining provinces, such as Yunnan and-Kwei¬ 
chow, are poor, the surplus revenues of Szechwan, under the 
Manchu dynasty, were used to recoup the revenues of these 
•other two provinces as well as to extend the dominion of China 
in Thibet. After the founding of the Republic the other two 
provinces ceased to receive further aid, aud since the control of 
the central government at Peking has been exceptionally weak, 
especially since the death of Yuan Shib-kai, these two provinces 
have endeavored to recover their lost revenue by military action, 
and Szechwan, with her marvelous resources, especially the 
•great revenues from her salt wells, has been the victim of inva¬ 
sion and its consequent multiplication of roving bands of robbers. 
This has largely accounted for the increasing troubles in Thibet 
and the uprising of Lama priests, one uprising preventing the 
further continuation of our journey beyond Tsa Ku Lou. 

Because of the previous fighting on the main highway 
from Chungking to Chengtu we made a wide detour via 
.Suining. 

At Suining we waited for news of some definite results in 
the fighting and on the nineteenth got the news from the local 
general that the Kweichow men were fleeing south. We pushed 
on rapidly aud as we approached Chengtu we passed large bodies 
>of Szechwan troops that were scattering to other parts of the 
province. None of them offered us any violence except that 
at Chao Chia Tu on our last night before reaching Chengtu 
we were awakened at miduightby a clamor at our front gate. We 
lit our lanterns, went out and found that the military were try- 



TOWER at TSA-KU-LOU. See page 788 
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ing to commandeer all our coolies and chair bearers. We 
showed our cards and American passports, politely told them 
they conld take our men if they so desired, but that by the 
provisions of the passport they were under obligation to provide 
us with another quota of men and enable us to continue our 
journey. They preferred to let us have our original quota and 
departed, gravely pondering. On the following day we passed 
a stream of sedan chairs, wheelbarrows, and coolies. They were 
all commandeered by the officers and soldiery who objected to 
carrying anything they had. They forced the coplies to do 
their work without wage though they sometimes furnished theta 
food on the journey. Many of these soldiers were ex-robbers 
and half the robbers we met were ex-soldiers, When', we 
entered the city it was said that about one-sixth of it had been 
destroyed by fire. The map published by the Chinese at 
that time and showing in red the parts destroyed does not 
show this proportion. The part in front of. the Imperial 
City suffered particularly because the Kweichow troops were 
given an exit to the South Gate and instead of leaving burned 
the city. 

ROBBER BANDS. 

When we left Chungking our American Consul told us of 
the state of lawlessness throughout the country and warned us 
that while our lives would probably not be taken we might lose 
money, guns, and watches. Especially was it unsafe to carry a 
gun as the robbers were determined to have such articles at all 
costs. We therefore carried dollar watches, left our guns behind, 
and carried as little ready money as possible. Well was it that 
we did so for in the northern part of the province and in the 
borderland even our military escorts, which the officials some¬ 
times obliged us to have, accompanied us without their rifles. If 
their rifles had been in evidence they would have lost them and 
their lives. They were far more afraid of the robbers than the 
robbers were afraid of them. If there was any mutual protection 
on the journey it was that the escort received it from us rather 
than that we received it from them. 

At Chungking robbers were being brought in almost daily 
and decapitated outside the city walls. Not far north from the 
city we had to pass through a wild ravine about three miles in 
length, with huge rocks and precipices on both sides, with little 
straw huts perched far above in inaccessible places, the abode 
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of robbers. Often this ravine is infested with as many as five 
hundred men and the nature of the ravine is such that they could 
easily take a party by surprise and annihilate it in short order. 
Our bearers were afraid and begged us to distribute ourselves so 
that one led the procession, another was in the center and the 
other protected the rear. Not long before an escort of twenty 
armed men returned for thirty more before they would go 
through this pass. Once we saw a man who had been in hid¬ 
ing, who as soon as he saw us ran ahead seemingly to carry in¬ 
formation, but otherwise on that day we saw none else. Our 
safety was partly in the fact that General Liu was calling in 
all of these bands to help him in Cheugtu. He knew them all 
and was little less than a robber himself. 

One city where we passed the night had recently been in¬ 
vaded by ‘‘Sweet Potato ” and his gang of a thousand brigands. 
Another city was first invaded by a band of robbers and paid 
its ransom. A second band came, drove out the first band and 
demanded its ransom. Then the soldiers from General Liu 
came, drove out the second band, and for being the savioprs of 
the city demanded for their reward twenty thousand taels (or 
ounces of silver). 

In the hamlet of Shuh-ts’wan-pu in the extreme northern 
part of our journey we planned to spend the night and found 
that the one inn in the hamlet we were to occupy, was occupied 
by ten brigands, each armed with three belts full of dum-dum. 
cartridges, and with Mauser rifles. There were only five fami¬ 
lies in the town. When we arrived the brigands were amusing 
themselves by pretending they would shoot a small boy while 
aiming their rifles at him. Our unarmed escort took us to one 
side and whispered to us that they were a notorious band and 
that it would be unsafe for us to spend the night there. Though 
our coolies protested they were tired we ordered them to proceed 
to the next town about four miles distant. After all the coolies had 
gone on ahead and we were about to follow in the rear for their 
protection, the brigands, who were eyeing us very closely, ap¬ 
pointed three of their men to go out, very ostentatiously, in front 
of us and fire down the valley along which our men were proceed¬ 
ing. They watched us narrowly, as we passed in intentionally 
apparent unconcern, but they did not molest us, except about 
fifteen minutes later to fire again down the valley. Whether 
their firing was braggadocio, a means of detecting whether we 
had weapons or of detecting fear on our part, we cannot say. 
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On the way we met more men, similarly armed, passing us to 
join the original band. That night, in the other small hamlet, 
we anticipated the possibility of attack but nothing happened 
and we were much relieved the following morning to be able to 
proceed on our way. At the small town of Zeh-men, where we 
stopped for the night in a nearbyj temple, we saw nothing but 
ruins. The temple was the only object that had remained, 
though a few new dwellings were going up. All former dwell* 
ings had been recently burned by robbers and opium smugglers. 

In the Thibetan borderland and in the northern part of 
Szechwan much opium is constantly being smuggled from 
Thibet into China. The Thibetans are able to raise their poppy 
in high and inaccessible parts and there are plenty of Chinese 
officials who are willing to wink at the trade for a sufficient 
compensation. In the province itself, however, we saw no signs 
of poppy cultivation. 

About the only individuals trusted in the province by the 
military, the robbers, and the people, are the missionaries. 
Often the latter have been peacemakers and go-betweens. One 
ot the cities where we stopped had been just recently saved by 
a missionary acting as mediator. Another missionary went down 
stream to Chungking. He was with a party of Chinese and 
though all their goods were taken by robbers, his were un¬ 
molested. The missionary’s umbrella was taken by mis¬ 
take and a few days later was returned by them with apologies. 
Some of the robbers had been healed in one of the hospitals and 
their protection of the missionary was their expression of 
gratitude. When robbers came to invade a city the best 
families of the city would bring their valuables to the missionary 
and his compound was regarded as neutral and sacred ground. 

SALT AND FIRE WELLS. 

The most famous section for the salt industry is at the Ts 
Liu Tsin (self flowing wells), which are west from Chungking. 
We were unable to visit this place as it was then occupied by 
Yunnanese troops and there was a “No Man’s Land” between 
them and the watchful Szechwanese. However, near Yang Tab 
Chi, not far from Suining, we saw many of these salt wells. 
The gas wells are also to be found at Ts Liu Tsin. They have 
existed ever since the days of Chn-ko-liang about 250 A.D. 
The walls of both salt and gas wells are lined by cypress pipes, 
driven down section by section and joined together by hemp, 
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oil, and nails. The gas of a well is run into a large reservoir 
and from thence by pipes to simple jets placed under cauldrons 
of brine, the jets renting at about $180 Mex. a year. 

Salt wells have been in use during the past seventeen 
centuries. It is said that one of these in ancient times had 
ceased to deliver brine and the owner dug it yet deeper in search 
of further brine. Suddenly a great amount of gas poured forth 
and thus gas wells were discovered. The deepest salt well is 
said to be 5,900 English feet in depth. Their annual production 
is about thirty million catties (40,000,000 pounds) and the 
Government annual revenue therefrom is about $700,000 Mex. 
Virgil C. Hart gives most interesting data concerning the 
“Well of Abundance.” His observations were made over 
twenty years ago. He says this well was 3,360 feet deep, had 
a framework over it 172 feet high, for pumping purposes; the 
bamboo tubing which constituted the pump, with valve at its 
bottom was 133 feet long; the rope was two inches in diameter 
and somewhat less than a mile in length. The rope was 
renewed every ten days. Sixty water buffalos were used; each 
relay was changed at every two hauls. The cost per buffalo 
was $60 Mex. Thirty men were also employed. The process 
of lifting and lowering the bamboo pump took twenty minutes. 
Over thirteen thousand pounds of brine were lifted out each 
day. Each coolie load of salt as it was carried off weighed 266 
pounds and sold for about fifty-five cents Mex. 

The brine is conveyed through bamboo pipes to central 
reservoirs and thence baled out into a succession of five or six 
evaporating pans. The fire, either of gas or of anthracite coal, 
is built under the lowest and largest pan and passes from under 
one pan to the next one until it reaches the chimney at the 
farther end. The largest evaporating pans were about six feet 
in diameter. 

Eet me describe the method of digging these wells, either 
for salt brine or for gas. There is a long cutting chisel. 
To this chisel, as it descends into the earth, are added by 
bamboo splints, other iron rod sections as may be required. 
The chisel is suspended from one end of a lever. At the other 
end of the lever stand one or more men, ready to apply their 
weight downwards and thus raise the chisel. One man stands 
by the chisel and with a cord twists the cable from which 
the chisel is suspended. The men step off their end of the 
lever, the chisel falls, untwisting itself, and thus bores a hole 
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beneath either into earth or into hard rock. The rock is pul¬ 
verised and when there is sufficient of it or of loosened earth* 
water is poured down the hole thus cut. This dissolves to a 
considerable extent the crushed and pulverised material below- 
and the mixture is then brought up with the tube and valve 
pump. The tube is either a single bamboo in which the knots- 
are broken, or it is a series of joined bamboos. At the bottom 
of this long tube is a simple leather valve, like a valve to an or¬ 
dinary lift pump, which opens when the water pours in at the 
bottom and automatically shuts when the tube is lifted and the 
water bears down on the valve. When the tube is lifted out an 
iron hook is pushed up on the valve into the tube bottom, the 
valve is opened and the turbid water or brine rushes out. Many 
of these wells take two or three generations to construct. 

The tube and valve pump are lifted into a large framework 
set up over the well. At the top is a pulley which connects 
with a large drum, which if horizontal is generally pulled by 
buffalos, and which if vertical is worked by men treading on 
peripheral slats. The turning of the drum draws up the load 
of brine in the pump and the depth of the well can be well 
estimated by counting the number of coils of cable on the drum 
and the diameter of the drum, when the pump is yet above the 
well before its descent. 

THE IRRIGATION WORKS AT KUAN-HSIEN. 

These works are among the wonders of China and have 
been kept in annual repair for two thousand years. They were 
inaugurated by the famous 1a Pin and his son in whose memory 
are erected two temples at Kuan-hsien. Of these two temples, 
the R Wang Temple, erected to the memory especially of the 
son, with the image of the father in the rear, is described by 
Mrs. Bishop and by other travelers as being the finest temple they 
have seen in China. 

Originally the water supply for the Chengtu Plain was in- 
dequate, though the country farther to the west was frequently 
inundated by heavy floods. Hence I*i Pin set himself to solve 
this double problem. At the foot of Kuan-hsien he cut a large 
passageway in the rock which might receive part of the waters 
of the Min for yet further subdivisions leading to the Chengtu 
Plain. The stream coming through this rock passage was called 
the Inner River. The Min as it was divided at the long suspen¬ 
sion bridge above constituted also the Outer River. The Inner 
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River is subdivided into small streams and rivulets and waters 
the entire Chengtu Plain so that there is never a famine there. 
Near the suspension bridge, where is the main subdivision into 
Outer and Inner Rivers, is the famous temple just mentioned 
called the R Waug Temple. On the “Detached Knoll,” a 
knoll of sheer rock cut off by Li Pin from the main land to open 
the passage for the Inner River, is the “Crouching Dragon” 
Temple. The former temple gives the son the prior seat and 
the latter, as a later protest, gives the father the first and prior 
seat. At the “Detached Knoll,” when the water is high, a 
huge whirlpool is formed and the surplus waters are carried 
over into the Outer River. 

The subdivisions of the main river, which is the Min 
River, are accomplished by the laying of huge baskets 30 feet 
long and two feet in diameter. These baskets, filled with stone, 
must be newly constructed each year. The annual cost of these 
construction works was for rice, taels 1,500, for hire of labour 
taels 3,500, for cost of bamboos taels 1,800, a total of 6,800 taels. 
The two main and even subsidiary channels are kept open till 
January. Then it is the waters are low. For part of the time 
they are all diverted into the Outer River and the Inner River 
is cleaned of debris, especially between the mainland and the 
“Detached Knoll.” Here there are two iron posts sunk at a 
fixed depth, which must be revealed as evidence of the com¬ 
pletion of the work. The Inner River is opened in May when 
the Intendent of the Circuit comes and worships at the R Wang 
Temple. At this time he sacrifices to the God of the River. 

About two thousand rafts pass through the gorge or rock 
cutting each year and are taxed two thousand cash each for 
repairs of the river. Bach raft is worth about two to three 
hundred taels. 

The common people come to the R Wang Temple in the 
fifth and sixth months with offerings, to pray for sufficient 
water. In the temple is also a remarkable image of Laotze, the 
founder of Taoism, heavily coated with gold. In the court of 
this temple are also two remarkable crepe myrtle trees, artifici¬ 
ally shaped like fans, over two hundred years old, twenty-five 
feet high and twelve feet in width. There is also an iron dog 
which is rubbed by the sick in hope of recovery. 

This irrigation system covers the Chengtu Plain. This 
plain from the extreme north to south is eighty miles in length 
and from extreme east to west is sixty-five miles. It has 3,500 
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square miles and its. population probably exceeds six million. 
In its N. W. section it is 2,300 feet above sea level and in the 
S. it is 1,500 feet above sea level. Hence by many minute 
subdivisions, the entire plain is watered by gravity. Where 
gravity fails a wonderful system of water wheels is used. 

WATER WHEELS. 

These water wheels are from ten to forty feet in diameter. 
In general construction they are like a paddle, wheel. When 
placed in a current the wheel is forced to revolve. Near each 
paddle of the wheel is fastened a hollow bamboo, closed at one 
end, which is placed diagonally and not at right angles with 
the periphery. When the bamboo is immersed in the stream 
it fills with water. As it ascends, the open end is higher than 
the closed end and hence the water is retained until the tube 
approaches the top. When approaching the top the bamboo 
tube also approaches the level and hence must begin to discharge 
its contents. At the top and back of the wheel, and almost 
touching it, is placed a trough, into which the water from the 
bamboos is automatically discharged. The length of the trough 
is such that the water begins to discharge at one end and is 
completely discharged by the time the bamboo has reached the 
other end. The bamboo descends empty, and the water in the 
trough is carried by a large pipe into a drain below and thence 
into any fields desired. This is the method whereby water 
from a lower elevation may be raised to fields of higher elevation 
than that of the stream. 

One can see outside the walls of Chengtu such water 
wheels, carrying the water from a large stream to such an 
elevation that it is carried over the city wall and thus supplies 
the city, 

THE MIN RIVER AND ITS BAMBOO SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 

This river rises in the mountains of Si-tsang, Thibet, and 
for all practical purposes constitutes the boundary between 
North-western Szechwan and Thibet. On its eastern side are 
Chinese garrisons and trading towns, and on the western side 
are the "villages of aborigines and Thibetans. On both sides of 
this river are magnificent mountains running up to fourteen 
thousand feet and the scenery is wild and rugged. The waters 
are clear green and always cold from the melting snows beyond. 
It is unnavigable and swift rapids are most numerous. The 
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villages on both sides show every sign of poverty. On the 
farther side of the stream, often on the highest mountain peaks* 
are to be seen the fortified towns of the tribesmen. The only 
means of communication between the two banks was by means 
of bamboo suspension bridges. The first type was the single 
cable suspension bridge, suspended from one rock wall to the 
opposite wall. The bridge was on the level as far as the two 
terminal elevations were concerned. The adventurer who 
crossed the stream made a rider of two semi-cylinders which he 
united on the cable, the cable passing through the center of the 
rider. These two semi-cylinders were then bound together and: 
from the rider, with the same rope, was constructed a loop or 
swing in which the adventurer could sit and thus slowly pull 
himself over, the rider slipping along the bamboo cable above 
his head. 

There were double cable suspension bridges constructed 
thus:— 



The adventurer shot down one cable for two-thirds of its 
length and pulled himself over the remaining third. If he 
wished to return he ascended the bank and shot back again in 
like manner on the other cable. These double suspension 
bridges were used for the longer span. Some of these spans 
were at least two and three hundred feet in length. A slight 
mistake or loss of nerve would have meant instant death in the 
boiling torrent below. 

Then there were the regular suspension bridges of a much 
more elaborate kind. On each side of the stream was built a 
high tower of solid rock. On the tower was built a framework 
which held on its two sides a series of vertical windlasses and at 
the bottom a series of horizontal windlasses. To each windlass 
was attached the terminal of one huge bamboo cable, some being 
eight and nine inches in diameter. The vertical windlasses 
maintained two series of vertically arranged cables which, pass* 
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ing through slight frames of wood at regular intervals, con¬ 
stituted the sides of the bridge. The horizontal windlasses 
maintained a horizontal series of cables, which at regular inter¬ 
vals were also supported by strips of wood, placed underneath, 
these strips of wood at each end being attached to the bottom of 
the side frameworks through which the side cables pass. On the 
horizontal cables were placed loose boards which frequently 
slid off into the river below. One bridge with its series of 
spans united banks that were six hundred and fifty feet apart. 
The longest single span that we saw was one hundred and fifty 
feet. We crossed one single span bridge where over half the 
cables were broken, the boards had slipped over into the torrent 
below, and each of our feet, as we crossed, rested on two cables 
all of which were so rotten that we did not know but at any 
moment they might break under us. The stream was from 
fifteen to thirty feet below, the difference in elevation being due 
to the heavy sag in the middle. 

ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF NORTH-WESTERN SZECHWAN. 

Siuce the time of the Han Dynasty about two thousand years 
ago, the borderland west of the Min River was occupied by the 
Chang Min. These people were bold mountaineers and made 
frequent raids upon the Chinese east of the river. In order to 
subdue these people the Mantze from the headwaters of the Brah¬ 
maputra, at Gari, were invited to come and give their aid. 
These, with the aid of Chinese troops, partially overcame the 
Chang Min and about 800 years ago occupied a part of the 
territory thus invaded. Inter-tribal warfare, however, continued 
for many years and to this day most of the towns are largely 
occupied by the Chang Min. In the Tsung, or fastness of 
Prince So, where we were entertained for three days, we learned 
further details. His ancestor was invited from the Thibetan 
State of Wa-S about 1442, to bring bis followers with him to 
help the Chinese subjugate the Chang Min. The name Wa-S 
according to Prince So meant “Tile (roofed) Monastery,” 
characteristic perhaps of the monasteries of his ancestors in 
Thibet. The word “So” originally meant mulberry tree. 
Later, the great Emperor Chien Lung dreamt of a mulberry 
tree that woutd reach to the heavens and expand over the 
earth, thus indicating a successful revolution. The Emperor, 
thus feariug Prince So, had his name changed to another char¬ 
acter with the same sound, meaning rope, whereby Prince So 
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might, in a mystical sense, hang himself. In the original in¬ 
vasion by the Mantze there were about three thousand men. 
How many came later with the ancestor of Prince So I do not 
know. Later in the time of Chien-lung it became a question as 
to whether the Chinese could control the Mantze and for this pur¬ 
pose the “Leveler” was sent with a garrison of two thousand 
Chinese troops. He had to destroy many of the towns of the 
Mantze aud Chang Min. Some of the marvelous towers near 
Tsa Ku Lou were built by Ts’aug Wang about 170 to 180 years 
ago, when Cliien Lung’s troops invaded this territory. In all 
of these fortified towns are to be seen remarkable high towers, 
very strongly built of rock, from forty to a hundred feet in 
height, the largest bases being thirty feet square. Sometimes 
there are doors in these towers fifteen feet above the ground into 
which entrance can be had by notched trunks of trees which are 
used as step ladders. Above the door entrance are loop holes from 
which to shoot with bows and arrows and from which to hurl 
stones on the invader. The towers are square, taper inwards 
towards the top aud have flat roofs. Fires were lighted on the roofs 
for warning beacons to call in help from adjoining cities. The 
bottom of the tower was used for the storage of grain. These 
towers formed the last aud most advantageous point of defense 
in invasion. It is possible that they were also used as conning 
towers to view the merchant caravans as they passed in order to 
levy tribute. From them also, the enemy could be seen, when 
approaching from a great distance. In some of the fortified 
towns, or “chaitze” as they were called, there were as many as 
five, six, or seven towers. 

Many of the houses in these towns were also like big forts. 
They were built of rock, were ordinarily four or five storeys 
high, some being as high as seven storeys, and had flat cement 
covered roofs. These roofs were surrounded by a kind of bat¬ 
tlement suitable for defense. From the third or fourth storey 
there would be balcony projections of wood. The streets were 
narrow and often quite dirty. 

The word mantze at present means “barbarian” but origin¬ 
ally meant “one who cannot be overcome.” These people with 
the Chang Min are hardy and would throw off the Chinese yoke 
at any time if they could. Prince So pays a small annual tribute 
to the Chinese Government but otherwise has almost absolute 
power over his people. Should he abuse bis power, however, 
he knows bis people would secede in a body to the Chinese and 
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pass over into some other state. Prince So rules twenty-eight 
fortified towns, among mountains that would be hard to surpass 
for picturesque grandeur. Its jungles teem with wild animals, 
many of them exceedingly rare. Many of the mountain paths 
are impassable except for the natives. The total population of 
his state must be about 20,000. His own town is 011 the sum¬ 
mit of the Tunglin Mountain. Its position is strategically almost 
perfect. Toward the Min River it is guarded by an inaccessible 
precipice. “The road from Wench wan is exposed and easily 
commanded by the fire of invisible defenders: in the rear, steep 
mountain sides, bare of cover, and deep ravines would render a 
successful attack in that direction well nigh impossible.” The 
town itself is two thousand feet higher than the Min and as we 
took the long and steep ascent we had to cross an almost precip¬ 
itous slope down which there was a constant sliding of crumbled 
earth, so that a path was hardly possible. If one lost his footing 
he would slide down over a thousand feet. In another place, 
beyond Li Fan, we also came across one of these constant land¬ 
slides. High overhead were also huge rocks which were so 
seamed and cracked by snow and ice that they seemed ready to 
fall any moment. The road beyond Li Fan was different in 
several places on our return from wbat it was the few days pre¬ 
vious on our forward passage. At one point beyond Maochow, 
but a few seconds after my friend Mr. Arthur had passed, we 
saw a huge boulder, released from a mountain peak, come 
tearing down the hillside, breaking trees in its descent, crash 
down on the path where he had just passed, and jump over a 
broad stream to the bank near where we were standing. 

Mr. Edgar of the China Inland Mission, who has made a 
considerable study of these people, believes that they originally, 
in mediseval times, were a part of the Nii Kuo or Matriarchal 
Kingdoms. The rulers appear to have been women, and in¬ 
heritance of power and of property passed down in the female 
line. It does not seem to have improved their condition. Many 
of them do the hard work in the fields and in some places the 
men, by reason of less severe conditions of labor, have more of 
that refinement which we associate with women. The families 
are small, though the children are generally vigorous. The 
women seem happy, have much freedom, but also age rapidly. 
As in non-matriarchal governments, it is a great shame for a 
woman to be barren. According to the customs brought over 
from Thibet there is much freedom between the sexes until the 
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young woman bears a child. She then, from among her former 
lovers, identifies the father and her decision is accepted without 
challenge. When the child is born she takes up her position as 
wife and mother. Girls marry between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty. Polygamy is common, but, contrary to the customs 
in Thibet, polyandry is rare except in remote mountainous 
districts. Temporary marriages are not common among the 
Chang Min. 

Just beyond Tsa Ku Lou, the elevation of which town was 
6,210 feet, we were permitted to proceed but a few miles and 
there, there suddenly burst upon our view the “Precious Snow” 
Mountains, covered with ice and snow. The snow line in July 
and August in this part of Thibet is about twenty thousand feet, 
hence these mountains must have been about twenty-two thou¬ 
sand feet high. To the east of Maochow we saw the “Niue 
Peak” Mountain which is put down on the British war map as 
being nineteen thousand feet high and ou this mountain, when¬ 
ever the clouds lifted, there was not a trace of snow to be seen. 
I think that the best short description of the scenery between 
Li Fan and Tsa Ku Lou is given by Mrs. Bishop when she speaks 
of it as “colossal and savage, Thibetan in character.” There 
is very little vegetation, in many places it would be impossible 
to plant forests, and the huge seams and crevasses cut in the 
rocks by millemums of rain and ice, are grand and imposing in 
the extreme. In one place, along the braueh of the Min, called 
the Siao Ho, we saw a marvelous slope of sand, of several hun¬ 
dred feet, always drifting upwards, the slope being surmounted 
at the top by several connected tumuli of sand. There was 
always a blinding wind, carrying the sand from the shore of the 
river below, always upward, and accumulating on the slopes or 
tumuli at the top, on which practically no vegetation could be 
seen. 

Opposite the town of Li Fan there was a huge precipice, 
three thousand feet high, against which on the first day of the 
tenth moon a big gun is fired for the “luck of the place.” On 
some parts of the road for miles, we trod upon pure mica. In 
that territory there were also nitrate of soda, sulphur, iron ore t 
granite, basalt, and marble. 

RELIGION OF NORTH-WESTERN SZECHWAN. 

The religion of these people is a strange admixture of the 
earliest and most primitive obscene conceptions of the Bonpo 
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Sect down to the present Yellow Sect of Lamaism, In the 
town of Prince So we were given the privilege of spending an 
entire day in photographing idols and wall frescoes of what is 
perhaps the earliest religion of Thibet and which is now extinct 
except in rare portions of Eastern Thibet- At the great 
Monastery of Tsa Ku Lou, where there are two hundred priests 
and two hundred acolytes, we were first refused permission to 
take photographs even of the exterior but later were given this 
permission if we would proceed rapidly on the. outside grounds. 
This permission was given us in a whisper by the acting abbot, 
himself in apparent fear lest the permission might compromise 
him with his priests and perhaps bring us into danger. It was 
largely due to the pressure of Colonel Kao, our host, that this 
permission was given. We were permitted to enter but one 
section, the school where lectures were given, and an adjoining 
chapel where freshly painted wall frescoes represented Buddhas 
and also oue conception which was obscene in the extreme. 

Buddhism was introduced into Thibet as early as the 
seventh century, A. D., under Strongtan Canpo. From the 
eleventh century the temporal power of the kings was over¬ 
shadowed by the Buddhist hierarchy, especially the heads of 
the famous monastery ofSakya, practicers of a form of Buddhism 
known as the Red Church. Gradually the doctrines of the 
Red Church were mixed with Hinduism and even by a depar¬ 
ture from celibacy. At length in A. D. 1357 came a reformer 
Tsongkaba who founded the Yellow Church or purely Lamaist 
form of Buddhism. Its chief ecclesiastics are re-iucarnations. 
The Dalai Lama at Lhassa is the incarnation of Kuan Yin. 
Under him and other head Lamas are also living Buddhas 
which are practically sub-reincarnations. In this connection 
it should be added that Mongolia has accepted Thibetan 
Lamaism. Tsongkaba was a reformer, restored celibacy, 
and has put his stamp on Lamaism to the present day. 

But it is to the temple near the So Village to which I 
would call the special interest of the reader. This temple had 
been built over four hundred years ago and its use had already 
become somewhat obsolete, having been partly replaced by a 
more modern temple of purer Lamaism. This temple bad a 
central courtyard around which there was a quadrangular 
building. On its outside there was a covered porch in which 
were inserted numerous prayer wheels, which the devotees of 
this sect turn from left to right, contrary to the Lama method, 
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of turning from right to left. Within the temple on the right 
were Buddhas, images of clay, straw, and plaster cemented 
together and painted and gilded over: on the left were 
the most horrible and grotesque demons, also male and female— 
all most obscene in their character. In the center at the back 
of the court-yard was a Buddha of more modern type but its 
name we could not get from the old priest in charge. By 
ascending a ladder to the second storey we again saw many 
more Buddhas and demons similar to those below. The old 
priest, who was very kind to us, had eye trouble and asked for 
medicine, but was unable to give us any information. 

There seems to be a certain amount of consensus amongst 
a few travellers regarding these remarkable images to be found 
here and in a few other parts of Eastern Thibet. The Bonpo 
Sect is also called the Black Sect, in that its priests wore a 
high black conical cap, like a Mother Hubbard cap. The sect 
was brought by the Mantze tribes from the head waters of the 
Brahmaputra. Its source was probably in the Tantras, or Sakti 
Bible, which represents Hinduism at its lowest in which the 
female principle represents all force in nature. Some of these 
tribes still retain a few of the old Tantras writings but these 
writings are being ousted by the Red Sect. The idols are 
offered cereals, herbs, tobacco, poisons, blood, and spirits. 
The maidens of this sect can only wear a string around the 
waist, from which is suspended a small lambskin or tassel of 
yarn which hangs to the knee. After the first child is born 
they may wear skirts as the gods have then purified them. 
The principal symbol of this sect is the swastica. There is 
also a mystical bird, the chyong , which is regarded as the 
emblem of fruitfulness. The Wa-S Tribe also favors the God 
of Wealth. Hence these people with their primitive instincts 
incline towards Gods of Increase and Fecundity. 

In Yule’s Marco Polo it is said that the Chinese author of 
the Wei-tsang-tu-shi renders Bonpo by the word Taosse. Cun¬ 
ningham identifies the Bonpo ideas with the ideas of the Taosse, 
the followers of Laotze. This Chinese sect also worships the 
mystic cross Swastica. Hutson regards this religion as the 
remains of the old nature worship of Thibet, which probably 
underlies all the religious systems of Asia. 

I have a further suggestion to make. We know that the 
oldest religion of China is Animism. According to this system 
there are the Yang and the Yin, two souls, two breaths, two 
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underlying principles which underlie all things. They re¬ 
present light and darkness, heaven and earth, male and female, 
heat and cold. By their co-operation all things exist and have 
life. They are the animating principle in all material objects* 
Monotheists rejoice that there is in Peking a Temple to Heaven, 
but many of them fail to realise that there is coupled with it in 
Peking the corresponding Temple to Earth where the Emperor 
also worships. In recent Chinese translations of our modern 
text books on physics, positive and negative electricity are trans¬ 
lated by the Yang and the Yin. It is an underlying principle of 
dualism. Nature worship is the worship of these two underlying 
principles and forces in the world. As they animate all things, 
rocks, mountains,rivers, and trees, we may call this nature worship 
Animism. Material objects are animated by forces which have 
the characteristics either of the Yang or the Yin. The Yang 
and the Yin may represent benevolent and malevolent forces or 
they may represent two co-operative and supplementary forces, 
such as heaven and earth, male and female. As the union of 
the male and female results in fruitfulness, fecundity therefore 
is a force which also represents great creative energy and hence 
is worshipped. 

These images are extremely gross in their appearance. It 
is also interesting that the devils are terrible representations of 
ferocity, the ferocity of unrestrained slaughter. Some of these 
devils had genuine tiger skins hanging from the belt. Their 
heads and parts of their bodies were surrounded with representa¬ 
tions of human skulls. They were tramping on skulls and the 
bodies of the slain and brandishing weapons in a manner that 
indicated the frenzy of slaughter. I think they have been thus 
represented because they represent power, the power to bring 
victory on the battlefield. Surely in ancient times, when there 
were constant inter-tribal wars, when fighting was utterly 
remorseless and devilishly cruel and hence the fear of defeat was 
one of the most potent forces in the hearts of men, it was 
necessary to add to fruitfulness and wealth a god of war who 
could bring victory to one’s arms. 

Amongst a number of the Mantze and Chang Min, burial 
is either by cremation, exposure to the fowls of the air, 
or direct interment. Immediately after death the clothes are 
removed. The good clothes of the deceased, ornaments, 
and handsome fees are given to the priests for the ceremonial 
of burial. 
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Just at the time we visited Prince So there was a visiting 
Lama priest who was very kindly in his attitude towards us. 
He had a gorgeous yellow robe and was glad to have us take 
his photograph. He represented the modern Yellow Sect and 
is supposed to make a yearly visit to Lhassa on the eighth of the 
first moon. His influence is causing the Bonpo beliefs slowly 
to disappear. 

THE PROVINCE OF SZECHWAN. 

Under this head I shall give but a few notes as our principal 
objective was the Thibetan borderland. The history of this 
province culminated in the third century when it became the 
seat of West China, known as tbe Kingdom of Sbuh. It has an 
area of two hundred thousand square miles, about the same as 
that of France. It is so rich in crops and in mineral resources 
that if they were properly developed Szech wan could refuse all 
imports and maintain herself in comfort and in plenty. The 
province grows rice, barley, pease, Indiau corn, millet, sugar 
cane, sorghum, silk, tobacco, oranges, plums, lemous, pumaloes, 
peaches, apples, pears, cherries, medicinal herbs of all kinds 
enough for one half of China, tea, and silk. She has also salt 
and an abundance of minerals. We found rich veins of coal 
cropping out every where and coolies were carrying off in baskets 
large and clean chunks of anthracite coal. To one mine at its 
mouth we found attached a large circular fan which was worked 
by a treadle to drive pure air down the shaft. 

Throughout the Province of Szechwan we saw that of 
which little is known and to which hardly any references have 
been made by former travelers ; I mean the hundreds of city 
walls, without buildings, or with only a few ruius, and without 
inhabitants, perched on the tops of high mountains. In some 
cases where the tops were of bare rock, the rock was cut down 
like a precipice on all sides, and a few excavations made into 
them and through them to serve as city gates. One or two have 
referred to them as cities of refuge. Adjoining some of these 
walls are villages in the plains below and it is possible for the 
inhabitants to flee to such places in case of invasion. During 
our stay in Szechwan on one or two occasions, invading robber 
bands first occupied these cities of refuge and then made their 
demands on the defenseless village below. Some of these cities 
were almost as inaccessible as the fortified cities of the Thibetan 
tribes. In one case we had to approach the gate by ascending 
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steep rocks into which a very few steps at difficult intervals had 
been cut. 

After seeing the cities of North-western Szechwan the 
question arises as to whether these city walls, though used in 
more recent times as cities of refuge, may not originally have 
been constructed by the early tribesmen, in primitive times, for 
daily use and for defense against the enemy. The borderland 
tribes lived in their high summits and cultivated adjoining 
plains or plains far below, but they returned to their fortified 
towns for the night. It is a subject well worthy of further 
investigation. 

The people are hard working and seemed to love industry, 
but political conditions have been so terrible and the inter¬ 
provincial strife so akin to robbery that many of the masses 
have been driven to robbery for self-preservation. Practically 
none of them had or have any notions of government 
either provincial or national, republican or monarchical. 
They may have had a few slight notions of local village 
government but all they wish now is protection that they may 
earn their daily rice. The government has yearly robbed 
them of immense sums of money, has not protected them, 
nor has it given them any public improvements. What they 
want is a strong central government both at Peking and at 
their capital of Chengtu. They also need aid in the way of 
honest investment of foreign capital. Nor will mere material 
development suffice them. I remember one town not far from 
Hangchow where the soil was so extremely productive that the 
inhabitants had far more wealth and ease and leisure than those 
of the surrounding towns. The result of this material develop¬ 
ment was the abnormal multiplication of tea houses, gambling 
dens, and other low resorts where the men spent or squandered 
their surplus wealth. 

There must be the desire for a better education, the moral 
strength to use it to advantage, and a religious faith that will 
purify this race and enable it to take its rightful place in the 
ultimate league of nations. 
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How We Built the Hospital at Lo Ting, 

South China 

E. J. M. DICKSON, M.D. 


able to move into our new hospital, where much more 
effective work can be done for the people of the district. The 
building of this hospital took about seven months, three'* of 
which thoroughly tried out and showed us the material of which 
the local Hospital Board was made. 

Last January they owned land for a hospital; had about 
$2,000 subscribed, and about $10 or $15 in cash. People didn't 
care to pay their subscriptions until the hospital building was 
started as they wanted definite assurance of how the money 
was to be used and the Hospital Board feared to start without 
more cash. Things remained this way a month. When I urged 
them to begin they told me their only plan was for us to ask 
the Mission for a loan of $500 for six mouths. Much as I wanted 
the hospital started I refused to do this. A couple of weeks 
later they told me if they couldn’t get the money from the 
Mission the building would be delayed indefinitely. The 
situation did not look good, and I felt the time had come for 
drastic action and, after thinking matters over seriously, I told 
them if they didn’t begin work inside of two weeks I would 
leave the field. I felt if this didn’t bring them round the work 
had better be carried on by someone else. However, it had the 
desired effect, for in eight days the work was begun. 

Then another difficulty arose. Most of the money sub¬ 
scribed was from non-Christians and this element felt they 
should have representation on the Board. The Hospital Board 
themselves also felt this was right. This complication came 
at a critical time, as it was evident these outsiders were going 
to hold their subscriptions till they could be represented. I 
explained to the Board that the Home church had contributed 
my services to them and to no one else. A meeting was then 
called of the leading men in the district, at which one of the 
members of the Hospital Board explained that I could only 
work for the Church and therefore it was necessary to have a 
Board of Trustees appointed by the Church, and that the only 


T the first of the year 1917 our dispensary was still 
situated in the old temple, where we have been since 
coming to China. Before the end of the year we were 
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way I could work for a Board of Trustees outside the Church 
was for me to resign my present position, and for the out¬ 
side board to hire me and pay a salary of not less than $5,000 a 
year. This put it up to the outsiders in a way they were not 
expecting and they finally decided to appoint a building com¬ 
mittee to assist the Board of Trustees in putting up the building, 
the services of this committee to be discontinued as soon as the 
hospital was completed. This arrangement was very satisfac¬ 
tory and in all probability saved the members of the Hospital 
Board from charges of misappropriating funds. 

In 1916, when the first hospital site was bought, many in 
the neighbourhood protested strongly against the erection of 
such a building, and one man who has considerable influence 
'did all in his power to hinder us, going so far as to persuade 
the official to put up a public market adjoining our land, hoping 
in this way to make the site undesirable for a hospital. How¬ 
ever, he overstepped himself here as it made other neighbours 
so angry that just before we opened ground on the first site they 
presented a lot of land to the hospital larger than the original 
site and almost adjoining it. This was decidedly encouraging 
and made the Hospital Board feel to a greater degree that the 
Heavenly Father was in the fight It was on this second lot 
that the building was begun at the eud of February. 

Many times during the first three months of the building 
construction it looked as though work would have to be stopped 
on account of lack of funds. But the Lord was with us and we 
passed each crisis successfully. In May a visit was made to the 
Governor of Kwangtung and our plan of work presented to him. 
Dr. Wright, two Chinese, and myself made up the party that 
waited on His Excellency. He was interested and said he 
would subscribe $300 (three hundred dollars) and get some more 
from his friends. I11 a few weeks he sent $1,400 to us. This 
was a great stimulant to the Hospital Board and to subscribers 
in Lo Ting who were hesitating about putting their money 
into the work. 

Again in the summer time we visited Canton and secured 
subscriptions to the amount of $500 from the Military Governor, 
and the man who is now the Civil Governor of the Province. 

The hospital official opening took place on October 19th. 
The magistrate of the district presided and the leading men of 
Lo Ting attended. However, the institution was not opened for 
patients until the middle of November. Dr. McBurney, at 
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my invitation, kindly spent the month of November with us, 
assisting in the opening of the hospital. Her help was greatly 
appreciated, not only by me, but by the many women patients 
she treated while here. 

Another need in connection with the hospital was a 
residence for the physician, as the present missionary residence 
is some distance away. The only thing that troubled the 
Board was the cost However, plans were drawn for a building 
estimated to cost about $600 Mex. But as there was but $300 
in hand and no prospects of more coming in, the completing of 
this building was rather dubious. On Thanksgiving morning, 
however, Dr. McBuruey removed the first shovelful of dirt that 
started the work on the foundation. Our idea was not only to 
secure a residence for the physician, but to erect a building that 
would be a model from a sanitary standpoint, homelike in 
design, and yet be within the reach of the average Chinese 
family’s pocket book. One of the first difficulties we encoun¬ 
tered was rain. Heavy raius on a mud brick building in the 
course of erection which is not covered by a mat shed is a very 
serious matter. The mat shed was not in our estimate on 
account of its cost, and as this season is usually dry we thought 
it might be possible to erect the building before the rains came. 

However, when we were ready for the erection of the 
walls, the foundation already in and a large quantity of mud 
brick delivered, the rain came one night in torrents and the 
next morning the place looked like desolation. The first man 
I met was the builder, a man who at our evangelistic meetings 
in November had taken a stand for Christ, and about his first 
remark was that unless the Heavenly Father held up the rain 
he would have to erect a mat shed. This was made a matter 
of prayer and we decided agaiust the mat shed, and no further 
rains came along until long after the building was roofed in. Our 
next difficulty was lack of funds, the treasury getting down to 
a few dollars, and we discussed stopping work on the building. 
This again was made a matter of prayer and the day before the 
work was to have been stopped $100 was unexpectedly received. 
Since then funds have beeu sufficient and the completion of 
the building is assured. These experiences have helped to 
make the Hospital Board, as well as myself, feel keenly that 
the Lord is sufficient for every need, and these men to-day have 
undoubtedly a greater faith as to what the Chinese Christian 
Church can accomplish than they had a year ago. 
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Attitude of Chinese Press Towards Christianity 

W. P. CHEN 


early missionaries encountered was due to racial pride 
and political issues rather than to religious prejudice. 

One of the criticisms we have to face is that Christianity 
over-empbasizes the future rather than the present The 
theory of Heaven and Hell were also advanced by the Buddhists. 
Christianity teaches something similar to it. It fails to impress 
the Chinese with its central doctrine of salvation from sin and 
redemption through Christ. 

During recent years leaders among the Chinese people 
have realized that public virtue is degenerating and morality 
weakening and at the same time Christianity is advancing 
rapidly among the illiterate classes. But when they make 
investigation of Christianity they find that the literature does 
not satisfy their need and they discover that many ordinary 
Christians are only nominal Christians, no better off than them¬ 
selves morally. 

Chen Huan Chang (a northerner) is the leader of this 
class. He organized a Confucian Summer Conference at the 
birthplace and burial-ground of the saint. He instituted a 
Y. M. C. A., that is a Young Men’s Coufuciau Association. 
He also established a Sunday school for the study of the 
teachings of Confucius. Mr. Cheu is thoroughly educated and 
commands a high literary style. Whenever he writes we 
usually find that he condemns Christianity. 

Among the younger generation we find another class: those 
who were educated either in mission or government schools 
and the returned students from foreign countries. These form 
a. new factor that the church has to face. Among them are 
atheists, agnostics, and materialists. Their theories, or strictly 
speaking, the theories they have newly acquired, have been 
translated and published in periodicals and in book form. 

The special periodical I am referring to is the “New Young 
Men” or “La Jeunesse,” a monthly periodical edited by the 
leading professor in the graduate department, University of 
Peking. The professor is a very highly educated Chinese who 


ED 


HE Chinese press as a whole has no definite attitude 
towards Christianity. Its position generally may be 
called that of indifference. The opposition, which 
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went to France and acquired a reading knowledge of French. 
The first issue of this paper appeared in September, 1915. 
There are several volunteer contributors. Once in a while you 
will find an article strongly opposed to Christianity. 

In volume three, number five, there is an article on 
“ Faith ” by Yiiu Tai Ying. In the same volume, number six, 
another article appeared under the topic “Science and Christi¬ 
anity” by the editor. In these articles the virgin birth and the 
Divinity of Christ were discussed and were strongly denounced. 

The editor, who studied in France, informed people that 
universities in Western nations are playing an important part in 
changing society. Bat the Chinese Government University, 
being handicapped financially and entangled with diplomatic 
complications, consequently can not perforin this important 
function. On account of this the faculty started this paper 
which is strongly anti-Christian, attempting to make it an 
ideal periodical for the nation. 

There is yet another type of writers that is the most 
undesirable. The Chinese students in France published a 
monthly to propagate the anarchistic idea which attacks not 
only Christianity but also all religions. This, however, is not 
so detrimental to Christianity here in China, as China is not yet 
ready for such radical views. 

The picture, however, is not as dark as it seems to be. 
The above-mentioned individuals represent a class of educated 
people, but a class of people that is very small. The two or 
three anti-Christian papers mentioned are few among hundreds. 
This is only oue kind ol Chinese newspaper. There are 
papers whose attitude toward Christianity is decidedly different 
from any of those mentioned previously. In fact the majority 
of them have an entirely different attitude. Some do not 
commit themselves while others openly uphold Christian 
ideals. 

Hanging in the hall of the Presbyterian Hospital in Canton 
is a wooden tablet of honor which was presented to one of the 
physicians by the former beloved governor of the province. 
The literary translation of these laudatory words would be 
approximately this—“The Christian Doctrine of Love is 
similar to that of Motze,” These words express the general 
attitude of the pro-Christian press. Strictly speaking the 
doctrine of Motze was openly denounced by Mencius. But 
these enlightened writers, as well as many other advanced 
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scholars, no longer firmly stand by their former beliefs, which 
were forcibly imposed upon them by their early teachings. 

To them the doctrines of Confucius and Mencius are not 
infallible. They think Christianity may be correct. In order 
to show that such an idea is not foreign to them they link up 
the Christian doctrine of love with the teachings of Motze. 

Somewhat over a year ago the problem of state religion 
was a vital question. The leading papers in Shanghai were 
unanimously crying for religious freedom. The presses in 
Peking, however, are owned by political parties. The editors 
have no freedom to speak for themselves. Some of them 
emphatically condemn the freedom of religion while others 
vehemently uphold it Whether they swear or sing, they are 
taught to do so as parrots. It is generally believed that the 
press in Shanghai has all been bought up by foreign powers in 
the interest of the European war. Each one is receiving a 
grant from somewhere so that the paper may speak for the one 
who pays. In China, as in the West, the public is always ready 
to pay a high price for an unbiased, reliable paper. 

The Christian Church of China may regain its leadership 
to mould the opinion of the four hundred millions of people if 
it will establish five daily papers at five strategic points, namely, 
Shanghai, Peking, Tientsin, Canton, and Hankow. These 
enterprises should be financed and controlled by the combined 
churches and should be managed on au entirely commercial 
basis. They should be secular papers only incidentally prop¬ 
agating Christian ideals. 


Views of Junior Missionaries 


Disillusionment 

GORDON POTEAT 

m HE scientific investigation of mission methods and prob¬ 
lems has smoothed out the path of the new mission¬ 
ary in a remarkable way. His preparation for and 
introduction into the country of his missionary labors is 
now under the guidance of the combined intelligence of the 
missionary body on the field and the boards at home, as 
expressed in agencies like the Student Volunteer Movement, 
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the Board of Missionary Preparation, the Foreign Mission 
Boards conference, and the China Continuation Committee. 
The advance in language study methods is a sufficient 
example of the facilities withiu reach of the present-day 
recruit for the mission field. There is still, however, a difficult 
period of adjustment which is the portion of the new missionary 
and which tries the very mettle of his soul. It is an adjust¬ 
ment which can not be made for him by any one else. It is 
very personal and differs with each individual and therefore 
the advice of others is not always applicable. To suggest that 
this period of adjustment may be made yet easier, perhaps 
argues a weak desire to escape those rigors which we ought to 
endure as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. And yet there are 
some things which a growing experience ought to make 
possible for those who come after to avoid. 

I think I may speak of the three year period of adjustment 
as my disillusionment in at least three respects. The illusions 
were the result of books, articles, and missionary addresses which 
were calculated to do the very thing which they failed to do, 
namely make the introduction into China easier and happier 
for the new missionaries. 

I. An illusion as regards the moral state of China. The 
modern spirit of toleration, the cultivation of respect for other 
nations and appreciation of the good qualities of those countries 
which hitherto were considered beyond the pale of civilization, 
have largely colored the missionary addresses of the last student 
decade. For example, the word heathen has largely been 
removed from our vocabularies, and the word non-Christian 
substituted. This spirit is most praiseworthy and no one 
desires a reversion to former intolerance. Still, with every 
desire to be governed by a spirit of fairness, if one speaks of 
the condition of China, the use of the word heathen with all 
its implications can hardly be said to be overdrawn. I was 
poorly prepared lor the shock of first hand contact with the 
moral rottenness of this laud. 

II. An illusion as regards the desire of the Chinese for 
the Gospel. The remarkable change in the attitude of the 
Chinese toward the West, a product of the last twenty years, 
and the opportunities for missionary effort which have been 
opened in circles hitherto sealed securely have been enthusias¬ 
tically declared to the students of this generation. Surely to 
those missionaries who have lived through the period of 
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intolerance and indifference and persecution the change is 
beyond words. The impression was created in my mind, at 
least, that the Chinese were now yearning for the Gospel, 
calling for men to come over and help them. But this 
impression has been discovered to be false. That China needs 
the Gospel one cannot doubt, but that the Chinese want 
it is open to question. They want to know how to be rich 
and strong like some of the Western nations. It would be 
strange indeed, a new thing under the sun, if there were found 
a great body of people who willingly were seeking the way of 
the Cross. Yet I had almost come to feel that I would discover 
this remarkable condition when I arrived in China. 

III. An illusion as regards the state of the Christian 
Church and the spiritual life of the Christians. In an effort to 
show to us the power of the Church to produce iu China a 
high type of Christian devotion, emphasis has been placed upon 
remarkable Christian characters like Pastor Ding Li Mei and 
the martyrs of the Boxer days. We came to feel that the 
words u rice Christian” were the unsympathetic characteriza¬ 
tion of globe-trotters, and that really there were no such 
individuals. False hopes were therefore raised concerning the 
general state of Christian life in China and I expected to find a 
condition of vigor and power unlike anything known before. 
Sober contemplation of the general state of devotion and 
enthusiasm in the churches in America as a whole should have 
forewarned me not to expect too much. The charge of a 
church somewhat akin to the Corinthian body that gave the 
Apostle Paul so many sad hours has sufficed to disillusion me. 
A prominent Chinese Christian has recently written these 
words : “ When it is remembered that for the most part untii 

recently only the uneducated had been effectively touched by 
Christianity and that among these the proportion of those 
whose motives in embracing Christianity were clearly beyond 
suspicion was comparatively small, is it to be wondered at that 
the literati saw little evidence of the vital power of the Christian 
religion ? Even the leadership of the Chinese Church did not 
command their respect. The leaders were not only com¬ 
paratively uneducated, but some were men, unfortunately, of 
questionable character and even shameful reputation.” 

I am glad to say that discouragement has not followed 
disillusionment. That which I heard in America was fund¬ 
amentally true. First baud contact with the realities of life in 
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China has not negated the statements concerning the high 
moral appreciation of this ancient people, or concerning their 
racial capacities. It has corrected a false idealization due to 
an emphasis on one side. Though I now know that the 
Chinese as a whole are not earnestly desirous to become 
followers of Jesus Christ, yet their openness toward the West 
presents an unparalleled opportunity for us to give them 
what we know they need. After all, there was only one 
man of Macedonia who appeared to Paul asking for help, 
but through answering that lonely cal! the face of Europe 
was changed. And though' we have found that men and 
women are not born full grown into the Church of China any 
more than they are in other lands, we have seen with our own 
eyes the fruits of the Spirit in the lives of Chinese in such 
fullness and richness as to promise “the increase of the body 
unto the building up of itself in love.” 


Obituaries 


The-Late Mrs. George F. Fitch 

^T^JHETHER in the earlier days when workers were few and 
W far between, or later when the increased forces were not 

y too numerous for sense of family relationship, or in the 

present time of complex organization when each knows 
only a small section intimately, few missionaries have had so 
many friends, so many points of contact, evoked so much real 
affection, or exerted so wide an influence as Mrs. Fitch. The 
explanation is found in the fact that Mrs. Fitch possessed, to 
an exceptional degree, an unusual number of gifts and graces. 
Executive ability, deep spirituality, and whole-hearted con¬ 
secration found happy expression in a wide variety of labors, 
and gained enrichment and fuller scope in the fulness of a 
happy home life, in a rare responsiveness to all that was 
beautiful and true, and in the exercise of a tender sympathy 
with the woes and griefs of all human-kind. 

Mary McLellan Fitch was born April 6th, 1848, at North 
Adams, Mass., and arrived in China as a missionary of the 
American Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions in 1870, 
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accompanying her husband, the Rev. George F. Fitch, so that 
she had well-nigh accomplished a half-century of service. 
Last spring she celebrated her seventieth birthday, a large 
gathering of Chinese and foreign friends meeting to congratulate 
the much-loved couple at the house of their younger son, Rev. 
George A. Fitch. For some time she had not been in robust 
health and was prolonging her summer stay in Ruling, with 
one of her daughters, Mrs. Kepler, when she passed quietly to 
her rest and reward on Saturday afternoon, October 12th. 

China is a land of families, but not necessarily of homes, 
and much of Mrs. Fitch’s work was done in humble homes, 
many of them not really homes until her happy coming to 
them. In Soochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai Mrs. Fitch carried 
on this gracious ministry. We wonder how many misunder¬ 
standings she smoothed away, how many frowns melted under 
her sweet smile, and how much bitterness and despair was 
turned into faith and hope by her love. 

For many years Mrs. Fitch was editor-in-chief of Woman's 
Work in the Far East and wrote a number of useful books 
in both Euglish and Chinese, A special interest will be found 
in a booklet to be issued shortly by the Religious Tract Society 
of North and Central China, Hankow, which is a translation 
made, with her consent, of a manuscript on “The Training of 
Children in the Home,” which she wrote in English,—probably 
the last work prepared by Mrs. Fitch. 

In all church work Mrs. Fitch took a full share. Not 
only did the women and children respond to her ministry, but 
pastors and mature members bear testimony to help received 
from her. In such united work as the Door of Hope, Mrs. 
Fitch rendered conspicuous service. She will be lovingly 
remembered because of addresses at women’s conferences of 
other missions, but her name will be specially revered from 
having opened a door of hope in the lives of so many unfortunate 
and sinned against. 

Many of our readers will remember with gratitude the 
gracious hospitality of our dearly loved friend, and as they 
take inspiration from her brave, gentle, and devoted service, 
will join with us in deepest sympathy with Dr. Fitch and all 
the members of this missionary family. 


Gilbert McIntosh. 
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Rev. H. J. Von Qualen 

The death of Rev. H. J. Von Qualen, of the American 
Scandinavian Evangelical Mission, which took place on the 
6th of October, has removed one of the Lord’s faithful 
workers from the mission field in South China. 

Born in Denmark 1854, he came to New York City, 
U. S. A., as a young man. There he was converted and 
knowing the Lord Jesus as his personal Savior he joined the 
Swedish Free Church of the same city, and soon became an 
active worker for his Master. Feeling the need of being better 
prepared for his life work be came to the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and there studied for the ministry. As a student he 
became interested in the Chinese during which time he was the 
means of bringing some of “ Sinim’s ” sons to Christ. In 1887 
he came to China and established the American Swedish 
Mission, of which he was the leader for twenty years. His life 
was a whole-hearted work for His Master, thus was much 
blessed in leading others to Jesus. 

During later years he worked independently, always faithful 
to duty horn from love to his Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 
He has gone to his reward. Our loss is his gain. 

A. W. E. 

Canton, November 2nd, 1918. 


Our Book Table 

A list of tlie books in English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 

Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 25th Annual Ses¬ 
sion, 1918. 25 Madison Ave ., New York City. G. $0.50. 

This is an especially stimulating and illuminating volume. It 
reflects to a stirring degree the effect of present world readjust¬ 
ments on the Christian program. It indicates the rapidly widen¬ 
ing opportunities before the Christian forces, and yet shows where 
these forces are, as Bishop Bashford says (p. 378), “behind their 
schedule in the missionary program.” The trend of the speeches and 
reports bears out the analysis by the Rev. G. W. Richards, D.D., who 
when speaking of the “Distinctive Contributions of the Churches 
of the Reformation to World Evangelization," said, “ The Catholic 
missions were ecclesiastical. . . . The Evangelican missions of the 
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churches of the Reformation were soteriological. . .. Contemporary 
missions are teudiug, to say the least, to become sociological.” 
Here we have the fulcrum on which the lever of missionary effort 
is turning in its attempts to readjust itself to modern world de¬ 
mands. Taken altogether the reports and addresses amount to a 
dissertation ou changing mission ideals and emerging mission prob¬ 
lems; they contain the cream of thought on the modern missionary 
outlook. Many stimulating new possibilities are suggested. It 
shows a recognition of the changing relations of labor and capital, 
and the widening circles of international relationship and obliga¬ 
tion, with the new obligations thus being placed on Christianity. 
In this connection Dr. Sidney 1 ,. Gulick has an arousing address 
on the subject, “ Betterment of International Relationships: 
What Contributions can Foreign Mission Boards make?” There 
seems to be an inexplicable lethargy on the part of Christian 
Churches towards the changes taking place in world-wide relation¬ 
ships. Speaking of his work is this regard, Dr. Gulick says that 
to bring these matters before national and local denominational 
gatherings “ the time commonly allotted has been from five to ten 
minutes. Chambers of Commerce and Rotary Clubs grant from 
20-30 minutes and Forums from 45-60 minutes.” And yet in speak¬ 
ing (with particular reference to the American nation) of the 
disease of “ white-race megalomania,” he says that for this and 
for “ lust for world supremacy, there is only one effective anti-toxin 
—the full Gospel of Jesus Christ.” In this address we have the 
voice of a seer, seeing and speaking from a plane of Christian 
sympathy and insight higher than those human seers have yet 
reached. Much thought, experience, and research have gone 
into this address—which seems to us to be the outstanding feature 
of the report. Among other things it shows what present changes 
in philosophy and ideals will require the nations of the world to 
do to one another in order to be just, and the part Christianity must 
take therein. 

To jump to another of the many important phases of mission 
work treated in this volume, we note that Dr. Balrne states that 
the Board to which he belongs is one of six Boards which now 
have medical auxiliaries, medical secretaries, and medical com¬ 
mittees. Furthermore, these medical secretaries, most of whom 
have been medical missionaries on the field, have formed the nucleus 
of what is now the British Advisory Board of Medical Missions. 
Here is an indication of the inevitable increase of specialization in 
missionary work. The same methods will possibly have to be fol¬ 
lowed with regard to every great phase of mission work. 

It is not possible to tell of all that is in this Report. The 
address by Mr. James M. Speers, on “How Can We Maintain, 
Develop, and Direct the New Measure of Beneficence Which Has 
Come to the Front in the War,” is a stirriug plea for Christian co¬ 
operation as the essential need. There is also an enlightening 
discussion of the difficult question of missionary support. It is 
always a stimulating volume, but for some reason this issue is in 
addition profoundly stirring! It may be due to the fact that we 
are all affected by the upheaval of our day ; but it really seems 
to be due to the tremendous changes in mission work that are 
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suggested and the new visions of a world chastened but more 
humane, and learning to live together. 

Every missionary ought to read this volume, with its scientific 
approach to mission problems, its Christian outlook on world 
needs, and its throbbing spirit of world-wide Christian brother¬ 
hood. It registers a distinct advance in the effort to apply Chris¬ 
tianity to human needs. 

R. 


Treaty Ports in China [A Study in Diplomacy ). By En-sai Tai, 
Pli.D. Columbia University Press , New York , jgiS. Pp. 202. Kelly 
& Walsh, $7-5°• 

This monograph is a dissertation made in part fulfilment of the 
requirements for the doctorate at Columbia University, and, as is 
often the case, only a limited number was printed by its Faculty 
of Political Science. This latter fact is perhaps fortunate for both 
the author and the public, as it is to be hoped a second edition 
will correct the quite patent faults of hasty preparation in point 
of substance, expression, and proof-reading. The work attempts a 
serious survey of an almost virgin field but is somewhat marred 
by a naive patriotism and infelicity, if not tactlessness, of language. 

The title is rather vague and suggests either a technical essay 
on the international law applicable to treaty ports which the sub¬ 
title would seem to confirm, or, without it, it might be a mere 
description of China’s open ports: but it is neither. The subtitle 
is also misleading for the work is not strictly a diplomatic record, 
but largely political bistory as fashioned by Western diplomacy, 
the material of which has been culled from the Chinese Repository, 
British aud American State Papers, some works on China, and a 
few of the foreign press in this country. The aim, as disclosed 
privately by the author to the present writer, was a scientific 
treatise, but the result falls short of that and of even any claim 
to originality of either substance or method of presentation by 
which alone writings of this sort may be justified. The mass of 
unsifted data concerning the history of China’s intercourse with 
foreigners is perplexing, and a new book thereon is useful only as 
it by proper analysis and editing makes the information conveni¬ 
ently accessible and intelligible to the reseacber or the student to 
whom it would chiefly appeal. However, there is evidence here of 
much industry devoted to the foreign intercourse in treaty ports, 
although it is an industry of compilation rather than of judgment. 

In its make-up the monograph gives annoyance to the dis¬ 
criminating reader who finds on almost every page examples of gram¬ 
matical errors, bad rhetoric, vulgarisms, unfamiliarity with legal 
terminology, misspelling of such places as Tsinanfu, Konzenchiao, 
Shameen, etc., which are rendered as Chinan, Hung Chien Bridge,, 
and Shamien. An analytical table of contents is lacking as also 
an index and bibliography, or an attempt to classify ports, settle¬ 
ments, and concessions, all of which would have proved materially 
helpful to the scholar. The chapter on Formosan ports has, since 
the island’s annexation by the Japanese, little enough bearing on 
the present-day problems of China’s treaty ports, aud the consider- 
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able space allowed to navigation rules and customs regulations 
furnish little interest to others than sailors and merchants. Much 
space also would have been saved by skilful summary instead of 
chapter and verse quotation of various treaties. 

Of late years foreigners, especially the British, have discussed 
extending the limits of the international settlement at Shanghai on 
the assumption that any territorial addition to the municipality 
would pass to its permanent control and be a pro tanto diminution 
of China’s sovereignty. From this it would appear that the 
4 ‘grab game” policy executed by all the treaty powers except the 
United Stales, as a postlude to the Boxer Discord, is still alive 
even in this year of grace 1918 when four years of sanguinary con¬ 
flict have been waged over its magnified application in Europe. 
In this connection it is well that the author quotes (p. 77) what 
Sir F. W. A. Bruce, British Minister at Peking, once wrote to H. 
B. M. Consul at Shanghai:— 

...... “Great Britain hap no interest except in providing a secure 

place for British trading establishments : and whatever inconveniences may 
arise from the conversion of the settlement into a Chinese town, I do not 
think her Majesty’s Government will be induced to seek a remedy for them 
by extending its jurisdiction over a larger section of the Chinese population. 
Because we protect Shanghai from falling into a prey to a horde of brigands, 
it does not follow that we are prepared to interfere with the natural relation 
of the Chinese to their own government. .... I am convinced that her 

Majesty’s Government would wish to see the so-called concession reduced, sa 
as to exclude the Chinese, rather than extended, so as to embrace a greater 

number of them.This is not a question which affects Shanghai alone ; 

it affects our relations with the whole Chinese Empire : and considering the 
effect of our example, it is of the utmost importance that we should take no 
step which cannot he defended upon sound international principle.” 

The author devotes to the Shanghai Mixed Courts but twelve 
pages and these almost wholly to the International, not the French, 
Mixed Court. A sketch of the former’s constitution and history 
would have been extremely interesting both to the professional man 
and the general public- Its unsettled procedure, in spite of some es¬ 
tablished rules, its anomalies and self-contradictions, its jurisdiction 
and prerogatives or rather arrogations of power as defined and applied 
by the British Assessors, its bench and bar, and the extraordinary 
development of its extraordinary practice would have made a salu¬ 
tary piece of writing. One need only point to its singular operation 
upon civil litigants. A plaintiff suing, say for defamation of cha¬ 
racter or on any other claim, naming a fabulous sum as damages 
sustained, may apply to the International Mixed CouTt for an order 
against the defendant who in the meantime has no intimation of the 
commencement of proceedings that he furnish immediate security, 
and the order, when granted, may be executed by summous 
or warrant. When served upon him the defendant, however re¬ 
spectable, would be taken and kept in custody till he produced the 
hard cash or its adequate guaranty furnished. _ Failing either he 
will languish in detention till it pleases the plaintiff to be satisfied 
with modified security or till the hearing of the action which the 
plaintiff can usually get adjourned from time to time, so that it 
may happen that a malicious plaintiff may thus gratify his spleen 
by immuring his victim for an indefinite period, and when at last 
forced to try the merits of his action, he may withdraw it and go 
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scot free of liability. This state of affairs has only recently been 
in part prevented by the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce 
preparing a list of its membership and arranging with the Mixed 
Court authorities to exempt responsible merchants from detention. 

The monograph concludes with a few observations on the 
abolishment of extraterritoriality. While one could hardly, in these 
disturbed times, share the author’s optimistic hope that “with 

Japan as a successful model, China’s chance of success.is 

exceedingly great,” one need not be over pessimistic either, for 
China’s inchoate right of repossessing her judicial autonomy is 
recognized in three treaties, though the trend of foreign opinion 
seems to discourage progress in this direction. A distinguished 
author writing recently over a notn de plume characterized in effect 
a similar hope voiced by a learned Chinese legal scholar as senti¬ 
mental blit not practical. It is to be frankly owned at once that 
the restoration of full political sovereignty to China is excellent 
sentiment, and good sentiment can be made practical, for nothing can 
become practical until tried and tried agaiu. But the treaty powers 
are not, if the protagonists of extraterritoriality are to be trusted, 
disposed to give the Chinese judiciary even a trial. However, the 
Chinese people are patient as well as patriotic, but they should 
not be expected to accept without protest the veiled slurs on the 
hopelessness of their struggle tor real democratic nationhood and 
along with it, a competent, upright, and independent judiciary. 
The foreigners have themselves to blame if the Chinese regard 
them as unfriendly if not openly hostile to their legitimate national 
aspirations. And it is natural too for Chinese to think that the 
foreign nations relinquished extraterritorial rights iu Japan not so 
much because her laws and their administration had attained the 
standard of Western jurisprudence, for they had not, but because 
the consent of the foreign chancelleries was largely induced by the 
Japanese demonstrated military efficiency. Without this last it may 
well be questioned whether all the other considerations combined 
would have regained for the Japanese even at this late day their 
full territorial jurisdiction over aliens. 

Be that as it may certain it is that so long as foreign powers 
play the role of dominant tenant ou the land of a servient China, 
just so long will the Western theory of political freedom be a hollow 
mockery to the Chinese, and this country cannot maintain peace 
and develop prosperity unless by the spirit of give-and-take she 
be freed from the shackles of anachronistic slavery aud welcomed 
into the light of a new day, even the day of a Teague of Nations, 
as a member free and equal. 

Amicus Sini^b. 


Kan Ying Pien. By Rev. Jas. Webster. Presbyterian Mission Press, 
$1,00 Mex, 

People attempting to discover points of contact with the Chi¬ 
nese iu order to lead them into the Kingdom of God cannot afford 
to miss the reading of “Kan Ying Pien, a book of rewards and 
punishments.” This booklet contains many interesting as well as 
useful things. In respect to interest and information Rev. James 
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Webster’s translation of this religious tract, with introduction and 
notes, ought certainly to be gladly received. 

Though the booklet almost defies analysis, the translator has 
successfully made an outline of it, at once clear-cut and logical. 
The introduction contains much useful knowledge of popular 
Taoism while the notes are very much to the point and instead of 
being irksome as notes frequently are, are positively interesting. 

Small as it is, the booklet gives a good deal of important 
Information about, even insight into, the Chinese mind if the 
reader studies it with care. To mention but a few things, the 
book contains and implies a popular ethical standard partly borrowed 
from Confucianism, a conception of retribution not dissimilar to 
that''of popular Buddhism, a utilitarian view of religion, a con¬ 
glomeration of superstition and genuine ethical zeal, a mechanical 
and materialistic theory of immortality, a rather selfish reason for 
philanthropy and kindness to all living things, and so on. In 
short the booklet is a fusion of religious and moral codes, customs 
and traditions which characterize the mind of the Chinese people. 

The reader will find out for himself what it can really do for 
him as a teacher, an evangelist, a minister, a social worker, ora 
mere student of Chinese life. 

T. C. Chao. 


Cameos of a Chinese City, By Mary Parley. London , Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society , and Marshall Brothers , Ltd,. 
London , Edinburgh , New York. Profusely Illustrated. 3/6. 

Some of the descriptions in this book are, indeed, like cameos. 
The book, however, has more of narrative than of description. It 
tells of mission work in Kien-ning, Fukien, especially, of the 
home for blind children, the work in the leper village, and among 
women. The missionary author has a sense of humor and an artist’s 
eye for beauty, with a piety as iull of common sense as it is of 
winsome charm. Those in the homelands who read this book will 
find much of interest about the best and the worst of Chinese life. 
They will also get glimpses into the hearts of Chinese women and 
children seldom so revealingly given by the printed page. From 
the critic’s point of view, some chapters are lacking in coherence, 
but that is a slight fault, when the book goes just where such a 
book should go, straight to one’s heart. 

S. S. T. 


The Chinese Hymnal of the Salvation Army. Printed by S. A. 
Printing Works, Peking. M. $7 00 per wo ( paper); $12.30 per 10& 
{cloth); single copies $0.10 {paper); $0.13 {cloth). 

The main question to be asked by the reviewer of a Chinese 
Hymnal, is not whether the hymns will appeal to the aesthetic 
sense of Chinese literati, but whether the hymns are good to sing, 
and whether their meaning is clear. This has been attempted by 
the compilers of this little book of one hundred hymns. Success 
has not always been attained. The compilers would have done 
well to consider more fully the requirements of rhythm. It looks 
as if they had only counted the number of notes and the number 
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of Chinese characters, rather than tried to accomplish smoothness 
and ease of singing. With some care this could have been accom¬ 
plished even in the places where the worst howlers have been per¬ 
petrated. But there ; how easy it is to criticise another fellow’s 
Chinese hymns ! The third personal pronoun (-fife) is an occasion 
of stumbling. Its original meaning is “the other man’’ and, in 
Hymn 32, $$ /h looks more like “Other little children” than 
“ His little ones.” 

“O when shall my soul find her rest?” is anapeestic rhythm. 
Hymn 65 is merely a long metre, and a faulty one at that ; 
Stanza two, line four, has possessive ($J) on strong accent, where 
it should never come 

Some old favourites appear—“Behold, behold, the Camb of 
God” (the reviewer strongly recommends the use of his own 
tune here), “My God, the Spring of all my Joys,” “Jesus, the name 
high over all.” 

There is no literary enterprise where it is more advisable to 
put the thing into a drawer and leave it there for a couple of 
years and make then the necessary alterations, thau in the work 
of Chinese hymn-making. I suppose the book had to be got out 
quickly; but I hope that before the next edition of the book comes 
out, the Salvation Army editors in China will allow sympathetic 
friends to suggest some alterations which possess constructive 
value. It is an excellent selection and could be made first class. 

C. S. Champnbss. 


Christ in all ihr Scriptures % % fg ^ By A. M. Hodgkin. 

Translated by John Darroch and J. S. Non. R. T. S. Price 20 cents. 

The purpose of this book in English is excellent, but it is hard 
indeed to follow the author in all her meanderings throughout the 
Old Testament, and adopt the interpretations she gives of all kinds 
of events, experiences, and persons, and say, This is an inter¬ 
pretation of Christ, This is a figure of Christ. For instance, to 
take the events in the life of Ruth and to interpret them as the 
authoress does, is, to say the least, extremely mystifying and we 
fail to see how the glory of Christ is enhanced or his peerless 
claim to worship strengthened by such strange and fantastic 
writings. There are scores of a similar nature. To use them as 
allegories is one thing, to see Christ unmistakably in them is 
another, and no canon of interpretation can justify all that is written 

herein. To those who care for such food, there is here an abund¬ 

ant supply. 

The translation is in simple and clear mandarin. Several 
printer’s errors have crept in, and there has been a careless reading 
of proofs. A portion of the Chinese preface might be omitted 
without loss of interest or profit. It matters little that the war 

delayed publication, or that the lady asked the R. T. S. to get it 

published, so far as China is concerned. While entering a mild 
caveat against the method and contents of the original, in many 
particulars, for we do not see how it can possibly add to the majesty 
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of Christ or to the elucidation of God’s training of the world for 
the coming of Christ, we commend the translation to all who care 
for such pabulum. 

Seer. 


The Ideal Republic. Every citizen an Emperor end. Every Emperor a 
Christian , by William J. McKnzght, Field Lecturer , Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of North America. Christian Literature Society. 

M. $0.06. 

Evangelism in its widest application. This is a booklet of eleven 
leaves for schools and scholars and all who seek their country’s 
good. It was translated by Dr. MacGillivray, and should be of real 
value in this formative era in China. It is unique in that it was 
composed by its author especially'- for the Chinese to meet a present 
need. As its title indicates it sets forth an ideal. It stresses 
respect for God and 3>w. It makes plain the necessity for the 
separation of Church and State while at the same time emphasizing 
the importance of righteousness in all things. The question and 
answer method is used effectively. 

R. E. C. 


Abingdon War-food Book. Abingdon Press, N. K G. $0.25 net. 

The food situation in China does not consist in meatless, 
wheatless, etc., days, but in using native products as much as 
possible. The Abingdon War-food Book is written to fit the 
situation in the United States. About half of the 61 recipes given 
call for one or more foodstuffs which are not Chinese products. 
Those that do fit the situation in China are excellent. 

B. B. R. 


ST. Paul to the Romans: Studies in the Epistle to the Romans , by the 
Rev. R. h. Prlly, M.A., C.F., Lecturer at Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 
London: Student Christian Movement , gj Chancery Lane , W. C. 2. 
Pp. vnif-io^. ij j net. 

The author looks upon the epistle to the Romans as really a 
treatise on the problem of sin, and arranges his studies under the 
headings of sin, forgiveness, victory, the Holy Spirit, predestination, 
and practical Christianity. They are intended “as a guide to those 
who wish to get a grip” of the epistle, and purposely neglect minor 
points in order to enable the student to acquire a general knowledge 
of au epistle which should not be looked upon as “a barren area of 
dead controversy” but as a source of “real refreshment and 
sustenance/’ Dr. Moffatt’s translation is made the basis of the 
text used, and the lessons are broken up into daily portions for the 
convenience of those who wish to follow them in connection with 
their daily devotions. One closes the book, after having read it 
carefully paragraph by paragraph, with a feeling of fresh interest in 
a difficult book and a keen desire to pursue the study further. 

D. W. E- 
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Everyboy. By H, M. Burr. Published by Association Press , New York, 
Cloth $0.60 gold. 

“ Everyboy/* the hero of this story which presents the develop¬ 
ment of a normal boy in the form of an allegory, is a typical 
American boy. 

The author introduces him to the usual temptations of a grow¬ 
ing boy and throws much light on the present-day method of deal¬ 
ing with boys and helping them face successfully the temptations 
of the adolescent period. 

It is well worth reading. The last half of the book seems to 
have been more carefully prepared than the first three chapters. 
At least they are more interesting and far more suggestive to any 
one working with boys. 

J. C. C. 


A Living Book in a Living Age. By Lynn Harold Hough. Association 
Press, New York, G. $0.60. 

Worthy to be placed alongside the most excellent books already 
published in this “ Everyday Life” series, though some of them 
bear the honoured name oi Fosdick. This volume is intended for 
daily devotional Bible reading. There are thirteen chapters, each 
divided into seven portions for the weeks, suitably arranged with 
daily readiugs, comments, and personal suggestions. The whole 
treatment revolves round the power of the Bible as exemplified in the 
life and work of Martin Luther, and touches upou the Church, the 
Empire, the Age, etc., with their adaptability for the age wherein 
we live, with its man}' forms of activity and ideals. The readings 
are well chosen, the comments are vivid and the suggestions virile. 
Some bits are so forceful as to grip the heart and stay there. 
Truly a fresh and living book, that should do abounding good to 
all who love the Book, and look to it for guidance, succour, and 
comfort in this age of turmoil and unrest. It is a cluster of fruit, 
luscious and strengthening. We recommend our- readers to buy it, 
study it, and live in its atmosphere. 

Seer. 


The Call of a World Task in War Time. By J. Lovell Murray, 

Student Volunteer Movement in America. G. $0.60 Cloth , $0.40 Paper. 

This is the text-book of the S. V. M. in AmericaTor 1918 and 
contains studies interpreting the present world situation in terms of 
missionary responsibility. In the beginning of the book, in speak¬ 
ing of the new era that the War is bringing in to the earth, the 
author says: 

“ To the ruind of the Christian this raeaus that the Kingdom of God is 
moving forward in the earth. He knows that behind all the confused strife 
of men is God's eternal truth, above it is His peace, and beyond it is His 
loving purpose. The heart of the Christian is fixed on the assurance that the 
darkness of this present evil hour will give place to the light of a better day 
and that the rule of Christ is to become more firmly established in the earth. 
In these studies we are to consider the expansive side of the rale of Christ, 
the spread of His kingdom throughout the world. We are to focus our 
thought on the international aspects" of Christianity in the effort to discover 
some of the great lessons pertaining to the world tasks of the Christian Church 
which have been coming to her in war time.” 
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It is a book for every Christian to read. It deals with some 
searching questions thrust forward by the War. What kind of 
religion have we been developing? What part must Christianity 
play in the new internationalism? How is the War opening doors 
for the Christian message ? How may the newly awakeued 
sympathies of Western Christians be related to the age-long needs 
of mission lands? Why should the Christian Church accept the 
evangelizing of the entire world as an immediate program? How 
are the forces of Christianity to be mobilized for such a task? 
These and other questions of vital interest concerning Christian 
Missions on the one hand and international relations on the other 
are ably and intensively treated. It carries conviction and in¬ 
spiration to the reader. 

Y. Y. T. 


Education and Living. By Randolph Bournk. 236 Pp. The Century 

Co. 1917. For sale by Edward Evans & Sons, Shangkai. $3.13 Mex. 

This interesting book consists of twenty-eight bright chapters 
“ giving glimpses and paraphrases of new tendencies in the American 
School and College.” The author believes that “experiment in 
education has come to stay ” and gives suggestive accounts of some 
of the more recent experiments as seen in the Gary Schools estab¬ 
lished by Mr. Wirt, in the Fairhope School under the inspiring 
leadership of Mrs. Marietta Johnson, and in the school systems in 
the State of Wisconsin and Massachusetts. All that is said is of 
greatly increased interest if one is familiar (and we could wish every 
educationist could be familiar) with Dewey’s “ Schools of To¬ 
morrow.” 

Mr. Bourne trenchantly criticises our traditional curricula 
where, all too often, the interest of the child and his studies fail to 
coincide. This failure is due to the fact that these studies, both in 
matter and presentation, are isolated from the life which the child 
is now living and the life he is to lead in his later and larger world. 
Mr. Bourne sees, however, that these things will change and that 
“ a revolutionary reorganization of the curriculum will be effected.” 
He notes the first step in the method by which the schools are 
being changed. “If we are to have better schools we must learn 
what kind of schools we have now. In an attempt to tell us, the 
school survey has in the last few years been developed with an 
admirable technique and the passion for being surveyed has spread 
to cities large and small.” All of these things are of special 
interest to us in Cbiua where, just at the present time, we are being 
reached by the forces which are working deeply and powerfully 
in the educational world of the West. Of timely import to us, also, 
are his remarks on the place of “ the survey,” as related to educa¬ 
tional development and progress, in the light of the endeavor now 
being made in China to study broadly our educational work as a 
first step in the educational reconstruction and advance which will 
characterize the new era immediately before us. 


H. W. T. 
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Life in the Making. By W. C. Barclay, A. A. Brown, Alma S. Sheri¬ 
dan, W. J. Thompson, and Harold J. Sheridan. Methodist Book 
Concern, New York. 236 pp. G. $0.60 net. 

This little book on the Sunday school should prove very read¬ 
able to any missionary who wishes a fresh simple statement of the 
sort of psychology he should know in talking to his teachers and 
officers. It is prepared as a study book to be used by young 
people preparing to teach in the Sunday school and has at the close 
of each chapter a few thought-provoking questions. 

As the book attempts to sketch the whole period from infancy 
to adult life the treatment is necessarily general, but it is vivid and 
contains much concrete material and a missionary should gain a 
number of helpful suggestions that should lead to realimprovement 
in the Sunday school. 

Bach period of life is discussed under three aspects:—first, the 
psychological facts important for teachers; second, the proper lesson 
material for this stage; and, third, the nurture of the Christian life 
in students of this age. 

A missionary might use this book effectively in preparing talks 
to his young people and his teachers, using it as a regular course, 
or take it for his personal reading in order to appreciate better the 
problems of the teachers of various aged pupils. 

The book makes a strong appeal for training children iu real 
prayer, for definite training in devotional habits, and in suitable 
Christian service. It presents a strong case for the use of the 
International Graded Series. 

J. M. E. 


Christianity and World Democracy. By Georgs Heber Jones, 
Methodist Book Concern , N.Y. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per dozen; 
$10.00 per 100, postpaid. 

This is a series of thirteen lessons for adult Bible classes. It 
is really a survey of preseat world readjustments from the Chris¬ 
tian standpoint It begins with the world in revolution, and the 
rising tide of democracy, then shows how these revolutions are 
working in certain leading nations, and ends by showing the forces 
making for world organization and the relation of the Church to 
the new internationalism. 

In the beginning the statement is made that the outstanding 
characteristic of our time is change. The pamphlet is packed full 
of information. The lesson on the reconstruction of China is 
stimulating though possibly confined a little more to the ideals of 
ardent thinkers tbau to actual facts ; yet it brings out clearly that 
the genius of the Chinese is towards democracy. 

There are many striking statements, as, for instance, that by 
Lord Bryce, that “ nothing but Christianity can eventually secure 
the world’s peace.” 

In connection with Japan it is shown that the leading thinkers 
realize that Christianity must play a great part in the upbuilding 
of that nation. The effect of Christianity upon India’s hopeless 
confusion of tongues and classes is vividly shown, as also the far- 
reaching opportunities of the mass movement. The promise of the 
black man uuder Christian democracy is well treated. 
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Id the last chapter there is this striking statement: “The 
missionary has been and is an international force, making for world 
peace, unity, and advance. He has been a potent force in modern 
internationalism.” One is inclined to think, however, that this 
has not been generally realized amongst Christian forces in China. 
These lessons would be of great assistance in cultivating an inter¬ 
national attitude. 

This is a good series of lessons for English-speaking Chinese, 
or for Westerners in China. It is an attempt to summarize present 
conditions, needed changes, and new Christian ideals, and proves 
conclusively that if democracy is to be made safe for the world it 
must be Christian democracy, 

R. 


H Ifc Ira Confucianism from a Chinks*? View-point. By Liao An-jen. 

Christian Literature Society , Shanghai. igi8. Price 15 cents. 

This well printed book is a result of Mr. Liao’s diligent 
investigations made in the mentioned subject in his capacity as 
teacher of Chinese literature at the theological seminary of the 
Basel Mission in Lilong. Mr. Liao treated and discussed his 
theme in very lively and attractive manner, which .shows the well 
versed scholar and master in Chinese literature. The style is 
fluent, clear, and elegant. The book is divided into two chapters 
with copious subdivisions. The first chapter deals with the his¬ 
tory, development, aud the different changes of Confucianism, its 
schools, and literature. The second and by far the longest chapter 
deals with the theoretical and practical doctrines of Confucianism 
and compares the tatter with modern science and culture. Mr. Liao, 
though on the whole an admirer of the Confucian doctrines, cau- 
not help but confess that Confucianism led China and the Chinese 
to spiritual, intellectual, moral, social, and economical stagnation, 
since the followers of Confucius were not able to put the original 
high thoughts and good sentiments of their master into a correct 
and fruitful practice. I am somewhat surprised that the newest 
developments of Confucianism, the Confucian Church, and other 
phenomena, are not mentioned in this book. For the rest, this 
interesting treatise is warmly recommended to all students of 
Confucianism. 

A. N. 


BRIEF MENTION 

Bulletin of the University of Nanking. 1918-19. A suggestive sum¬ 
mary of the work of one co-operative educational institution. 
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Correspondence 


UNIFORM ABBREVIATIONS OF 

NAMES OF BOOKS IN BIBLE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : In the Recorder 
for June, 1909, you kindly pub¬ 
lished a letter of mine discussing 
the kalf-dozeu or more systems 
of abbreviations of the names of 
the books of the Bible, pointing 
out the confusion resulting there¬ 
from, and pleading that a uni¬ 
form system be adopted. Al¬ 
though my communication called 
forth some letters of approval, 
and others of explanation, I am 
not aware that any definite steps 
have as yet been taken to secure 
the end for which I pleaded. 

In view of the very favorable 
opportunity presented to us for 
securing unity in this matter, 
through the approaching publica¬ 
tion of the R. V. Maudarin 
Bible, which necessitates new 
editions of the scriptures; and 
also, in view of the beginning 
now being made to secure a 
Christian literature in simplified 
script, I feel impelled to write 
you again on this subject, to see 
if a serious effort cannot be 
made to secure this much-needed 
reform. No other so favorable 
opportunity is likely to present 
itself, and it will be a pity if it 
is let slip, and the present con¬ 
fusion is allowed to continue. 

There is no need to ‘ * scrap ’ 1 
any literature at present on 
hand. All that is necessary is, 
that the Bible and other publish¬ 
ing societies, and the principal 
users of abbreviations, should 
agree upon one set to be used 
in all new works, and, where 
possible, in new editions of older 
books. In this way uniformity 


will be gradually secured, and 
that without any waste of present 
literature. 

Could not the China Council 
for Christian Literature take up 
this problem? In the event of 
it being impossible, at present, 
to induce all to adopt one set of 
abbreviations, it would be a 
great advantage if the Council 
could, at least, prevail upon the 
three Bible societies to adopt 
uniform abbreviations in all their 
publications. This would in 
time exercise a great influence 
towards securing the end desired. 

Sincerely yours, 

F. C. H, Dreyer. 


“the national readers” 

AND MISSIONS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : Under the above 
caption in the October issue of 
your magazine, “Examiner” 
criticised Volume Eight of our 
National Readers @ 

ifc S-)- He referred to state¬ 
ments that seemed to be un¬ 
friendly to Christianity made in 
Lessons 54 and 55. 

Unfortunately the copy of the 
book that he examined was 
several years out of date. Some 
years ago a missionary called 
our attention to the above-men¬ 
tioned lessons, which dealt with 
the “ Boxers.” We revised the- 
book at once, changing the sub¬ 
ject of Lessons 54 and 55 to 
“ Domestic Goods.” 

We hope that this statement 
will ease the “pain” which 
“Examiner” felt, and that it 
will correct the unfortunate im~ 
pression which his harsh criti- 
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cism has undoubtedly created in 
the minds of some missionaries. 
It seems to us that it would 
have been better for missionary 
education in China and our firm 
if “ Examiner” had given us a 
chance to explain our position 
before rushing into print. We 
wish to assure our missionary 
friends that we have not departed 
from our policy of not publishing 
anything antagonistic to Chris¬ 
tianity, and shall always welcome 
their guidance in our work. 

Yours faithfully, 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 
By Fong F. Sec. 

THE ANALYZED BIBI.E, 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir : I wish to thank 
most heartily Mr. L-, the review¬ 
er of The Analysed Bible in the 
October Recorder, and to say 
that the work has already been 
■completed. The volume on the 
New Testament was finished 
before the two under review. 
The price for the set of 3 volumes 
is 90 cents post paid. Singly 
they are Genesis to Esther, 25 
cents ; Job to Malachi, 30 cents ; 
New Testament, 40 cents. 

With complimeuts and apolo¬ 
gies, 

I am, etc., 

Evan Morgan. 


SCHOOL DRAMATICS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : I have been a hum¬ 
ble subscriber to the Chinese 
Recorder for many years and I 
have benefited very much from 
its contents. It is a paper 
which no one, who wishes to keep 
up with missionary movements 
in China, could afford to be 
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without. Though my personal 
views sometimes have differed 
from the views expressed in the 
Chinese Recorder I have al¬ 
ways held the paper in the high¬ 
est esteem. I should be exceed¬ 
ingly sorry if anything of its 
contents should be of such a 
nature that it should rob me of 
these high feelings. 

Now, Sir, I find a picture page 
inserted in the October Chinese 
Recorder (between pages 674 
and 675) which according to my 
personal feelings should not have 
been iu the Chinese Recorder 
at ail. 

I believe that missionaries, 
whether educational or evangel¬ 
istic, have so many other things 
of far greater importance to 
teach the Chinese, that there 
could not be room for teaching 
them theatrical performances. 
I may be held as a narrow-mind¬ 
ed Christian, but I personally 
believe that the theater has very 
little in common with the mis¬ 
sionary command of Christ in 
Matthew xxviii: 19,20. 

I do hope sincerely that the 
Chinese Recorder will not be 
used as an advertiser of theatrical 
shows. 

Yours in Christ, 

A. L. Fagerholm. 

paraphrasing scripture 

VERSES. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : While on Ruling 
this summer several asked me 
how to paraphrase Scripture 
verses to suit tunes—so I am 
enclosing a sample, for publica¬ 
tion in the Recorder, and if 
others are desired, I will furnish 
them on request. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs. B. C. Patterson. 


Correspondence 
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SCRIPTURE TRANSLATION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: Anything that helps 
to elucidate the meaning of the 
words of Scripture is always of 
interest. At the first reading of 
Notes and Queries in August Re¬ 
corder one was inclined to think 
that there might be something 
in the suggestion with reference 
to “t 7 )pea>f but consideration 
of the whole passage shows 
plainly that the idea is altogether 
a mistaken one, and that in this 
case the translators were quite 
right in the rendering they have 
given, and had no need to exer¬ 
cise their imagination on the 
phrase. Mr. Morgan says that 


a word was used in a double 
sense by the evangelist, is not 
this rather an inference from 
the English word employed? 
u T rjpe'o) ” is used some seventy 
or eighty times in the New Testa¬ 
ment, but never once in the 
sense suggested ; “ kept guard 
over him there ” would have 
correctly given the force of the 
original. Only in this passage 
is the word translated “watched.” 
There was no need to do this we 
are told. “It would be nonsense 
and a superfluity” to say that 
they “guarded one who was 
already nailed to the cross.” Of 
course, in that sense, but that is 
plainly not the idea. The cen¬ 
turion and soldiers were the 
guard iu charge of the execu¬ 
tion. There was no fear, I sup- 
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pose, that He would come down 
from the cross as bis enemies 
jeeringly challenged Him to do, 
but such a thing as a rescue 
might not be out of the question, 
any way there was order and 
official oversight in carrying out 
the law with the Romans. 

That verse 54 confirms the 
suggestion made is hardly to 
the point. It was the “ earth¬ 
quake and those things that were 


Chinese Events and Tendencies 

N one of Dr, Arthur H. Smith’s books reference is made 
to the complete isolation of the average Chinese from 
affairs outside his own experience. The world upheaval 
of the past four years has, however, evidently begun 
to change this condition. Certain it is that the event that 
most disturbed the life of China during the past month occurred 
in Berlin, or wherever it was that the armistice between 
Germany and her enemies was signed. No sooner had the 
word of peace reached the Orient than President Hsu Shih- 
chang, assuming a leadership which augurs well for the future, 
commenced active steps looking toward a settlement of the 
internal trouble in the nation. What success will attend his 
efforts cannot be foreseen, but it is reported that a conference 
between the warring sections will soon convene at Nanking, 
and everything points towards a propitious outcome. In the 
meantime China is going about the preparation of her case for 
presentation at the international peace conference which is 
expected to meet in January. Du Tieng-hsieng, the minister 
of foreign affairs, has been named as the Chinese representative 
at the peace conference, with most of the ministers at important 
capitals as his counsellors. What effect all this will have upon 
the plans of the northern militarists cannot be guessed, but it 
is likely to embarrass the efforts of the notorious General Hsu 
Shib-cheug, now in Japan, to conclude a secret treaty with 
that nation calculated to regularize the financial operations of 
the past two years. China has seized a final opportunity to 
show her attachment to the cause of the Allies by contributing 
immense sums to the War Work drive in behalf of the organi¬ 
zations doing welfare work amoug the combatants, and 
President Hsu has recognized the importance of winning foreign 
confidence by doing as much as possible to repudiate the 
iniquitous opium deal bequeathed the government by Feng 
Kuo-chang. 



done” that impressed the cen¬ 
turion and those with him on 
guard at the crucifixion. But 
Duke xxiii: 36-37 completely 
traverses the suggestion that the 
more probable meaning of the 
phrase is that the soldiers re¬ 
garded Him with 0 interest and 
wonder.” 

Yours faithfully, 

B. Curtis Waters. 
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Missionary News 

General 


THE DEDICATION OF A NEW 
CHURCH IN WUCHANG. 

The Swedish Missionary So¬ 
ciety, which has been working in 
China for nearly thirty years, has 
this year erected a new church 
in one of the busiest centres in 
the city of Wuchang. The 
dedication of this church was 
held on October 8th at 2 o’clock 
p.m. when there was a large 
gathering of foreign and Chi¬ 
nese representatives from all 
the various missions in this 
centre. The Military Governor 
sent Colonel Chang as his repre¬ 
sentative who read a congratula¬ 
tory message from the Tuchun, 
while a few officials spoke and 
various missionaries gave short 
addresses. 

The church is a two storied 
building, of which the upper 
floor is used as the place of 
worship, while the ground floor 
is occupied with street-chapel and 
schoolrooms for both boys and 
girls. Reception-rooms for men 
and women, as well as living 
quarters for a native preacher, 
teachers, and gatekeeper have 
been erected on the same com¬ 
pound. 


C. L- S. ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the 
Christian lyiterature Society held 
on the 20th of November was 
shorn of some of the recognised 
social features through the aban¬ 
donment of all but 'the strictly 
business side of the business; but 
three points in the meeting and 


report, affecting past, present, 
and future, are worthy of note. 
Sir Havilland de Sausmarez re¬ 
ferred to the adverse circum¬ 
stances through fluctuations of 
exchange, thus emphasizing the 
difficulties with which the work 
of providing Christian literature 
is attended ; he voiced the grati- 
tnde of us all in reminding the 
meeting that “God lias done 
great things for us whereof we 
rejoice,” whilst the report, look¬ 
ing hopefully forward to the 
return of the world to sanity 
and peace, wisely indicated new 
duties and opportunities. The 
report, potent and poetical, claims 
that there has been nothing 
romantic nor heroic about the 
work of the Society during the 
year, but we congratulate our 
friends for having striven so 
honestly and persistently 4 4 to 
send forth the rays of truth 
along the rugged path of China’s 
meanderings.” 


BLIND GIRLS’ INDUSTRIAL 
HOME. 

I have made a study for about 
twenty odd years of the condi¬ 
tions of the blind in China 
and in Manchuria particularly, 
especially with regard to sight¬ 
less girls. My main conclusioqs 
are :—That there is much more 
blindness among girls than is 
even known to the Chinese 
themselves, as they are not 
much in evidence and it is 
considered a disgrace to have 
a sightless girl in a family. She 
reflects on the virtues of the 
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ancestors and, generally, brings 
bad luck, which latter she truly 
does, as she is usually frail and 
delicate and so subject to be 
the first to go down with any 
contagious disease or epidemic, 
besides being a constant source 
of trouble. Even in the better 
class families her lot is anything 
but an enviable one as it is 
almost impossible to get her 
properly married, and only by 
the family giving a substantial 
dowry or allowing her to be 
the “ mate” of a blind man or a 
cripple, who cannot obtain a 
proper girl or woman as wife. 
When the girl’s own mother 
dies her lot is often extra hard 
as her sisters-in-law usually have 
no use for her ; she is generally 
quite unable to be of any help, 
with no one who has had the 
ability or will to train her. 
Some, however, who have lost 
their sight later in life do man* 
age marvellously to get things 
done, but these are exceptions. 
Eye troubles are most prevalent 
among the very poor who very 
frequently allow a girl baby 
with bad eyes to just slip away 
and, in fact, out of love encour¬ 
age thexr departure. We are 
assured that if there were Homes 
about the country, on the lines 
of ours, many infants would be 
reared who are now thrown 
away. They can certainly be 
made into industrious and useful 
members of society. 

Robert T. Turkey, 
Hon. Secretary. 


DEDICATION of kinhwa 
BAPTIST CHURCH. 

The dedication of the Kinhwa 
Baptist Church occurred October 
11 th-1$th. October nth was the 
day on which the officials of the 
city were especially invited. The 


mayor, the police magistrate, the 
military officials, and the local 
judges were all present, the 
mayor making an address. On 
October 12th the morning meet¬ 
ing was a Sunday school rally 
and in the afternoon teachers 
and students from the govern¬ 
ment schools were invited. A 
representative of one of the 
schools spoke for the schools 
of the city. October 13th was 
for the Christian community of 
Kinhwa. At the morning meet¬ 
ing the C. I. M. Christians, as 
well as the country Christians 
of the Baptist Mission, were the 
invited guests for the dedication 
service. At the communion serv¬ 
ice which followed 98 were pres¬ 
ent. In the afternoon a women’s 
meeting was held. 

The neur church in Kinhwa 
is the gift of Mrs. Brockway of 
Brookline, Mass. Tire building 
is modern in every way, furnish¬ 
ing accommodations for a large 
congregation, ‘or a well graded 
Sunday school, as case may be. 
Directly connected with the 
auditorium are ten fine class 
rooms which can be thrown into 
practically one room if desired. 

Fifty years ago the Kinhwa 
official was putting every obstacle 
in his power in the way of the 
securing a building of any sort 
in Kinhwa city for mission pur¬ 
poses. No sooner had a small 
place been secured than it was 
razed to the ground by the in¬ 
furiated people during the ab¬ 
sence of the missionary in the 
country. The contrast to-day is 
most marked. The China Inland 
Mission has a fine new church 
building completed a few years 
since and a steadily growing 
body of Christians in the city 
and country, while the Baptist 
Mission has the Pickford Me¬ 
morial Hospital, its schools for 
boys and girls, and now its up- 
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to-date church plant. The friend¬ 
liness and cordiality of the people 
is most marked. The Kingdom 
is coming in Kinhwa. 


HfiNGCHOW STATION FIFTEEN 
YEAR CHINESE CHURCH SELF- 
SUPPORT PLAN. HUNAN MIS¬ 
SION, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U. S. A. 

The annual station convention 
coinciding with October ist,i9i8, 
closed the second full year of the 
self-support effort and, despite 
the fact that the people of Hunan 
have been harassed during the 
year by armies engaged in civil 
war, the Chinese Church raised 
the two-fifteenths of local church 
expense budget, and had a 
balance of 47,940 copper cash 
to add to an existing bank 
deposit in helping out on the 
three-fifteenths of the year start¬ 
ing at the conference's close. 
Each baptized member is ex¬ 
pected to give not less than 
1,200 cash annually, which is 
somewhat less than one dollar 
Mexican. Though contributions 
on the part of enquirers are 
voluntary, many are making 
them. With gladness the con¬ 
vention elected its second Chinese 
representative on the Administra¬ 
tive Committee, the other mem¬ 
bers of which are the evangelistic 
missionaries with thirteen pres¬ 
ent votes and one less on each 
succeeding year as Chinese mem¬ 
bership gains one. The station 
had formerly adopted the rule of 
displaying, at annual conven¬ 
tion, an honor roll with three 
chances for a church to get its 
name enrolled: (1) having every 
member contribute the regular 
sum; (2) having enquirers who 
contribute; (3) having members 
exceed the rate in their gifts. 
The red bordered flag with three 
vertical blue stripes used in con- 
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uection with the American Third 
liberty Loan suggested the 
broadening of this plan whereby 
annual convention presents, to 
each qualifying congregation, a 
flag to be hung in its own house 
of worsliip. On the flag is in¬ 
scribed the name of the church, 
the year of the convention pre¬ 
senting it and, .on one or more 
of the stripes, the merit for 
which given. It may not be 
remembered that foreigners have 
nothing to do with the adminis¬ 
tration of these funds. They 
are collected by Chinese and 
paid lo a central Chinese Finance 
Committee elected by and re¬ 
sponsible for accounting to the 
annual station convention. This 
committee disburses funds direct 
to the pastor-evangelists, to make 
up the full amount of their 
salary ; the station having paid 
to them from foreign funds only 
its percentage for the current 
year, e g., thirteen - fifteenths. 
The Chinese Church attaining 
and maintaining an annual con¬ 
tribution of not less than two- 
fifteenths of its budget will per¬ 
mit a needed increase of one 
dollar a month in each pastor- 
evangelist’s salary. 

As the annual amount due 
from the Chinese Church in¬ 
creases, there will. also be 
growth in membership, and if 
necessary the individual rate can 
be increased (e.g., from 1,200 
to 1,500 cash). We constantly 
remind the people of the ratio 
between their actual gifts and 
God’s expected tithe. Should, 
for any reason, it be impossible 
to increase a fifteenth on any 
given year a second year can 
simply be taken at the old per¬ 
centage (e.g., three-fifteenths) 
thus delaying but not destroying 
the end in view. 

One of the most gratifying fea¬ 
tures of the whole undertaking 
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is that the Chinese Finance 
Committee, by its honest and 
faithful .service, has won the 
confidence of its Chinese con¬ 
stituency. They know that all 
their money will be used for the 
purpose for which it was given. 
Another feature to be remem¬ 
bered' is that ail gifts are paid 
into a single treasury represent¬ 
ing the entire station field and 
disbursed on behalf of all con¬ 
gregations ; thus all portions of 
the work, strong and weak, are 
enabled to advance abreast. In 
spite of doubts born of war 
conditions, this annual conven¬ 
tion was the best attended one 
on record. Enrollments of men 
shew 254 from country fields 
and 176 from the city, a total 
of 430 exclusive of women, 
many of whom were deterred on 
what proved to be needless 
grounds. 

Geo. E. Gklwicks. 


THIRD NATIONAL EVANGELISTIC 
WEEK. 

To those who are preparing 
earnestly for the Special Week 
of Evangelism, February 2-9, 
1919, the following quotations 
from a letter will be of much 
interest. The letter was written 
in preparation for the first Na¬ 
tional Evangelistic Week by a 
missionary who came to China 
in 1889. 

For the Week of Evangelism itself 
many suggestions have been made. 

1. Begin it with a day (Sabbath) of 
prayer, and each day’s work with 
definite prayer, at a leading centre, 
before the bands separate for their 
work. 

2. Have addresses or talks on same 
text, for each day, 

.3. Visit only one village a day and 
adopt varied methods of work. 

4. Use only five familiar hymns for 
the week’s work. 


5. Have men trained in advance to 
witness for Jesus Christ. 

6. Let definite prayer for each 
Christian family in each district be 
carried out conscientiously. 

7. Let all the bands keep in close 
touch with each other and as much 
united work as possible be done by 
them. 

8. Have the second Lord’s day given 
over to welcoming into the churches 
new recruits for Christ, and making 
them feel at home. 

9. Make the Week of Evangelism 
not the close, but the beginning of a 
movement which aims at reachiug 
the entire district in which it is held, 

10. Teach men to pray and work 
for, and confidently to expect, definite 
results. 

Our great need is the presence and 
power of the Divine Spirit. 

Much will depend on the prepara¬ 
tion made in training classes in the 
different centres, and in all the Chris¬ 
tian villages. 

The ordinary preaching method is 
not a good one to follow in dealing 
with chapel or village audiences. 
Toe catechetical is a much better 
one. To use the latter effectively, 
however, great wisdom is necessary. 
Few questions should be asked. One 
man should not be asked several 
times. The attention once secured 
must be retained. Apt illustrations 
will help greatly. If these are local 
so much the better. Foreign ones 
should be very sparingly used. 

Great variety and flexibility in 
methods is necessary. Many orders 
of mind are represented even in small 
groups. What interests one does not 
appeal to another. Men should be 
drawn out as to what they really 
desire and long for. 

The Great Teacher’s methods in 
dealing with individuals should be 
carefully, lovingly, prayerfully, and 
frequently studied: so, too, Paul’s 
methods in Antioch, in l’isidia with 
Jews, iii Lystra with illiterate pagans, 
in Athens with cultured Greeks, and 
in Cesarea with Felix, Festus, and 
Agrippa. 

Questions from hearers should al¬ 
ways be welcomed. The more of them 
the belter. They should be germane 
to the topic discussed. Everything of a 
controversial nature must be avoided. 

So far as possible have men of one 
class speak to men of that class. The 
average man likes to be dealt with by 
men who know just hia real point of 
view. 
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Special efforts should be put forth 
to reach some classes not ordinarily 
seen in chapel or village audiences. 
In my experience very few foreign or 
Chinese Christians know how to reach 
the average Chinese scholar. His 
attitude of mind is not now what it 
was in the past. Thinking men have 
subjects brought to their attention 
which were not thought of by scholars 
of other ages. We should not cherish 
the thought that such men cannot be 
reached. They are being reached in 
large numbers now. There are few 
Christian churches which have no 
scholar among their members. Let 
them work for men of their own class. 

A Scripture character, parable, 
miracle, incident, can be made to 
live by some men. So too I have 
heard Chinese historical illustrations 
used with dramatic effect by one or 
two men. 

In the street chapel most effective 
use is being made of hymns from 
night to night. The large illustrated 
sheets used in our Home lands Sabbath 
schools come in very serviceable in 
the same connection. 

It goes without saying that there 
must be a definite aim kept before 
each person taking part in the special 


work. To give clear knowledge con¬ 
cerning Jesus Christ is a worthy aim. 
To compel men to think of Him 
means much. To speak for Him to 
the deepest part of a man’s nature 
means that God is thus speaking to 
man. To get men who can read to 
promise to do so, to get others to 
attend a Bible class, to have men 
promise to search for the truth and 
follow it when found, to have men 
willing to offer a brief daily prayer, 
to have young men come to confer on 
spiritual matters with Chinese or 
foreign Christians, to attend Christian 
services, to arrest the attention of 
some men and have them fellow the 
clue of thought which caught them, 
above all to lead men into the imme¬ 
diate presence of the Christ, to have 
them feel that He speaks to them for 
decision for Him, to be assured that 
they will be then and there accepted 
of Him, and so richly blessed, that all 
the past will be blotted out, that help 
to live aright for the future will 
assuredly come, that the Spirit of 
God waits to enter into surrendered 
hearts—any or all of these may 
legitimately be made an aim by those 
willing to take up this special line of 
effort. 


News Items 


We have received an appeal 
from Mr. H. E. Curtis, of Chung¬ 
king, Szechwan, for magazines, 
papers, and books for the use of 
men on river guu-boats at that 
port. Those able and willing to 
help may send direct. 

THE EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN 
AND PERSONAL RESPONSI¬ 
BILITY. 

EACH ONE can pray for 
SOME ONE. 

EACH ONE can teach SOME ONE. 
EACH ONE can win SOME ONE 
to Christ. 

Have YOU won YOUR MAN ? 

If not, ARE YOU TRYING ? 

This is the central thought in 
the plans for the Special Week 
of Evangelism. Send to the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement 


Committee, 5 Quinsan Gardens, 
Shanghai, for Bulletin No. 14, 
just issued. 

The Report of the College of 
Agriculture and Forestry of the 
University of Nanking shows 
that during the past year 218 
students registered. We note 
with interest also that the North¬ 
ern Presbyterian Mission and 
the American Board of Com¬ 
missioners for Foreign Missions 
have each appointed a trained 
agriculturist to devote full time 
to this work. Other Missions 
are showing interest in the 
problem. 

We congratulate Dr. D. Dun¬ 
can Main of Hangchow Hospital 
on being invited to attend the 
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Board of Education medical 
meeting held in Peking in 
October. This invitation was a 
direct recognition by the Chinese 
Government of medical mission¬ 
ary work in general and of the 
medical missionary work of Dr. 
Main in particular. Owing to 
the depleted condition of the 
medical staff in Hangchow—Dr. 
Main was the only physician 
left—he was unfortunately un¬ 
able to attend himself. 

The China Club of Seattle, a 
recently formed and live organi¬ 
zation, refers in its last Bulletin 
to the growing demand for a 
knowledge, on the part of busi¬ 
ness men, of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage. Both American and 
British Government officials lay 
emphasis upon this ueed,—which 
has also been pointed out by 
the Chairman of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce in Shang¬ 
hai. This means that intelligent, 
enterprising business men, as 
well as the missionaries, must be 
able to understand the Chinese 
language and people. 

The China Christian Educa¬ 
tional Association has recently 
issued a form of ‘ 4 Co-operative 
Survey ” for Middle and Higher 
Primary Schools in China. A 
glance over these forms indicates 
considerable and careful prepara¬ 
tion. It is hoped that in the 
first place the one who fills out 
these forms will get “ a new 
insight regarding the school.” 
It is hoped, furthermore, that 
the results of this survey will 
enable the Christian forces in 
China to make an adequate 
statement as to just what Chris¬ 
tian education now exists in 
China. Just as important, also, 
is the fact that it will assist us 
in finding out what Christian 
education Missions have yet to 


give to China. We shall await 
with interest the results of this 
survey. 

The problem of religious 
education in China is being very 
carefully considered at present. 
Modern ideas and methods of 
study are being applied to it. 
As a result, the Committee on 
Religious Education of the 
China Christian Educational 
Association has now issued 
Bulletin No. 2. This Bulletin is 
divided into four sections: (i) 
psychology; (2) text-books ; (3) 
methods ; and (4) expressional 
activities. The Bulletin con¬ 
tains a series of questions in¬ 
tended to be applied by individual 
teachers to the problems in their 
schools, with a view to finding 
out how better to attack the task 
of religious instruction as a whole. 
Not the least interesting feature 
of this Bulletin is the series of 
questions for interest tests with 
Chinese adolescents. The use 
of these questions will give an 
insight into the thoughts of 
Chinese students that will make 
the problem of religious instruc¬ 
tion a new one. 

On the Subject of Government 
Destruction and Suppression of 
Opium the Society for Construc¬ 
tive Endeavor of Shanghai has 
the following Resolutions:— 

Whereas, The Society for 
Constructive Endeavor of 
Shanghai has learned with pro¬ 
found satisfaction the decision 
of the Government to burn all 
the opium stocks recently pur¬ 
chased of foreign dealers, and to 
issue a mandate for the im¬ 
mediate and complete suppres¬ 
sion of the opium traffic through¬ 
out China, and 

Whereas, This decision re¬ 
cognizes and accords with un¬ 
mistakable public sentiment 
against the revival of the opium 
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traffic in any shape or form, and 
therefore merits and receives the 
full support of the public interest 
and public conscience in China 
not only, but approved by en¬ 
lightened minds the world over, 
NOW BH IT THEREFORE 

R.ESOEVKD, That the Society 
for Constructive Endeavor heart¬ 
ily endorses the Government’s 
new policy of opium destruction 
and suppression, pledges its em¬ 
phatic support thereto, and urges 
the promulgation forthwith of a 
positive, unequivocal mandate 
in this sense followed by its 
vigorous and uncompromising 
enforcement throughout the 
national territory, especially upon 
the frontiers. 

Nanking University Young 
Men’s Christian Association has 
just conducted a financial cam¬ 
paign in which opportunity for 
contributing was given to every 
student in the University. The 
former method of securing finan¬ 
cial support was a charge of forty 
cents annually for membership 
in the Association. This method 
usually secured about $30 
annually for the program of the 
Association. Under the new 
plan membership in the Associa¬ 
tion is based on service rather 
than the payment of a small fee, 
and the Association work is 
made the work of the entire 
University, though the active 
and associate memberships are 
continued as under the member¬ 
ship fee system. The whole 
University at Nanking is behind 
the Association program now 
and the student support had 
risen at the last report from the 
usual $30 to more than $400. 
Incidentally the students are 
receiving excellent training in 
churpb finances. 

A recent census of the church¬ 
es in Formosa gives some in¬ 


teresting results. The total pop¬ 
ulation of Formosa is 3,360,543, 
of whom 28,507 are Christians. 
This means an average of one 
Christian to every 818 of the 
population. The census this 
year was taken in 159 churches 
and chapels and this year com¬ 
pared with that taken four years 


ago. 

I 9 I 4- 

Attendance at morn¬ 
ing services ... 12,137 

Attendance at after¬ 
noon services ... 10,545 

Christians and adher¬ 
ents . _ ... 25,791 

Readers of Romanized 

vernacular. 6,305 

Readers of Chinese 

character. 1,403 

Villages and towns in 
w h ich Christians and 
adherents reside ... 1,235 


1918. 

13,284 

11,103 

28,507 

8,o88 

1,856 

1,301 


The tribes people are coming 
round in greater numbers than 
ever, and it is impossible to 
begin to answer all the calls that 
are made on the missionaries. 
The new people are -Tu su and 
Na su people, quite different 
from the Miao. There are over 
1,000 families that have recently 
renounced idolatry and turned 
to God. 


The following helpful sugges* 
tion has been sent in by Mr. 
Ralph C. Wells, of Weihsien, 
Shantung: The duplicating 

device which I use is made by 
mixing Chinese white earth 
il) with glycerine to about 
the constituency of putty and 
spreading it in a shallow gal¬ 
vanized iron paii with a cover. 
I simply powder the “ feu-tu ” 
in a large bowl and pour in a 
little glycerine and work it up 
into a lump like bread dough. 
If it is too thick add glycerine 
and if too sticky add fen-tu. If 
after using the pad some time 
the surface gets dry, pour on a 
few drops of glycerine and rub it 
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in with the fingers till it is 
absorbed. This renews the sur¬ 
face. Use bektograph ink or a 
hektograph ribbon if you use a 
typewriter. Teave the original 
on the pad for about two minutes 
smoothing it flat with your hand. 
The copies can then be takeu 
off fairly rapidly. Washing the 
surface with a wet sponge re¬ 
moves the writing instantly. 
The excess of water should be 
removed and then a piece of 
newspaper should be put on for 
a minute to remove any moisture 
that is left. The pad is then 
ready for another original. The 
glycerine tends to take up water 
from the air during the rainy 
season so the pad should be well 
covered and a sheet or two of 
newspaper should be used to dry 
it before using if it is too moist. 
In winter the pad works better 
if it is slightly warmed. You 
cannot get a great number of 
copies, the number depending on 
the condition of the pad and the 
proper amount of ink on the 
original. A little experience is 
the best guide as to the use of 
the pad. I have found the hand 
about the best implement for 
smoothing the surface. Should 
any air bubbles be caught under 
the original raising it up from 
the surface at any point, a pin 
prick will let out the air so a 
good contact can be made. 


A cable has been received in 
Peking announcing the death of 
Mr. Amos N. Hoagland, until 
recently physical director of the 
Peking Young Men’s Christian 
Association, on October 17, 1918. 
No details are given. Mr. Hoag- 
land left Peking in May of this 
year, in order to go to France in 
Y.M.C.A. work for the Chinese 
laborers there. It is presumed 
that he had not yet left America 
before he died. 

Mr. Hoagland graduated from 
Princeton University in 1906. 
After several years in business, 
he came to Peking in 1911, and 
has had one furlough since that 
time. He was one of the 
founders of the North China 
Athletic Teague, and was the 
manager of the China team at the 
Far-Eastern Olympics in Tokyo 
last year. He was one of the 
most beloved men in Peking 
among all classes of people, but 
especially among the poor. . He 
gave up a large part of his time 
in helping those who were in 
trouble, securing positions for 
the unemployed, and just being 
a friend to those who needed 
friendship. 

Mr. Hoagland is survived by 
his wife and three small children. 
A memorial service was held for 
him in the Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association, Peking, on 
October 28. 


Personals 


BSRTH8. 

September : 

17th, at Wuchang, to Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A, Kemp, A. C. M., a son (Robert 
Alexander, Jr.). 

28th, at St. John’s, Jessfield, to Mr. 
and Mrs. M. P. Waiker, A. C, M., a 
daughter (Elizabeth Penderell). 

November : 

2nd, at Tschonghangkang, to Dr. 
and Mrs, W. Oehler, B. M., a sou. 
(Gustav Adolf). 


5th, at the School of Medicine, S. C. 
University, Tsinan, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Harold Baltne, B. M. S., a son (Harold 
Wykekam). 

23rd, at Soochovv, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph M, White, A.P.M. (North), a 
daughter (Phoebe Widdtfield). 

MARRIAGE, 

September: 

16th, at Hankow, Miss Julia A. 
Prichard, A. C. M., to Mr. M. R. von 
Mullen of Andersen, Meyer & Co. 
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DEATHS. 

September : 

13th, at Rhyl, North Wales, Rev. 
Ellis W. Evans, M. A. (London); 
Presbyterian minister, in his seventy- 
fourth year; younger brother of Ed¬ 
ward Evans of Shanghai. 

30th, at Wusih, Willoughby Lee, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. C. M. Lee, 

A. C. M. 

October: 

17th. probably in United States, Mr. 

A. N. Hoagland, Y. M. C. A. 

17th, at Cbangwuhsien, Else Marie 
Jakobseti, C. T. M., aged one year 
and five months; from inflammatory 
diarrhoea. 

21st, at Wnchang, Irene Marjorie, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Ekvall, C. A., aged seven years and 
nine months ; from acute laryngitis. 

November: 

4th, at Chelsea General Hospital, 
2nd Lieut. Robert Stewart White, R. 
E. A., dearly loved elder son of Rt. 
Rev. and Mrs. Wn, C. White, C. B. C. 

nth, at Weihaiwei, Thomas Edward, 
dearly beloved eldest child of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Whitelaw, C. M.M.L., aged 
ten ; from infiuetiza. 

12th, near Chinkiang, John Todd 
Anderson, M.D., S. R. C., Yangchow, 
drowned while crossing the Yangtsze 
River. 

ARRIVALS. 

October: 

18th, from U. S. A., Rev. A. God¬ 
dard and family, A. C. M. 

23rd, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
H. K. Wright and child, P.N. (ret.). 

27th, from Australasia, Rev. and 
Mrs J. H. Edgar and child. Rev. A. G. 
Nicholls (ret.), and Misses E. Poppins, 
G. M. Pascoe. D. I. Winks, and E. 
Newton, C. I. M. 

30th, from U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. F. 
W. Goddard and children, A. B. F. M. 
S. (ret.). 

November: 

3rd, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Goertz (new,Foochow), A. B. C. F. M.; 
Miss Kentfield (new, Foochow), A. 

B. F. M. S.; Rev. and Mrs. L. C. 
Hylbertfret.), A.B. F. M. S. Miss R. 
G. Pumphrey. 

7th, From Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. R. Saunders (ret.) From U. S. A., 
Miss Gundalch (new, Ruling). Mr. 
R.S. Jamieson (Shensi), A. G., Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Schlichter, Messrs. F. L. 
Canfield, A. B. Cooke, and R. C. 
Scoville ; Misses L. A. Robinson, C. P. 
Lovejoy, H. E. Small, C. L.Kay, L. E, 
Pflueger, F. L. Brown, M. L. Schorsch, 

C. I.M. 


8th, from U. S. A., Miss M. A. Dow¬ 
ling (ret.). A. B. F. M. S, 

9th, from Axxstralia, Rev. and Mrs. 
R. Powell (ret.), C. I. M. 

13th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
P. M. Toothaker (Language School), 
M. E. F. k,; Rev. and Mrs. Meyer 
(new, Hunan) N. M. S. 

24th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Marx (Language School), F. 
C. M. S.; Miss Mae Mayo (Nanking), 
Ind.; Miss Louise Martin (Shanghai), 
Ind. 

DEPARTURES. 

August : 

1st, to U. S. A., Rev. Mark W. 
Williams, D.D., A. B. C. F. M. 

September : 

15th, to U. S. A., Rev. F. G. Deis 
and J. A. Wilson, Jr., A. C. M. 

October: 

nth, to Canada, Rev. and Mrs. E. 
J. Cooper, C. I. M. 

12th, to Norway, Rev. O. J. A. Hel- 
land, and Miss Ida Stensland, N. L. K. 

14th, to Canada, Rev. and Mrs. L. 
C. Whitelaw, C. I. M. 

27th, to U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. O. 
J. Krause, Miss Alice M. Powell, M. 
E. F. B. To England, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. H. Stanfield, W.M.M.S. To Cauada, 
Mrs. J. B. Hattie and children, P.C.C. 
To U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. Elgin 
Moyer, Bethany Bible School, Chi¬ 
cago; Mrs. W. J. Drummond, P. N.; 
Miss Maude Norling, R. C. A. 

To U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. Isador 
Deutsch and children, C. A. 

28th, to U. S. A., Rev. E. J. Lee, A. 
C. M.; Mr. Frank Price, Y. M. C. A.; 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Brown, M. E. F. B.; 
Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Mackenzie and 
children. A. B. F. M. S. 

November: 

1st, to Siberia, Dr. Chalmers Borth- 
wick, C.S. F.M. 

5th, to U. S. A., Mr. K. W. Irle, Y. 
M. C. A. 

13th, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs, C. H. 
Smith and child, P. S. To Australia, 
Mrs. W. W. Gibson and children, W. 
M. M. S. 

17th, to England, Rev. A. W. Large, 
C. I. M. 

19th, to Ireland, Miss M. F. Shire, 
M.D., C. E. Z. M.S. ToU. S. A., Dr. 
Jos. Beech, M. E F. B.; Rev. and Mrs. 
G. H. Scofield and children, F. M. A.; 
Mr. Robert B. Wear and family, Y. 
M. C. A. 

2 tst, to Australia, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
T.Herbert,Mrs. R. H-Mathews, C.LM. 

24th, to U. S. A., Mrs. Thacber 
Souder and child, P. B.; Miss L. 
Stan lev, A. F. O.; Mrs. Geo. F, DeVol, 
A. F. 6. 


